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The  White  Langshans. 

One  of  the  leading  breeders  of  White  Lang- 
shans is  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville.  Pa.  He 
is  an  importer  of  White  and  Black  Langshans, 
Mottled  Anconas.and  White  and  Black  Minorcas 
He  has  won  prizes  wherever  he  has  shown,  and 
among  the  honors  gained  by  him  was  the  cham- 
pion's cup  at  the  Indianapolis  International  Ex- 
hibition. 

Mr.  Mortimer  has  steadily  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  "yellow  bottom  feet"  White 
Langshans,  such  as  has  come  from  California  at 
times,  and  breeds  his  stock  pure  and  true.  The 
White  Langshan  is  a  sport  from  the  Black  Lang- 
shans, and  breed  true.  They  are  very  rare,  and 
beautiful,  and  confined  to  the  hands  of  a  few 
"fanciers  in  the  United  States.  They  are  in  plu- 
mage a  beautiful  white,  without  a  single  stain, 
and  breed  to  a  true  Langshan  type.  In  sym- 
metry, form  and  carriage  they  are  typical  Lang 
shans.  They  are  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  the 
Black  variety,  and  are  wonderful  layers,  espec- 
ially in  winter.  The  comb,  head,  face,  wattles 
;and  earlobes  are  like  the  black  variety.  The  legs 
-are  slate-color,  coming  well  feathered  with 
rarely  a  trace  of  middle  toe-feathering— bot- 
tom of  feet  flesh  color  and  web  pink.  The 
•eye  is  hazel  color  and  the  skin  white.  Except 
In  points  of  color  this  variety  is  exactly  like 
the  Black  Langshans  and  we  predict  for  them 
a  grand  future. 

The  original  Black  Langshan  fowl  Is  a  dis- 
tinct breed,  originating  in  the  Province  of 
Langshan  (meaning  two  hills),  Northern 
China,  where  it  is  known  as  the  "Yop,"  or 
sacred  bird,  being  offered  in  the  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  the  Chinese.  This  breed  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Major  Croad, 
of  the  English  Navy,  about  1872,  and  at  once 
became  much  sought  after  by  the  English 
fanciers,  among  whom  a  controversy  arose  as 
to  whether  it  was  a  pure  and  distinct  breed. 
The  dispute  was  finally  settled  and  the  breed 
admitted  to  the  English  Standard.  Its  fame 
soon  spread  to  America,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1878,  and  admitted  to  the  Standard 
"in  1883,  and  at  once  took  first  rank  among 
our  domestic  poultry  for  its  many  excellent 
qualities.  It  is  a  large,  showy  breed,  very 
hardy,  and  remarkably  free  from  disease. 
The  hens  are  excellent  winter  layers,  and  ex- 
cel, in  egg  production,  the  year  round, 
any  breed  we  ever  had. 
These  birds  are  very  quiet  and  gentle, and  stand 
confinement  well.  "Their  plumage  is  a  dense 
black  throughout,  with  a  beetle-green  gloss  on 
back,  wings  and  sickles:  and  when  standing  in 
'  the  sun's  rays,  the  feathers  reflect  like 
diamonds.  The  tail  of  the  male  is  large,  wide 
spread  and  carried  well  up.  with  plenty  of  glossy 
side  hangers  and  long  sickle  feathers.  Hackle, 
full,  flowing  and  very  glossy.  Head  small  for 
size  of  bird.  Comb,  single,  straight  and  evenly 
serrated.  Wattles  and  ear  lobes,  a  deep  rich 
red.  Legs,  a  dark  slate  color  and  lightly 
feathered  to  end  of  outer  toe.  Bottom  of  feet 
and  web  between  toes,  pink.  Flesh,  white,  ten- 
der and  of  a  delicate  flavor,  resembling  when 
eaten,  that  of  a  young  turkey.  The  hens  make 
good  sitters  and  careful  mothers.  The  chicks, 
when  hatched,  are  black,  the  head  and  breast 
have  different  shades  of  canary,  and  the  legs 
are  of  a  light  color.  When  thev  assume  their 
first  feattiprs.  they  often  retain  a  few  white 
nest  feathers,  which,  however,  entirely  dis 
appear  with  their  moult  in  the  fall. 


Embreeville,  Pa.,  who  makes  them,  sends  us  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Harper,  in  which  Mr.  Harper 
writes : 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  brooder,  such  as 
described  in  the  November  Poultry  Keeper, 
is  about  $5.00.  I  sold  them  at  $10  and  $12,  ac- 
cording to  finish.  I  also  made  a  double  brooder, 
just  like  two,  as  described,  in  one,  with  the 
heaters  all  in  one,  and  heated  with  one  lamp. 
It  was  made  the  same  as  the  single  one,  only  it 
was  24x48  inches,  and  had  one  and  one-quarter 
inch  tubes  passing  through  the  brooder  rooms. 
This  cost  about  $8,  and  sold  at  from  $15  to  $18. 
It  had  a  "run"  at  each  end.  I  have  not  even  an 
old  circular  left,  but  the  essential  points  are 
given  in  November  Poultry  Keeper.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  make  the  brooder.  Please  call  it 
the  "Harper  Brooder." 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  brooder  is  the 
property  of  our  readers,  and  can  be  made  by 
any  one  so  desiring,  without  regard  to  patents, 
Mr.  Harper  having  donated  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  sending  us  the  complete 


grand  State,  but  we  still  think  she  has  some 
difficulties  along  with  her  advantages. 


White  liangshans, 

FROM  P.  A.  MORTIMER,  POTTS VTLLE,  PA. 

plans,  which  were  given  in  our  November,  1889, 
issue. 


The  Harper  Brooder. 

The  Harper  Brooder.described  and  illustrated 
in  detail,  in  our  November  issue,  can  be 
made  at  a  cost  of  $3.50  for  material,  and  many 
readers  are  giving  it  praises.  Mr.  L.T.Passmore 


After  Mr.  Amsden. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sunman, 
Indiana,  the  Black  Spanish  breeder,  rises  to 
take  up  our  defence,  and  thinks  Mr.  Amsden 
"pounded  us  unjustly,"  hence  our  friend  Ben- 
nett throws  the  followingat  Mr.  Amsden  byway 
of  retaliation : 

I  have  just  read  the  "Poultry  in  Florida" 
article,  wherein  Mr.  Amsden  pounded  you  un- 
justly, on  insects,  etc.  When  I  received  a  letter 
for  eggs,  from  Jacksonville,  (Feb.  6th,)  the  cus- 
tomer wrote:  "We  have  to  get  our  chicks  out 
early  to  avoid  their  destruction  by  insects."  I 
wonder  how  Mr.  Amsden  keeps  the  mosquitoes 
off  the  little  chicks. 

This  will  become  serious,  for  Mr.  Amsden  will 
come  back  desiring  to  know  how  our  Indiana 
friend  takes  his  quinine,  and  how  he  administers 
it  to  chicks.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  Mr. 
Amsden's  methods  of  keeping  the  mosquitoes 
off  his  chicks,  but  we  do  know  that  his  ducks  are 
laying,  for  we  sent  to  him  for  a  crate  of  the  eggs. 
It  may  be  that  Florida  Pekin  ducks  are  proof 
against  all  "varmints."  We  believe  Florida  is  a 


How  Long  to  Keep  Hens. 

When  is  a  hen  most  profitable,  or  rather,  at 
what  age  does  a  hen  begin  to  fail  in  her  quota  of 
eggs?  This  question  is  one  difficult  to  answer, 
as  hens,  like  individuals,  differ  from  each  other 
in  a  great  many  respects.  It  has  been  often 
claimed  that  a  hen  is  at  her  best  in  her  second 
year,  but  this  fallacy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
does  not  mature,  or  begin  to  be  useful,  until  her 
second  year.  The  first  year  she  is  only  a  pullet, 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  she  only  eats  and 
grows.  If  of  a  large  breed,  she  may'not  lay  at 
all  the  first  year,  provided  we  begin  the  year 
with  March  (when  hatching  begins)  and  end 
with  December.  She  is  simply  an  expense,  a 
something  under  preparation.from  which  results 
are  expected  in  the  future  only. 

Some  poultrymen  make  a  practice  of  selling 
off  their  hens  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and 
they  profess  and  claim  that  the  second  year  is 
the  period,  when  a  hen  is  at  her  best,  and 
when  she  lays  the  greatest  number  of  eggs. 
They  then  fill  the  places  of  such  hens  with 
pullets.  We  claim  that  the  theory  is  erro- 
neous, as  the  first  cost  of  the  hen— that  of  rais- 
ing her  from  the  egg  to  maturity— must  be  paid 
back  before  the  hen  can  give  a  profit,  and 
this  cost  must  be  added  to  the  second  year. 
True,  the  hen  herself  can  be  sold,  and  thus 
return  the  cost,  but  it  is  plain  that  if  the  hen 
can  be  retained  several  years  the  cost  of  the 
first  year  is  divided  for  every  year  she  is  kept 
on  the  farm.  It  is  this  first  cost  of  the  hen, 
so  frequently  overlooked,  that  sometimes 
changes  the  profit  to  a  loss.  It  takes -an  egg 
or  two,  food,  care  and  shelter  to  grow  a  hen. 

How  long  does  a  hen  last?    That  ;depends, 
also,  upon  conditions.  We  have  had  a  hen 
seven  years  old  that  laid  as  many  eggs  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years  as  she  did  in 
her  second  year,  and  she  was  also  a  very  pro- 
lific hen.  AVe  intended  to  keep  her  as  long 
as  she  lived,  in  order  to  notice  the  age  at 
which  she  would  decline,  but.  by  accident 
she  was  sent  off  in  a  coop  with  others  and  we 
never  saw  her  again.  It  is  too  late  now  for 
us  to  begin  the  experiment  again.    A  hen  is 
quite  young  in  her  second  or  third  year.  A  hen 
belongingto  a  friend  lived  to  be  sixteen  years 
old,  and  laid  three  eggs  the  last  year  of  her  life. 

Another  objection  to  killing  off  the  hens  and 
replacing  them  with  pullets  is  the  liability  of  in- 
juring the  vitality  of  the  stock.  We  know  from 
experience  that  chicks  from  hens  are  stronger, 
more  vigorous,  and  more  easily  raised  than  are 
those  from  pullets,  and  the  continued  use  of  pul- 
lets for  breeders  is  to  use  immature  stock.  The 
hen  should  be  kept  until  she  is  at  least  four  years 
old,  or  as  long  as  she  lays  her  quota  of  eggs. — 
Mirror.  

The  Value  of  Dry  Earth. 

The  hen  house,  more  especially  where  wooden 
floors  are  in  use,  is  not  generally  appreciated. 
Any  kind  of  clean  loam  or  clay  soil  will  answer. 
Occasionally  a  portion  of  this  fresh  earth  may 
be  thrown  around  the  floors  or  scattered  under 
the  roosts.  A  compost  heap  may  shortly  be  be- 
gun. Mix  the  droppings  from  the  roosts  where 
the  fowls  pass  the  night  with  some  of  this.  Pake 
it  away  onoe  or  twice  in  a  fortnight,  and  next 
spring  you  will  have  a  rich  mass  of  manure  for 
your  vegetable  garden,  or  top-dressing  for  the 
grass  or  lawn  around  the  house  that  cannot  be 
excelled  for  its  quality.  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
but  a  little  easy  labor  once  a  week.  The  earth, 
will  help  to  keep  your  house  atmosphere  pm:%*-» 
Poultry  Yard. 
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THE  GREAT  NEW  YORK  SHOW. 

Large  Attendance  and  a  Financial  Suc- 
cess—Well Managed  and  a  Grand 
Display. 

Never  was  a  poultry  show  better  managed 
than  the  one  held  at  the  American  Institute 
Building,  in  New  York  City,  February  19th  to 
25th.  We  regret  we  could  not  give  a  report  of 
the  show  in  March,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  now. 

The  courtesy  of  the  officials,  and  the  strict  im- 
partiality shown  all  added  to  the  general  satis" 
faction.  The  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Mr. 
T.  Farrar  Rackham,  though  having  his  hands 
full,  was  ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  he  did  not  tor 
a  moment  neglect  his  duties.  He  is  a  fit  man  for 
the  position,  courtesy  and  firmness  being  two 
excellent  qualities  possessed  by  him.  The 
Superintendent's  assistant,  Mr.  Geo.  Purdue 
(who  is  also  Treasurer)  did  not  neglect 
his  duties  even  to  attend  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting. 
His  sole  object  was  to  oblige  all  and  see  that 
every  exhibitor  received  the  same  treatment  ac- 
corded to  others.  He  was  himself  a  success  as 
a  [manager. 

All  of  the  officers  did  their  duty  well,  knowing 
no  favorites,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
exhibitor  found  fault,  or  went  away  dissatisfied. 

The  people  turned  out  in  crowds,  and  the  show 
was  a  financial  success. 

The  hall  was  well  ventilated  and  kept  warm. 
The  "Sanitas.Co.,"  kept  the  coops  thoroughly 
disinfected,  and  at  no  time  was  any  odor  per- 
ceptible. 

It  was  the  show  of  the  season,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  breeder  in  the  United  States 
to  begin  now  in  the  work  of  encouraging  a 
similar  show  next  year.  No  one  can 
claim  that  there  was  any  "ring"  or  "clique" 
here .  There  was  too  much  impartiality,  justice 
and  fairness  to  all,  to  allow  of  such  a  thought 
for  a  moment.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
"kick,"  although  one  or  two  judges  were  prob- 
ably not  competent  for  the  classes  they  handled, 
especially  of  the  Langshans,  the  judging  being 
miserable,  though  no  breeder  "kicked." 

The  Light  Brahma  cocks,  judged  bv  G.  O. 
Brown,  of  Baltimore,  were  good.  F.  W".  Gaylor, 
W.  F.  Van  Benschoten,  F.  L.  Mattison,  C.  H. 
Ackerley.  Geo.  Purdue,  P.  Williams,  Dr.  M.  F. 
Lee  and  P.  E.Morgan, competing,  Williams  win- 
ning first  and  Purdue  second.  Mattison  and 
Purdue  won  first  and  second  on  hens.  Capt.  C. 
M.  Griffing,  Shelter  Island.  New  York  and  C.  H. 
Ackerley,  Tonawanda,  New  York,  showed  fine 
cockerels  and  pullets,  Griffing  capturing  one  of 
the  prizes  with  Ackerley  close  up. 

The  Dark  Brahma  prizes  went  to  Newton 
Adams,  P.  Williams  and  M.  S.  Sprout. 

Buff  Cochins  were  judged  by  C.H.Johnson, 
and  he  took  plenty  of  time  and  did  his  duty 
well.  The  first  prize  on  Buff  Cochin  cocks  went 
to  W.  F.  Atkinson,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  who  showed  a 
large  number  of  high-scoring  birds.  Atkinson 
has  been  winning  at  all  the  shows.  George  E. 
Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  won  on  hens.  C.  H. 
Crosby,  F.  W.  Gaylor,  and  D.  A.  Nichols  also 
won  prizes. 

On  Partridge  Cochins.  C.  H.  Crosby,  P.  Wil- 
liams, G.  W.  Mitchell,  and  B.  C.  TJnderhill  won, 
while  D.  A.  Nichols  and  G.  W.  Lovell  won  on 
Black  Cochins.  The  White  Cochin  prizes  went 
to  Mitchell  &  Kussell,  M.  S.  Sprout,  and  R.  P. 
Thompson. 

We  did  not  approve  of  the  Langshan  awards, 
as  the  first  prize  bird  was  far  below  many 
others.  The  second  prize  cock  was  better.  F. 
T.  Underbill,  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y.,  won  the  prize 
for  the  most  symmetrical  Langshan  in  the  show, 
the  award  being  a  special  one,  by  two  selected 
judges.  W.  P.  Smith,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  R.  Sea- 
man, Jericho,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Kelley,  New- 
ark, N.  Y.,  Dr.  F.  M.  Robinson,  Pawling,  N.  Y., 
J.  F.  Knox,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  being  the  winners. 
Smith,  Knox,  and  Robinson  won  on  White  Lang- 
shans. 

Jones  Wilcox  won  on  American  Dominiques, 
Which  had  no  competition. 

The  first  prize  for  Plymouth  Rock  cocks  went 
to  J.  H.Thompson.  Jr.,  Patterson,  N.Y.  Thomp- 
son alsodeserved  the  second  prize.  He  also  won 
some  other  prizes.  Capt.  C.  M.  Griffing.  Shelter 
Island,  N.Y.,  won  on  pullet.with  Thompson  sec- 
ond. W.  J.  Bennett,  Water ville,  N.  Y.,  also 
showed  some  fine  birds,  as  did  also  J.  Forsyth, 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  F.  Barbee,  Millersburg, 
Kentucky. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  prizes  were  won  by  C. 
S.  Cooper,  G.  C.  Morris,  F.  A.  Thayer,  H.  J. 
Quilhot,  Headley  &  Day  and  J.  T.De  Graff. 

Silver  Wyandottes  were  strong.  Chas.  Gam- 
merdinger, Columbus,  O.,  coming  all  the  way 
from  Ohio  to  show,  and  he  won  several  prizes. 


J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  won  the 
prize  for  best  pullet,  with  Dr.  A.F.Beckett, 
Salem,  N.  J.,  second.  B.  S.  Sherrow,  Jones  Wil- 
cox, F.  L.  Mattison,  C.  Hammerschmidt  and  J. 
E.  Hanley,  also  won. 

Golden  Wvandottes  were  shown  by  H.M. 
Fales,  C.  J.  Smith,  F.  L.  Mattison,  H.  E.  Beyea, 
J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.,  and 
Cunningham  &  Blair. 

The  White  Wyandotte  competition  was  strong, 
the  principal  winners  being  Knapp  Brothers, 
Fabius,  N.  Y.,  James  Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  C. 
A  Sharp,  Loekport,  N.  Y.  W.  N.  Oroffut  and 
C.  S.  Cooper,  Knapp  winning  on  pullet  and 
Forsyth  on  hen.  H.  M.  Fales,  La  Salle,  N.  Y., 
won  a  majority  of  the  prizes  on  Black  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Javas  were  shown  "by  J.  Seeley,  C.  Hammer- 
schmidt, L.  Lattin  and  Headley  &  Day.  Mrs. 
H.  J.  McCoun  showed  Jersey  Blues. 

E.  S.  Hickman,  Cheyney,  Pa.,  won  a  majority 
of  the  Black  Spanish  awards. 

The  Andalusians  were  in  force,  C.  A.  Sharp  & 
Co.,  Loekport,  New  York,  winning  a  majority, 
with  W.  J.  Kirby  also  winning. 

The  White  Leghorn  champions  were  Knapp 
Bros.,  Fabius,  New  York  Jas.  Forsyth,  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  J.  W.  King,  Kent,  Ct.,  Charles  Terry, 
Waterville,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  J.  Andrus,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.  Knapp  won  first  on  cockerel  and 
pullet,  Dr.  King  on  hen.  and  Forsyth  on  cock. 

In  Brown  Leghorns  Jas.  Forsyth,  Oswego'N. 
Y.,  won  first  and  second  on  cockerels,  and  first 
and  second  on  cocks.  He  also  won  other  prizes 
on  Leghorns.  W.  J.  Bennett,  Waterville,  New 
York,  showed  some  fine  birds  also,  one  of  his 
winners  scoring  ninety-four.  E.  H.  Bonney, 
J.  Wilcox,  Judd  Bros.,  Headley  &  Day,  H.  C. 
Reed  and  G.  E.  Moore,  showed,  and  also  win- 
ning.  W.  N.  Croffutt  won  first  on  pullet. 

H.  D.  Reed,  Canaan,  Ct  ,  H.  B.  Durfey,  and 
Hallock  Bros.,  showed  Black  Leghorns.  The 
R.  C.  White  Leghorn  prizes  went  to  J.  Forsyth, 
Owego,  N.  Y..  M.  Wooster  and  R.  F.  Clark. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  were  good.  J. 
Forsyth, Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  C.C.  Montague,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  were  winners  with  prize  going  to 
W.  A.  Croffutt,  W.  B.  Sherry  and  D.S.  Shrouds. 

Black  Minorcas  were  in  force,  the  veteran, 
Willaid  Knapp,  Fabius.  N.  Y.,  sweeping  first 
on  cock,  first  on  hen,  first  on  cockerel,  and  first 
on  pullet,  quite  a  number  scoring  ninety-six  and 
over.  Knapp  did  not  leave  much  for  any  one 
else,  as  he  made  a  clean  sweep  on  all  the  pullets 
and  nearly  the  same  on  cockerels. 

Polish,  of  all  kinds,  were  at  the  show,  and 
good  ones.  Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  perhaps  the  largest  exhibitor,  and  he 
won  more  than  his  share  of  prizes. 

In  Hamburgs,  H.  A.  Beyler,  Reading,  Pa„  was 
a  large  exhibitor  and  winner,  as  also  Charles 
Gammerdinger.  Columbus.  Ohio,  S.  O.  Minor,  J. 
T.  Cotlnan.  T.  B.  Newbold,  F.  L.  Mattison,  and 
Jones  Wilcox  also  won. 

White  Dorkings  were  choice,  A.  H.  Anders, 
Kulpsville,  Pa.,  winning  first  on  both  cockerel 
and  pullet,  and  J.  L.  Harris,  Cinnaminson,  N. 
J.,  won  on  hens.  W.  J.  Kirby  and  E.  H.  Warner 
also  won,  Kirby  winning  on  cock.  Anders 
birds  were  imported  stock,  and  as  good  as  could 
be  wished. 

Henry  Hales,  E.  H.Warner  and  Chas.  Gam- 
merdinger divided  the  honors  on  Colored  and 
Silver  Grey  Dorkings. 

In  Red  Caps,  C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Loekport, 
N.  Y.,  swept  the  decks  clean,  winning  every 
prize  offered.  They  showed  grand  birds  and 
competition  was  of  no  avail  against  them. 

All  the  Crevecour  prizes  went  to  Charles 
Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Good  Houdans  were  at  this  show.  Daniel 
Pinckney,  South  Onondaga,  JN.  Y.,  winning  a 
majority  of  the  prizes,  but  James  Forsyth, 
Owego,  New  York  also  won  some  of  the  honors. 
H.  A.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  D.  Kane  also  took  prizes. 

All  the  La  Fleche  prizes  went  to  W.J.  Andrus, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Indiana,  won 
Black-breasted  Red  Games,  taking  first  on  cock, 
first  on  hen,  first  on  cockerel,  and  first  on  pullet. 
They  were  also  the  winners  at  Buffalo  last  year. 

The  great  Indian  Games  (claimed  to 
be  the  coming  fowl)  were  in  force. 
C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Loekport,  N.  Y.,  won 
first  on  cock,  first  on  hen,  first  on 
cockerel,  and  made  Iclean  sweep  on  pullets  tak- 
ing five  prizes  on  pullets.  C.  A.  Bowman.  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  F.  W.  Gaylor,  Quogue.  N.  Y.,  J, 
Lautee,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y..  J.  E.  Spence,  Scot- 
land, and  W.  B.  Sherry,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y. , 
also  showed  oirds.  We  closely  examined  the 
winners,  some  of  which  weighed  nearly  eleven 
pounds.  They  felt  like  lump's  of  lead  when  han- 
dled, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian 
Games  will  take  a  front  rank. 

Nearly  all  the  kinds  of  Bantams  were  shown, 
Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Indiana,  win- 
ning the  cream  on  the  Black-breasted  Reds,  and 
T.  Farrar  Rackham,  East  Orange.  N.  J.,  on 
Pekin  Bantams. 

There  were  some  fine  Pekin  Ducks  on  exhibi- 
tion, F.  Rowland,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  capturing 
first  prize.  His  pair  could  not  well  be  excelled. 
W.  R.  Miller,  Strafford,  Ct.,  won  on  Rouens, 
T.  F.  Rackham,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Cayugas, 
W.  F.  Kirby,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  on  Ayles- 
burys,  and  J.  L.  Harris,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  on 
Muscovys. 

There  was  quite  a  display  of  dressed  fowls, 


broilers,  eggs,  appliances,  etc.,  and  the  pigeon 
display  added  also  to  the  attractions. 

The  incubators  were  numerous.  The  Prairie 
State,  Monarch,  Pineland,  Thermostatic,  Moni- 
tor and  Buckeye,  were  entered.  All  were  hatch- 
ing except  the  Monitor,  which  entered  for  exhi- 
bition only.  The  Prairie  State  won  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  incubator  in  the  Show,  the 
Monarch  won  for  hatching  the  largest  number 
of  chicks  or  ducks,  and  the  Buckeye  won  as  the 
best  incubator  selling  at  aprice  not  exceeding 
$50.  Not  a  single  incubator  in  operation  failed  and 
the  percentage  was  large.  We  do  not  believe 
there  has  ever  been  more  chicks  and  ducks 
hatched  at  any  show  than  at  this.  The  Prairie 
State  Brooder  won  first  prize  in  that  class.  Mr.. 
F.  W.  Gaylor,  Quogue,N.  Y.,  was  the  judge . 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  was  exhibited  by 
the  Prairie  State  Incubator  Company,  Homer 
City,  Pa.,  with  quite  a  line  of  incubators  in> 
operation. 

Next  to  the  Prairie  State  in  the  line  was  the 
Monarch,  made  by  James  Rankin,  South) 
Easton.  Mass.,  and  the  beautiful  sight  of  300^ 
young  Pekin  ducks,  and  also  chicks,  was  dis- 
played. 

Then  the' Thermostatic  came  in  line,  and  also- 
made  hatches.  It  is  made  by  J.  E.  Warner, 
Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator,  made  by  Frank  Sau- 
meling,  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  next  in  order,, 
hatching  out  chicks  from  eggs  that  had  been 
brought  700  miles. 

The  Pineland  Incubator  was  full  of  chicks- 
also,  and  hatched  from  the  first  to  the  last  day- 
It  is  made  by  the  Pineland  Incubator  Company. 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 

The  Monitor,  made  by  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,. 
Ct.,  was  a  well-made  incubator,  on  exhibition 
only. 

The  Pigeon  display  was  one  of  the  best  ever' 
seen,  the  chief  attraction  being  the  Scotch  Pou- 
ters, shown  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Heroux,  Lawrence, 
Mass., though  the  p.igeons  in  all  the  classes  were 
good. 

A  large  number  of  sales  were  made,  ranging 
from  $10  to  $100  per  pair.  There  were  also  a 
large  number  of  breeding  pens  for  exhibition! 
only,  and  they  contained  first-class  birds. 

Nearly  all  the  poultry  journals  we  represent- 
ed, and  among  the  editors  present  were  Mr.. 
Crowell,  of  the  Stockman.  Mr.  Hamilton  of  the 
JV-  E.  Fancier,  Mr.  Branday.  of  the  Practical' 
Poultryman.  Mr.  Cloud,  of  the  Poultry  IVews, 
Mr.  Darrah.  of  the  fanciers'  Eevieio.  Mr.  Long,, 
of  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  Mr.  Pierce, of  the  Fan- 
ciers' Gazette,  Mr.  Orr,  of  the  Pittsburg  Stock- 
man. Mr.  Drevenstedt,  of  the  iV.  J.  Agricultur- 
ist, and  Mrs.  Starr,  of  the  Fanciers'  Journal,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  which 
distributed  thousands  of  sample  copies. 

That  this  was  a  huge  show,  and  was  operated 
on  business  principles,  with  square  dealing  and 
fair  treatment  to  all,  was  the  common  expres- 
sion. As  a  rule  the  awards  were  as  nearly  cor- 
rect as  could  be,  thought  we  think  the  judge  of 
Langshans  is  rather  inexperienced  in  that  class. 
The  "kicker"  was  a  scarce  article,  as  general 
satisfaction  seemed  to  have  been  given. 

The  "knock  out"  of  Pitkin  and  Conger,  in  the 
A.  P.  A.,  meeting  put  nearly  all  in  good  humor, 
as  the  Jonah's  were  thrown  overboard  to  the 
whales,  and  peace  reigned  supreme. 

Bear  in  mind  there  were  2.332  entries,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  next  year  the  breeders  will  stand  up 
for  a  bigger  show,  as  the  right  men  are  in  the 
right  place  in  the  New  York  Association. 


Ten  Dollars  too  High. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Morristown.  Indiana, 
editor  of  Poultry  and  Pets,  writes  us  a  letter  in 
which  he  makes  a  strong  point  against  the  $10 
fee  of  membership  in  the  A.  P.  A.  He  says : 

I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  you  a  letter.  I 
feel  that  the  A.  P.  A.,  meeting  will  show  a  de- 
cided decline  in  its  usefulness,  I  fear  that  the 
country  is  ripe  for  a  rural  association,  as  $10  for 
membership  effectually  bare  so  many  persons 
from  ever  hoping  to  become  members.  An 
association  organized  on  a  broad,  liberal  basis, 
with  $1.00  initiation  fee,  and  fifty  cents  an- 
nually, as  dues  would  catch  the  whole  poultry 
fraternity.  I  want  to  see  it  so  the  great  mass  o'f 
farmers  can  become  members  ot  an  organization 
devoted  to  their  interests,  and  this  they  cannot 
do  unless  an  association  is  formed  that  will  em- 
brace them  all.  I  am  certain  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  a  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose and  backed  by  the  Poultry  Keeper  could 
affect  as  much  as  just  after  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  If  notice  should  be  given,  and 
members  of  the  old  association  would  desert  it 
like  rats  from  a  "sinking  ship." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  $10  is  more  than  the 
people  will  pay  for  the  empty  privilege  of  join- 
ing the  A.  P.  A.  The  high  fee  was  imposed  on 
the  false  supposition  that  the  more  a  man  paid 
to  come  in  the  more  respectable  he  was,  thus  es- 
tablishing a  pocket-book  scale  of  membership. 
The  last  proceedings  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  had  no  re- 
port of  the  Treasurer  (at  Buffalo)  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  $10  may  be  for  spittoons,  curtains, 
or  whatever  the  "boss"  authorized.  A  National 
Association,  with  delegates  from  all  poultry 
associations,  would  be  compelled  to  do  business 
on  business  principles. 
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Improvement  in  Brooders. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dougherty,  Absecon,  N.  J.,  sends  us 
a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  top- heat  pipe 
system  of  brooding,  which  we  give  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  interested.  Referring  to  the  plans 
given  in  our  last  issue  he  says: 

I  think  I  can  make  some  improvements  on  the 
arrangement.  To  have  a  small  door  in  the  divi- 
sion of  each  pen,  so  that  when  they  are  to  be 
changed  the  pens  can  be  emptied  by  simply 
opening  the  small  door.  This  I  think  you  will 
find  more  rapid  work  and  much  easier  than 
catching,  placing  in  a  basket,  and  then  empty- 
ing in  another  pen.  The  next  improvement  is, 
instead  of  building  up  eighteen  inches  in  the 
nursery,  to  make  it  seventeen  inches,  and  have 
a  moveable  floor  for  each  pen.  When  you  clean 
up  all  you  have  to  do  is  pull  the  floor  out,  scrape 
off,  and  return  to  place.  With  a  stationary  floor 
there  is  much  trouble  to  clean  under  the  pipes, 
and  instead  of  being  particular  about  it,  one  is 
lead  to  slight  it,  the  consequence  in  the  sweet 
bye  and  bye — vermin.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
specifications  a  great  mistake  is  made  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  feet  of  pipe  it  will 
take.  Instead  of  the  neighborhood  of  150  feet  it 
will  take  over  200  feet.  In  the  design  the  house 
is  forty  feet  long,  divided  up  in  fattening,  pip, 
and  nursery  room.  It  will  take  for  the  fattening 
room  112  feet,  for  the  pip  room  eighty  feet,  for 
the  nursery  thirty-two  feet.  This  makes  224 
feet  without  going  into  the  boiler  room,  Other- 
wise I  think  the  arrangement  very  good. 

We  have  other  cuts  to  present,  of  the  plan 
given,  which  will  give' an  additional  insight  into 
the  details.  They  will  appear  in  April  Poultry 
Keeper,  if  we  can  get  the  cuts  in  time.  We 
think  Mr.  Dougherty's  suggestions  excellent, 
and  as  all  are  free  to  improve  on  anything  ap- 
pearing in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  we  are  happy 
when  they  do  so.  The  pipe  system  is  shown  in 
March  Poultry  Keeper. 


They  Do  Xot  Lay. 

Mr.C.  H.  Liebenstein.La  Grange, Mo. .sends  us 
a  letter  in  which  he  describes  a  difficulty  often 
met  with  by  our  readers.  His  hens  do  not  lay 
and  he  tells  how  he  feeds,  saying: 

What  can  be  the  trouble  with  my  hens,  they 
do  not  lay?  I  feed  cut  clover  soaked  in  hot 
water  over  night,  mixed  with  bran,  ship  stuff, 
and  ground  or  rolled  oats.  No  feed  at  noon. 
At  night  I  feed  wheat  two  nights  in  succession, 
and  on  the  third  night  corn.  The  bottom  of  the 
house,  which  is  a  board  floor,  I  have  covered 
with  sand,  and  on  that  I  spread  hay  and  scatter 
their  grain,  so  they  have  to  scratch  for  it, 
change  water  three  times  a  day,  giving  it  to 
them  luke-warm .  Have  a  dust  bath  in  each 
run,  and  also  give  thein  broken  crockery  each 
week  for  grit.  Also  feed  meat,  chopped,  once  a 
week,  and  occasionally  a  crock  of  milk.  Think- 
ing they  were  too  fat,  I  begin  with  this  week  to 
cut  off  the  morning  feed  and  only  feed  once  a 
day,  and  let  the  birds  range  over  the  hills.  So 
far  no  change. 

When  hens  become  fat  they  do  not  become  so 
in  a  day.  Fat  is  a  slow  accumulation.  To  turn 
the  hens  on  the  range  and  expect  them  to  lay 
is  anticipating  speedy  work.  It  takes  time  for 
the  hens  to  get  into  condition  after  they  are  put 
on  the  range.  When  hens  are  fat  shut  off  the 
food  entirely  until  they  are  reduced  in  flesh. 
True,  all  eggs  will  cease,  but  when  the  hens  get 
down  to  "racehorse  trim"  they  will  lay  all  the 
more. 


He  Keeps  a  Thousand  Hens. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Martin,  Blairstown,  N.  J  ,  keeps  a 
thousand  hens,  and  sends  us  a  letter  to  that  ef- 
fect, as  follows: 

I  see  by  last  Poultry  Keeper  a  correspon- 
dent wants  to  know  of  some  one  keeping  a  large 
lot  of  hens  for  ordinary  market  and  eggs.  I 
have  1,000,  if  that  is  flock  enough.  Send  him  up. 
My  business  for  twenty-five  years  has  been 
fruit,  but  I  always  kept  some  fowls.  I  read  be- 
tween his  lines  the  doubt  as  to  hens  paying  for 
ordinary  purposes.  I  have  been  there  myself, 
and  am  testing  it  for  one.  Your  paper  is  TOP, 
some  of  us  know,  if  we  don't  spoil  your  useful- 
ness by  our  flattery.  I  was  at  your  town  Jan. 
5th,  but  you,  with  others,  were  reported  down 
with  grip.  More  grit,  Brother  Jacobs,  more 
grit.  As  to  your  set-to  with  Wallace,  I  am  like 
the  old  woman— "Go in,  old  man;  Go  in,  bar; 
best  man  win."  You  have  my  side,  you  may 
not  care  for  my  opinion,  but  it  will  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  I  have  little  faith  in  a  party  keeping  a 
dozen  fowls  and  selling  stock  eggs,  etc.,  at  $3  to 
$25,  to  everybody  and  getting  their  supply  from 
— nobody  knows  where .  "Live  and  let  live"  is 
my  motto.  Hope  to  meet  you  at  New  York. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is 


one  who  has  so  large  a  flock.  Mr.  M.  is  rather 
too  modest  in  his  letter.  We  hope  he  will  let  us 
know  how  he  has  succeeded,  the  cost  of  labor, 
buildings,  etc. 

Preserving  Ensilage  or  Green  Food. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Crosby,  Heyworth,  111.,  tried  en- 
silage last  year,  and  failed  to  preserve  it.  We 
give  the  words  of  Mr.  Crosby,  in  order  to  give 
more  information.  He  says: 

I  will  give  my  experience  in  making  ensilage 
for  the  200  hens  that  I  have.  When  I  stripped 
my  corn,  I  bound  the  blades,  cut  them  fine,  and 
tramped  them  in  a  tight  barrel,  laying  a  weight 
on  them.  When  the  turnips  were  pulled,  I  cut 
off  the  tops,  tramped  them  in  a  barrel,  putting 
chaff  on  top,  adding  a  light  weight.  Another 
tight  barrel  was  filled  with  the  leaves  and  small 
heads  of  cabbages,  chaff  was  placed  on  top,  but 
no  weight  was  added.  Xhes  were  placed  where 
they  did  not  freeze.  When  opened  the  cane 
blades  were  moulded  and  worthless,  the  turnips 
were  spoiled  while  the  cabbage  was  a  rotten 
mass  with  a  terrible  stench.  I  thought  I  went 
according  to  the  directions  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  Where  did  I  make  my  mistake  ? 

Bear  in  mind  that  ensilage  will  keep  only 
.when  the  air  is  excluded  which  is  done  by  plac- 
ing heavy  weights  on  the  contents  of  the  barrel. 
To  have  it  properly  packed  it  should  be  pressed 
as  closely  as  tobacco  in  a  box,  or  a  layer  of  figs. 
It  is  better  to  use  matured  food  rather  than  that 
which  is  watery.  The  cattlemen  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  ensilage. 


Mr.  Doyle's  Brahmas. 

Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  who  forwarded  us  the  cut 
of  the  Light  Brahma  hen  in  this  issue,  formerly 
of  Blue  Island,  111.,  has  removed  his  stock  to 


Light  Brahma  Hen. 

FROM  ALFRED  DOYLE,  129  THIRTIETH  ST., 
CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

South  Evanston,  (address  of  Mr.  Doyle,  129 
Thirtieth  St.,  Chicago).  As  Mr.  Doyle  is  an  old 
familiar  breeder  to  our  readers  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  say  that  his  stock  is  among 
the  best  in  the  country,  and  he  never  exhibits 
but  what  he  takes  his  share  of  the  prizes.  He 
also  breeds  Dark  Brahmas  of  as  good  quality  as 
his  Lights,  and  they  won  most  of  the  prizes  at 
Peoria,  111.,  last  December,  and  sickness  pre- 
vented him  exhibiting  at  other  shows.  We 
know  Mr.  Doyle  personally  and  think  he  tries 
hard  to  please  his  customers.  He  is  an  old 
breeder  of  Lights  and  any  one  wanting  any- 
thing in  his  line  should  write  to  him. 


Cholera  and  Indigestion. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  and  indigestion.  Mr.  J.  R.  Grant,  Kane, 
ville,  111.,  makes  a  point  on  the  matter,  which  is 
worth  discussing.  He  writes: 

In  the  Poultry  Keeper  Special,  under  the 
head  of  "The  only  reliabie  symptoms"of  cholera, 
it  says  "the  only  reliable  symptom,  is  a  yellow 
coloration  of  the  urates."  Now,  does  it  follow 
that  such  a  coloration  always  means  cholera  ?  1 
have  several  times  had  fowls  to  get  sick,— gener- 
ally two  or  three  at  a  time,— and  the  urates  were 
decidedly  yellow,  and  the  bowel  evacuations  a 
very  bright  grass  green  ;  but  I  did  not  suppose 
it  was  cholera,  for  by  giving  carbolic  acid,  red 
pepper  sometimes  a  little  castor  oil,  and  such 
simple  remedies,  made  into  pills,  they  always 
recovered  after  two  or  three  days.  Although  I 
always  separated  them  from  the  well  ones,  as 
soon  as  they  became  sick,  and  used  ordinary  pre- 


cautions to  prevent  contagion.  I  never  used  any 
means  of  disinfection,  further  than  burning  the 
straw  in  the  box,  where  the  sick  chickens  were  ■ 
confined.  Now,  if  they  had  cholera,  and  it  is  any 
such  contagious  disease  as  it  is  represented:  to-be, . 
would  not  some  of  them  certainly  have  been  sure  ■ 
to  die,  and  would  not  others  have  taken  the 
disease  ?  What  do  you  think  of  vaccination  as  a 
preventative  of  cholera? 

The  signs  of  cholera  are  to  be  taken  collec- 
tively. In  the  expression  used— "the  only  reli- 
able symptom  is  a  coloration  of  the  urates,"— ap- 
plies only  when  there  is  diarrhoea,  and  prostra- 
tion. The  article  in  Poultry  Keeper  Special' 
should  be  read  in  full.  Cholera  "kills  or  cures" 
in  a  short  time,  but  indigestion  may  show  its  - 
effects  for  weeks.  Cholera  causes  intense  thirst'  - 
which  is  not  the  case  with  bowel  disease  from 
indigestion.  The  first  is  a  contagious  disease, . 
the  second  a  disease  that  may  be  due  to  over- 
feeding, to  lack  of  variety,  to  absence  of  grit,and> 
to  close  confinement  without  exercise.  Cholera, 
is  accompanied  with  great  prostration,  rapid, 
evacuations,  and  ends  in  death  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  as  a  rule,  though  sometimes, 
it  does  not  cause  death  for  two  or  three  days. 


Turpentine  for  Boup. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Popp- 
Covington,  Ohio,  is  one  that  will  be  of  much 
interest  to  those  who  desire  to  know  more  in  re. 
gard  to  that  dreaded  disease — roup.  He  says : 

As  I  am  a  new  hand  at  the  business,  I  will  try 
and  tell  you  what  experiments  I  have  had  with 
chickens.  As  for  roup  I  am  afraid  of  it  no  more, 
and  my  remedy  is  turpentine ;  whenever  we  get  a 
northeast  wind  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for 
roup,  and  have  never  failed  since  I  use  turpen- 
tine. Whenever  I  see  a  hen  come  out  in  the 
morning  with  a  swelled  head,  or  frothy  eyes,  I 
just  give  her  about  two-thirds  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  turpentine,  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
(best),  and  a  few  drops  of  castor  oil  (best).  I 
used  to  dread  the  roup  worse  than  any  disease 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  now  I  can  easily  manage 
it.  I  have  only  been  in  the  chicken  business 
about  two  years.  So  you  may  know  I  am  not  an 
experienced  hand  yet.  Now  if  any  of  your  read- 
ers will  try  my  remedy  as  soon  as  they  discovei? 
the  swelled  head,  I  am  pretty  sure  it  will  cure, 
as  it  never  failed  for  me.  In  1888  I  lost  about  100 
fowls  with  it,  as  it  was  my  first  year,  and  I  did 
not  know  what  roup  was  until  I  took  the  Poul- 
try Keeper. 

We  have  freely  recommended  turpentine  for 
roup.  Investigations  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hock,  in  a 
former  letter  to  us,  states  that  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine was  destructive  to  roup  germs.  It  is  a 
cheap  remedy,  and  is  worthy  a  trial.  Read  the 
above  letter  carefully. 


How  Much  to  Feed. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  individual  mem  - 
bers  of  the  flock,  the  matter  of  "how  much  to 
feed"  is  one  that  can  be  ascertained  only  by  ob- 
servation and  daily  experience  with  the  hens. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  is  giving  his 
attention  to  poultry,  in  a  letter  to  us,  says: 

In  regard  to  the  rations,  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible,  at  present,  to  "figure  out"  a  ration 
with  narrow  limits,  solely  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  the  egg  and  of  the  foods. 
One  could  only  say  that  the  food  must  necessar- 
ily contain  not  less  than  certain  amounts  of  such 
and  such  constituents,  and  in  such  form  and  as- 
sociation as  to  not  makefile  fowl  too  fat,  or  in- 
juriously affect  the  health.  To  make  the  best 
ration  one  must  be  guided  by  results  of  much 
experience  and  many  experiments,  for  although 
the  composition  of  the  foods  may  be  known,  we 
do  not  know  (at  least  I  can't  find  anyone  who 
knows)  what  per  cent  of  different  foods  is  di- 
gestible by  birds,  and  I  don't  think  we  have  any 
right  to  assume  that  the  power  of  digestion  is 
the  same  as  with  mammals  on  the  same  food . 

The  matterof  feeding,  therefore,  is  one  that 
cannot  be  understood  except  by  experience.  A 
hen  will  fatten  more  readily  than  a  growing 
pullet,  and  a  laying  hen  requires  more  nitrogen- 
ous food  than  one  not  laying.  Then,  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  says,  the  amount  of  food  given  is  no 
evidence  of  the  digestible  capacity  of  a  fowl 
Some  hens  may  eat  less  food  than  others  yet  di 
gest  more.  It  is  these  several  factors  that  serve 
to  render  it  difficult  to  select  a  ration  for  a  flock. 
Individual  characteristics,  the  condition  of  the 
fowls,  age,  breed,  shelter,  kind  of  range,  con- 
finement, and  even  the  grit,  are  matters  that 
regulate  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality,  for 
the  hen  must  not  be  deprived  of  what  she  needs 
and  she  must  not  be  made  too  fat  for  a  laying 
hen. 
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Poultry  Raising  on  Large  Scale. 

C.  B.  SEWCOMB,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

I  have  been  a  "hen  crank"  for  fifteen  years, 
and  have  raised  as  high  as  700  chickens  in  a 
year,  not  a  large  number,  to  be  sure,  ince  incu- 
bators have  come  into  use,  but  a  goodly  num- 
ber by  the  old-fashioned  way  of  "natural  incu- 
bation." Thinking  if  I  could  get  near  a  city, 
where  there  was  a  good  market,  I  should  cer- 
tainlv  make  a  success  of  the  business,  I  bought 
a  small  farm,  six  years  ago,  within  five  miles  of 
the  center  of  Minneapolis, and  have  made  money, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  way  I  expected,  but 
simply  by  the  rise  of  my  land  from  $80  to  $800 
per  acre.  So  you  see  the  chicken  business  has 
been  indirectly  a  good  thing  for  me.  But  I  am 
as  ambitious  as  ever  to  make  money  out  of  the 
business  itself.  Last  spring  I  made  two  250-egg 
Poultry  Keeper  incubators,  with  which  I 
hatched  from  sixty  to  seventy-live  per  cent,  of 
the  fertile  eggs.  "With  those  and  my  hens  I 
hatched  1100  chicks,  and  lost  900  by  not  having 
the  right.kind  of  brooder,  and  that  is  the  rock 
on  which  are  wrecked  the  fond  anticipations  of 
so  many  who  start  out  with  high  hopes  in  this 
poultry  business.  With  the  knowledge  gained 
by  this' experience,  I  am  confident  that  I  can, 
another  season  reverse  the  order,  and  raise  900 
chickens  out  of  1100.  I  am,  therefore,  laying  my 
plans  to  hatch  many  more  than  this  latter 
number  this  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
limited number  of  ducks  I  hope  to  raise,  and,  as 
I  shall  have  brooders  used  by  the  most  success- 
ful poultry  raisers  in  the  United  States,  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  may  not  succeed.  Experience  is  a 
wonderful  teacher,  and  from  the  past  I  have 
learned  many  profitable  lessons. 

And  now  I  wish  to  ask  why  we  have  no  more 
facts  and  figures  with  regard  to  what  is  being 
done  in  the  poultry  business  on  a  large  scale? 
Is  it  because  there  are  none  to  give, especially  in 
the  line  of  egg  production?  We  have  accounts 
innumerable  as  to  what  this  one  and  that  one 
has  done  with  a  few  hens,  but  there  is  a  remark- 
able and  rather  suspicious  silence  as  to  what 
any  one  has  done  with  thousands  of  hens,  and 
the  idea  consequently  obtains  largely  that  it 
cannot  be  done  profitably !  Now,  I  want  to  ask 
you,  and  1  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the 
question,  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  any 
who  keep  hens  by  the  thousand  to  produce  eggs? 
If  so, who  are  they,  and  where  are  they.and  how 
do  they  do  it? 

In  L»wis'  Poultry  Book,  published  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
South  American  poultry  farm,  where  one,  Don 
San  Fuentes,  had  6,000  hens,  and  was  having 
great  success,  raising  20.000  chickens  every  year 
and  gathering  200  dozens  of  eggs  a  day(!),  on 
an  average.  Unfortunately,  this  poultry  farm 
was  in  Chili,  South  America,  making  this  story 
hard  to  verify.  But  whether  Don  San  Fuentes 
was  a  myth  or  not  he  certainly,  it  seems  to  me, 
run  the  business  on  correct  principles,  for  he 
■  divided  his  hens  into  flocks  of  fifty  each  and  put 
each  flock  into  a  house  200  feet  from  any  other 
house,  and  separate  flocks,  we  know,  when  so 
situated,  will  not  mix  up.  Now,  is  not  this  the 
surest  way  to  succeed  if  one  has  the  land.  I 
know  a  man  who,  last  spring,  had  400  hens,  all 
running  together,  and  although  they  had  alarge 
roomy  house,  and  unlimited  range,  and  feed 
that  experience  has  shown  would  have  made  a 
small  number  of  hens  lay,  yet  he -got  but  few 
eggs,  disease  got  among  them  and  he  lost  one 
half  the  number.  To  be  sure  they  were  mostly 
old  hens  that  he  had  picked  up  in  different 
places,  but  I  believe  after  all,  if  he  had  scattered 
them  over  his  farm,  in  small  flocks  of  about 
twenty-five  in  a  place,  the  outcome  would  have 
been  different.  And  that  is  just  what  I  propose 
to  do  in  the  future.  I  have  been  working 
for  years  to  put  myself  in  shape  to  make 
this  poultry  business  a  "business,"  but  for 
reasons  I  need  not  enumerate  I  have 
been  kept  from  it.  But  the  time  has  now 
come  when  I  expect  to  do  this  and  nothing  else, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  surer  way 
of  success  titan  by  scattering  them  around  in 
small  flocks.  When  I  came  to  Minneapolis  I 
brought  twenty-five  hens,  all  I  cared  to  keep,  as 
I  had  much  to  do  to  get  established  in  my  new 
home  the  first  year,  and  it  was  wonderful  the 
amount  of  eggs  I  got  from  those  hens.  Now,  if 
I  put  twenty-five  hens  in  one  place,  and  twenty- 
five  more  far  enough  away,  so  that  they  wont 
mix  with  lot  number  one,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum, why  can't  I  get  like  results  from  every 
flock?  With  the  necessary  experience  I  presume 
I  could  get  just  as  good  results,  and  perhaps 
better,  by  keeping  them  in  yards,  but  with  my 
limited  experience  it  seems  to  me  that  the  other 
way  is  the  safer. 

Now  I  don't  think  the  Poultry  Keeper  could 
do  its  readers  a  greater  service  than  by  giving 
us,  not  theories,  but  facts,  as  to  what  is  actually 
being  done  in  producing  eggs  on  a  large  scale. 
If  any  one  is  doing  it  tell  us  who  they  are,  where 
they  are,  and  how  they  are  doing  it.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  John  Smith  gets,  from  Jan- 
uary to  January,  1000  eggs  from  ten  hens.  We 
are  glad  of  it,  and  rejoice  in  John's  success,  but 
t.  would  be  much  more  interesting  to  know  that 


his  neighbu.-  Jones  gets  100,000  eggs  from  1000 
hens,  or  his  neighbor  Brown  1,000,000  eggs  from 
10.000  hens,  or  his  neighbor—,  but  I  stop,  realiz- 
ing there  must  be  a  limit  to  egg  production  by 
any  one  person,  though  I  fail  to  see  just  where 
to  draw  the  line. 

Now  Mr.  Editor  there  are  thousands  of  the 
readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  who  are  hun- 
gering \nd  thirstir„  for  ju^t  the  information  I 
seek.  Will  you  give  it  to  us  ? 

iMr.  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  has  a 
large  place,  the  Dunbarton  Poultry  Farm,  Atco, 
N.  J.,  (near  Hammonton)  has  1000  hens,  and  is 
now  building  for  10,000.  M.  Davenport,  English- 
town  N.  J.,  has  a  large  place.In  large  flocks  labor 
is  a  great  factor.  No  one  can  succeed  who  buys  a 
large  lot  of  hens,  for  by  so  doing  a  single  hen 
may  bring  disease,  lice,  etc.,  to  all.  We  will 
cheerfully  give  any  information  regarding  large 
poultry  farms.  We  know  of  none  that  will  give 
us  facts  and  figures.  ■  We  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  South  American  farm.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  give  us  any  facts  on  poultry  in  large  num- 
bers.—Ed,] 


Grit  Will  Make  Hens  Lay. 

R.  DE  GARNO,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  J.  G.  Mosher  describes  a  broken-down 
hen,  and  ascribes  the  whole  difficulty  to  feeding 
oats,  and  declares  that  he  will  be  very  careful 
how  he  feeds  them  in  the  future,  as  he  considers 
oats  unlit  for  poultry  except  said  poultry  run  at 
large.  Not  so,  friend  Mosher,  your  conclusions 
are  wrong,  for  had  you  fed  that  hen  more  dry 
oats,  with  the  proper  grit  for  her  to  have  ground 
them  with,  instead  of  feeding  your  scalded  bran 
and  middlings,  which  you  fed  warm,  conse- 
quently put  more  fat  on  h«r  than  was  good, 
either  for  the  production  of  eggs  or  for  her 
health,  the  said  hen  would  be  shelling  out  eggs 
instead  of  having  been  the  victim  of  your  dis- 
secting knife.  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  proper  grit.  It  certainly  has 
no  reference  to  coarse  gravel  or  broken  oyster 
shells, -for  those  are  things  long  since  banished 
from  the  poultry  yard.  What,  then,  is  it?  It  is 
flint,  broken  so  fine  that  there  is  not  a 
single  piece  larger  than  a  grain 
of  buckwheat,  and  two-thirds  of  it  less  than  use- 
half  the  size.  In  fact,  if  it  were  broken  Jso  tha 
the  pieces  were  no  larger  than  a  pin  head,  it 
would  be  better,  as  all  pieces,  when  once  '-ken 
in  the  gizzard,  remain  there  until  reduced  to 
dust,  then  pass  off  with  the  excrement.  A  large 
piece  wears  smooth  just  as  quick  as  a  small  one, 
and  the  time  it  remains  in  the  gizzard  in  this 
smooth  condition  will  be  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  therefore  this  easisy  explains  why  fowls 
running  at  large  pick  up  these  very  small  par- 
ticles of  stone  with  their  food.  They  are  rough 
and  sharp,  and  serve  as  first  class  grinding  ma- 
terial, one  day  or  so,  then  are  worn  out  and 
gone.  Thus  you  see  they  always  have  sharp 
grit  on  hand  when  it  is  obtainable.  To  illustrate 
the  workings  or  effectiveness  of  first  class  grit, 
I  will  give  you  a  little  history  of  how  I  under- 
took to  keep  fifteen  fowls  in  a  yard  twenty 
feet  square.  Commenced  at  first,  of  course, 
by  feeding  scalded  bran  and  middlings, 
boiled  turnips, cabbage,potatoes,etc,  fed  warm, 
for  the  morning  meal, a  small  quantity  of  wheat 
or  oats  at  noon  thrown  in  some  straw  or  leaves, 
to  compel  the  biddies  to  scratch  for  a  little  ex- 
ercise, and  what  whole  corn  they  would  pick  up 
greedily  for  their  supper  at  night.  One  box, 
nailed  at  the  side  of  the  coop,  always  contained 
oyster  shells  that  had  been  crushed,  another 
gravel,  and  still  another  broken  bits  of  char- 
coal, about  the  size  of  grains  of  corn.  This  I 
believe  is  the  regulation  formula  for  poultry 
feeding  the  world  over.  Now,  for  the  results  of 
this  high  pressure  plan  of  feeding.  First  year, 
few  eggs,  fowls  very  fat,  five  died.  Second  year, 
a  slight  increase  in  eggs,  fowls  not  so  fat,  lost 
four,  and  so  it  went  from  season  to  season.  Some 
person  would  tell  me  that  I  fed  too  much.  The 
next  year  I  would  cut  down  the  feed  and  save 
my  fowls,  but  get  no  eggs.  Then  some  one 
would  tell  me  to  feed  more,  but  when  I  in- 
creased my  feed  enough  to  get  eggs,  I  lost  more 
or  less  of  my  fowls.  Others  would  tell  me  it 
was  utterly  "impossible  to  make  a  success  of 
keeping  poultry  in  a  small  yard,  like  the  one 
they  were  in,  confined  as  they  were  winter  and 
summer.  I  must  have  had  the  right  kind  of  grit, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  for  I  persevered  under 
all  kinds  of  difficulties  until  the  ninth  year,  and 
then  I  looked  for  the  cause  of  my  failures  in  an 
entirely  new* direction,  and  got" out  of  the  old 
ruts  by"  depending  entirely  upon  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  by  dissecting  a  few  fowls.  The  first 
one  operated  on  was  from  my  own  yard,  and  ap- 
parently in  good  health,  but 'very  fat.  Verdict- 
no  grinding  material  of  any  description  in  the 
gizzard.  Second  fowl,  bought  from  a  farmer 
where  it  had  free  range,  in  fair  condition.  Giz- 
zard contained  quite  a  quantity  of  small  angular 
stones,  none  larger  than  a  grain  of  buckwheat, 
and  many  like  little  grains  of  sand.  This  dis- 
secting business  I  followed  for  some  time, 
with  the  above  results.  Very  little  varia- 
tion    at    any    one    time,    "as    I  always 


took  one  fowl    from    my  own    yard  and 
the  next  from  a  farm    where    it  had  free 
range.  These  experiments  convinced  me  at 
once  that  where  the  fowl  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter  whatever  it  selected  the  small  bits  of 
grit  and  stone  instead  of  the  larger,  but  did  not 
give  me  any  information  why  they  did  not  eat 
the  crushed  oyster  shells  and  gravel  in  my 
boxes,  but  after  a  little  thought  and  experiment- 
ing 1  adopted  the  following  plan,  which  seems 
to  work  to  perfection:   I  put  enough  broken 
crockery  or  flint, 'whichever  I  happen  to  have, 
in  the  feed  troughs  to  last  one  day,  then  feed 
oats  or  other  grain  on  them,  and  in  less  than 
three  days  the  fowls  will  eat  the  grit  almost  as 
if  it  was  corn.  At  the  present  time,  which  is 
many  years  after  these  experiments,  I  have  a 
pen  of  Asiatics,  hatched  the  26th  day  of  May 
last,  that  commenced  to  eat  oats  fed  on  broken 
crockery  and  flint  when  they  were  ten  days  old. 
and  have  never  eaten  four  quarts  of  any  other 
grain  in  their  lives ;  injfact,  oats  and  a  few  table 
scrans,  with  green    food,    has    been  their 
only  feed,  and  under  this  treatment  the  pullets 
began  to  lay  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  are 
laying  now,  being  at  the  same  time  the  very 
pictures  of  health.    They  made  tine  growths, 
never  having  shown  any  illness,  and  to-day  are 
very  much  admired  by  every  one  who  sees 
them  for  their  glossy  plumage,  bright  red  combs 
and  wattles.  These  birds  I  have  raised  in  a 
yard  twenty  feet  square,  where  I  have  raised 
chickens  for  the  last  twenty  years,  sometimes 
as  high  as  forty  per  year,  and  the  earth  in  the 
yard  has  never  been  changed,  simply  forked 
over  from  four  to  eight  times  a  year,  and 
under  these  circumstances  I  am  somewhat 
proud  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  to  record  a 
single  death,  either  of  a  chicken  or  fowl,  in  the 
last  four  years.  From  the  above  you  can  see 
why  I  advocate  small  flint,  grit  and  oats,  and 
my  way  of  feeding  them,  as  they  have  proved  a 
perfect  success  with  me  where  my  fowls  are 
confined  in  such  close  quarters.    Perhaps  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  will  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  break  flint  stone  for  their  poultry. 
To  such  I  would  say  that  John  I.  Mercer  can 
furnish  them  with  all  the  small  size  broken 
flint  they  wish.     His  advertisement  will  be 
found  in  the  February  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  where  there  are  a  number  of  other 
good  things  as  Brother  Jacobs  always  seems  to 
be  locking  after  the  welfare  of  his  readers. 


She  Cured  Them  All. 

MARY  A.  TAIL,  PATERSON,  N.  3.1 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  help  your  paper  has 
been  to  me.  Last  year  my  chickens  had  the 
roup,  and  I  lost  over  thirty  "from  it.  This  year  I 
hail  a  new  hen  house  built,  and  was  going  to 
work  in  earnest,  when  one  morning  I  went  out 
to  feed  my  chickens  and  ten  of  them  sat  on  the 
perch  with  eyes  swollen,  some  in  both  and  some 
only  in  one  eye.  I  was  completely  discouraged, 
but  I  caught  them  (not  much  trouble),  took 
them  to  a  room  in  the  cellar,  and  said  they  could 
stay  there  until  they  died.  The  week  before  I 
had  received  a  sample  copy  of  your  paper,  and 
the  thought  came  to  me  that  there  might  be 
some  cure. in  that.  I  looked  it  over  carefully 
and  found  quite  a  long  recipe,  of  which  I  only 
took  a  little  part.  I  got  ten  cents'  worth  of  the 
diluted  carbolic  acid,  and  I  caught  each  chicken 
and  washed  its  head  and  eyes  freely  with  it.  In 
four  days  every  one  of  that  lot  was  out  in  the 
hen  house  again.  But  more  kept  getting  sick, 
until  thirty-seven  in  all  had  it,  but  I  did  not 
lose  one."  I  bought  in  all  twenty  cents' 
worth  of  the  acid,  and  one  morning  before  day- 
light I  took  a  pail  of  warm  water,  put  in  .about 
five  cents'  worth  of  acid,  took  a  fine  sprinkler, 
and  gave  all  the  chickens  in  the  house  or  on  the 
perches  a  good  sprinkling,  then  closed  the  door 
and  let  them  smell  of  that  for  awhile.  I  had  156 
chickens  altogether,  and  all  their  sickness  cost 
me  was  twenty  cents.  I  value  your  paper  very 
highly,  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  as  much 
again"  for  it. 


A  Profitable  Flock. 

.1.  W.  BLOUGH,  HOOVERSVILLE,  PA. 

We  will  give  you  an  account  of  our  poultry 
stock  of  1889,  from  one  year  to  the  other.  We 
had  sixty  hens  and  six  roosters,  in  an  average 
during  the  year,  and  kept  a  record  of  all  the 
eges  every  day.  The  whole  amount  of  eggs  are 
8,1 12,  or  676  do'zen,  or  135  eggs  per  hen,  and  aver- 
age price  fifteen  cents  per  dozen;  but  we  had  a 
good  many  of  the  hens  to  hatch  and  raise  chicks 
out  ot  the  above  number.  We  have  a  good 
range  for  them,  and  a  good  place  for  them  to 
roost  and  lay.  No  truoble  with  lice  or  roup,  and 
plenty  of  work  for  them  to  keep  them  awake, 
and  a  coop  for  the  broody  ones  to  break  them 
ii]),  and  give  them  plenty  of  food  in,  and  some- 
times a  male,  as  in  this  way  we  can  break  them 
quickest.  For  the  whole  stock  we  change  their 
food  often.  Our  stock  consists  of  Light  Brah- 
mas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  about  half  of 
the  former,  pure  breeds;  but  we  expect  to  get 
fresh  stock  of  all.  We  like  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er so  well  that  we  think  we  cannot  do  without 
it.  If  this  is  worth  anything  you  can  use  it  to 
your  pleasure. 
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Experience  of  Amateurs. 

DYER  BROS.,  EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

We  are  amateurs  in  the  chicken  business,  hut 
by  the  aid  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Mr. 
Jacobs'  twenty-five  cent  books  we  are  making 
progress.  We  made  an  incubator  according  to 
the  ulans  in  the  book— "Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers"—and  it  holds  160  eggs.  The  first  hatch 
yielded,  from  153  fertile  eggs  ninety-two  lively 
chicks.  They  are  now  five  weeks  old,  and  are 
doing  finely,  we  having  lost  only  seven  of  them. 
The  second  hatch  was  very  large.  So  large,  in 
fact,  that  we  did  not  realize  how.  More  than 
a  hundred  chicks  hatching  would  send  up  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer,  and  in  the  morning 
we  took  out  a  six  quart  pail  full  of  dead  chicks. 
About  thirty  of  the  hatch  survived  the  roasting 
which  we  gave  them.  We  have  just  put  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty  eggs  for  the  third  hatch. 
Last  night  was  the  first  night,  and  we  cou  d  not 
tell  just  how  the  thermometer  would  settle 
down.  We  cooled  the  eggs  down,  and  went  to 
bed,  the  thermometer  having  reached  108  or  109 
degrees  before  that  time.  In  the  morning  the 
thermometer  was  107  degrees.  Do  you  think 
that  heat  for  so  short  a  time  would  destroy  the 
germ  the  first  twenty-four  hours  ?  [No— Ed.] 
We  shall  know  in  tli  ree  weeks  and  will  let  you 
know  how  we  succeed,  Our  brooder  is  heated 
with  hot-water  pipes,  and  everything  works 
nicely.  About  five  of  the  large  chicks  are  weak 
in  their  legs,  but  We  think  it  is  because  as  they 
became  larger  and  we  raised  the  brooder,  that 
those  chicks  sat  over  the  little  pipes, which  come 
up  from  the  hot  air  chamber  beneath.  Do  you 
think  we  are  right?  [Yes.— Ed.]  We  have 
raised  the  pipes  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  brooder 
and  will  let  you  know  if  that  seems  to  prevent 
the  trouble.  We  have  a  Webster  clover  cutter, 
which  works  nicely,  and  intend  to  purchase  a 
Mann  bone  cutter,  and  have  both  of  them  run 
by  power,  from  our  large  wind  mill,  and  when 
we  are  ready  we  shall  send  you  an  advertise- 
ment.—"Fresh  bone  ground  to  order."  Do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  sale  for  cut  clover  in 
bales  of  fifty  pounds  or  more  ?   [Yes.— Ed.] 

We  learn  so  much  from  the  experience  of 
others  that  we  thought  it  would  be  no  more  than 
fair  to  tell  our  successes  and  failures.  We  don't 
want  any  better  incubator  than  ours,  and  never 
intend  to  be  without  the  Poultry  Keeper 
while  we  engage  in  this  business.  We  are  hav- 
ing lots  of  calls  from  people  who  have  never 
seen  the  new  way  of  raising  chicks,  and  others 
are  making  incubators  from  your  directions. 

[Heat  as  high  as  110  degrees  is  not  necessarily 
fatal.  Leg  weakness  may  be  from  forced 
growth  or  bottom  heat.  Cut  clover  will  sell 
readily,  but  it  is  difficult  to  bale.— Ed.] 


Feeding  Cliicks. 

C.  H.  BAKER,  SOUTH  YARMOUTH,  MASS. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  articles  in  tile  Poul- 
try Keeper  on  the  management  and  feeding  of 
young  chickens.  I  will  give  my  experience  in 
feeding  them  until  they  are  three  weeks  old. 
When  first  taken  from  the  incubator  do  not  give 
them  any  food  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  take 
crackers  and  roll  them  fine,  moisten  with  fresh 
milk,  and  give  to  them  the  first  ten  days.  After 
they  are  ten  days  old  take  one  pound  of  corn 
meal,  one  pound  ground  oats  (sifted  fine),  half 
pound  fine  feed  or  shorts,  half  ounce  salt,  quar- 
ter ounce  bread  soda,  one  ounce  charcoal 
(ground  fine),  two  and  one-half  ounces  ground 
bone  (meal),  and  ,'one  pound  beef  scraps.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  bake  the  same  as  bread,  then 
crumble  fine,  and  give  it  to  them  every  two 
hours.  Feed  the  crackers  and  milk  and  bread 
every  two  hours  until  they  are  three  weeks  old. 
You  can  give  them  cooked  turnips,  potatoes  and 
green  food  once  a  day.  Give  all  the  water  they 
can  drink  after  they  are  twenty-four  hours  old, 
but  do  not  let  them  get  wet  with  the  water.  I 
have  discarded  hard-boiled  eggs  long  ago. 
Could  not  raise  chickens  on  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Mr.  Rankin,  in  his  book,  tells  you  to  feed  all  the 
infertile  eggs  by  boiling  them  hard  and  feeding 
as  long  as  they  last.  I  did  so,  and  lost  all  the 
chickens  I  had.  The  most  essential  part  in  rais- 
ing chickens  is  to  have  a  good  brooder,  and  have 
it  in  a  room  where  it  is  warm.  It  should  be  in 
a  room  that  is  not  below  sixty  degrees.  After 
the  chickens  are  three  weeks  old,  feed  them  on 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  or  anything  they  will 
eat.  If  you  think  this  is  worth  publishing  you 
can  do  so,  or  put  it  in  the  waste  basket. 

[We  do  not  recommend  the  soda,  salt,  etc.,  as 
they  are  unnecessary.  Plain  food  is  better.  The 
way  to  feed  infertile  eggs  to  chicks  is  to  mix  the 
raw  eggs  with  the  food  and  scald  the  mixture. 
The  baking  of  cake  is  unnecessary.— Ed.] 


jaisers.  If  I  knew  that  I  was  infallible  infpoul- 
try  raising  I  still  would  be  a  subscriber.  I  raise 
three  kinds  of  chickens,  Light  Brahmas,  Lang- 
shans  and  Silver  Wyandottes.  The  Wyandotte 
is  my  favorite  chick,  being  excellent  layers  and 
such  pets.My  two  pens  of  Wyandottes  of  twenty- 
four  hens,  laid  me,  by  actual  count,  4397  eggs, 
or  a  trifle  over  183  eggs  per  hen  from  the  16th  of 
December,  1888,  up  to  November  10th,  1889,  and 
I  have  not  lost  a  matured  chick  by  disease.  I 
use  a  Prairie  State  Incubator  with  good  average 
results, and  have  hatched  ninety-three  per  cent., 
the  highest,  and  as  low  as  twenty-three  per 
cent.,  as  I  kifled  many  the  first  time  by 
opening  the  drawer  too  often  when  the  chicks 
commenced  coming  out.  I  feed  for  eggs,  and 
do  not  let  ray  hens  get  fat.  I  have  a  trough 
running  the  full  length  of  my  poultry  house, 
next  to  the  passage  way,  open  on  the  outside 
and  lath  three  inches  apart  on  the  inside, 
so  the  fowls  can  eat  and  not  get  into  the  feed. 
I  like  clover  in  good  quantities,  with  ground 
feed  steamed  with  it,  as  a  general  and  regular 
feed  for  winter.  The  ground  feed  is  composed 
of  one  part  peas,  four  of  oats,  two  of  eom,  two 
of  rye,  and  the  same  weight  of  wheat  bran,  and 
I  give  them  plenty  of  chaff  and  straw  to  work  in, 
into  which  I  scatter  grain— corn,  wheat,  oats  or 
rye,  changing  frequently.  Also,  I  feed  a  great 
many  onions,  and  have  fed  so  far  this  winter 
nearly  five  bushels  to  125  birds.  I  have  a  con- 
dition powder  of  my  own  that  I  have  used  for 
twelve  years,  and  have  never  had  any  serious 
loss  from  disease  among  my  fowls.  If  you  think 
you  would  like  the  formula  for  this  powder  to 
publish  (free  gratis),  I  will  furnish  you  the 
same.  I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  good. 
I  do  not  feed  any  shell  of  any  kind.  I  feed  raw 
bones,  fresh  from  the  butcher  shop,  three  times 
a  week,  in  winter,  and  plenty  of  good  clean  sand 
mixed  in  cooked  feed.  I  also  keep  gravel  in 
barrels,  for  winter  use,  also  road  dust  and  coal 
ashes,  for  dust  bath.  Well  I  must  stop  or  I  will 
tire  you  out.  I  only  intended  to  tell  you  (in  the 
first  place)  how  much  I  appreciated  your  paper. 

[We  will  be  very  thankful  to  Mr.  White  if  he 
will  send  us  the  formula,  as  we  believe  our 
readers  will  give  him  a  vote  of  thanks.— Ed.] 


Soft-Shell  Eggs. 

E.  KIECKERS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

t  am  against  one  thing  that  many  poultry 
breeders  say.  I  am  a  subscriber  of  your  valuable 
paper  only  since  November,  1889,  not  knowing 
anything  about  it  before.  I  am. very  much 
obliged  to  the  young  man  who  gave  me  a  sample 
copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  the  St.  Louis 
fair,  in  October.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
there  are  many  hens  that  lay  soft-shell  eggs. 
Many  breeders  may  think  that  their  hens  do  not 
lay  eggs  of  this  kind,  because  they  don't  notice 
it.  In  the  first  place,  hens  never  go  on  the  nest 
when  they  have  a  soft-shell  egg  to  lay;  at 
least  I  never  found  any  such  eggs  in  my  nests. 
"What  becomes  of  the  eggs,"  many  persons  will 
ask.  I  raised  poultry  nearly  four  years,  and 
have  had  some  experience  about  the  soft-shell 
eggs.  "My  hens  and  pullets  get  plenty  of  grit, 
oyster-shells,  ground  (rather  broken)  bones,  and 
many  egg-shells,"  this  being  told  me  by  a  friend 
two  years  ago,  who  kept  a  different  poultry 
paper,  besides  all  other  necessary  food.  Last 
summer  I  saw  a  hen  drop  a  soft-shell  egg  in  the 
yard ;  it  broke,  and  the  ins  de  ran  out.  Immedi- 
ately after  this,  a  cockerel,  about  three  months 
old,  went  after  it,  picked  up  the  shell,  and  ran 
off.  I  caught  him  soon  enough,  took  it  away 
from  him,  and  found  that  it  was  soft.  As  I  had 
no  use  for  this  shell,  I  threw  it  down  again,  and 
the  same  young  fellow  took  it,  and  swallowed  it. 
During  this  time  the  other  chickens  ate  the  in- 
side. This  is  very  likely  the  most  common  way 
soft-shell  eggs  disappear.  The  hens  and  pullet's 
sometimes  drop  the  eggs  from  the  roost  at  night. 
In  the  morning  tliey  go  and  eat  them.  Several 
times  I  found  a  little  bit  of  the  white  of  an  egg  in 
the  house,  which  the  chickens  were  unable  to 
pick  up.  Still,  as  I  say,  there  will  be  soft-shell 
eggs,  but  they  are  few.  If  you  can  spare  the 
space  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  please  let  the 
readers  give  their  opinion. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  readers 
on  the  subject.— Ed.] 


Over  180  Eggs  Per  Hen. 

H.B.WHITE,  EARLVILLE,  IOWA. 

I  have  been  thinking  for  sometime  that  I 
ought  to  send  you  an  expression  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  valuable  paper  (The  Poultry 
Keeper).  I  am  more  than  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  it.  I  think  your  paper  the  very  best,  not 
inly  for  beginners,  but  for  all  practical  poultry 


Crop-Bound — My  Experience. 

F.  E.  BURLEY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Finding  under  the  roosts  large  wet  spots  on 
the  boards,  and  not  liking  the  appearance,  I  be- 
gan to  investigate,  finding  the  biddy  and  put- 
ting her  by  herself  for  treatment.  I  thought  it 
was  bowel'  trouble,  as  I  found  but  very  little 
solid  matter  with  the  excrement;  but  what 
there  was  did  not  show  that  trouble.  I  began 
to  treat  her.feeding  cracked  and  whole  corn  and 
plenty  of  water,  with  corn  dampened,  and  a 
little  ground  Peruvian  bark.  I  found  that  in- 
stinct had  helped  biddy ;  that  is  what  induced 
her  to  drink  so  much  water,  and  it  kept  her 
crop  soft.  I  would  examine  her  crop  and  find 
it  soft  and  pliable,  but  full.  I  gave  her  no 
water  at  night ;  she  began  to  droop  and  her  crop 
was  hard  as  a  stone.  That  proved  the  secret  to 
me.  I  opened  the  crop  and  found  it  full,  and  a 
wad  of  dried  grass,  which  proved  to  me  what 


the  large  wet  place  meant,  fori  had  a  number 
die  with  the  same  symptoms.  They  were  fine 
prize  Plymouth  Rocks.  This  may  help  some 
novice,  but  old  men,  and  old  in  the  business, 
could  not  help  me  in  these  cases.  Symptoms — 
Besmeared  fluff,  large  wet  patches  under  the 
roost,  moping  around  the  yard,  head  drawn  be- 
tween shoulders,  tottering  around,  standing 
and  constant  drinking.  Treatment— Feed  with 
cracked  or  whole  corn ;  give  plenty  of  water  to 
get  the  crop  full;  then  take  away  the  water,and 
in  twelve  hours  you  will  find  the  crop  hard.  This 
proves  that  there  is  some  foreign  substance  in 
the  crop  that  will  not  let  the  food  pass.  If 
Biddy  is  not  too  weak,  open  her  crop.  If  too 
weak  give  her  all  the  most  nourishing  liquid  you 
can,  and  work  the  crop  witli  the  hand  to 
soften  it. 

Leg  Feathering^Unsightly. 

J.  T.  KENNEDY,  CARROLLTON,  OHIO. 

To  Editor  Jacobs:  I  am  with  you  in  your 
ventilation  fight.  I  never  yet  knew  a  poul- 
try house  that  smothered  chickens  to  death,  but 
the  fatalities  I  have  seen  resulting  from  ventila- 
tion, the  great  roup  disseminator,  would  make 
a  tender-hearted  person  weep,  especially  if  they 
owned  the  chickens.  I  wish  you  would  take  up 
the  cudgel  and  make  war  on  the  excessive  leg 
and  toe  feathering  required  by  the  Standard  for 
all  the  Asiatic  fowls,  and  especially  the  Light 
Brahmas.  Why  not  breed  them  off  entirely? 
They  are  a  distinctive  feature,  of  course,  but 
they  are  unsightly,  and  a  prime  cause  of  dis- 
ease in  wet  or  snowy  weather.  To  get  second- 
toe  feathering  to  perfection  often  necessitates 
breeding  from  vulture-hocked  parents,  about 
the  most  unsightly  appendage  that  a  decent  fowl 
can  have.  The  Light  Brahmas,  the  Durham  of 
poultry,  with  an  egg  record  that  eclipses  all 
large  breeds,  is  hampered  and  rendered  un- 
gainly by  a  lot  of  leg  feathers.  They  are  too 
good  a  fcwl,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  to  sac- 
rifice anything  for  fancy.  Keep  up  size,  pencil- 
ing, symmetry  and  everything  else,  but  dispose 
of  the  leg  decorations.  My  breed  for  all  pur- 
poses is  the  Wyandottes,  and  for  eggs  the  Leg- 
horns, winter  or  summer.  I  am  trying  a  cross 
of  the  two  breeds.  They  are  as  large  almost  as 
the  Wyandottes  and  fine  table  fowls.  The  egg 
producing  qualities  are  not  yet  made  apparent. 

Light  Shipping  Coops. 

WM.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 

For  Bronze  turkeys,  twenty  to  twenty -four 
pounds,  I  take  four  laths,  and  cut  them  two  feet 
four  inches.  These  are  for  the  sides.  Then  six 
laths  cut  in  the  middle  are  for  corners  and 
middle  posts,  for  sides,  these  sides  I  put  together 
with  three  Denny  fine  wire  nails  and  clinch  them, 
to  make  them  strong  and  smooth.  Then  I  cut 
ten  inch  pieces  four  in  number,  and  nail  top  and 
bottom  on  ends,  and  as  I  can't  clinch  these  nails 
going  in  the  edge  of  lath,  I  use  a  size  larger 
nail.  Now  on  the  bottom,  I  nail  shingles,  cross- 
wise and  nail  a  lath  alongthe  thin  end.  Then, at 
one  end,  on  top, I  nail  another  lath  across  leaving 
a  space  one  inch  wide  for  air  and  that  curious 
people  may  see  what  is  in  the  coop,  and  not  tear 
the  cloth  for  thar  purpose.  This  frame  I  cover 
with  seven  cent  per  yard  muslin  cloth,  (white), 
and  put  three  strips  across  the  top,  an  equal  dis- 
tance, after  the  bird  is  in,  over  the  cloth.  To 
make  all  sure.  I  put  the  middle  posts  on  side  of 
coop,  on  outside  of  cloth,  or  I  draw  the  clotli 
under  the  middle  post,  so  that  tail  feathers  will 
not  get  injured.  Such  a  coop  will  not  exceed 
five  pounds  if  quite  that,  and  my  customers 
never  write  back  that  express,  though  high,  was 
made  worse  by  a  needless  heavy  coop. 

[The  above  is  for  turkeys.  Lighter  coops  may 
be  made  for  chickens.— Ed.] 


The  Game  Fowl. 

E.  B.  KING,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

The  Game  fowl  is  truly  a  noble  bird.  Itia 
alike  profitable  to  the  farmer,  or  fancier,  the 
person  who  wants  them  for  pleasure,  or  for  the 
pit.  which,  however,  is  a  very  low  down  way  of 
making  money  (or  losing  it).  To  the  farmer, 
because  they  are  among  the  best  layers,  the  best 
sitters,  the  best  mothers,  the  best  table  fowls, 
and  are  very  hardy  and  free  from  disease.  I 
have  gone  out  to  the  chicken  house,  in  the 
morning  and  found  dead  rats,  killed  by  the 
Games.  I  have  also  seen  a  troop  of  Game 
mothers  chasing  a  cat.  because  forsooth  he  had 
come  too  near  some  of  the  chicks.  They  are 
the  only  fowls  that  can  defend  their  young 
from  hawks.  They  are  splendid  foragers, 
so  of  little  cost  to  feed.  To  the  fan- 
cier, because  they  lay  a  greater  number  of 
eggs  than  most  breeds,  so  he  is  able  to  fill  his 
orders  more  easily  than  he  otherwise  would. 
They  feather  quickly,  lay  early,  and  bring  high 
prices.  There  are  those  who  keep  them  for 
pleasure,  on  account  of  their  graceful  carriage 
and  great  beauty.  Look  at  a  good  Game  cock. 
At  every  movement  his  iridescent  feathers 
change  color  in  the  sunlight,  each  movement 
seeming  more  graceful  than  the  one  before. 
In  my  opinion  there  are  no  handsomer  birds 
than  the  Games. 
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Does  the  Food  Affect  Color. 


MBS.  A.  S.  "WEAVER.  WILDWOOD,  PA. 

I  have  been  watching  the  pages  of  your  paper 
for  about  three  years,  hoping  to  see  some  ex- I 
planation  of  what  I  suppose  I  may  call  a  -freak"  i 
in  my  chickens,  and  not  seeing  anything  named 
like  it  I  thought  I  would  ask  for  an  explanation. 

In  the  summer  of  '86 1  killed  and  dressed  for 
table  two  spring  chickens,  which  were  hearty 
and  growing  finely.  Upon  opening  them  I  found 
the  entire  inside  the  color  of  berry  juice,  a  red- 
dish purple,  which  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
thin  lining  membrane :  also  some  of  the  ribs  and 
bones  were  colored.  We  concluded  that  it  was 
caused  bv  the  fowls  having  eaten  quantities  of 
berries,  which  were  plentiful.  Occasionally, 
since  that  time,  I  have  found  the  same  thing, 
onlv  the  color  is  black,  the  bones,  more  or  less 
black,  while  the  flesh  is  as  usual,  except  the 
thighs  and  tissues.  I  can  generally  tell  them 
now.  before  killing.  They  have  black  feet  and 
combs. 

I  have  one  hen  that  I  call  "Midnight."  from 
her  entire  darkness,  feathers,  feet,  eyes  and 
comb,  and  when  1  kill  her  I  expect  to  find  her 
a  regnlar  "Darkie"  through  and  through.  My 
flock  is  mixed— Plymouth"Rocks.  Leghorns.  Wy- 
andottes  and  Houdans.  and  not  having  proper 
houses  thev  all  run  together.  A  short  time  ago 
I  killed  a  pullet,  whose  feathers  were  black  and 
glossv,  tinted  in  the  sun  with  green  and  gold ; 
her  neck  feathers  were  yellow  or  golden,  and 
her  small  rose  comb  and  feet  were  black.  Her 
bones,  of  which  I  inclose  a  specimen,  were 
different  from  others,  in  that  they  were  covered 
with  black,  which  could  be  scraped  off  as  you  i 
see,  while  the  bone  though  dark,  was  not  en- 
tirelv  black.  Her  gizzard  was  covered  the  same 
wav."  and  could  be  scraped  clean.  She  was  in 
splendid  eondition,wouldsoon  have  been  laying.  | 
and  was  very  fat.  Her  meat  was  sweet  and  fine  i 
flavored,  and,  except  the  tissues  and  membranes, 
nearlv  as  fair  as  usual.  (I  would  not  eat  these 
chickeus  if  thev  were  not  my  own  and  I  know 
them  from  the  egg.)  As  to  the  question,  which 
end  of  the  egg  comes  first  ?  I  give  my  testimony. 
My  hens  are  verv  tame,  and  I  can  handle  them 
as"  I  please.  This  morning  two  of  them  laid  in 
mv  hand,  and  a  short  time  ago.  another,  and  in 
these  three  cases,  there  is  no  mistake — the  small 
end  came  first. 

[We  received  the  samples,  as  stated  by  the 
iady,  and  the  color  was  as  given  above.— Ed.] 

Florida  Notes. 

SI.  LUTHER,  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

The  Government  at  Washington  still  lives,  so 
does  the  Pocltrt  Keeper,  and  with  these  two 
might}'  organs  in  motion,  surely  "the  world  do 
move.""  We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Preston 
has  proved  himself  a  man  of  honor.  The  Mann 
bone-mill  is  a  Xo.  1.  Now,  if  someone  will  give  i 
us  a  large  clover  cutter  we  will  be  satisfied  until  | 
some  crank  tells  us  Florida  is  not  the  place  to  i 
raise  poultry.  The  worst  thing  to  contend  with 
is  the  "colo'd  jinleman  wid  de  swalo- 1 
tale  coat,*'  who  has  such  a  great 
likeness  for  old  biddy  that  he  will  actually  leave 
his  bed  at  midnight  "to  catch  one  glimpse  other 
eye."  and  he  generally  alienates  her  affections, 
for  you  will  find,  upon  rising  in  the  morning, 
that  she  has  "left  your  bed  and  board."  whiie 
the  old  cock  finds  consolation  in  singing,  "mine 
wife  she's  gone  off  to  Africa  to  sta  and  leaf  por 
snaps  behind."  The  next  thing  is  roup  in  all 
its  forms.  One  needs  to  keep  close  watch  of 
every  fowl.  As  soon  as  a  diseased  one 
is  noticed  remove  it  to  a  separate 
app.rtment,  and  use  a  strong  copperas 
lotion  for  swelled  head  and  sore  e"yes.  Equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil  injected  into 
the  nostrils  for  running  nose,  while  canker,  the 
worst  of  all.  needs  perseverance  to  cure.  Scrape 
off  all  the  false  membrane,  then  apply  iodine, 
with  a  feather.  The  general  health  of  "the  bird 
may  be  improved  by  giving  powdered  charcoal 
in  the  soft  feed,  before  applying  the  medicine, 
which  should  be  done  twice  aday.  The  broiler 
plants  are  turning  out  the  little  "orphans  pretty 
lively  now,  to  tickle  the  Yankee's  palate,  for  the 
next  three  months.  The  weather  is  fine  too, 
the  chicks  need  no  heat  after  six  weeks  old, 
while  ducks  need  much  less.  As  to  which  end 
of  the  egg  is  ushered  into  the  world  first  we 
have  seen  a  great  many  laid  and  always  the  big 
end  first,  yet  we  find  them  in  the  houses  which 
have  been  dropped  from  the  roost  fifteen  inches 
from  the  floor ;  mostly  the  small  end  broken 
from  the  fall,  but  no  matter  how  done  so  the 
Florida  hen  takes  the  ribbon  at  such  work. 
"Now.  if  this  don't  go  to  the  waste  basket  we  will 
come  again  with  something  more  substantial. 


vears  ago).  I  thought  it  necessary  in  order  to 
remove  the  cold  and  impure  air  from  my  poultry 
house.  that  I  must,  of  course,  build  a  ventilating 
shaft  or  chimney.  I  am  an  advocate  of  pure  air 
and  plentv  of  it.'but  am  fully  convinced  that 
there  will"be  much  less  sickness  by  closing  the 
ventilating  shafts  or  chimneys  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  ventilate  during  the  day,  through 
the  doors  or  openings  from  without.  I  have  two 
houses  now,  one  with  a  shaft,  and  the  other 
without,  and  I  found  that  during  last  winter 
there  was  much  less  sickness  in  the  one  with- 
out. This  season  I  have  closed  the  shaft  entire- 
lv,  and  find  that  my  birds  are  far  better  off  for 
it.  Just  look  around  among  the  farmers"  poul- 
trv  houses,  and  you  will  find  very  few  of  the 
chimneys,  and  I  think  all  will  agree  that  fewer 
roupy  birds  are  found  than  among  the  fancier's. 
I  have  many  birds  hatched  and  raised  on  farms 
and  I  find  them  healthier,  and  hardier  for  it. 
I  also  believe  that  the  use  of  medicines  are  too 
freely  indulged  in.  It  is  time  to  doctor  a  fowl 
when  sick,  but  keeping  them  filled  with  tonics 
of  various  kinds  will  result  disastrously  if  fol- 
lowed for  a  time.  A  good,  dry.  warm  house, 
well  lighted,  an  ample  supply  of  the  right  kind 
of  food,  and  proper  care,  will  produce  the  de- 
sired result.  The  birds  will  always  be  in  good 
show  condition  without  injuring  them  for  breed- 
ers. 


The  "Speonk"  Incubator. 

W.  F.  DRAIN,  CAMBRIDGE,  MD. 

I  herewith  enclose  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  new  "Speonk"  incubator,  K.  B.  Dayton  sole 
inventor  and  patentee.  Eighty-seven  and  a-half 
per  cent,  of  chicks!  Think  of  it!  That  is  surely 
"getting  in  the  fine  w  ork."  The  old  tried  and 
true  "Monarch"  and  "Prairie  State"  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  look  to  their  laurels.  The  youth- 
ful inventor  is  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  "Poul- 
try Keeper  staff.  Here  it  is: 

an  ingeniocs  appabatus. 

The  "town  talk"  writer  in  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  tells  of  an  ingenious  apparatus 
devised  by  a  boy,  Eensler  P>.  Dayton,  of  Speonk, 
L.  I.  The  lad  is  interested  in  chickens,  and  re- 
cently "had  alien  setting,  which,  through  per- 
versity or  other  cause,  did  not  hatch  out  the 
eggs  which  were  put  under  her.  as  a  dutiful  hen 
should.  Believing  that  the  eggs  had  been 
brought  far  along  toward  a  condition  when  they 
might  be  expected  to  hatch,  this  young  man 
taxed  his  brain  to  produce  something  "which 
would  take  the  place  of  the  hen,  and  after  a 
series  of  experiments  succeeded.  Taking  an 
ordinary  tin  pan,  he  put  the  eggs  in  it  and  then 
placed  this  in  another  pan  containing  water. 
Then  the  two  pans,  one  inside  the  other,  and 
covered  with  an  old  quilt,  were  placed  in  a 
standard  or  frame,  which  suspended  them 
over  a  kerosene  lamp,  the  chimney  coming 
within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The 
lamp  heated  the  water  in  tuepan.  and  thus  the 
eggs  were  warmed.  A  thermometer  was 
placed  in  the  pan  with  the  eggs  and  in  this  way 
the  heat  was  regulated  until  this  primitive 
hatcher  had  done  its  work,  and  out  of  twelve 
eges  all  but  one  had  produced  a  chicken." 


"Ventilation. 

W.  F.  BBACE,  BAT  CITY,  MICH. 

I  notice  the  subject  of  ventilation  is  being 
quite  freely  discussed  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper*.  If  by  giving  my  opinion,  which  is 
based  on  actual  experience,  will  help  to  en- 
lighten those  who  are  in  doubt  about  it  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  do  so.  When  commencing  to 
Dreed  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  (some  ten 


CONDENSED  gjMj| 

[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out  :"though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us~to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friend's 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


An  Old  Laying  Hen.— E.  B.  King.  "Sew 
Bruswiek.X.J.— "We  have  a  game  hen  five  years 
old  that  laid  twenty-three  eggs  in  December.  Is 
not  that  pretty  good  for  an  old  biddy?" 

Works  Well.— F.  C.  Kammermeyer. Wapello. 
Iowa. — "I  have  made  a  Poultry  Keeper  Incuba- 
tor, and  it  works  like  a  charm.  I  anxiously 
await  the  Poultry  Keeper  every  month." 

Tried  the  Cure  — W.  C.  Blackman.  Hun- 
tington. Ct.— "I  have  tried  Mortimer's  Poultry 
Food  for  roup  and  canker  in  young  chickens, 
and  I  consider  it  valuable  to  have  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. I  saved  four  young  pullets  by  its  use." 

Tobacco  Dust  in  "Nests—  E.  Stowell, 
Lowell. Mass. — "I  find  by  placing  tobaccodust  in 
mv  nest  boxes,  and  then  placing  tobacco  stems 
on*  the  top.and  using  kerosene  on  the  roosts.that 
I  have  no  lice  of  any  kind  in  the  house  or  on  the 
hens.  The  tobacco  I  can  get  here  for  nothing." 

An  Egg  Record.— G.  C.  Scott.  Richmond.  A"a. 
— "I  have  an  egg  record,  that  I  thought  might  be 
instructive  to  your  readers.  I  have  two~Black 
Minorca  hens,  and  a  cock-and  from  December 
14th,  to  February  14th.  they  have  laid  98  eges. 
which  I  think  can  hardfiy  be  beat,  as  I  have  tried 
other  breeds,  and  I  think  the  Minorca*  will  out- 
lay them  all." 


Good  Laying.— E.  T.  L.  Benedict,  E.  Albany, 
Vt.— "I  have  thirteen  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
that  laid  in  January  twelve  dozen  eggs,  without 
any  extra  care.  I  feed  twice  a  dav  on  corn  and 
slops  from  the  house,  and  give  plenty  of  fresh 
I  water." 

Getting  Ready.— A."N.Horsie.Libertv,  R.  I.— 
"I  have  only  launched  out  a  year  and  have  a  good 
start,  with  many  experiences  and  losses  inci- 
I  dent  to  beginners.  I  am  now  buildingachicken 
house,  with  a  capacity  of  twelve  brooders,  from 
plansof  my  own,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for 
chicks.  My  object  is  pure  breeds  for  fancv, 
fresh  eggs  for  market  and  hatching,  and  culls 
for  poultry." 

Clover.— Jno.  Strong.  Londonville,  Ohio.— 
"I  notice  in  the  February  number  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  C.H.  Scannon.  of  Saco.  Maine, 
I  stating  that  his  hens  refuse  to  eat  clover.  Tell 
1  him  it  is  thought  that  if  he  would  take  the 
salt  out  of  it  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  learn- 
ing them  to  eat  it.  Hens  can't  stand  much  salt. 
I  killed  a  lot  once  by  letting  them  pick  at  a 
I  piece  of  pork  ham." 

A  Novel  Idea.— M.  W.  Morrison.  Plymouth, 
,  Indiana. — "I  keep  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hens, 
not  having  much  room  for  them,  and  they  some- 
times eat  their  eggs.  Then  I  cut  the  margins 
from  papers,  or  any  white  paper,  in  little  chips, 
feed  a  pint  or  so  every  moruing  for  a  few  days, 
and  they  let  the  eggs  "alone.  After  a  week  or'so 
I  give  more  paper.  Thev  fight  for  it  and  enjoy 
it?' 

L'sing  Incubators  and  Brooders.— Alfred 
Greisemer.  Allentown,  Pa.  —  "I  have  been  a 

I  reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  four  years.  I 
have  an  incubator  that  holds  seventy" eggs.  I 

|  have  100  chicks  out  of  two  hatches.  Fifty  are 
three  weeKs  old.  and'weigh  half  a  pound  each. 
I  have  two  small  brooder  houses  that  I  can  take 
apart  and  place  wnere  I  wish.  They  are  5x10 
feet.  I  will  make  a  200  egg  incubator." 

Heavy  Turkeys.  —  Mrs.  Albert  Cochran. 
Olathe.  Kan. — "I  got  a  setting  of  eleven  turkev 
eggs  last  spring  from  a  poultryman  of  Kansas. 
They  all  hatched,  and  I  raised"  all.  and  had  six 
hens  and  five  gobblers.  At  seven  months  old 
the  gobblers  weighed  from  twenty  to  twenty -six 
pounds.  I  got  a  very  fine  gobbler  from  F.  M. 
Munger,  of  De  Kalb,  Ills." 

Mr.  Hale's  Poultry  House.— J.  Wilbur 
Hale.  East  Hartford.  Ct.— "Please  accept  many 
thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  me  in  your  valu- 
able journal  this  month.  I  shall  be  pleased  if 
there  are  any  who  would  like  to  build  a  house 
like  it.  to  aid' them  in  any  way  I  can:  also,  if 
they  will  write  me  and  address  to  East  Hartford 
instead  of  Hartford  (as  there  are  two  of  us  here 
of  the  same  name)  they  will  get  quicker  return."' 

From  a  Bot.— C.  A.  E  ,  Fiskdale.  Mass.— "I 
like  your  paper  very  much,  so  I  thought  1  would 
write  and  tell  you  about  my  hens.  Last 
summer  I  had  about  six  hens.  I  got  about 
252  eggs  in  three  months.  They  were  Brown 
Leghorn  hens,  and  I  had  a  Black  Spanish  cock. 
I  have  some  pullets  now,  that  I  call  nice. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  fanciers  would  not  call 
them  werth  much."  I  am  only  thirteen  years 
old.  so  I  don't  suppose  I  make  "a  very  good  "poul- 
tryman." 

Wyandottes.— Mrs.  E.  C.  Bowman.  Earl- 
ville.  Iowa. — "I  have  been  raiding  poultry  on  a 
small  scale  for  some  years,  and  have  tried 
different  varieties.  As  a  general  purpose  fowl 
I  like  the  Plymouth  Rock,  but  last  year  I  bought 
some  full-blood  Wyandottes.  1  only  raised  a 
few,  as  the  eggs  did  not  hatch  well.  I  think  the 
hens  were  too  fat.  they  were  kept  in  a  small  en- 
closure, and  did  not  liave  enough  exercise.  As 
layers  I  have  had  no  fowls  yet  to  compare  with 
them." 

Dampness.— B.  H.  Wallis,  Georgetown.  Md.— 
"In  my  opinion  dampness  gives  the  gapes  to 
chicks",  for  in  my  brooder-house  the  windows 
leak,  and  the  chicks  have  gapes,  but  there  is  not 
a  louse  on  the.m  With  me  Leghorn  eggs  hatch 
better  than  all  others,  and  this  coining  fall  I 
intend  to  have  nothing  but  Leghorn  hens,  and 
mate  them  with  vigorous  Plymouth  Rock  cock- 
erels. I  cured  a  hen  of  roup  by  giving  her  half 
a  grain  of  quinine  and  gargling  her  throat  with 
kerosene." 

Soft  Coal  for  Brooding.— W.  C.  Diven, 
|  Davis.  Pa.— "I  saw  the  question  asked  in  Xov. 
No.  of  Poultry  Keeper,  if  any  one  was  using 
soft  coal  in  the  brooder  stove,  and  to  give  their 
I  experience.  As  I  did  not  get  the  Dec.  issue,  I 
i  do  not  know  whether  it  was  answered  or  not. 
but  I  will  give  my  experience.  You  can  do  very 
I  well  with  it  in  daylight  when  you  are  often  at 
|  the  house,  but  at  night  it  is  no  good  by  itself  at 
all,  but  by  increasing  the  smoke  pipe  to  six 
inches  and  putting  a  damper  in  the  first  joint, 
and  using  blocks  of  green  hickory,  or  maple 
wood  at  night,  covered  with  coal,  you  can  get 
along  pretty  well.  The  way  I  do  is  to  fill  the 
stove  nearly  full  of  blocks,  and  cover  with  coal, 
I  then  turn  the  damper  just  so  the  stove  will  not 
smoke.  I  sleep  in  the  stove  and  incubator 
room,  and  if  the  fire  needs  attention  I  am  there 
j  to  give  it.  I  can  ventilate  my  room  to  suit  my 
fancv.  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  house  plants  in  it,  a 
clock  and  a  desk  containing  day  book. Poultry 
1  Keepers,  poultry  books,  etc." 
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A  Good  Start.— Mrs.  G.  W.  Sherburne,  Pros- 
pect Ferry,  Maine  .—"I  am  very  much  interested 
in  poultry,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do 
that  will  bring  so  much  money,  for  the  same 
labor,  as  a  good  thrifty  flock  of  hens.  I  have 
twenty-seven  old  hens,  and  106  pullets.  I  have 
been  getting  from  three  to  Ave  dozen  eggs  per 
day  this  month,  so  far,  and  the  old  ones  have  not 
got  to  laying  yet." 

A  Hot-air  Incubatob. — A.  F.  Snell,  North 
Beverly,  Mass.— "I  received  the  Poultry 
Keeper  and  the  'Poultry  Keeper  Special' 
which  you  sent  me.  I  have  read  a  great  many 
numbers  of  your  paper  and  think  it  is  splendid. 
I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  two  years 
ago,  from  your  directions,  also  a  brooder  from 
Mr.  Harper's  directions.  Both  work  well.  I 
also  have  built  a  hot-air  incubator,  which  holds 
110  eggs  and  hatched  eighty-five  nice  chicks. 
Last  spring  I  kept  Laced  Wyandottes,  and  a  few 
White  Plymouth  Rocks." 

Results  for  a  Year. — D.  H.  M.  Gillespie, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.— "I  send  you  a  copy  of 
my  statement  of  results  for  the  year  1889.  From 
January,  1889,  to  January,  1890, 1  paid  for  feed, 
$18  14 :  for  repairs,  $4.71 ;  total,  $2l  85.  Received 
for  eggs,  $27.99,  for  chicks,  $11.43;  total.  $39.42; 
leaving  a  profit  of  $16.51.  I  have  on  hand,  Jan. 
1890,  twentv-three  fowls,  @  fifty  cents  each. 
$11.50;  coop,"  vard,  etc.,  $15;  cash  seventy-one 
cents ;  feed,  $1.00;  eggs,  twenty-one  cents ;  total, 
$28.42.  Lost  during  the  year,  twenty-three 
chicks.  I  think  this  a  good  showing  for  one 
year.  I  regard  your  paper  as  the  best  authority 
on  chickens." 

What  Makes  it  Popular.— John  Bennett, 
gunman,  Ind.—  "I  Know  what  makes  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  so  popular.  Why?  It  is  the  way 
you  head  articles,  and  remarks  generally,  at  the 
end  of  correspondence.  Other  papers  publish 
articles,  some  ludicrous,  and  the  editors  sit  there 
with  their  mouths  shut,  or  rather,  ears  shut  and 
mouths  oDen.  It  does  vour  readers  good  to  see 
you  'shut  down'  on  weak  articles,  and  showing 
'strong  points,  or  facts,  rather,  instead,  and  it 
does  the  boys  good  to  get  you  'under'  once  and 
awhile,  and  then  see  vou  flap  up  again,  none  the 
worse."  [Yes,  and  it  does  the  editor  good  to  see 
the  boys  lackle  him.] 

Over  Two  Dollars  per  Hen.— E.  N.  Hutch- 
inson, Glen  wood,  Mass.— "I  cannot  get  along 
without  your  paper,  for  to  it  I  owe  what  success 
I  have  had  with  poultry.  I  will  give  you  my  ex- 
perience, and  if  you  think  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  any  of  your  readers  you  can  publish  it.  A 
little  over  a  vear  ago  I  bought  twenty-five  pul- 
lets. They  were  a  cross  of  Leghorns  and  Brah- 
mas.  They  commenced  to  lav  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. 1889,  and  January  1st,  1890.  they  had  layed 
3,807  eggs,  an  average  of  152  each.  Thev  sold 
for  $83.26,  cost  of  feed,  $33  52.  leaving  a  profit  of 
$49.74,  or  nearly  $2  each.  Their  feed  is  hot  mash 
in  the  morning,  composed  of  shorts  and  mid- 
dlings, and  wheat,  oats  or  barley,  where  they 
will  have  to  scratch  for  it,  at  'noon,  and  corn  at 
night.   [Never  feed  at  noon.— Ed.] 

Plain  Facts.— Lot  Moore,  Walnut  Creek, 
California.— "I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  val- 
uable journal  for  one  vear,  and  I  also  subscribed 
to  four  other  poultry  journals,  but  I  'must  con- 
fess that  for  real  valuable,  praclical  information 
the  Poultry  Keeper  beats  them  all.  While 
other  poultry  papers  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  singing  the  praise  of  either  one  or  other  of 
the  variety  of  fowls,  yours  is  filled  with  the  in- 
formation*most  needed  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  keep  poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
How  often  do  we  find  plans  and  specifications 
for  home-made  incubators  and  brooders  in  the 
average  poultry  paper,  or  how  often  do  we  find 
recipes  for  making  poultry  foods,  etc.?  We  far 
oftener  find  those  things  advertised  for  sale.  I 
always  recommend  your  journal  on  all  occasions 
when  an  opportunity  presents  itself." 

Hatching  with  Manure. — A.  E.  Cobb,  Cov- 
ington, Ky— "I  have  just  read  on  page  23,  May, 
1889.  a  plan  for  a  brooder,  which  1  think  could 
be  run  without  the  pouring  of  hot  water  on  the 
manure,  if  fresh  manure  is  used,  by  heaping  it 
up  and  turning  it  over  once  a  day  for  three  con- 
secutive days,  and  put  in  the  box  the  fourth 
day,  packing  it  slightly  the  sixth  day,  when  it 
will  be  ready  for  the  chicks.  I  have  been  work- 
ing at  a  business  that  requires  the  use  of  hot- 
beds ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  work.  I  am 
now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  above  way  is 
how  we  make  them.  I  have  heard  that  some 
poultry  raisers  use  hotbeds  for  brooding,  if  so, 
I  would  like  to  know  how  they  are  constructed. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  a  success,  if  a  way 
was  devised  to  carry  off  excessive  heat  and  am- 
monia. I  am  going  to  build  an  incubator  around 
some  hot  water  pipe,  and  when  I  do  I  will  send 
you  the  plan  and  outcome."  [It  is  not  in  use. 
-Ed.]  - 

Wyandottes  and  Incubators.— Charles 
Sherwood,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— "I  have  gained 
some  valuable  information  from  your  paper,  and 
have  made  double  the  amount  of  money  by  tak- 
ing it.  I  have  an  incubator  similar  to  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  incubator,  and  have  twenty-eight 
eggs  in  it  now,  as  a  kind  of  experiment,  as  I  did 
not  have  good  success  with  it  last  year.  1 3m 
making  a  Harper  Brooder.  Can  they  be  used  as 
an  out-door  brooder  ?   [We  think  not.— Ed.]  I 


don't  know  what  success  I  will  have,  as  I  raised 
all  of  my  incubator  chicks  by  hens  last  year.  I 
have  fifteen  Wyandotte  nullets,  some  of  which 
were  hatched  in  August,  and  they  average  seven 
eggs  every  day,  and  I  think  I  will  get  more  as 
soon  as  they  get  a  little  older.  Long  live  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  the  friends  who  write  for 
the  benefit  of  novices  like  myself." 

The  Laying  op  the  Egg.— J.  L.  Campbell' 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa.— "I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  replies  to  the  egg  question, 
'large  or  small  end  first.'  I  would  say  that  I 
have  watched  hens  lay  eggs,  since  the  time  I 
was  three  years  old,  until  now,  and  1  am  over 
forty,  and  1  never  yet  saw  a  single  egg  come  any 
other  way  than  large  end  first.  Now  don't  under- 
stand me  to  mean  that  I  have  put  in  thirty-seven 
years  watching  hens  lay  eggs.  I  have  done  a 
few  other  things  between  times,  but  what  I 
mean  is  that  I  have  seen  it  done  hundreds  of 
times,  and  I  think  that  most  probably  those 
parties  who  saw  the  small  end  come  first  are 
mistaken,  as  many  eggs  have  both  ends  near 
alike.  The  large  end  proper  almost  invariably 
has  the  air  space  in  it,  and  that  is  the  end  that 
comes  first." 

Massachusetts  Ahead.— Edwin  W.  Locke, 
Lancaster,  Mass.— "I  think  the  Poultry 
Keeper  the  best  poultry  paper  published  and 
if  any  one  will  follow  your  editor's  advice  he 
never  will  go  far  astray,  yet  he  need  not  swallow 
the  whole  paper,  for  surely  it  would  choke  him. 
I  have  traveled  a  good  deal  in  the  last  six 
months,  and  I  think  there  is  more  poultry  kept 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  than  any 
where  else  of  the  same  size,  that  is  to  the  square 
mile.  Massachusetts  seems  especially  adapted 
to  poultry  raising,  but  I  am,  like  all  the  rest  of 
your  correspondents,  their  State  is  the  best. 
The  man  from  Florida  thinks  that  State  sur- 
passes all  others  for  poultry  raising, and  Cooper 
thinks  that  the  biggest  birds  grow  in  California. 
Lancaster  is  a  great  hen  town.  I  will  quote  the 
following  from  the  census  returns  of  1880: 
'About;  5000  hens  are  said  to  have  laid  39,840 
dozen  eggs  in  1879,  and  have  promised  to  do 
better  in  1880  '  Since  1880  the  hen  business  has 
doubled  twice  in  Lancaster." 

A  California  Result.— W.  K.  Gates,  San 
Diego,  Cal.— "I  have  been  raising  a  few  fowls, 
and  we  took  no  care  of  them  at  all.  We  feed 
them  twice  a  day  with  whole  corn,  and  some- 
times whole  wheat— nothing  else— and  our  chick- 
ens layed  more  eggs  for  us  than  any  other  per- 
son's chickens  around  here.  .We  had  eleven  or 
twelve  hens,  and  got  from  six  to  eight  eggs 
every  day,  while  our  neighbors  fed  mush  feed, 
whole  grain  and  got  fresh  meat,  boiled  and  fed 
it.  One  had  about  100  chickens,  and  got  two  and 
three  eggs  a  day,  and  the  rest  in  proportion. 
Our  chicken  house  was  built  out  of  1%  inch  lath 
by  half-inch  thick,  and  1%  inch  a  part.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  old  sacks  and  pieces  of 
boards.  We  had  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  some  mongrels.  If 
any  one  can  beat  that  I  would  like  to  know  it. 
My  wife,  and  I  have  been  in  love  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  think  it  can't  be  beat. 
Long  may  it  live  to  continue  in  its  usefulness." 

The  Harper  Brooder—  M.  B.  Hale,  Orrick, 
Mo.— "I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator, 
as  near  as  I  could,  according  to  specifications 
laid  down  in  'Poultry  Keeper  Special,'  set 
it  with  123  eggs  December  25th,  with  the  result 
that  after  twenty-three  days  of  not  a  live 
chicken.  About  100  eggs  had  chicks  dead  in 
shell.  Some  chicks  had  feathers,  and  nearly 
ready  to  pip ;  but  most  of  them  were  in  a  state 
of  embryo.  Egg  drawer  was  kept  at  100  to  103 
degrees,  except  the  last  week,  during  sickness 
in  the  family,  when  each  day  the  servant  re- 
ported it  at  ninety-two  to  ninety-six.  I  shall 
fill  it  again  at  once,  and  shall  follow  directions 
as  to  heat;  but  as  my  saw  dust  was  green  and 
moist  (when  incubator  was  made  in  December), 
I  think  it  affords  moisture  enough,  as  the  eggs 
sweat  some  the  first  week,  and  the  egs;  drawer 
swelled  very  much.  Then  I  shall  stop  all  the 
ventilation  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  wilt  re- 
port my  hatch.  Have  made  two  Harper  brood- 
ers, that  work  to  a  perfection.  Put  a  false  bot- 
tom in  one,  and  not  in  the  other,  and  find  the 
one  with  false  bottom  much  the  better.  This  is 
a  feature  that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  anv 
one  about  to  make  one  or  more  of  them,  as  it 
keeps  the  bottom  of  chicken  room  from  becom- 
ing too  hot."  [Heat  in  your  incubator  was  en- 
tirely too  low.— Ed. 

How  He  Feeds  for  Eggs.— D.  Edson  Smith, 
Santa  Ana,  California— "My  flock  of  250  hens 
and  roosters  paid  100  per  cent,  net  in  investment 
during  the  year  of  1889.  The  net  credit  balance 
for  each  fowl,  was  sixty-six  cents,  a  gain  over 
the  preceding  yearof  one  cent  for  each  fowl, 
and  that,  too,  with  eggs  averaging  one  cent  per 
dozen  less.  Our  eggs  for  this  section  of  the 
country,  for  1889,  averaged  twenty-one  cents  per 
dozen.  I  notice  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
egg  yield  since  I  began  feeding  steamed  cut 
alfalfa.  I  have  a  Webster  cutter,  and  use  it 
daily.  I  want  a  Mann  bone  cutter  next,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  end  to  eggs.  Got  nearly 
1300  dozen  last  year.  I  feed  a  hot  mush  of 
steamed  clover  and  bran  in  the  morning.  Then 
I  stew  pumpkins,  or  potatoes,  five  days  in  the 
week,  and  stir  in  all  I  can  of  rolled  barley  and 


bran.  Let  it  soak  and  steam  till  night,and  feed 
warm.  Twice  a  week  I  feed  boiled  livers  and 
plucks,  with  bran  and  barley,  mixed  in  the 
water,  the  meat  was  boiled  in.  Fowls  have  a 
free  range,  The  eggs  are  very  fertile.  I  got 
ten  dozen  eggs  of  a  neighbor,  for  my  incubator, 
and  used  twelve  dozen  of  my  own .  Only  one 
dozen  fertile  eggs  out  of  the  neighbors ;  and  only 
one  dozen  infertile  out  of  mine.  We  have  got 
two  successful  incubators  on  this  coast  now ; 
and  we  ought  to  keep  out  imported  eggs  and 
poultry." 

An  Old  Breeder's  Experience— M.  V.  B. 
McAleer,  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa.— "I  am  engaged 
at  present  in  the  poultry  business  for  pleasure 
only,  as  in  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  some  of  the  profits  but  failed  to  find  any. 
As  I  do  nothing  else  but  care  for  my  chickens, 
partly  from  choice  and  partly  on  account  of  my 
age,  (as  I  am  an  old  man,  and  retired  from  hard 
work)  chickens  have  always  been  my  hobby, 
possibly  my  bane,  for  I  have  spent  lots  of  time 
and  plenty  of  money  on  this  hobby  of  mine.  As 
I  do  not  chew,  smoke  or  drink,  I  still  hold  my 
own  with  those  that  do  these  things.  I  have  kept 
chickens  in  a  great  many  States,  and  in  high  al- 
titudes, to  wit,  in  Colorado,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4,000  feet.  For 
nearly  forty  years  I  moved  about,  and  always 
gathered  my  feathered  pets  around  me.  And 
when  I  decided  on  another  move  I  gave  them 
away  to  some  one  I  thought  deserving  of  them. 
Now,  in  my  experience,  I  have  found  the  mount- 
ains of  West  Virginia  to  be  the  best  place  to 
raise  chickens,  and  next  to  it  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin, but  New  Mexico  and  this  are  the  two  worst 
places.  But  this  has  been  a  year  that  beats  all 
past  recbrds  for  continued  rains,  and  dampness 
is  sure  to  kill  chickens  sooner  or  later,  if  it  does 
not  kill  them  when  they  are  small.  It  will  be 
the  means  of  giving  them  the  roup  later  on,  and 
if  the.roup  does  not  kill  them  it  renders  them 
useless  as  breeders,  in  my  way  of  thinking." 


Marketing  Poultry. 

Having  determined  just  when  you  will  kill 
your  poultry,  if  to  be  shipped  long  distances  to 
market, let  them  go  without  food  for  a  day,  so 
that  none  will  remain  in  the  crop  to  sour.  Of 
course  this  refers  to  such  birds  as  are  to  be  ship- 
ped without  being  "drawn."  This  is  now  the 
most  popular  way  of  marketing. 
-  To  kill  as  painlessly  as  possible,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  pierce  the  veins  of  the  neck  or  in- 
side of  the  mouth  with  a  sharp  blade.  Let  the 
head  remain  on  if  in  good  condition.  If  cut  off, 
turn  the  skin  bt:ck  a  trifle  and  cut  the  bone  off, 
then  draw  the  skin  forward  and  tie  neatly. 

Dry  picked  birds,  especially  turkeys,  look  best 
if  done  in  an  "artistic'  manner. 

If  not  in  first-class  condition— fat  and  plump, 
—however,  it  is  best  to  scald  and  pick,  as  they 
do  not  present  so  "skinny"  an  appearance. 
Water  about  up  to  boiling  point  is  preferred. 
This  is  much  the  most  rapid  way  also.  ■  Take 
care  to  pluck  out  all  pin  feathers,  and  do  not 
break  the  skin.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  them 
look  a  little  more  plump  than  they  naturally 
would,  dip  them  in  boiling  water  for  a  second  or 
two  after  they  are  picked,  taking  them  out  and 
immediately  dousing  them  into  cold  water. 

Before  packing  be  sure  that  all  animal  heat  is 
out  of  the  bodies.  In  fact,  get  them  as  cool  as 
possible  without  actually  freezing  them.  Boxes 
that  will  hold  100  to  150  pounds  are  pielerable,a.s 
they  are  more  conveniently  handled.  Put  good 
clean  straw  at  the  bottom,  and  between  each 
layer  of  poultry,  and  also  at  sides  and  top. 

If  you  sell  to  local  shippers,  use  the  same  care 
in  dressing  poultry  that  would  be  bestowed 
if  shipping  direct  to  Chicago  or  the  East. 

First  get  fowls  in  first-rate  condition  then 
make  them  look  their  best  with  their  feathers 
off.  On  these  two  things  depend  profit  and  rep- 
utation with  customers.— Fanciers'  Review. 


Vitality. 

To  set  a  chicken  up  in  business  on  its  own  ac- 
count, the  elementary  constituents  of  its  body 
must  be  contained  in  the  egg  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  cause  vigorous  life.  If  there  be  any  de- 
ficiency the  growth  is  impaired  or  stopped.  Fowl 
keepers !know  that  a  stuffed  and  stimulated 
hen  lays  eggs  with  thin  shells  or  noshells  at  all. 
Stuffing  not  only  prevents  the  due  formation  of 
the  shell,  but  also  prevents  the  due  secretion  by 
the  egg. organs  of  the  elementary  constituents  o'f 
the  chick's  body,  such  as  phosphorous,  phosphate 
of  lime,  iron,  sulphur,  etc. :  the  embrvo  growing 
in  the  shell  having  used  up  what  little  of  the 
above  that  was  in  the  egg,  cannot  send  round 
the  corner  for  a  fresh  supply,  but  must  die;  and 
the  stimulated  state  of  the  lien's  egg  organs  can 
be  accurately  gauged  by  the  age  of  the  embryo 
when  it  perished  from  starvation. 

Sometimes  the  chick  manages  to  exist  till  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  day,  when  its  strength 
and  powers  of  life  are  exhausted.  It  cannot 
hatch  out;  if  helped  out  it  is  seldom  worth  the 
trouble,  being  weakly  and  ill-grown. 

The  male  bird  should  be  the  son  of  a  prolific 
layer,  the  feeding  upon  the  same  scale.  A  year- 
old  bird  may  have  five  or  six  hens,  a  two-year- 
old  four,  and  a  three-year  old  two  or  three.— 
Molly,  in  Poultry. 
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the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  ou  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  S»cond-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  most  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 

Our.  March  and  April  issues  have  over  250  ad- 
vertisers for  each  month. 

Don't  forget  to  send  us  names  for  samples. 
We  wish  50,000  more. 

We  take  postage  stamps  in  subscription  for 
this  paper. 

And  you  get  such  a  paper  as  this  for  only 
fifty  cents  a  year. 

Buy  the  back  numbers.  Some  of  them  are 
worth  $100  to  you.  They  are  gold  mines. 

Read  the  proceedings  of  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting 
elsewhere. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  supplied  every  visitor 
at  New  York  with  a  free  copy. 

The  Indian  Games  were  great  attractions  at 
the  New  York  show. 

"Uncle  Isaac"  Felch  went  home  as  happy 
as  a  lark.   

We  are  now  investigating  a  condition  powder 
sold  in  Boston.  Look  out  for  results. 

If  the  weather  turns  warm  look  out  for  lice. 
Begin  to  fight  them  early. 

The  Farmers'1  Magazine  and  Poultry 
Keeper,  together,  only  sixty  cents. 

The  Fanciers  Gazette  clubs  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  $1.10. 

T.  Farrah  Rackham  and  George  Purdue 
know  how  to  manage  a  show  to  please  all. 

Broilers  were  quoted  at  twenty-eight  cents 
per  pound  in  New  York  March  1st,  with  prices 
rising. 

May,  June,  and  July  are  not  late  months  for 
hatching  the  small  breeds.  Look  over  our  ad- 
vertisements and  order  eggs. 

The  Langshan  Club  elected  Mr.  F.  T.  Under- 
bill, of  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  as  president,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Seaman,  of  Jericho,  N.  Y.,  as  Secretary. 

Even  the  nominating  committee  could  riot 
"railroad'Titkin  and  Conger  in.  The  A.  P.  A., 
took  a  direct  vote  on  them. 

When  you  write  don't  make  your  signature 
but  write  your  name.  Chinese  characters  should 
not  be  used  as  signatures. 

If  you  miss  a  single  copy  of  your  paper  write 
us.  Uncle  Sam  is  at  fault  if  your  paper  does  not 
reach  you. 

The  New  Jersey  Agriculturist,  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.,  is  now  edited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt. 
It  clubs  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  $1.10. 


Editor  Hamilton,  of  the  New  England 
Fancier,  was  one  of  the  attractions  at  the  New 
York  Show.  Hamilton  has  hosts  of  friends. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was  re-elected  President 
received  every  vote.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  his 
gentlemanly  conduct  made  him  many  friends. 

The  Buff  Cochins  were  among  the  most  care- 
fully judged  birds  at  New  York.  Johnson  was 
impartial  and  honest. 

A  Shorthorn  cow,  weighing  about  2,000 
pounds,  once  sold  for  840,000,  but  it  did  not  equal 
that  of  the  Game  Bantam  in  England,  weighing 
twenty  ounces  that  sold  for  $200. 

The  parcels  post  resolution  went  through  the 
A.  P.  A.  meeting  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
There  is;now  a  possibility  of  the  rates  on  eggs 
being  cheapened. 

The  Poultry  Neics  and  Poultry  Keeper,  60 
cents.  Guide  and  Friend  and  Poultry  Keeper, 
60  cents.  Poultrg  Chum  and  Poultry  Keeper 
60  cents.  

Editor  Cloud,  of  the  News,  thinks  Fourth 
avenue  the  most  secluded,  and  yet  the  most  at- 
tractive location  in  New  York,  and  believes  New 
York  should  have  an  annual  show. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr..  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  and  C. 
M.  Grifflng,  Shelter  Island,  New  York,  were  the 
Plymouth  Kock  leaders  at  the  show  in  New 
York.   

At  the  meeting  of  the  White  Wyandotte  Club, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Underbill,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y„  was  elec- 
ted President,  and  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J.,  Secretary. 

What  is  the  use  of  wasting  your  time  with  a 
scrub  duck  when  a  Pekin  can  be  made  to  weigh 
five  pounds  in  ten  weeks.  The  breed  is  better 
than  the  feed.  It  does  not  pay  to  use  scrubs  of 
any  kind. 

We  seldom  use  the  waste  basket,  but  lead 
pencil  letters  get  there  every  time.  It  is  very 
disagreeable  to  read  a  letter  that  must  be  held 
in  the  sunlight  because  one-half  of  it  does  not 
show  on  the  paper. 

The  Fayette  Poultry  Association,  W.R.  Dal- 
bey,  Secretary,  have  already  made  arrange- 
ments for  their  show  next  season,  at  Washing- 
ton C.  H.,  Ohio.  The  date  is  fixed  at  January 
26th,  1891.   

The  following  have  been  selected  as  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Northern  Ohio  Poultry  Association, 
all  of  Akron,  Ohio:— Pres.,  C.  A.  Miller;  Vice- 
Pies.,  O.  C.  Pike :  Secretary,  Nathan  Morse ; 
Treasurer,  O.  H.  Coolidge. 

Those  who  saw  the  display  of  dressed  fowls 
and  eggs  at  the  New  York  Show  were  aston- 
ished. The  carcasses  were  plump  and  attrac- 
tive, and  the  eggs  were  uniform  in  size  and 
color.  It  was  a  pretty  sight. 

If  some  of  our  readers  will  order  eggs  now 
they  can  try  the  virtue  of  a  small  advertisement 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper  next  year.  A  three 
line  advertisement,  for  three  months,  will  cost 
only  $3.83.  for  the  whole  time.  The  sale  of  two 
sittings  of  eggs  will  pay  you  back  its  cost. 

Mrs. CM.  Kelley,  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  stated 
in  open  meeting,  at  the  session  of  the  Langshan 
Club,  that  the  White  Langshans  procured  by 
her  of  Albee  (California)  stock  had  "yellow  bot- 
toms." Yet  this  is  the  stock  that  has  been  ad- 
vertised as  "pure,"  etc. 

Nobody  can  accuse  Mr.  Philander  Williams 
of  any  wrong  action  at  the  New  York  meeting  of 
the  A.P.A.  He  took  no  part  in  the  debate.oppos- 
ed  no  one,  and  assisted  to  make  the  show  a  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Williams  has  made  mistakes  hereto- 
fore in  accepting  the  advice  of  Conger  and  Pit- 
kin, and  no  doubt  he  now  rejoices  that  the  A.  P. 
A.,  by  a  direct  vote,  has  refused  to  longer  rec- 
ognize these  worthies  other  than  as  privates,  as 
it  lifts  a  heavy  load  from  his  shoulders.  The  A. 
P,  A.  will  now  be  a  strong  association. 


Sid  Conger  and  Geo.  T.  Pitkin  have  been, 
given  a  back  seat  in  the  A.  P.  A.  The  applause 
that  was  shown  when  the  vote  announced  them 
"knocked  out"  was  strong.  The  men  who- 
boasted  of  their  power  have  been  shorn  of  it.. 
Worthy  men  were  put  in  their  places. 

The  Fanciei^s  Journal,  a  weekly,  published 
at  32  South  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  will  send 
a  sample  copy  to  all  desiring.  Dogs,  poultry, . 
pigeons  and  pets  are  made  specialties.  It  is  ai 
large,  bright  paper,  and  always  contains  the  • 
earliest  news. 

The  German  poultry  paper— "Der  Geflugel-- 
Zuchter"— formerly  published  by  Mr.  Henry  C, 
Voight,  at  Hamburgh,  Wis.,  is  now  published  by  ■ 
Mr.  V., at  Wausau,  Wis.  It  is  fifty  cents  a  year, 
and  should  be  supported  by  all  who  speak  the 
German  language. 

Mr.S.  M.  Williams,  Monroeville,  Indiana*, 
furnishes  pure  White  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  at 
low  rates  for  incubators.  This  is  much  better 
than  using  all  kinds  of  mixed  breeds.  It  would; 
not  be  amiss  if  other  readers  would  get  ready  - 
for  similar  operations  next  year.  Eggs  for  incu- 
bators—good ones— sell  readily. 

The  wrong  men  were  "disciplined"  at  New 
York.  The  shoe  did  not  fit.  The  respectable  ■ 
element  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  would  not  be  ruled  by 
the  nominating  committee.  Midnight  arrange- 
ments could  not  stand  the  light.  The  A.  P.  A., . 
now  is  stronger  than -ever  before.  The  treach- 
ery at  Indianapolis  was  rebuked  at  New  York. 

Your  hens  should  begin  to  lay  now.  Don't 
run  any  risk  with  them  by  feeding  sulphur  and 
antimony,  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  so-called 
condition  powders  sometimes.  A  healthy  hen 
needs  only  good  food.  There  is  just  as  much 
necessity  for  taking  nostrums  yourself  as  to 
give  such  to  your  hens. 

A  condition  powder  organ  in  Boston,  which 
claims  to  be  a  poultry  paper,  is  mistaking  its 
calling.  If  the  makers  of  the  powder  know  no 
more  about  poultry  than  is  shown  in  the  paper, 
they  are  not  the  proper  persons  to  point  out  the 
way  to  make  hens  lay.  It  is  time  that  people 
know  that  a  teaspoonf ul  of  powder  cannot  pro- 
vide the  elements  for  producing  large  numbers 
of  eggs.   

Southern  Minnesota  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Association  held  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  it  was  decided  Lo  hold  our  fourth  an- 
nual show  from  December  31st  to  Jan  3d,  1891, 
inclusive.  Birds  are  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
show  room  over  Sunday  and  returned  home  on 
first  trains  Monday  morning.  By  this  arrange- 
ment we  expect  to  do  away  with  all  objections 
to  having  birds  on  the  road  or  in  express  offloes 
over  Sunday  and  by  holding  open  late  Saturday 
evening  we  think  we  will  increase  our  receipts 
at  the  door.  B.  N.  Pierce  was  chosen  as  judge. 


Changes  in  the  Standard. 

At  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  A.  A.  Fillebrown,  Ayer,Mass., 
I.  K.  Felch,  Natick,  Mass.;  W.  F.  Bacon, 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.;  J.  H.  Diehl,  Bev- 
erly, N.  J.,  and  F.  L.  Sewell,  Evanston, 
111.,  were  appointed  to  receive  suggestions  and 
to  collect  any  information  tending  to  correct  the 
errors  in  the  Standard.  The  committee  now 
earnestly  extends  to  all  judges  and  breeders  to 
forward  and  correct  any  and  all  omissions  that 
may  have  come  under  their  observations,  and 
to  send  them  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 
With  the  co-operation  of  all,  it  is  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  committee  to  make  this  "Supliment 
Adendo"  such  that  the  present  inconsistencies 
and  omissions  may  be  placed  in  the  Standard  in 
a  simple  and  concise  form,thus  making  the  work 
in  conformity  to  consistency,  and  the  original 
intentions  of  the  committees  on  the  present 
work.  Especially  is  this  invitation  extended  to. 
the  different  clubs  on  varieties. 
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The  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Poultry  Association 
has  selected  January  13th,  14th  and  loth,  1891,as 
the  dates  for  its  next  show.  Mr.  F.  E.Gore,Yar- 
mouth,  Mass.,  is  secretary. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Brace,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  well- 
known  as  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  State 
Poultry  Association,  is  now  located  at  Victor, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Association  will  lose  an  efficient 
officer. 

A  poultry  association  has  been  organized 
for  Erie  county ,Pa.,  with  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Bradley 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  as  secretary.  It  will  endeavor  to 
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have  a  show  next  season. 

To  correct  an  error  on  our  part,  we  will 
state  that  Mr.  Win.  B.  Dean,  Quincy,  111.,  won 
first  on  pen,  first  on  cockerel  and  first  on  pullet, 
at  Chicago,  and  with  only  a  trio  of  White  Leg- 
horns he  won  first  on  cock  and  first  and  second 
on  hens. 

Don't  Lose  It. 

You  may  miss  a  gold  mine  by  not  sending  for 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Only  five  cents  each.  You  can  get  them  all  in  a 
lump  by  procuring  the  bound  volumes,  but  do 
not  deprive  yourself  of  them  at  any  cost. 

A  Small  Poultry  Encyclopedia. 

The  book  "Poultry  for  Profit"  is  intended  as 
an  answer  to  all  the  questions  that  can  be  asked, 
and  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts.  The  price  is 
only  twenty-five  cents,  but  to  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  sixty  cents 
we  will  send  the  book  and  also  the  paper  for  one 
year. 

Now  is  Your  Time. 

If  any  body  tries  to  make  you  believe  that  it 
is  "g  tting  rather  late  to  hatch"  do  not  believe 
it.  April  and  May  are  the  best  months  in  the 
year  for  all  breeds,  and  even  June  will  answer 
for  Leghorns  and  other  small  breeds.  Buy 
you  pure  breeds  now,  and  the  chances  will  be  in 
favor  of  fertile  eggs  and  fewer  losses  of  chicks. 

The  AYhite  Langshan  Dodge. 

The  California  parties  are  now  working  the 
"communication  racket"  instead  of  the  cut.  We 
wish  to  say  that  we  do  not  bite.  An  Eastern 
breeder  is  working  the  wire  for  them  at  this  end 
of  the  line,  and  the  whole  crowd  is  doing  their 
advertising  in  the  reading  articles.  At  New 
York  it  was  openly  given  out  in  the  Langshan 
Club  that  White  Langshans  from  California  had 
yellow  feet,  and  were  not  all  the  stock  claimed 
for  it.  California  has  as  fine  stock  as  any  State, 
and  her  breeders  are  reliable,  but  the  White 
Langshan  Clique  cannot  claim  advantages  not 
possessed  by  others. 

The  Englishtown  Annual  Yearly  Sales. 

The  stockmen— breeders  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine,— have  annual  auction  sales, 
and  these  sales  are  productive  of  benefit  to  all. 
During  February  an  auction  sale  was  held  at  the 
Pineland  Poultry  Yards  (M.  Davenport,  pro- 
prietor) Englishtown,  N.  J.,  which  we  attended. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  birds  were  put  up  and 
sold,  the  prices  ranging  as  high  as  $5  for  some 
specimens— single  birds— of  all  breeds,  and  the 
sale  was  very  satisfactory. 

From  this  point  the  buyers  went  to  Jamesburg, 
N.  J.,  and  inspected  the  factory  of  the  Pineland 
Incubator  Company,  where  the  workmen  were 
busily  engaged  in  turning  out  the  well-known  in- 
cubators and  brooders.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hill's  poultry 
establishment',  with  its  long  rows  of  Pineland 
brooders,  and  hundreds  of  lively  chicks,  as  also 
his  Golden  Wyandottes.  was  inspected,  and  all 
who  attended  the  sale  at  Englishtown,  and  the 
visit  to  Jamesburg,  were  well  pleased. 

These  annual  sales  will  be  continued,  and 
other  points  should  institute  them.  Many  farm- 
ers were  there,  and  they  did  some  lively  bidding 
lor  pure  bred  stock. 


The  Judges'  Association. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Judges'  Association,  of  which  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bridge,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  Secretary,  it  was 
decided  to  place  the  admission  fee  at  $1.00,  and 
the  annual  dues  at  fifty  cents.  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  on  payment  of  $1.50  all  those  present 
at  any  of  the  meetings  be  considered  members 
of  the  Association. 


The  Rebuke  to  Bossism. 

The  fact  that  on  a  direct  vote  of  the  Associa- 
tion Pitkin  and  Conger  were  beaten  for  positions 
in  the  A.  P.  A.,  is  evidence  that  the  members 
have  at  last  decided  to  relegate  those  who 
scheme  and  plan  for  power  to  the  rear.  The  in- 
trigues in  the  meetings  of  the  Association  have 
caused  distrust,  but  the  recent  action  at  New 
York  has  built  up  confidence  and  inspired  new 
life.  The  Chicago  Association  recently  placed 
J.  B.  Foot  in  the  place  of  Pitkin,  while  Conger 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  sight  as  an  active  offic- 
ial of  the  Indiana  poultry  associations.  All  will 
now  work  together  in  the  A.  P.  A.  in  harmony, 
and  the  ultimate  result  will  be  beneficial. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Association. 

The  meeting  for  organizing  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Poultry  Association  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Harrisburg,  the 
afternoon  of  March  13th,  when  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  M.  S.  Sprout.Carlisle ;  Vice- 
President,  I.  C.  B  Sands,  Pottsville;  Secretary, 
N.  G.  Temple,  Pocopsin ;  Treasurer,  H.  W. 
Vahle,  Philadelphia;  Executive  Committee,  M. 
S.  Sprout,  N,  G.  Temple,  W.  S.  Miller,  of  Head 
ing;  A.  H.  Anders,  of  Kulpsville,  E.  A.  Demp- 
wolf,  of  York.  The  vice-presidents,  one  from 
each  county  are  to  be  the  first  from  each  county 
not  holding  other  office  to  become  members. 

A  committee  composed  of  Captain  Miller,  of 
Carlisle  ;  J.  L.  Riday  of  Coatesville,  and  H.  A. 
Beyler,  of  Beading,  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  secretary  Edge,  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  reference  to  such  legislation  as 
might  benefit  the  association. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  secretary 
Edge  for  the  use  of  the  room  for  holding  the 
meeting  and  for  the  valuable  assistance  in  ad- 
vice and  suggestions  given  by  him  while  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  under  considera- 
tion.—i^anciers'  Journal. 


Meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

The  annual  session  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  was  held  during  the  week  of  the 
New  York  Show,  at  New  York  City,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held. 

The  roll  was  called  and  members  present 
voted. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
was  read,  showing  the  receipts  from  ill  sources 
to  be  $3908.01,  expenses  $2299.27,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $1608.74. 

A  motion  was  made  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  officers,  and  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  report  the  Secretary  was  to  give  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Association  for  any  nomi- 
nee against  whom  no  objection  was  made.  The 
Committee  then  presented  the  following  as  the 
officers  for  the  coming  year: 

President— George  W.  Mitchell,  Bristol.  Conn. 
Vice-Presidents— H.  S.  Babeock,  Providence,  R. 
I.;  T.F.McGrew,  Jr.,  Springfield,  O.;  Sid.  Con- 
ger, Flat  Rock,  Ind. ;  E.  R.  Spaulding,  Jaffrey, 
N.H.;  C.  H.  Crosby,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Oren 
Scotten,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Col.  it.  J.  Hamilton, 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville, 
Pa. ;  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  J.  E.  Deihl, 
Beverly,  N.  J. ;  Howell  Cobb,  Athens.  Ga. ;  R. 
O.  Conant,  Portland,  Me.;  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ,  James  H.  Cayford,  Montreal,  Can. ; 


Geo.  T.  Pitkin,  Chicago,  111.  Secretary  and. 
Treasurer— Richard  Twells,  Montmorenci,  Ind., 

As  these  names  were  called  the  President  di- 
rected the  Secretary  to  give  the  casting  vote. 

When  the  names  of  Sid  Conger  and  George  T. 
Pitkin  were  called  objection  was  made  by  P.  H.- 
Jacobs, who  demanded  a  vote.  He  stated  that 
they  were  objectionable  to  others,  and  if  neces- 
sary he  could  produce  sufficient  proof  to  show 
that  they  should  not  be  given  any  position  in. 
the  A.  P.  A. 

It  was  determined  to  have  the  two  men  simply  ■ 
rejected  by  a  direct  vote  of  "yes"  and  "no,"  buU 
as  a  ballot  for  the  office  was  in  progress,  the 
point  was  made  that  should  Conger  or  Pitkin  > 
obtain  only  one  vote  each  they  would  be  elected . 
To  prevent  this  Daniel  Christian,  of  Roanoke,. 
Indiana,  and  George  Butters,  of  Oak  Park, were 
put  in  nomination.  The  vote  was  counted,  and  ■ 
the  result  was  that  Conger  and  Pitkin  were 
"knocked  out"  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  • 
twenty-six.  The  vote  against  them  would  have 
been  much  larger  had  many  of  the  members  - 
been  more  familiar  with  the  reasons  for  prevent- 
ing Conger  and  Pitkin  from  holding  office. 

The  nominating  committee  was  composed  ot : 
Babeock,  Fonda,  White,  Brown  and  Pierce. 
The  next  morning,  when  the  A.  P.  A.  was  about 
to  reconvene,  it  was  reported  that  Conger  and 
Pitkin  were  to  be  "railroaded"  into  positions  on  ■ 
the  Executive  Committee,  but  when  the  time  ar-  - 
rived  the  determined  faces  of  the  members  so  • 
plainly  showed  that  they  would  be  "slaughter- ■ 
ed"  by  a  two-thirds  vote  that  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.  Justice  to  the  committee,  however, 
demands  it  be  stated  that  it  was  not  unanimous^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scudder  it  was  adopted  that 
$1000  be  appropriated  as  special  premiums  to  be 
offerred  for  designs  of  profiles,  etc.,  open  to  art. 
ists  over  the  world,  to  be  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing for  the  revision  of  the  Standard,  in  1893  ■ 
The  committee  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Scudder,.. 
Sweet,  Spalding,  White  and  Diehl. 

It  was  also  adopted  that  orders  from  publish- 
ers for  Standards  in  lots  of  twenty -five  or  more 
be  accepted. 

P.  H.  Jacobs  was  appointed  a  committee  of" 
one  to  confer  with  the  congressional  committee- 
on  postal  affairs  with  the  view  of  having  eggs 
for  hatching  purposes  admitted  among  the  arti- 
cles to  be  carried  by  parcels  post. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all  inter- 
ested to  forward  to  the  committee  any  supposed 
errors  occurring  in  the  Standard.  Messrs.  A. , 
A.  Fillebrown,  Ayer,  Mass.,  chairman,  Felch, 
Bacon,  Diehl  and  Sewell. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  induce  all 
local  associations  to  send  delegates  to  the  an — 
nual  sessions  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

A  motion  was  made  to  license  judges,  which 
was  promptly  laid  on  the  table. 

The  meeting  was  the  best  attended  and  the- 
most  harmonious  that  has  been  held  for  years_ 
No  opposition  was  made  to  the  re-election, 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Mitchell  to  the  presidency,, 
and  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Williams, 
in  allowing  the  members  to  work  with- 
out any  attempt  to  influence  them  in 
any  manner,  was  greatly  to  his  credit.  That 
Mr.  Williams  made  friends  at  this  meeting  can- 
not be  denied,  and  no  doubt  he  is  greatly  re_. 
lieved  by  no  longer  having  the  aid  of  Conger  and 
Pitkin,  who  were  so  unmercifully  shut  out  of  the 
list  of  officers  of  the  A.  P.  A.  Now  that  these 
men  are  removed  greater  confidence  in  the  A. 
P.  A.  will  be  the  result,  and  more  harmony  and 
good-will  prevail. 

It  was  a  terrible  example  to  them,  but  their 
conduct  has  not  entitled  them  to  the  confidence 
of  the  members  as  the  most  proper  persons  upon 
whom  to  confer  honors. 

We  did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  nominating  committee  diet 
not  rule  and  deprive  members  of  their  ballots.. 
The  vote  showed  that  members  can  do  their  own* 
thinking. 
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Don't  Forget  Bound  Volumes. 

We  have  bound  volumes  ol  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April  1884,  which  make  a 
valuable  library  for  poultrymen.  Price  $1.25, 
(postpaid,  for  any  one  year.  1885-86-87-88  are 
bound  in  one  volume.  Price,  $2.50,  by  express 
at  buyer's  expense,  or  $3  by  mail  postpaid.  They 
are  substantially  bound  in  black  cloth  with  gilt 
stamp  on  front.  Handsome  and  useful. 

The  Best  Book  on  Diseases. 

Our  book  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"  has  more 
information  on  diseases  than  any  other  book 
ever  published  by  any  publisher.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  make  it  more  valuable,  we  have  in- 
cluded many  other  subjects.  We  will  state  that 
we  have  simply  gone  back  to  the  old  numbers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  "put  the  best  of 
-them  together."  using  the  plates  of  special  num- 
bers of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  hence  the  name 
.of  "Poultry  Keeper  Special."  It  contains 
thirty-two  pages  the  size  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  price  twenty-five  cents,  but  for  sixty 
, cents  we  send  it  and  also  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year. 

The  Indian  Game  Club. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Indian  Game  Club,  held 
.at  New  York,  H.  S.  Babcock  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  0.  K.  Sharp,  Lockport,  New  York> 
Secretary.  It  is  hoped  that  every  breeder  of 
Indian  Games  will  join  the  club  and  do  his  ut- 
most to  make  it  the  strongest  specialty  club  in 
■the  United  States.  They  start  out  strong,  and 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  club  is  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  breed  in  securing  a  classi- 
fication for  them  at  the  various  shows,  and  also 
in  formulating  a  standard  whereby  they  may  be 

judged.   

The  Menace  of  the  Judges. 

A  dangerous  organization  has  been  formed, 
and  it  will  some  day  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  poultry  associations.  It  is  the  organization 
of  what  is  termed  the  judges  Just  who  made 
these  judges  any  wiser  than  others,  or  what  they 
know  that  others  do  not  know,  is  not  easy  to 
discover,  but  tliey  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
they  are  something  better  than  the  common 
herd,  and  propose  to  have  a  little  "royal  arch 
chapter,"  which  confers  honors  on  some  poor 
individual  who  may  imagine  these  aforesaid 
judges  were  Solons  of  wisdom  and  who  were 
■  wise  in  their  generation. 

One  person  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  reso- 
lution at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  to  allow 
judges  to  be  licensed,  the  new  candidates  to  be 
put  through  a  little  star  chamber  exercise, called 
.  examination,  but  as  the  plum  was  not  fully  ripe 
it  was  not  pulled.  The  proposition  is  so  absurd 
that  it  is  surprising  how  any  one  was  found 
•  bold  enough  to  even  suggest  it,  for  the  first 
point  made  was — who  are  first  to  examine  the 
judges— as  some  of  them  need  examination,  and 
that  badly. 

The  self-conceit  of  some  of  these  men  is  aston- 
ishing. We  have  known  them,  unsolicited,  to 
begin  to  show  breeders  how  to  judge,  the 
breeder  humoring  their  self-conceit  yet  inwardly 
regretting  that  audacity  could  find  no  limit. 
They  begin  to  believe  that  they  know  something 
not  yet  discovered,  when  in  fact  the  matter  of 
judging  and  scoring  is  simply  child's  play,  and 
has  no  mystery  about  it  at  all. 

This  wing  must  be  watched.  It  is  a  menace 
to  the  A.  P. A., and  the  beginning  of  the  wagging 
of  the  dog  by  the  tail.  It  is  a  dangerous  fire- 
brand and  will  lead  to  disrupture. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  serving  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, as  it  is  a  fact  that  their  votes  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. largely  de- 
pends on  the  inducements  offered  in  the  way  of 
"jobs"  to  judge,  and  this  is  a  bull  that  must  be 
taken  by  the  horns. 

We  have  no  object  in  view  in  this  article  other 
than  the  benefit  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. Its  usefulness  attends  on  its  freedom 


from  rings  and  "wheels  within  wheels."  Let  us 
all  start  out  for  united  work. 


An  Intolerable  Evil. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  poultry 
business  is  the  human  midnight  marauder.  The 
thief  is  a  menace,  and  is  more  detrimental 
than  disease  or  four-legged  "varmints."  Mr. 
J.  S.  Runyon,  Columbus,  Ohio,  writes: 

I  would  not  be  without  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  three  times  the  price.  However,  from  my 
last  night's  experience  to  keep  poultry  for 
profit  or  pleasure,  I  fail  to  see  where  either 
comes  in,  as  I  have  just  lost  seven  Wyandotte 
hens  by  theft.  My  hen  house  was  broken  open 
by  drawing  the  staple.  The  thieves  were  kind 
enough  to  leave  the  old  cock  and  cockerel,  with 
nine  hens  for  a  new  start  for  me.  I  give  notice 
that  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  accidents 
that  may  happen  on  a  second  visit  of  thieves. 

The  Poultry  Association  should  endeavor  to 
have  stringent  laws  enacted  for  the  punishment 
of  thieves,  and  poultrymen  should  band  to- 
gether in  each  neighborhood,  not  only  to  offer  a 
large  reward,  but  to  assist  in  trackin  g  thieves. 
As  long  as  the  thief  knows  that  only  one  man  is 
after  him  he  feels  safe,  but  when  there  is  a  re- 
ward out,  and  everybody  interested,  he  will  be 
less  inclined  to  robbery.  Some  persons  shoot  to 
kill,  instead  of  fooling  with  peas  and  bird  shot, 
and  this  is  more  than  the  thief  will  risk.  He 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  buckshot  and  bullets 
especially  if  an  earnest  man  pulls  the  trigger. 


Kaffir  Corn  for  Poultry. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  grow  a 
portion  of  their  poultry  food  we  give  the  follow- 
ing experience,  from  Mr.  John  Galbreath,  Wal- 
lula,  Kansas,  who  writes: 

I  raised  about  sixty  bushels  of  Kaffir  corn  last 
year  for  my  chicken  feed,  and  they  were  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it.  They  will  leave  corn  and  go 
for  the' Kaffir  corn.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  f  eeds,  t'eough  I  do  not  know  its  ingredi- 
ents. I  suppose  you  have  seen  it.  I  sent  for  a 
ten-cent  package  of  seen  and  raised  three  bush- 
els from  it.  I  sent  for  it.  expecting  to  get  direc- 
tions how  to  plant,  but  none  came.  I  planted 
according  to  my  best  judgment,  and  I  now  be- 
lieve I  can  raise  from  150  to  250  bushels  per  acre, 
everything  being  favorable.  I  had  two  pounds 
of  seed  and  from  it  I  raised  about  sixty  bushels 
on  a  little  over  an  acre.  I  planted  it  in  rows, 
four  feet  apart,and  about  six  inches  in  the  rows. 
It  will  bear  to  be  planted  two  and  one-half  or 
three  inches  apart  in  drills  and  thirty  inches 
between  rows. 

Any  of  the  seedsmen  advertised  in  our  col- 
umns will  send  the  seed.  It  is  worth  a  trial,  as 
it  at  least  provides  a  change  of  food  from  the 
regular  diet.  Try  a  small  space  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, and  learn  for  yourself. 


Dying  in  the  Shell. 

That  chicks  die  in  the  shells,  both  when  hatched 
under  hens  and  in  incubators,  is  a  fact  well' 
known,  and  though  we  have  often  given  reasons, 
yet  we  present  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  R. 
S.  Fidler,  Womelsdorf,  Pa.,  who  says: 

I  have  the  same  trouble  that  the  party  is  com- 
plaining about  in  vour  Februavv  number  of  1890. 
My  chicks  break  the  shells,  but'cannot  get  out, 
as  the  lining  of  the  membrane  dries  on  the 
chicks.  What  is  the  cause  for  it  I  can  not  ac- 
count for. 

It  is  usually  due  to  opening  the  incubator  just 
when  the  chicks  are  coming  out,  as  parties  will 
remove  chicks  during  the  critical  period,  the  re- 
sult being  not  only  loss  of  moisture  but  chilling 
of  the  chicks  due  to  loss  of  heat  by  rapid  evapo- 
ration. Then,  again,  there  is  lack  of  vigor  in  the 
chicks,  and  sometimes  the  fault  goes  back  to 
over  fat  parents. 


Dr.  Owsley's  Cure  for  Roup. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Owsley,  a  physician  and  surgeon,  of 
Darlington,  Indiana,  who  has  made  diphtheria 
croup,  (and  roup  in  fowls)  and  such  his  special- 
ties, favors  the  Poultry  Keeper  with  an  excel, 
lent  article  on  those  subjects,  which  we  hope  will 
be  carefully  preserved  by  all  who  are  interested. 
He  writes: 

Since  reading  Mr.  Hazens  article  on  "Roup," 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  disease 
myself.  I  have  studied  it  very  closely,  and  my 


conclusion  is  that  it  is  a  zymotic  highly  infec- 
tious disease,  effecting  usually  first  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space.  And  in 
some  cases,  (like  diphtheritic  croup  in  the 
human  subject,)  the  poison  attacks  first  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  trachea.  It  is  never  caused 
in  '  any  case  from  exposure  to  cold,  but 
direct  infection  from  the  zymotic  poison. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  most  dreaded 
of  all  diseases  among  poultry  is  due  to  parasitic 
organisms.  All  fowls  are  not  susceptible  to  the 
poison,  and  some  breeds  are  more  so  than  others. 
White  fowls  seem  to  contract  the  disease  more 
readily  than  those  with  dark  plumage.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  seem  to  possess  a  comparative 
immunity  from  the  infection.  At  the  Crawfords- 
ville  fair,  last  September,  I  had  four  White  Wy- 
an'dottes  and  two  S.  G.  Dorkings  that  had  well- 
developedsymptomsof  roup  on  their  return  from 
the  fair.  I  put  them  in  a  yard  containing  some 
Plymouth  Rock  culls.  With  the  Wyandottes 
the  disease  runs  a  long  and  tedious  course,  and 
but  one  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  out  of  seven 
ever  had  a  symptom  of  roup.  I  believe  that 
diphtheria  and  diphtheritic  croup,  and  the  so- 
called  roup  in  fowls,  is  the  same  disease,  and  all 
due  to  the  same  cause.  The  difference  is  mainly 
in  mode  of  growth,  the  croupous  growth  con- 
fining itself  to  the  surface,  and  leading  to  the 
formation  of  an  excess  of  pus-corpuscles,  while 
the  diphtheritic  product  extends  into  the  mu- 
cusa,  and  even  into  the  sub-mucous  connective 
tissue,  and  determines  necrosis  and  sloughing, 
rather  than  suppuration.  The  frequently  ob 
served  coincidence  of  "roup"  in  fowls  and 'diph- 
theria in  man,  in  the  same  localities,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  two  diseases  have  been 
inoculated  from  man  upon  animals,  have  tended 
still  further  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  ident- 
ity of  the  two  affections.  The  investigations  of 
the  committee  of  the  London  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  show  that  diphtheria 
and  croup  have  been  observed  to  arise  habitu- 
ally from  the  same  poison ;  that  a  case  of  recog- 
nized croup  ("roup")  in  one  person  will  deter- 
mine in  another  a  case  of  recognized  diphthe- 
ria, and  that  no  anatomical  or  clinical  basis  for 
a  distinction  between  membranous  croup  (roup) 
and  diphtheria  has  been  established.  "Roup" 
in  the  fowl, like  croup  in  the  human  subject, is  sel- 
dom ever  fatal  as  long  as  it  confines  itself  to  the 
naso-pharyngeal  space.  This  difference  of  fatal- 
ity may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
brane, as  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  larynx, 
overlies  the  surface  exceptionally  rich  in  mucip- 
arous glands,  and  that  the  continuous  secre- 
tions from  these  glands  loosen  and  disintegrate 
the  false  membrane,  and  delaCh  it  from  the 
mucous  surface,  so  that  the  germs  fail  to  pene- 
trate the  epithelial  and  fibrous  'layers,  and  to 
establish  distinctive  changes  and  sloughing. 

Roup  in  the  fowl,  as  long  as  it .  confines  itself 
to  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  is  amenable  to 
treatment,  but  when  it  attacks  the  mucous  lin- 
ing of  the  trachea  you  might  just  as  well  apply 
the  hatchet.  The  treatment  must  be  scientific 
and  prompt,  and  no  time  lost  by  dosing  your 
birds  with  so-called  roup  cures,  pills,  etc.  You 
have  a  disease  to  contend  with  which  is  caused 
by  living  germs,  or  bacsetria,  and 
the  more  prompt  the  treatment 
the  more  successful  you  will  be  in  curing  it.  The 
first  and  most  important  step  is  to  separate  the 
affected  fowls  from  the  healthy  ones,  and  clean 
and  thoroughly  disinfect  the  houses  with  chlo- 
rine gas.  This  gas  is  prepared  by  pouring  sul- 
phuric acid  on  common  salt.  Be  careful  not  to 
breathe  it,  as  it  is  very  poisonous.  For  a  house, 
say  12x16  feet,  use  four  gallons  of  salt,  in  an  iron 
kettle,  or  stone  jar,  and  two  pints  rf  sulphuric 
acid.  Close  the  house  up,  and  let  it  remain 
closed  for  four  or  five  hours.  This  will  effectu- 
ally destroy  all  germs  that  may  be  remaining. 
Give  each  sick  bird  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  five 
drops  of  turpentine,  injected  into  the  throat  with 
a  small  syringe,  and  use  the  following  mixture, 
in  half  teaspoonful  closes  every  evening.  Also 
clean  and  inject  a  little  of  it  in  the  effected 
nostrils:  Take  chloral-hydrate,  salicylic  acid, 
glycerine,  and  sulphite  of  soda,  of  each  1)4  parts ; 
distilled  water,  3%  parts;  spirits  of  wine,  1  part. 
The  whole  is  put  into  astrong  glass  vessel,  which 
is  closed,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  of  100toi20  de- 
grees, Fah.,  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the 
sulphite,  salicylic  acid,  and  chloral-hydrate 
are  completely'dissolved.  A  homogenous  solu- 
tion is  produced,  which  is  filtered  through 
bibulous  paper,  and  preserved  in  a  well-closed 
vessel.  It  is  an  oily,  limpid,  colorless  liquid, 
having  the  odor  of  its  constituent  parts.  It  is 
insoluble  with  water.  On  the  application  of 
proper  tests,  the  chloral  salicylic  acid,  sulphite 
of  soda,  and  glycerine  are  found  to  be  un- 
changed. It  is  an  energetic,  antiseptic,  disin- 
fectant, and  a  prompt  destroyer  of  parasitic  or- 
ganisms. 

The  formula  presented  by  Dr.  Owsley  can  be 
prepared  at  any  drug  store,  and  is  not  expen- 
sive. The  advice  to  use  chlorine  gas  should  be 
rigidly  followed.  No  disease  can  exist  where 
this  gas  is  given  off.  It  is  a  heavy  gas,  and 
sinks  into  every  crack  and  crevice.  A  disinfec" 
tion  of  all  houses  in  this  manner,  once  a  month, 
as  a  preventive,  will  be  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage. We  here  extend  thanks  to  Dr.  Owsley 
for  his  valuable  article, 
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Mammoth  Russian  Sun-Flower. 

Poultry  raisers  ana  all  keeping  fowls  should 
raise  the  Russian  sunflower,  as  it  is  easy  to  grow, 
yields  large  quantities  of  seed  which  is  a  most 
excellent  food  for  fowls,  being  a  number  one 
egg-producing  food,  and  good  for  a  change  of 
feed  for  the  poultry  in  winter.  It  can  be  grown 
cheaper  than  corn.  Plant  the  seed  about  corn- 
planting  time,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
hills  one  and  one-half  feet  apart,  in  row,  plac- 
ing two  or  more  seeds  in  a  hill,  and  when  well 
up  thin  to  one  plant  in  hill,  cultivate,  and  hoe 
same  as  corn.  If  a  patch  is  planted  near  the 
hen  house,  it  will  afford  shade  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  seed-heads  can  be  broken  down 
and  the  fowls  will  eat  the  seed  out.  or  the  seed 
may  be  shelled  when  dry  and  kept  for  winter 
use.  To  shell  the  seed  make  a  club  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  take  a  seed-head  by  the  stem  and 
with  the  club  strike  several  sharp  blows  on  the 
seed-side  of  head  and  the  seeds  will  fall  out. 
Five  quarts  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre,  and  will 
yield  100  bushels.  It  also  makes  a  good  feed  for 
horses,  and  will  help  horses  having  the  heaves. 
—Poultry  Herald. 


The  Bird  Borrower. 


fowls 
false 


"We  have  no  use  for  a  man  who  borrows 
and  exhibits  them  as  his  own. 

Action  of  this  kind  is  "sailing  under 
colors,"  straight  out  and  no  mistake. 

An  award  won  by  this  means  might  justly  be 
termed  obtaining  money  under  false  pretense. 

If  not,  why  not  ? 

How  on  earth  can  a  man  jusify  himself  in  en- 
tering at  the  exhibition  as  his  own  that  which  he 
has  borrowed  ? 

What  can  be  the  motive  of  a  man  that 
would  do  this  thing  ? 

Is  he  a  straightforward,  fair-and-square 
fellow,  who  loves),the  truth  and.scorns  the 
-ways  of  the  deceiver  ? 

Someone  has  said,  "Truth  is  mighty  and 
shall  prevail."  Then  how  can  the  fellow 
who  puts  up  a  false  front  at  the  poultry 
show  expect  to  hold  out  ? 
•  If  a  man  breeds  six  varieties  of  fowls 
and  shows  twelve  kinds  at  the  exhibition, 
what  can  be  his  object  ?  Is  he  trying  to 
"scoop  the  pot,"  or  to  impress  the  natives 
that  he  is  a  big  Ike  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness ? 

If  a  week  or  two  after  the  show  we  visit 
his  yards  and  find  only  six  varieties  in- 
stead of  twelve,  and  if  he  advertises  only 
six  instead  of  twelve,  what  must  we  think 
then?  Where  did  the  other  six  breeds 
come  from,  and  whither  have  they  gone 
so  soon  ? 

Borrowed  ?    Why,   of  course  he  bor- 
rowed them  to  make  a  display  with  and 
to  win  the  big  prize,  ond  after  he  got  that 
he  sent  them  home  again— home  to  the  is 
lender,  who  is  just  as  bad  as  the  borrower,  ig 
No  one  should  lend  his  fowls  to  another  ta 
for  such  a  purpose. 

But  to  the  borrower.  We  don't  like  him. 

We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  believe  the 
man  who  borrows  fowls  for  exhibition 
purposes  is  a  chronic  borrower. 

He  borrows  postage  stamps  and  his 
friend's  knife.  He  borrows  poultry  pa- 
pers from  his  neighbor,  and,  indeed,  he  bor- 
rows almost  anything  that  is  loose  and  movable. 

He  is  trying  to  borrow  a  reputation,  which  fits 
him  like  a  shirt  three  sizes  too  large.  And  it  is 
-only  a  question  of  time,  and  a  short  time  at  that 
when  he  will  sink  into  his  boots,  and  the  poultry 
traternity  will  lose  sight  of  him  entirely.— H.  B. 
Oeer,  in  Southern  Fancier. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Wyandottes. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  Jacksonville,  111.,  who 
breeds  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brah- 
mas,  Langshans,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes  and 
Pekin  ducks  is  one  of  those  Western  breeders 
from  whom  some  of  the  most  successful  men 
in  the  show  room  procure  their  stock,  and  he 
has  a  reputation  that  reaches  far  and  wide.  He 
has  recently  stocked  a  sixty-acre  farm  with 
Bronze  tin-keys,  Toulouse  geese  and  Pekin 
ducks.  His  Wyandottes  are  famous  for  com- 
pactness and  markings,  and  he  aims  to  have 
only  the  best  of  the  kind,  a  rule  which  he  ap- 
plies to  all  his  breeds. 


Feeding  Cut  Clover. 

Regarding  our  advice  on  feeding  cut  clover  a 
reader  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  wishes  an  explana- 
tion. That  many  did  not  understand  the  pro- 
portions is  shown  by  the  numerous  letters  we 
have  received.  The  writer  says: 

Having  bought  a  Webster  clover  cutter,  I 
would  like  to  know  if,  in  your  formula  for  feed- 
ing, you  mean  that  one  quart  of  the  ground 
mixture  is  enough  for  one  bucket  of  the  dry  cut 
hay,  or  one  quart  of  each  of  the  ingredients  to  a 
bucketful.  Having  tried  a  quart  to  a  bucket- 
ful of  scalded  hay,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  any- 
thing but  hay.  If  that  is  right  please  say  so  in 
your  next. 

The  formula  for  feeding  is  given  in  our  Janu- 
ary, 1889,  issue,  and  every  reader  should  send 
for  a  copy,  as  it  devotes  over  two  pages  to  foods, 


Unprofitable  Poultry. 


Examine  a  large  number  of  poultry  yards  and 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  not  only  laying 
hens  but  young  stock  of  all  ages  arid  sizes. 
Among  a  lot  of  one  hundred  it  will  unusually  be 
the  case  that  only  thirty  hens  of  the  whole  num- 
ber are  producing  anything  the  seventy  unprof- 
itable fowls  being  niales,  fat  hens  or  chicks 
hatched  late  in  the  season,  and  w  hich  will  be  of 
no  service  till  spring.  Yet  when  the  cost  is  con- 
sidered and  the  profits  compared  the  poultry- 
man  will  find  that  he  has  sustained  a  loss,  al- 
though really  thirty  of  the  hens  have  paid  him 
well.  We  are  satisfied  that  our  readers  will 
readily  recognize  this  condition  of  affairs  as 
coming  under  their  observation  so  often  that  it 
is  almost  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  routine  of 
poultry  keeping,  but  it  is  the  rock  upon  which 
nearly  all  are  stranded.  When  there"  is  an  ex- 
cess o*f  unprofitable  stock  not  only  is  the  stock 
increased,  but  the  laying  hens  are  also  en- 
cumbered for  want  of  more  room.  It  is  cheaper 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  surplus  than  to  retain  it 
in  hopes  of  any  prospective  profit.  True,  the 
younger  stock  may  pay  after  a  while,  but  before 
they  reach  the  profitable  period  the  cost  may 
exceed  all  their  future  efforts.  It  is  wise  and 
economical  to  keep  nothing  that  does  not  pay. 
At  this  season  but  little  progress  can  be  made 
ingrowth.  All  young  stoek  that  has  not  come 
into  service  will  be  of  but  little  value  until 
spring,  and  the  hens  that  pay  are  those  now  lay- 
ing when  prices  are  high.— N.  H,  Mirror. 


SI  I. V Kit  WYANDOTTES. 

FROM  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

'  feeding  values,  feeding  for  meat,  feeding  for 
eggs,  etc.,  and  is  really  worth  $5  to  anyone, 
though  all  back  numbers  are  only  five  cents. 
We  call  attention  to  it  that  the  above  letter 
may  be  better  understood.  One  quart  of  the 
mixed  grain  to  an  ordinary  water  bucket  (water 
pail)  of  cut  clover  is  ample.  Too  much  grain 
simply  makes  the  fowls  fat.  Of  course  some- 
thing depends  on  the  condition  of  the  fowls, and 
the  poultryman  must  depend  on  his  judgment. 


Don't  B.eak  Her  Up. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Simpson,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  sends 
a  letter  in  which  a  very  important  inquiry  is 
made,  and  an  answer  will  probably  assist  those 
who  "dip  hens  in  tubs  of  water"  to  "break  them 
up."  Mr.  S.  writes: 

Would  you  please  tell  me  in  your  next  issue 
if  you  would  let  a  hen  set  if  she  has  layed  about 
six  eggs.  The  thermometer  is  32°  one  day  and 
72°  the  next. 

Never  "break  a  hen  up."  It  does  not  pay  to 
do  so,  and  you  will  get  fewer  eggs  by  so  doing. 
Let  the  hen  sit.  It  improves  her  and  benefits 
her.  When  a  hen  lays  but  few  eggs,  and  be- 
gins to  sit,  she  is  fat,  and  the  sitting  propensity 
is  always  strongest  when  the  hen  is  in  that  con- 
dition. She  should  stay  on  the  nest,  to  sit,  until 
she  is  reduced  in  flesh,  and  when  she  comes  off 
she  will  begin  to  lay  in  a  short  time,  and  lay 
right  along,  but  if  "broken  up"  she  will  lay  haff 
a  dozen  eggs  only  and  begin  sitting  again,  when 
the  "breaking  up"  process  must  be  repeated. 
The  hen  that  hatches  a  brood  will  lay  more  eggs 
than  if  "broken  up."  This  has  been  tried,  and 
is  no  theory. 


A  Few  Large  Chicken  Farms. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Timmons,  Eureka,  Cal.,  sends  us  a 
list  of  the  names  of  a  few  persons  in  Eureka 
who  raise  large  numbers  of  chicks.    He  says: 

Here  are  the  names  of  a  few  that  are  raising 
chickens  in  this  vicinity  and  to  what  extent: 
H.  Harmer,  about  300  chickens;  J.  Cole,  about 
500  chickens,  uses  incubator;  E.  Burk,  150 
chickens,  used  incubator;  Hunsacker,  about 
100,  W.  Timmons  100,  Mr.  Babcock  about  200, 
(is  trying  to  raise  1000  chicks  this  spring  with 
hens) ;  J.  Harris,  keeps  from  100  to  1000  accord- 
ing to  the  price  in  the  market.  If  high  sells 
about  all  off. 

The  above  shows  that  California  is  not  asleep 
and  the  carloads  of  poultry  that  have  been  ship- 
ped to  that  State  from  the  East  will,  before  long 
be  turned  to  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic. 


Can  He  Make  a  Living. 

A  subscriber  at  Catlin,  Indiania,  who  is  a  be 
ginner,  wishes  to  know  if  he  can  make  a  living 
on  400  hens,  and  he  also  asks  other  questions. 
We  give  his  letter  in  full.  He  writes: 

Will  the  editor  please  state,  through  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  how  many  hen  houses,  8x12  feet, 
will  be  required  for  the  accommodation  of  400 
hens;  also,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  rotten  corn 
will  kill  fowls?  Can  a  person  make  a  livinc  off 
of  400  hens  if  they  are  properly  cared  for,  and 
they  are  kept  for  eggs  alone? 

Now,  the  above  takes  in  many  other  points. 
First,  how  much  can  he  live  on,  and  next,  how 
can  he  expect  the  hens  to  pay  when  he  looks  in 
one  direction  for  profit  only— the  eggs.  The 
writer  does  not  know  the  difficulties  in  his  way, 
he  is  not  sure  of  rotten  corn,  and  he  does  not 
not  know  how  many  hens  should  be  Kept  in  a 
hen  house.  While  rotten  corn  may  not  kill 
poultry,  it  is  not  economical  to  feed  it.  We  do  not 
advise  over  twenty  hens  in  a  building  8x12  feet. 
So  much  for  the  two  questions,  and  now  about 
the  living.  The  writer  has  cholera,  roup,  and 
overfeeding  to  contend  with.  He  says  "if  they 
are  properly  cared  for."  Just  so,  but  how  to 
properly  care  for  them  must  be  found  out. 
It  cannot  be  picked  up  in  a  day.  We 
think  a  hen  should  be  made  to  pay  one  dollar  a 
year  profit.  If  our  correspondent  can  live  on 
$400  a  year  and  properly  care  for  his  fowls,  then 
he  is  fortunate. 


Snakes  in  Eggs. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Streight,  601  South  St.  Clair  street, 
Teledo,  Ohio,  is  the  author  of  the  following  let- 
ter, which  astonished  us.  He  says: 

Mrs.  Wm.  Lowe,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  makes  a 
strange  discovery.  Last  Friday  morning  Mrs. 
Lowe  went  to  her  chicken  coop  and  brought  in 
soma  eggs,  which  she  broke  into  a  dish,  when  to# 
her  horror  she  saw  several  little  snakes,  and  one" 
somewhat  larger,  wriggle  out.  The  larger  one 
was  about  three  inches  long,  with  perfect  head 
and  eyes,  They  came  from  the  centre  of  the 
egg.  They  were  placed  on  exhibition  e.t  the 
grocery  store  of  A.  E.  Streight. 

The  letter  was  dated  February  7th,  "W  e  must 
acknowledge  that  while  we  try  to  grapplu  with 
problems,  and  endeavor  to  solve  them,  the  above 
case  is  beyond  our  limited  comprehension.  We 
hope,  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Wallace,  who 
is  well  versed  in  the  history  of  reptiles  as  well 
as  of  poultry,  will  try  his  thinking  cap.  The 
question  is— "How  did  the  snakes  get  in  the 
eggs."  We  give  it  up. 

A  Pigeon  Breeders'  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pigeon  and  ret  Stock, 
Fanciers  and  Breeders,of  Indianapolis, an  organ- 
ization was  formed  with  a  charter  membership  of 
twenty  members  to  be  known  as  "The  Indiana 
Pigeon  and  Pet  stock  Association."  A  consti- 
tution was  adopted  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  President,  A.  E.  Dorsey;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Frank  Erdelmeyer;  Secretary,  W.  M. 
Tarlton ;  Treasurer,  |W.  F.  Churchman;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  C.  H.  Schrader,  Chas.  Schultz, 
and  R.  S.  Castenholtz.  The  purpose  of  this  as- 
sociation is  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  above 
stock,  and  for  the  protection  of  breeders.  The 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  the  first  Tuesday  of 
each  month,  when  papers  will  be  read  and  the 
subject  of  pigeons  and  pet  stock  will  be  diseps- 
sed.  The  initiation  fee  of  the  association  is  $2.50 
and  all  fanciers  and  breeders  in  this  State  of  In- 
diana are  invited  to  become  members.  Direct 
all  inquiries  to  W.  M.  Tarlton,  Sec,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind- 
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Crossing  Breeds  for  Eggs. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Brooks,  Ashby,  Mass.,  who  has 
been  making  some  crosses,  writes  us  a  letter  in 
which  he  desires  to  know  if  it  is  more  satisfac- 
tory to  use  pure  bred  males  and  females  than  to 
introduce  pure  bred  males  only.  His  letter  is 
interesting.  He  says: 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  crossing 
fowls  for  laying.  Some  say  the  first  cross  is  the 
best,  and  after  that  they  are  not  as  good.  I  be- 
lieve in  using  thoroughbred  males  every  time, 
and  never  a  half-breed.  I  started  several  years 
ago  with  the  White  Leghorn  aud  Plymouth 
Hocks,  and  have  been  crossing  from  these. 
When  my  hens  get  to  be  too  heavy,  I  use  a  Leg- 
horn cockerel,  and  from  these  I  use  a  Plymouth 
Kock  or  Brahma  cockerel.  By  this  method  I 
only  have  to  buy  what  male  birds  f  want  to  use. 
I  have  had  very  good  results  this  way,  but  have 
never  gotten  as  many  eggs  as  some  men  tell 
about  getting.  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  is 
the  best  way,  if  one's  object  is  to  produce  eggs 
and  poultry,  or  is  it  better  to  keep  full  bloous 
and  cross  from  them? 

Mr.  Brooks  has  himself  answered  his  question, 
as  he  states  that  his  results  are  satisfactory. 
We  see  no  objection  to  crossing  in  the  manner 
he  has  followed,  but  one  can  breed  for  certain 
characteristics  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  expected  results  than  when  pure  bred 
males  only  are  used.  Much  depends  on  the 
breeder  himself,  and  the  individual  merits  of 
the  members  of  the  flock. 

Infertile  Eggs. 

Infertility  in  the  egg  is  traceable  to  more 
causes  than  one.  It  does  not  all  lie  in  proper 
mating.  Food  and  condition  are  equallv  as  im- 
portant. This  is  especially  true  during  the 
present  monrh.  In  feeding,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  nutritious  elements  that  enter 
into  the  egg,  upon  which  the  embryo  chick 
feeds  until  released  from  the  shell.  In  the  later 
months,  if  the  hens  are  allowed  their  freedom, 
nature  will  assist  in  the  food  supply,  and  better 
results  may  be  expected  in  hatching.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Country  Gentleman  writes 
wisely  and  interestingly  upon  this  subject.  We 
make  this  extract: 

The  food  should  be  carefully  regulated  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  order  that  eggs  for 
hatching  may  be  both  abundant  and  fertile.  A 
very  fat  hen  will  not  lav  many  eggs,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  thos'e  she  does  lav  will 
prove  infertile;  consequently  the  proportion  of 
those  foods  rich  in  carbon,  which  go  to  produce 
heat  and  fat,  should  be  diminished,  and  those 
containing  a  preponderance  of  nitrogen  and 
albumen  should  be  increased.  Wheat  bran  con- 
tains more  of  the  requisites  for  renewing  animal 
tissues,  bones  and  feathers,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stituents for  egg-making,  than  does  corn  meal. 
It  should  be  mixed  with  mashed  potatoes,  cut 
clover,  steamed  and  fed  warm.  Shorts  is  also 
good  used  in  this  direction,  and  better  still  is 
the  whole  grain  of  wheat  coarsely  ground  into 
what  we  call  graham  or  brown  flour.  Corn 
should  be  used  sparingly,  as  it  is  too  fattening. 
Meat,  contrary  to  the  usually  accepted 
opinion,  contains  none  of  the  fattening  ele- 
ments. Lean  meat  is  largely  composed  of  al- 
bumen, which  enters  to  a  considerable  extent 
into  the  white  of  an  egg ;  therefore  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent food  at  this  time,  and  milk,  for  the  same 
reason,  is  also  valuable,  while  linseed  meal  and 
cottonseed  meal  are  both  fattening  because 
they  contain  much  carbon  as  well  as  nitrogen. 
Indian  corn  and  potatoes  also  belong  to  this 
class,  and  therefore,  as  spring  approaches,  they 
should  be  fed  in  smaller  quantities,  while  the 
ration  of  wheat  and  oats, which  furnish  a  larger 
proportion  of  a  buminoids.  should  be  increased. 
Special  care  must  be  taken  at  this  time  to  pro- 
vide a  healthy  regimen  for  the  fowls.  As  the 
weather  becomes  milder,  hens  should  be  fed 
more  sparingly  in  order  to  compel  them  to  take 
more  exercise :  as  a  rule  the  active  breeds  and 
the  most  energetic  foragers  belonging  to  those 
breeds  not  only  pr.  duce  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs,  but  their  eggs  will  hatch  better.  This  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  greater  healthfulness 
produced  by  their  active  habits,  and  because 
the|hen,  by  taking  a  wider  range,is  thus  enabled 
to  secure  a  great  variety  of  food. 


Mating  Fowls. 

Opinions  continue  to  differ  on  this  subject 
The  Western  Farm  Journal  gave  its  ideas,  and 
from  careful  experiments  has  found  them  to  be 
generally  correct.  A  writer  in  this  country 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  allowed  one 
rooster  to  a  dozen  Brahma  hens;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  English  authority  advises  not  over 
six  hens  to  one  cock.  Our  experience  last  year 
is  more  in  favor  of  the  English  than  the  Ameri- 
can plan.  Wematedupone  yard  of  six  hens 
and  cock  of  the  Brahma  variety,  and  another  of 
eleven  hens  and  a  cock.  In  the  former  yard  all 
the  chicks  were  rugged,  and  did  well  for  us. 
In  the  latter  they  were  weak,  and,  the  weather 


I  being  unfavorable,' they  caught  cold  easily  and 
died.  A  small  family,  we  have  learned,  will 
produce  much  hardier  stock  than  a  larger  one, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  few  fowls  in  an  enclos- 
ure than  a  big  lot  of  them.  The  same  American 
writer  asserts  that  if  we  make  a  cross  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  and  afterwards  change  the 
rooster  for  one  of  another  breed,  the  offspring 
will  forever  afterwards  show  markings  and 
characteristics  of  the  first  matings.  This  is  a 
sweeping  assertion,  and  entirely  contrary  to 
what  we  have  experienced.  The  markings  we 
have  known  to  be  traceable  to  the  first  mate  for 
an  entire  season,  but  showed  no  signs  after  that. 
Especially  has  such  been  the  case  where  we 
have  made  up  small  families,  as  the  vigor  of  the 
male  is  more  apt  to  wipe  out  the  original  score. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  left  on  this  point  for  ex- 
perimenting, and  it  would  form  one  of  the  valu- 
able features  of  governmental  work  if  Secre- 
tary Rusk  were  only  able  to  have  poultry  work 
in  the  stations. 


Shearing  Geese. 

A  curious  case  came  before  an  English  court 
for  adjudication  recently.  A  poulterer  was 
charged  with  cruelty  to  forty-eight  live  geese 
by  plucking  them  of  their  feathers,  and  the 
owner  of  the  geese  was  charged  with  procuring 
the  commission  of  the  offense.  The  proceedings 
were  taken  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  A  witness  swore  that 
"after  the  geese  were  plucked  their  skins  turned 
a  purple  color,  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  pain. 
They  walked  about  with  their  backs  up  and 
shrank  when  touched  "  The  practice  was  shown 
by  defendants  to  be  very  prevalent,  and  the 
society  asked  for  a  nominal  fine,  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  The  defendants  said  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  district  to  pluck  the  feathers  every  six 
weeks,  and  if  they  were  stopped  from  doing  so 
many  people  would  discontinue  keeping  geese, 
as  much  more  money  was  realized  by  the  sale  of 
the  feathers  than  by  the  geese.  The  court  im- 
posed a  fine  of  eighteen  shillings  each  upon  the 
defendants,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  a  warning  to  other  people.  Plucking 
live  geese  and  ducks  prevails  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  barbarous  proceeding  and  the 
birds  are  justified  in  "getting  their  backs  up" 
at  the  cruel  practice.  Should  such  cases  be 
prosecuted,  doubtless  the  courts  of  this  country 
would  decide  as  did  the  court  in  question.  There 
is  a  species  of  large  water-fowl  whose  habit  at 
in  winter  is  the  open  lakes  of  the  interior,  and 
their  feathers  are  so  firmly  set  that  they  cannot 
be  nlucked.  Shearing  is  resorted  to,  and  many 
housewives  have  beds  made  of  these  feathers 
which  almost  equal  those  of  eider  down,  as  the 
stiff,  troublesome  quill-ends  are  absent.  Shear- 
ing geese  and  ducks  could  be  made  to  supersede 
plucking.— Galen  Wilson,  in  American  Agri- 
culturist. 


An  Egg  Tester. 


To  make  an  egg-tester  to  use  with  a  common 
lamp,  take  a  pasteboard  box  about  seven  inches 
long  and  six  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep. 
Cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  big  enough  to  fit  the 
large  part  of  the  lamp  chimney,  add  a  hole  op- 
posite in  the  top  just  large  enough  to  let  the  top 
of  the  chimney  through,  Next  cut  a  hole  about 
the  shape  of  ah  egg.  but  rather  smaller,  in  one 
end  so  that  it  will  be  opposite  to  the  lamp  flame 
when  the  tester  is  slipped  over  the  chimney. 
Now  cover  the  box  outside  with  any  dull,  black 
cloth,  so  that  no  light  can  get  through,  and  you 
are  ready  for  business.  Light  the  lamp,  place 
the  tester  in  position,  and  tiie  egg  to  be  tested 
over  the  oval  opening  in  the  side.  Turn  it  gently 
as  you  look,  and  its  condition  will  be  clearly  ex- 
posed to  view.— Farm  Journal. 


Lime  for  Providing  Egg  Shell. 


It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  oyster  shells 
or  lime  in  any  form,  produces  egg  shell  (or 
rather,  shells  for  the  eggs),  as  there  are  thou- 
sands of  hens  that  are  in  no  manner  provided 
with  oyster  shells,  says  Farm  and  Fireside.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  oyster  shells,  being  sharp, 
assist  in  grinding  the  food.  Carbonate  of  lime 
is  insoluble,  and  the  lime  for  the  egg  shells  must 
consequently  come  from  that  which  can  be  di- 
gested and  conducted  to  the  "eggs  through  the 
blood.  As  nearly  all  kinds  of  food  contain  lime 
in  a  soluble  form,  by  combination  with  vegeta- 
ble acids,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  inorganic 
salts  that  are  soluble,  the  process  of  covering 
the  eggs  with  shells  goes  without  the  aid  of  sub- 
stances that  are  insoluble.  There  is  one  source 
ot  soluble  lime,  however,  that  is  frequently  over- 
looked—the  water— which  holds  lime  in  a  solu- 
ble form  when  it  abounds  in  carbonicf  acid. 
Hard,  limestone  water  contains  lime,  and  the 
hens  can.  by  drinking  it,  secure  more  lime  in  a 
convenient  "form  than  from  oyster  shells.  When 
a  hen  lays  eggs  with  soft  shells,  the  cause  is  due 
not  to  the  lack  of  lime,  but  to  the  condition  of 
the  hen.  as  she  is  then,  as  a  rule,  in  an  overfat 
condition.  To  this  cause  may  be  traced  all  the 
eggs  with  soft  shells. 


Failures  in  the  Poultry  Business. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  attempted  the  keeping 
of  poultry  in  large  numbers  and  who  have  failed. 
This  is  due  more  to  lack  of  experience  than  any- 
thing else,  but  some  of  the  failures  have  occur- 
red from  mistakes  at  the  start,  the  gravest  of 
which  is  that  of  attempting  to  engage  in  the  bus- 
iness without  first  breeding  the  hens  that  are 
used.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  roup  (the 
scourge  of  the  poultry  man)  destroys  the  hopes 
of  the  poultry  man  in  a  single  season,  the  dis- 
ease being  introduced  into  the  houses  and  runs 
from  birds  procured  elsewhere.  It  is  a  rule  that 
should  be  held  up  to  view  always  that  no  person 
can  engage  in  the  keeping  of  large  flocks  if  the 
hens  are  bought  for  that  purpose.  It  is  too  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  diseased  individuals. 
■  Elaborately  constructed  poultry  houses,  in 
which  more  capital  is  invested|Uian  is  necessary, 
and  which  are  arranged  in  a  manner  to  save 
labor,  are  also  sources  of  failure.  The  difficulty 
with  such  contrivances  is  that  they  contaiii  all 
the  conveniences  that  can  be  contrived  for  the 
poultryman,  but  subject  the  hens  to  a  different 
condition  to  that  which  is  conducive  to  thrift 
and  production.  Many  of  the  systems  adopted 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  fowls  serve  only  the 
opposite  purposes  to  those  intended.  The  ven- 
tilators, w  ith  lattice  blinds,  only  intend  to  allow 
the  fowls  to  become  subject  to  cold  draughts  at 
night, while  the  large  window  assist  in  radiating 
and  dispelling  the  heat  left  by  the  ventilators. 
As  the  interest  on  the  capital  is  an  item  to  be  se- 
cured, the  expenses  are  also  increased  by  the 
costly  buildings. 

Skilled  labor  is  a  problem  to  solve.  It  is  safe 
to  claim  that  if  any  man  has  succeeded  with 
poultry  in  large  numbers  it  is  he  who  has  not 
superintended  the  work  only,  but  has  assisted 
in  performing.  To  construct  large  poultry 
houses,  and  arrange  all  the  details  for  engaging 
in  a  large  business,  depending  on  securing  help 
fully  competent,  is  a  matter  that  deserves  deep 
consideration.  If  such  is  possible,  something 
more  than  the  wages  of  ordinary  hired  help  will 
have  to  be  paid,  and  even  then  the  owner  must 
be  present  and  personally  supervise  all  that  is- 
clone. 

Failures  also  occur  in  not  using  the  proper 
bleeds.  It  will  not  pay  to  use  the  small  11011- 
sitters  with  the  view  of  producing  eggs  and 
choice  table  fowls,  nor  w  ill  it  be  best  to  attempt 
to  breed  great,  heavy,  fat  fowls  and  have  such 
hens  lay.  Some  definite  object  must  be  the 
aim,  and  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  ac- 
complish it.  So  one  should  begin  without  ex- 
perience. Before  attempting  to  keep  large 
flocks,  first  experiment  with  a  few.  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  avoid  mistakes.— X.  H.  Mirror. 


A  Curious  Breed. 

Some  years  ago  our  old  friend,  Grant  Parish, 
came  into  notoriety,  and  among  his  articles,  in 
the  Poclrt  Keeper,  was  the  following,  which 
is  now  "going  the  rounds,"'  without  credit.  Here 
it  is: 

"What  good  are  feathers  or  a  scale  of  points  to 
a  happy  family  gathered  around  a  dinner  table, 
asks  ah  exchange?  This  is  a  direct  question  to 
those  who  carry  their  "gospel"  in  their  hip  pock- 
ets. We  will  picture  a  large  family  enjoying  a 
huge  poultry  dinner.  It  is  Sunday,  and  the 
meal  is  well  under  way.  The  fowls  we  brought 
in  from  our  coops ;  when  alive  they  were  excel- 
lent in  build,  healthy  and  strong ;  they  were  two- 
thirds  Brahma  and  one-third  Leghorn.  The 
smoking  fowls  soon  parted  company,  and 
the  expression  of  satisfaction,  the  crumb- 
ing of  the  tender  bones,  and  the  smile  of 
contentment  crossing  the  face  f  the  happy 
cook,  added  with  the  merry  cackle  of  outside 
fowls  who  would  soon  follow  in  the  smoke  all 
cast  a  charm  over  the  scene,  so  that  we  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  "Who  would  not  be  a  poul- 
terer of  the  legitimate  school?"  We  now  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  man  raising  fowls  in  wire 
cages  and  spending  the  Holy  day  "in  scaling- 
up"  his  pets  and  feeding  his  family  off  of  stew 
beef  or  poultry  purchased  from  neighbors.  He 
is  a  great  fancier,  but  there  is  no  pleasure  or 
profit  in  the  method  he  rears  his  fowls.  The 
legitimate  breeder  is  one  whose  effect  is  flesh 
and  eggs. 

The  above  shows  how  one  may  sit  at  a  desk 
and  wriit.  But  somebody  pounced  on  Grant 
and  wished  to  know  how  he  got  his  two-thirds 
Brahma  and  one-third  Leghorn.  It  is  manufac- 
turing a  breed  that  is  ahead  of  any  one  else.  We 
understand  how  it  might  be  fourths  or  halves, 

but  the  thirds  puzzle  us_.  

Hatching  at  112  Degrees. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Welch,  Union  Dairy  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  writes  us  in  regard  to  his  hatch  as  follows : 

Had  a  hatch  after  the  thermometer  go  up  to 
112°  on  the  twentieth  day.  Got  fifteen  out  ol 
forty-five. 

The  above  shows  that  eggs,  even  on  the  twen- 
tieth day,  can  stand  quite  a  high  heat,  yet  no 
doubt  the  hatch  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory if  the  heat  had  not  reached  so  high  a  point. 
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That  German  Poultry  Paper. 

Not  only  should  those  who  read  and  speak 
-German  do  their  utmost  to  support  such  a  pa- 
per, but  it  Is  to  the  advantage  of  our  English 
'  -speaking  people  that  a  German  poultry  paper 
should  be  in  circulation.  On  this 'subject  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Voigt,  editor  of  'mDer  Gefluegel— 
Zuechter,"  Hamburgh,  Wis.,  writes: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  which 
you  have  shown  towards  me  and  my  German 
poultry  Journal,  "J>er  Gefluegel- Zuechter I 
Also  desire  to  inform  yon  that  poultry  breeders 
and  fanciers  do  not  give  the  proper  attention  to 
my  little  work,  nor  do  they  fairly  stop  to  think 
of  what  benefit  such  a  journal  is  to  them  and 
the  poultry  loving  public.  This  journal  is  not 
an  advertising  catch-penny  journal,  as  we  have 
so  many  already,  but  it  is  increasing  a  wonder- 
ful interest  among  Germans  in  regard  to  raising 
and  rearing  -poultry.  A  great  many  Germans 
have  wrote  me  that  they  never  knew  there  was 
money  in  poultry  until  after  they  read  the 
Gefluegel  Zuechter,  and  began  raising  poultry. 
This  alone  increases  the  sale  of  fancy  bred  stock 
for  the  old  breeders.  But  how  many  stop  to 
think,  "who  pays  fortius  enterprise."  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  has  cost  one  man  alone  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars,  besides  hard  labor,  and 
who  has  the  benefit?  Not  I.  Now,  in  order  to 
help  increase  and  further  the  poultry  interest, 
not  only  should  the  Germans  alone  be  urged  to 
support  this  journal,  but  every  lover  of  poultry 
should  give  and  lend  a  helping  hand,  in  the  way 
of  subscribing  and  advertising  in  the  same. 
This  would  enable  me  to  issue  a  better  journal, 
circulate  more  sample  copies,  and  increase  the 
sale  of  poultry  and  eggs  far  hatching.  Every 
lover  of  poultry  should  subscribe,  so  as  to  hefu 
the  poultry  business,  and  the  Gefluegel\Zuechter, 
the  only  German  poultry  journal  in  America. 

And  we  endorse  all  that  Mr.  V.  writes.  We 
wish  to  see  a  German  poultry  paper  flourishing 
in  this  country,  for  it  will  do  a  power  of  good, 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper  has  ever  been  ready 
to  help  the  one  mentioned  above,  which  is 
still  being  published. 


Another  Failure. 

A  subscriber,  signing  himself  "C.  H.  S.,"  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  has  a  flock  that  did  not  lay,  and'  he 
says  they  are  not  fat,  ivhich  is  a  mystery  to  us, 
judging  from  the  following  method  of  feeding. 
He  says: 

Some  explanation  for  the  non  laying  of  my 
hens  would  be  most  pteasing.  Thirty-hens  and 
pullets,  running  with  three  cocks,  house  Ii:0xl4 
feet,  divided  into  pens  10x11,  and  each  connect- 
ed by  a  slide  door,  so  that  the  house  is  divided 
equally. giving  50  feet  in  length  to  each  sixteen.  I 
have  but  two  varieties  Plymouth  Rock  and 
White  Leghorn  crossed  with  Plymouth  Rock. 
Feed  consists  of  one  quart  meal,  one  quart 
ground  oats,  changed  with  bran,  and  mixed 
with  Lo'ling  water,  for  morning,  and  table  offal. 
During  the  day  about  three  pints  to  two  quarts 
of  wheat  and  oats  mixed,  or  separate  at  night. 
This  quantity  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  offal 
they  get  during  the  day.  On  fair  davs  they 
roam  over  one-and-one-half  acres  of  little  woods 
ground.  Oyster  shells  and  gravel,  sand,  and 
loam  in  quantities.  House  is  cleaned  daily,  and 
I  have  never  seen  vermin,  nor  do  the  fowls  show 
evidence  of  it.  During  the  winter  my  average 
has  been  two  eggs  per  dav.  I  might  add  that 
leaves  are  plentiful  and  the  grain  is  thrown  into 
them,  so  that  they  scratch  nearly  all  clay.  Clover 
and  oats  straw  is  at  times  mixed  with  the  morn- 
ing feed.  Grass  from  the  lawn  was  cured,  and 
is  also  used  for  material  to  scratch  in.  I  have 
killed  several  for  the  table  and  found  them  in 
fair  condition  for  eating — not  fat. 

Now,  if  the  hens  are  not  fat  the  failure  to  lay 
may  be  due  to  late  moulting,  to  colds,  to  imma- 
turity of  pullets,  to  high  winds  and  exposure,  or 
other  difficulties  not  noticeable,  but  we  believe 
our  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  the  hens  not 
being  fat,  as  he  feeds  heavily  as  well  as  gives 
the  hens  a  range. 


What  Fat  Does. 

A  subscriber  at  Muddy  Creek,  Tenn.,  in  ask- 
ing a  few  questions,  explains  something  which 
many  do  not  understand.  We  give  his  inquiries 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  them.  He  says: 

1.  We  have  had  a  hen  (Buff  Cochin)  that  has 
always  laid  a  soft-shelled  egg.  She  was  moie 
than  a  year  old  when  we  killed  her.  Why  is 
this?  I  hear  some  say  that  it  was  the  want  of 
lime.and  gravel,  but  not  so,  for  she  had  both  in 
abundance.  2.  My  neighbor  killed  a  hen  a  few 
days  ago  that  seemed  healthy  and  sound ;  but 
when  she'was  dressed  her  liver  and  gizzard  were 
■covered  in  fat,  and  both  liver  and  gizzard  were 
irotten.    You  could  mash  them  between  the 


finger  and  thumb.  We  do  not  understand  this. 
3.  What  kind  of  a  cross  would  a  Brown  Leghorn 
coek  and  a  Black  Cochin  hen  make?  Would  you 
advise  such  a  cross? 

First,  the  hen  had  plenty  of  lime  and  gravel, 
but  she  laid  eggs  with  soft  shells,  and  the  reason 
was  that  she  was  fat.  A  fat  hen  is  in  a  con- 
dition unfit  for  laying. 

Second,  the  hen  in  this  case  had  fatty  degen- 
eration, due  to  excessive  feeding.  The  use  of 
Douglass  mixture  gives  the  same  effect. 

Third,  the  cross  mentioned  is  an  excellent  one, 
combining  the  prolificacy  of  the  Leghorn  and 
the  hardiness  of  the  Cochin. 


No  Principle. 

We  met  n  man  to-day  with  absolutely  no  prin- 
ciple. We  told  him  so.  Of  course  Iih  got  mad. 
but  that  only  made  us  laugh.  "There  never 
was  a  dollar  made  in  the  poultry  business,"  he 
assured  us.  We  were  dumbfounded.  "And 
how  do  you  know?"  we  asked.  ••Because  I  have 
tried  it.  Sunk  two  thousand  dollars  in  it."  "Is 
that  so?"  we  inquired.  "You  sunk  two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  it?  Why,  sir,  you  are  neither  a 
philosopher  nor  a  fool."  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"Just  this;  a  philosopher  would  stop  before  he 
had  lost  such  an  amount.  A  fool  would  not  have 
jt  to  lose."  We  never  heard  such  reasoning  as 
he  gave.  He  wanted  to  assure  us  that  the  mon- 
eyed days  for  poultry  had  passed,  when  they  are 
just  beginning.  But  we  know  the  past  history  of 
the  individual.  He  began  witli  broiler  farming, 
in  less  than  a  year  he  knew  all.  He  had  the 
science  of  artificial  incubation  down  to  the  low- 
est secret.  He  was  fnllof  secrets.  He  knew 
just  exactly  what  to  do.and  just  what  everybody 
else  did  not  know.  He  left  the  work  'to  his 
wife.  She  fed  and  watered  the  stock,  while  lie 
smoked  the  pipe  and  pointed  out  to  the  visitor 
that  the  poultry  world  was  fast  losing  its  useful- 
ness, that  the  profits  died  out  years  ago.  He 
did  not  make  expenses,  but  he  did  not  lose  two 
thousand  dollars,  for  he  never  had  it.  Later  on 
he  turned  his  attention  to  thoroughbreds,  and 
had  in  his  coops  the  highest-scoring  birds  in  the 
country:  his  stock  was  so  good  that  the  eggs 
were  valued  at  five  dollars  a  setting,  and  he  had 
to  eat  the  eggs  to  get  rid  of  them.  Poor  fellow, 
he  is  to  be  pitied,  and  yet  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
misery.  There  are  hundreds  of  others  just  like 
him.  He  never  will  succeed  at  anything,  simply 
because  he  is  too  apt  a  scholar.  Too  smart  peo- 
ple never  succeed  with  fowls.  If  people  would 
go  into  the  poultry  business  on  the  same  princi- 
ple they  enrer  any  other  vocation  they  would  be 
more  successful-  Until  folks  learn  that  specula- 
tion and  honest  toil  are  two  different  things, 
there  will  never  be  success.—  Germantown  Tel- 
egraph. 


The  Same  Story  Over  Again. 


How  Many  Males. 

The  male  is  the  most  important  member  of  the 
flock.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  males  to  be 
retained  the  New  Hampshire  Mirror  makes 
some  remarks  that  may  be  valuable.  To  know 
why  eggs  do  not  hatch  is  something  ardently  de- 
sired. As  an  egg  contains  life  there  are  too 
many  mysteries  connected  with  it  for  humans  to 
fathom,  but  we  can  make  observations  and 
learn,  and  by  the  aid  of  experience,  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  matter,  much  maybe  gained 
that  will  greatly  aid  in  securing  better  hatches. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  proper  number  of  liens 
to  run  with  one  male.  Some  claim  that  the  fewer 
hens  the  better,  while  others  take  a  view  almost 
the  reverse.  During  the  past  year  we  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  matter,  and  find  that 
there  is  still  more  to  learn,  as  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  depend  on  certain  conditions. 

The  first  point  is  that  no  two  males  arealike. 
Some  are  active  and  some  are  sluggish.  Some  will 
be  very  attentive  to  the  hens,  scratching  for  them 
and  ever  ready  to  defend  them.  Others  are  sel- 
fish, securing  the  dainty  morsels  for  themselves, 
and  caring  but  little  for  the  hens.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  male,  therefore,  must  be  the 
first  consideration.  One  great  obstacle  to  the 
fertility  ot  tin;  flock  is  that  the  male  will  select 
two  or  three  favorites  and  neglect  the  other 
members.  Such  males  are  to  be  condemned. 
Another  obstacle  is  that  of  putting  two  males  to- 
gether in  one  large  flock.  One  will  assert  the 
supremacy  and  keep  the  other  in  subjection, but 
the  conquered  male  will  always  watch  his  op- 
portunity to  annoy  his  superior  at  the  time  when 
such  should  not  happen. 

We  find  that  the  theory  (now  demonstrated  as 
a  fact)  that  one  male  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 
hens  is  correct.  The  reason  is  this.  The  hens 
have  their  proper  time  for  seeking  the  associa- 
tion of  the  male  and  he  will  distribute  hisatten- 
tions  to  them  as  they  prefer,  but  when  he  has 
only  a  few  he  becomes  an  annoyance.  To  cor- 
rect the  tendency  of  debility  on  the  part  of  the 
male,  two  males  are  used  with  one  large  flock  of 
thirty  hens,  the  males  being  changed  once  a 
week.  This  gives  rest,  and  as  cooked  lean  meat 
is  fed  to  the  one  kept  separately,  as  apart  of  the 
ration,  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  is  in  good  con- 
'dition.  We  have  found  that  eggs  will  hatch  from 
five  to  ten  daysafter  the  male  is  removed.  This 
may  be  easilydemonstrated  by  removingseveral 
hens  from  the  flock  and  marking  the  eggs  with 
the  date  they  were  layed  and  using  them  for 
hatching,  or,  if  two  males  are  used,  have  them 
of  different  breeds,  so  as  to  note  the  change  in 
their  offspring. 

A  male  with  a  frosted  comb,  or  that  has  been 
injured,  or  recovering  from  sickness  of  any 
kind,  should  never  be  used.  Put  males  at  least 
eighteen  months  old  with  pullets  and  a  year- 
ling cock  with  old  hens.  One  of  the  gravest 
drawbacks  is  lice,  which  enfeebles  the  whole 
flock. 


We  have  a  harder  job  on  our  hands  trying  to 
teach  readers  not  to  feed  too  much  than  to 
teach  them  to  feed. enough.  The  following  let- 
ter from  a  subscriber  at  Fly  Creek,  N.  Y.,  gives 
an  example.  He  says: 

I  have  forty-five  hens  and  pullets.  Some  of 
the  pullets  are  nine  months  old,  and  have  never 
laid  an  egg.  They  are  kept  in  two  pens  12x16, 
each,  and  run  out  when  the  weather  is  good . 
They  are  fed,  mornings,  from  seven  to  eight 
quarts  of  soft  food,  prepared  as  follows:  Cut 
clover  hay.  steamed,  four  quarts,  corn  and  oats 
ground,  wheat  bran,  three  quarts,  boiled  pota- 
toes, one  quart,  all  scalded,  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
per added,  mixed  quite  dry,  and  fed  warm. 
About  a  quart  of  meat  scraps  are  given  in  the 
soft  food  three  times  a  week.  At  noon  about  a 
quart  of  oats  is  thrown  into  the  chaff  on  the  floor 
to  keep  them  scratching.  At  night  they  get 
four  quarts  of  corn  and  oats,  and  wheat  and 
buckwheat,  fed  alternately.  House  is  lined 
with  paper  and  never  freezes  except  in  extreme 
cold  weather.  Hens  well  supplied  at  all  times 
with  pu  re  water.charcoal, ground  oyster  shells  for 
grit,  a  good  dust  bath,  and  cabbage,  onion, 
etc.  Tlie  yearling  hens  that  were  laying  in  De- 
cember have  all  quit.  What  is  the  trouble?  Are 
they  fed  too  much  or  too  little,  and  what  shall 
I  do  to  start  them  laying? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  yards  are  small. 
12x16  feet,  and  he  feeds  three  times  a  day  (oh, 
that  awful  noon  meal)  and  his  hens  are  fed  corn 
oats,  buckwheat,  meat  scraps,  onions,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  and  everything  else  they  will  eat,  clo- 
ver included,  six  hens  getting  a  whole  quart  of 
food  in  the  morning  alone,  our  subscriber  con- 
cluding by  asking— "What  is  the  trouble:  are 
they  fed  too  much  or  too  little?"  The  above 
method  of  feeding  is  due  to  the  effusions  of  those 
writers  who,  because  they  keep  a  few  fancy 
fowls,  call  themselves  pouitrymen,  and  write  to, 
the  papers  on  "How  to  Feed — Don't  Starve 
Your  Hens  ."  etc.  We  will  say  to  the  subscriber 
that  his  hens  are  overfed,  and  are  as  fat  as  seals. 
He  should  put  them  on  "starvation  diet"  for  a 
week,  and  then  feed  them  all  they  can  eat,  once 
a  day  only,  at  nigh  . 


About  Boiled  Eggs. 

There  is  an  objection  to  the  common  way  of 
boiling  eggs  which  people  do  not  understand. 
It  is  this:  the  white  under  three  minutes  rapid 
cooking,  becomes  tough  and  indigestible,  while 
the  yolk  is  left  half  raw.  When  properly  cooked, 
eggs  are  done  evenly  through,  like  any  other 
food.  This  result  may  be  obtained  by  putting 
the  eggs  into  a  dish  with  a  cover,  or  a  tin  pail, 
and  then  pouring  upon  them  boiling  water,  two 
quarts  or  more  to  a  dozen  of  eggs,  and  cover  and 
set  them  away  from  the  stove  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  heat  of  the  water  cooks  the  eggs 
slowly,  evenly  and  sufficiently,  leaving  the  cen- 
ter or  yolk  harder  than  the  white,  and  the  egg 
tastes  as  much  richer  and  nicer- as  a  fresh  egg  is 
nicer  than  a  stale  egg.  No  person  will  want  to 
eat  them  boiled  after  trying;  this  method  once. — 
Poultry  World. 


An  Excellent  Cross. 

Mr.  A.  Roberts,  of  Montrose,  Colorado,  sug- 
gests a  cross  which  we  have  often  recommended 
and  in  his  questions  Y. a  gives  good  reasons'  for 
making  the  cross.  He  says: 

T  v/ish  to  ask  your  advice  about  crossing  the 
T  jrtridge  Cochin  with  Brown  Leghorns  Would 
the  offspring  be  a  good  egg-producer?  I  have 
some  nice  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  pullets,  and  had 
I  thought  of  breeding  them  to  a  Partridge  Cochin 
rooster.  Is  there  any  other  cross  with  the  Leg- 
horn that  would  be  lietter  than  the  above?  What 
I  want  is  an  egg  layer,  but  a  little  larger  and 
chunkier  bird  than  the  Leghorn. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  R.  is  not  trying  to 
improve  a  scrub,  but  seeks  to  combine  the  mer- 
its of  two  pure  breeds.  That  is  just  what  all 
should  do— keep  away  from  the  scrub.  The 
cross  he  suggests  is  excellent,  making  a  grand 
egg  producer,  and  a  bird  that  will  give  good  re- 
sults, but  we  think  the  proper  way  to  cross  is  to 
use  Leghorn  males  with  Cochin  hens,  instead  of 
as  Mr.  Roberts  suggests. 
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Keeping  Eggs  Until  Christmas. 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  if  eggs  can  be 
kept  until  Christmas.  It  is  a  desire  shared  by 
many  others,  but  our  subscriber  says  something 
else — "can  they  be  distinguished  from  fresh 
eggs."  He  writes: 

Can  eggs  be  put  clown  to  keep  from  spring 
until  Christmas,  so  that  they  can  be  sold,  and 
not  be  distinguished  from  fresh  eggs  ? 

We  doubt  if  eggs  will  keep  until  Christmas 
that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  that  are 
fresh.  Every  time  we  discuss  this  point  some  one 
sends  a  letter  stating  that  his  preparation  will 
do  it,  for  which  he  charges  a  price.  We  hope  no 
such- letters  will  be  sent  this  time.  We  want  no 
information  that  is  not  entirely  free  to  our  read- 
ers. Eggs  may  be  made  to  keep  well,  but  an  ex- 
pert can  select  them  from  strictly  fresh  eggs 
easily. 

Is  a  Side  Hill  House  Damp] 

Mr.  C.  D.  Bunnell,  St.  Paul  Park,  Minn.,  refers 
to  a  poultry  house  built  on  a  side  hill.  There  are 
many  such,  and  we  give  his  letter.  He  says: 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of  a  hen 
house  built  on  the  following  plan.  In  the  side 
hill  of  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  the  inside  walled  and 
arched  overhead  with"  brick,  made  so  as  not  to 
freeze  in  winter,  vvould  it  be  too  damp  for 
hens?  The  windows,  and  doors  face  the  south 
side  ? 

Any  poultry  house  made  of  stone  or  brick  is 
liable  to  be  damp  The  brick,  being  cold,  con. 
denses  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also 
the  moisture  exhaled,  causing  dampness  unless 
the  house  is  supplied  with  warm,  dry  air  during 
the  day.  We  would  prefer  boards.  As  the  loca- 
tion is  sandy,  however,  it  may  be  an  advantage. 


A  Big  Hatch. 

Mr.  George  Mumby,  Marion,  South  Dakota, 
made  his  own  incubator,  and  here  is  what  he 
did.  If  any  lot  of  hens  can  do  better,  in  the 
month  of  February,  we  wish  to  know  it.  Mr.  M. 
says: 

I  have  built  one  of  your  incubators  and  hatched 
forty-six  chicks  out"  of  sixty-six  eggs,  with  the 
thermometer  twenty-four  degrees  below  zero. 
The  chicks  are  all  alive  and  doing  well.  I  think 
the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  is  the  "boss" 
one. 

We  do  not  think  the  incubator  as  good  as  some 
of  the  self-regulators  made,  but  it  is  a  good  one 
to  make  and  use  for  learning.  What  we  desire 
now  is  for  Mr.  M.  to  tell  us  the  how.  Give  us 
the  method  of  operating— moisture,  tempcia- 
ture,  turning  of  eggs— and  all  details.  Each  can 
learn  something  from  others.  The  Poultkt 
Keeper  is  the  medium  of  exchanges  of  opinions 
and  practices. 

Producing  Broilers. 

A  subscriber  asks  for  information  in  regard  to 
mating  for  the  best  results,  in  order  to  produce 
broilers  for  market,  and  as  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry  may  be  of  interest  to  other  read- 
ers, we  give  an  extract  from  his  letter,  to  which 
we  reply.  The  writer  says:  "Ihave  fifteen  half- 
bred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets.  I  wish  to  know 
how  to  mate  them  to  obtain  good  fowls  to  sell 
the  coming  summer.  I  generally  begin  to  set 
the  hens  about  March  1st,  and  "continue  until 
the  last  week  in  June.  I  wish  to  keep  the 
chicks  until  they  will  dress  about  two  and  one- 
half  or  three  pounds,  then  I  dress  them  and 
send  them  to  Boston  to  a  commission  merchant 
there.  Would  a  Buff  Cochin  rooster  be  as  good 
as  any,  or  would  a  Brahma  be  better?" 

If  we  understand  correctly, our  correspondent 
has  fifteen  Plymouth  Rock" pullets  and  he  de- 
sires to  use  a  male  with  them  from  some  other 
breed  and  suggests  the  Buff  Cochin  or  Brahma 
for  that  purpose.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
cross  is  of  two  pure  breeds.  Let  us  look  at  the 
matter  by  considering  the  object  in  view.  It  is 
to  produce  broilers  for  market.  Now,  as  the 
price  of  broilers  depends  upon  their  quality,  it 
is  plain  that  the  cross  producing  the  plump,  full- 
breasted  broilers  would  be  of  more  advantage. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  cross  of  Cochin  and 
Brahma  with  the  Plymouth  Rock  give  large  size. 
Such  is  the  case  when  birds'  are  to  be  kept  until 
maturity,  but  in  this  case  the  size  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  short  time,  and  any  breed  will  ans" 
wer  so  far  as  size  is  concerned. 

Those  who  raise  broilers  depend  on  the  feed 
and  management  to  make  them  reach  the  pre- 
ferred size  in  the  shortest  time,  aiming  rather 
to  secure  the  full  breast  and  attractive  appear- 
ance by  judicious  crossing.    While  an  Asiatic 


mated  with  Plymouth  Rocks  will  produce  a 
large  matured  bird,  we  believe  the  Houdan  or 
Dorking  will  produce  a  better  broiler,  when  the 
breeds  mentioned  are  mated  with  Plymouth 
Rocks,  but  we  are  frank  to  say  that  for  hardy, 
healthy  chicks,  the  cross  of  the"  Buff  Cochin  or 
Brahma  is  better;  especially  in  a  cold  climate. 
The  best  cross  with  Plymouth  Rocks,  if  one 
wishes  to  combine  hardiness,  color  of  legs,  skin, 
quick  growth,  plump  carcasses.and  attractive  ap- 
pearance is  to  use  a  Wyandotte  male,  either  of 
the  white  or  silver  varieties,  and  the  result  will 
be  highly  satisfactory. — Mirror. 

A.  Remedy  for  Lice. 

A  cheap  and  simple  mode  of  preventing  lice  is 
thus  given  our  readers,  free  of  charge,  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Thompson,  South  Attleboro,  Mass.: 

I  won't  charge  anything  for  my  hen  lice  re- 
ceipt, and  if  you  think  it  worth  publishing  for 
your  readers  you  can  do  so.  My  hen  house  was 
full  of  lice  when  I  took  charge  of  it.  and  I  tried 
all  the  receipts  that  came  along,  for  they  seemed 
all  to  have  one.  like  the  cow  and  horse" doctors. 
I  had  the  house  well  cleaned  out,  and  then  shut 
all  doors  and  windows,  and  scattered  dry  air- 
slaked  lime  over  the  floor  and  in  the  nests,  and 
then  cover  with  sifted  coarse  coal  ashes— floor 
and  nests  and  for  the  last  three  years  I  have 
not  seen  any  lice  in  mv  hen  house,  or  on  the 
chickens.  I  only  use  tlie  lime  about  once  in  two 
months  but  the  "ashes  every  time  the  house  is 
cleaned. 

The  above  is  certainly  not  difficult  to  try,  and 
as  preventives  are  better  than  cures,  we  ad- 
vise making  the  experiment.  The  season  for 
lice  is  now  at  hand,  and  too  much  precaution 
cannot  be  taken. 
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of  one. 


American  Agriculturist  

"       Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"       Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine...!  

American  Rural  Home  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  inter-Ocean  

Century  

Christian  Herald,  New  York  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  ami  Country  Gentleman. 

California  Caekler  

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer's  Review  

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer.  -Maryland  

Farmer  and  Manufacturer  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham, N'.y..i 

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

Sunday  Magaziue. . . 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder   

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal   

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weekly   

' '     •  Monthly  

"      Young  People  

Horseman,  Chicago   

Household  ,  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

111.  Loudon  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs.).. 


Mothers  Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"        World,  weekly."  

New  England  Fancier  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia... 

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman  

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum. ."  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.).. 

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Viek's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subsouly). 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals) 

Poultry  Herald  

Western  Poultry  Breeder  
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Some  Questions  on  Pigeons. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Van  Matre,  Yorktown,  Indiana, 
wishes  to  know  something  about  pigeons  for 
market,  and  writes  as  follows : 

Which  kind  and  color  are  best  for  market? 
Where  can  I  market  them,  and  what  price  do 
they  usually  bring?  Must  they  be  penned  up? 
Also,  what  breeds  belong  to  the  Mediterranean 
class  of  gallinaceous  fowls.  I  .keep  two  cows 
and  200  hens,  and  make  more  money  on  the  hens 
than  on  the  cows,  with  the  work  about  equal, 
and  less  feed  for  the  hens. 

We  know  very  little  about  pigeons.  They  pay 
best  when  kept  confined  in  wire-covered  runs. 
Only  the  squabs  are  sold,  the  white  ones  being 
preferred.  The  prices  sometimes  reach  $0  per 
dozen.  We  do  not  know  who  buys  them.  The 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Andalusian's  and  Spanish 
belong  to  the  Mediterranean  class. 


Something  About  Limed  Eggs. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Jackson,  Providence,  R.  I.,; sends  a 
letter  in  regard  to  limed  eggs  (eggs  packed  in 
lime),  and  several  readers  have  written  us  in 
regard  to  such  eggs.  We  present  Mr.  Jackson's 
letter  below.   He  says: 

I  have  recently  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  people  who  subscribe  for  your  paper,  in- 
quiring about  the  price  of  limed  eggs.  They 
state  that  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  they 
saw  a  recipe  for  preserving  eggs  by  placing 
them  in  lime.  Now  I  have  been  handling  eggs 
throughout  Rhode  Island  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  when  fresh  eggs  have  sold  for  forty-five 
cents  per  dozen,  lirfied  eggs  brought  nineteen  to 
twenty-one  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  tone  of  the 
letters  I  received  indicate  that  the  parties  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  price  per  dozen  that  fresh 
eggs  bring.I  thought  I  would  notify  you  of  the  case 
and  if  you  think  fit  you  can  correct  an  erroneous 
idea  that  many  have  conceived,  by  either  pub- 
lishing this  letter  or  stating  in  more  condensed 
form  that  limed  eggs  are  fit  for  culinary  pur- 
poses only,  and  always  command  a  low  price. 
One  man  w  rote  me  that  he  could  get  plenty  of 
eggs  throughout  his  district  during  April  "and 
May  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  cents  per  dozen. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  him. 
The  opportunities  is  at  hand  for  you  to  set  nianv 
of  your  patrons  right  by  stating  the  price  and 
particulars  through  your  columns. 

We  endorse  all  Mr.  Jackson  says,  and  have 
heretofore  cautioned  our  readers  in  the  matter 
of  preserving  eggs.  Fresh  only  bring  good 
prices,  and  it  is  often  a  loss  to  ship  limed  eggs, 
as  it  at  times  happens  that  they  cannot  be  sold 
at  all.  Buyers  are  naturally  suspicious  of  eggs, 
and  the  highest  prices  are  only  paid  when  the 
dealer  can  guarantee  his  eggs  to  be  strictly 
fresh. 


-:-SPLENDID  PREMIUMS-:- 

For  Obtaining  New  Snbscribera! 

No.  of  Subs.  Value. 
1  American  Live  Stock  Manual,  -  25 
1  Architecture  Simplified,  -----  25 

1  Artistic  Embroidery,        -  25 
1  Brown  Leghorns  (Stoddard),        ...  25 
1  Complete  Book  of  Home  Amusements,  -  25 
1  Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Infor- 
mation, ------  25 

1  Everybody's  Law  Book,        -  25 
1  Favorite  Album  of  Songs  and  Ballads,    -  25 
1  How  to  Feed  Fowls  (Stoddard),  25 
1  How  to  Raise  Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale 

(Stoddard),       ------  25 

1  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes  (Stoddard),      -  25 
1  Incubators  and  Brooders,  (Jacobs)      -      -  25 
1  Ladies' Guide  to  Fancy  Work,        -      -  25 
1  Light  Brahmas  (Stoddard),    -      -      -      -  25 

1  Mammoth  Budget,  -  25 
1  Management  of  Young  Chicks,  (Jacobs),  25 
1  "One  Thousand  Facts'",  -  25 
1  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  25 
1  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  -  25 
1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1887,  "  -  25 
1  Temperance  Yolunie,      -----  25 

1  White  Leghorns  (Stoddard),     -      -      -  25 

2  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (paper),  50 
2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  ...  -  40 
2  German  Silver  Check  for  Keys,  -  -  25 
2  Niles'  Poultry  and  Stock  Book,  ...  50 
2  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)  cloth,  -  -  40 
2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,      -     -  35 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poult  iy,         -     -      -  35 

3  One  Year's  Sub.  Farmer's  Magazine,         -  50 

3  Stencil  Plate  for  Clothingor  Grain  Bags,  50 

4  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (cloth),  -  -  -  1  00 
4  Farmer's  Account  Book,  -  -  75 
4  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture  -  1  00 
8  American  Agriculturist,  -  -  -  -  1  50 
8  The  Poultry  World,  (Stoddard's, )      -  -125 

10  Volume  I,  1'OCLTitv  Kkei-fi:  (  Hound)-  -125 
10  Farmer's  Record  and  Account  Book,   -     -    3  00 
10  Gleason's  Family  Physician,    -      -      -        3  00 
10  Moore's  Universal  Assistant,    -      -      -        2  50 
10  Setting  Langshan  Eggs,     -  3  00 

10  Setting  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,       -      -      -    2  00 
10  Youth's  Companion  oneyeardiew  sub.)      -    1  75 
17  Polyopticon  and  2no  pictures,  prepaid,      -      2  50 
50  Scotch  Collie  Pup,    -      -      -     -      -      -  800 

50  Biiou  Orcliestrone,   -      -     -     -      -     -  25  00 

50  Celestlna,     -      -      -      -      -      -      -    -  25  00 

Note— Premiums  are  only  given  for  subscribers 
at  50  ceDts  each,  and  not  on  subscribers  who  take  the. 
60  cent  combinations,  or  any  ot  her  cheap  combination 
as  that  of  course  allows  us  no  margin  for  premiums, 
neither  can  a  person  send  in  their  own  subscription 
and  claim  a  premium  for  one  subscription. 
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I"  ANGSHANS— Eggs  and  coek'ls  from  pure  Imp. 
-I_J  Croad  strain,  also  B.  Leg.  eggs  and  cock'l  from 
Kobinson  strain,  very  cheap.  "Write  for  description 
and  prices.  M.  T.  Brown,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


FOB  POl'lTRT.  Crushed 
Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
_    _  _■  Scraps.    Send  for  new  price 
list.  KIKK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK, Pa 


BONE  MEAL; 


PIT  GAMES 


CXTIL  APRIL  1ST, 
ONLY 
S5.00  PER  PAIR. 
WM.  FRANKS,  3H  SKHGOS,  Michigan. 


E.  R.  CilBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Babbits.   Send  2-cent 
'-  stamp  for  circular .   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


EGGS  S  FOWLS  FOB  SALE 

From  40  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls.  LARGEST  RANGE  IN  OHIO.  My 

birds  won  over  600  first  and  second  prizes 
in  3  months  at  8  State  shows.  For  full  des- 
cription send  three  1-cent  stamps  and  get 
■;he  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue  ever  pub- 
lished, size  8xii  inches,  29  pages.  Address, 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LIKE. 

■The  winners  of  '89  beget  the  winners  for  '90.  600 
selected  S.  C.B.  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dans  and  "W.  M  yandottes,  sired  by  "Ajax," 
"Cody,"  "Leo"  and  "White  Prince,"  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day.  At  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  ex- 
hibitions won  26  First  and  Special  Premiums 
on  my  varieties.  I  feel  safe  iu  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar. J.  FORSYTH, Riverside  Poultry  Farni,  O wego, 
Tioga  Co.,  N .  Y. 


THE  BUCKEYE IN- 
CITBATOB  was  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  1888,  and  1st 
premium  for  best  $50.00 
machine  at  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show,  1890.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1890.  Address 

Frank  Saumenig, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder,  universally  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  gold  medal  at  all  the 
agriculture  fairs,  poultry  appliances. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Poulterers 
Hand  Book  and  Ouide.  Price, 
40  Cents.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
60-page  illustrated  catalogue  to 


PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1319'-£  CASTRO  ST., 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


POULTRY  FENCE! 

OALVAMZKl)  WIRE  NETTINO; heaviest  and 
best 

2-inch  mesh. No.  19  wire.  %  cent.    1-inch,  No.  20,  VA 
cents  square  foot. 
Prices  Per  Rolls  150  Feet  Eons. 

12     24     36     48     60     72  inch 
2-lnch,  No.  19.  §1.13  2.25  3.38  4.50  5.63  6.75perrod 
1-  "     "    20  .    2.25  4.50   6.75   9.00  11.25  13.50  " 
Write  for  discounts  to 
PETER  DI  RTKE  A  CO., 
70  Vesey  Street,  -  New  York. 


X  LOOK  AT  THIS.  X 

Dickey  &  Mixter,  .Milan,  Ohio,  breeders  of  pure  bred 
poultry.  14  varieties:  also  pedigreed  Mastiff  Siinglish 
Pug  dogs.  Will  give  away  in  premiums  to  customers 
§699. 25  this  season.  Write  for  cata  and  particulars  free. 


KILLING 

POULTRY  |Om^|ff& 

KNIFE   50C     io7s  8th  ST.  PH  I  LA.  PA. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
of 

Specialties 


HESE  ARE.  ALL  READY-TO 
FEE 0  TO  FOWLS  OF 
LL  KINDS,  NO  WASTE 
$1.25  PER  BBL. 

•v.ow  R/\re 

FREIGHT  TO  ALL 
WESTERN  PfflNTS 
_ESCR1PTWEaNd 
CIRCULAR  *  .* 
SAMPLES  4 

FRKNOWLES, 

GUILFORD, CONN. 


E 


ggs  from  1st  Premium  pen  of  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns 
at  Trenton  Show,  Dec.  1889.    Eggs,  $1.25  per  set. 
GEO.  J.  HABLAN,  Moberly,  Mo. 


for  WHITE  MINORCAS vV?nTE 

Bur  The  I  J  ESS  E  RO  B  ERTS,  I Fowls 
Best.    ERIE.  PA  — r  E.ccs 


HAWKINS. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BARBED  AND  WHITE. 

WYANDOTTE8 

SILVER  AX1)  WHITE. 

America's  Leading  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Have  won  the  highest  honors  at  NEW  YOBK, 
BOSTON  and  BUFFALO.  My  customers  win  at 
the  leading  shows  iu  AMERICA,  ENC1LAND, 
and  GERMANY. 

Cockerels,  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  and 
Snre  Winners  at  reasonable  rates. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Prom  the  finest  breeding  pens  of  these  varieties  in 
the  U.  S.   1  setting  $5.00 ;  3  settings  $10.00. 

EGGS  FOR  INCUBATORS 

prices.  Catalogue  of  America's  Greatest  poultry 
farm  FREE.  A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

Lock  Box  4,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  389,        31  and  33  Vssey  St.,  New  York. 


w 


TITTTLE,  Plymouth,  Ind.   Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   S.  W  yandotte,  Buff  Cochin  and  White 
Rock.   Stock  first-class.   $1  50  per  sitting  of  13. 


150 


White  &  Barred  P.  Rock  cockerels 
very  cheap.   Eggs  S2.0U  per  13. 
COTT  BAB2METT,  Logansport,  Ind. 


K  eggs  Tor  SL— White  &  Black  Minorcas.W.  <fc 
_<J  S.L."\Vyans,\V.P. Rocks,  Part.  Coeh.B.  Langs, 
S.  Hamburgs.      Nipe  Bros.,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


E 


xpress  prepaid  on  eggs  from  my  high-class  L. 
Brahmas.   SI. 50  per  13;  82.50  per  26.  A  few  fowls- 


iJiaujima,     ol.uv  pel  r-.O"  JK't  _t>.  JX  lew  LOWJ 

for  sale  yet.     J.  S.  HALUN,  East  Union,  Minn. 


QPI  CWrj in  Light  Brahmas  a  specialty.  Finest 
OrLLIlUlU  strains.  Eggs  in  season.  GoodlOO-egg 
Incubator  $10.     A.  R.  VanMeter,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

H ©CHANS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  from 
fine  stock  only.    Eggs  .*>.  00  per  setting,  a  ddress- 
HARRY  D.  MEAD,  Hanover,  New  Jersey. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Prize  Winning  fowls,  Ducks  and  Turkeys— all 
var.    Eggs  $1.50  per  13:  S2. 75  per  2«.    Catalogue  free, 
Glendula Poultry  Asso.,  Glendola,  N.  J. 


Illustrations  for  POULTRY  BREEDERS 

we  have  a  large  variety  of  cuts  of  Poultry,  Poultry 
Houses,  Incubators,  Brooders,  Fixtures,  etc.,  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  10  cents  for  full  set 
of  proofs. 

Poultry  Keeper  Co..  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR, 

Send  for  new  circular.    Drawer  698. 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bristol.  Conn. 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIBST-CLASS  YABDS,  85.00 
Per  13,  SIO  Per  39.  EGtiS  FROM  SECOND- 
CLASS  YARDS,  $1.00  Per  1*  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P.  Rocks.  BIBDS  for  sale. 

CHAS.  M.  GRIFFiNG  &  SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York, 


EGGS 


ONE  DOLLAR 

FOR 

THIRTEEN" 

Langshans,  Cochins,  Brn.  Leghorns,  Minoreas,  (Pekia. 
Duck  eggs  §1  for  10;  two  thirds  hatch  guaranteed. 
S.  E.ANDERSON,  Newark,  Ohio. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machines.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  thecountry, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to  98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  JIadison 
Squire  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  tbe  gTcat  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  othir  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
axhibited.  Jas.  Baiikui.  South  Easton,  Mass. 


THE  EUREKA  POULTRY  CO. 

PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN. 

A  CLEAN  SWEEP  SO  FAR, 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  our  BARBED  P.  ROCKS 
and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  captured  every 
1st  prize  and  all  specials  in  strong  competition. 

At  Detroit,  Mich  ,  we  won  on  B.  P.  Bock s.  1st 
breeding  pen.lst  cockl. ,1st  pullet.  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horns, 1st  breeding  pen.  1st  cockl.,  1st  pullet.  Buff 
Cochins,  1st  breeding  pen,  1st  cock,  1st  hen. 

At  Port  Huron, Mich.,  23  entries— 21  first  and 
two  second  prizes. 

At  Fat  Stock  Show,  Chicago,  111.,  1st  breeding 
pen  W.  Wyandotte*,  1st  breeding  pen  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  1st  breeding  pen  Bose 
Comb  W.  Leg.  1st  S.  C.  B.  Leg.  Cock,  score 
95  1-2,  and  sweepstakes  for  highest  number 
of  birds  over  90  point  s. 

23  VAB  IETIES.  The  best  we  can  find  in  Eng- 
land or  America. 

Pekin  A  Cayuga  Ducks  A  English  Mastiffs. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  who  has  devoted  his  lifeSme  to 
raising  high  class  fowls,  gives  his  personal  attention 
to  these  yards,  a  sufficient  guarantee  tha,t  orders  will 
be  promptly  filled.  Eggs  and  stock  ready.  Write 
for  circular. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


it 


LADY  RUSK" 


The  best  berry  for  long  distance  shipments.  Will  not 
rot  or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for  all 
leading  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  GRAPE  YIN  ES 
having  300  acres  ia  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

W««,  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


TRADE  MA"* 


pa  an  be  applied  b- 
wany  oneonsteep- 
orflat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses' 
41 . 50  per  100  square 
feet.  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
i lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y* 


IMPROVED excels. or 
excelsior  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-regulating. 


Hundreds  in  suc- 
cessful   operation.  I 
Guaranteed  to  hatch! 
as  large  percentage! 
of  fertile  eggs  as  any 1 
other  hatcher.   Send  6c.  for^ 
new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

?»teatee«ad8olefflannfattur(.r,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS' 


Brooder  Heaters. 

Bramhall,  Deane 
Sl  Co,, 


Manufacturers- 
New  York, 
264-6  Water  St, 

Chicago, 
81-3  Market  St. 

Send  for  Circular, 
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ANSWEKS  TO  INQUIRIES. 


A.  S.  K.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  face  of  my 
Spanish  cook  lias  grown  in  sucn  a  way  that  he 
can  hardly  see.  Could  I  do  anything  to  rectify 
the  matter? 

It  is  very  common  with  old  birds. 

M.  H.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.— 1.  What  causes  sit 
ting  hens  to  have  diarrhoea?  2.  Is  chicken  ma- 
nure valuable  except  as  fertilizer?  3.  What  is 
the  best  seed  to  plant  for  chickens  to  pick? 

1.  Lack  of  exercise  and  variety  of  food.  2. 
Yes,  but  we  do  not  know  who  buys  it.  3.  Oats, 
planted,  are  best. 

E.  H.,  Wilmington,  Del.— My  Brown  Leghorns 
have  no  white  feathers  in  wings,  but  I  notice  it 
on  the  chicks.  What  is  the  cause?  2.  How  much 
feed  should  twelve  Brown  Leghorns  have  daily, 
and  how  much  for  twelve  Plymouth  Rocks? 

1.  White  crops  out  in  nearly  all  strains  of 
'  Brown  Leghorns.  2.  No  fixed  quantity  can  be 
estimated.  Everything  depends  upon  the  con- 
ditions. 


E.  N.  M.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.— Have  you  ever 
heard  similarjoceurrence?  I  have  a  W.  F. Black 
Spanish  hen  that  will  be  three  years  old  May  1st. 
About  the  first  of  December  this  hen  began 
changing  color,  moulting  her  black  feathers, 
and  growing  white  ones,  until  now  she  is  half 
white.  She  was  kept  with  hens  of  her  breed 
only.  Can  you  explain  it? 

All  breeds  turn  lighter  with  age.  We  have 
seen  pure  '-Black"  Spanish  entirely  white,  be- 
coming so  gradually. 


G,  T.,  Hay  ward,  Cal.— Please  give  us  a  little 
space  each  month  in  your  paper  on  pigeons? 

We  know  very  little  about  them,  though  occa- 
sionally we  give  a  few  hints.  This  is  a. poultry 
paper. 

J.  R.  W.,  Mt.  Carmel.  Ky.— 1.  Please  describe 
the  combs  of  Single-combed  Brown  Leghorns, 
male  and  female,  as  they  should  be  for  breeders. 
2.  What  about  a  barred  Plymouth  pullet  with 
solid  black, feathers  scattered  through  her  plum- 
age? 3.  Whatabout  light  Brahmas  not  being 
lieavy  feathered  on  the  middle  toe  ? 

1.  Comb  is  single ;  has  five  points.  Comb  of 
male  should  be  erect,  and  that  of  the  female 
.falling  over  to  one  side.  2.  It  should  not  be,  but 
she  is  not  disqualified.  3.  They  must  be  heavily 
feathered,  but  clean  middle  toes  do  not  dis- 
qualify. 

Subscriber,  Georgetown,  Md— Will  a  white 
feather  in  a  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  disqualify? 
It  is  in  his  wing. 

It  does  not  disqualify. 

E.  B.  K.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J— T.  What 
makes  our  eggs  so  light  colored?  The  yelks  are 
nearly  white.  2.  Will  they  hatch  as  well  as  the 
darker  ones?  3.  Our  hens  are  fed  table  scraps 
in  the  morning,  oats  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
wheat  or  corn  at  night,  4.  What  is  a  good  cure 
for  diarrhoea? 

1.  Simply  a  lack  of  coloring  matter.  Color 
does  not  affect  quality.  2.  Yes.  3.  Omit  noon 
meal.  4.  Plenty  of  sharp  grit  and  less  food. 

M.  E,  P.,  Renova,  Pa.— 1st.  What  kind  of  a 
cross  will  a  single-comb  Plymouth  Rock  Cock- 
erel and  single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
make?  Willjthe  result  be  good?  2d.  I|recently 
bought  a  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  that  is  well 
marked,  has  a  beautiful  carriage,  clean  yellow 
beak  and  legs,  but  there  are  several  feathers  in 
his  wings  that  have  dark  brown  and  yellow 
spots.  His  legs  have  signs  oi  feathers  down  the 
outside,  and  he  has  one  solid  black  feather  in 
his  tail.  Is  he  a  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock? 

1.  It  is  a  good  cross.  2.  The  bird  is  only  a 
mongrel. 

A.  C.  P.,  Smithville,  111.— How  long  after  chang- 
ing roosters  shouldjeggs  be  taken  for  hatching? 
About  one  month. 


C.  H.  K.,  Ashland,  N.  J— What  do  you  think 
•of  eight  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  weighing'  19%  oz? 
We  think  the  hens  were  too  fat. 

J.  J.  C,  Marion.  Iowa.— How  long  may  drakes 
run  with  ducks  before  they  must  be  changed  to 
keep  pure  bloods? 

About  three  weeks. 

F.  A.  T.,  Arlington,  111.— 1.  In  using  one  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  incubators,  should  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  be  placed  on  an  egg.  or 
•would  it  be  just  as  good  if  bulb  was  even  with 


the  eggs?  2.  Should  hard  or  soft  water  be  used 
in  incubator?  3.  Are  broilers  in  demand  in  the 
Eastern  markets  in  January  ?  4.  How  would  you 
advise  shiping  broilers  from  this  point  to  New 
York,  alive  or  dressed?  5.  How  would  they  sell 
best? 

1.  Bulb  should  be  on  the  egg,  or  just  touch  it. 
2.  It  matters  not  about  hardness  of  water.  3- 
Broilers  are  in  demand  in  New  York  now.  4. 
They  are  shipped  dressed,  by  express.  5.  They 
sell  best  dressed. 

T.  M.  B,  Kingsville,  Can.— 1.  If  a  flock  of 
White  Leghorn  liens  are  mated  with  a  Black 
Spanish  rooster  for  a  month,  and  then  put  back 
with  a  White.  Leghorn  rooster  will  the  chicks 
be  pure  White  Leghorns  or  will  not  some  of 
them  be  spotted,  or  m.onrirels  ?  2.  You  say  not 
to  let  the  fowls  get  their 'wattles  in  the  water 
when  drinking.  How  will  we  prevent  it  ?  Has 
any  one  a  drinking  vessel  that  will  keep  them 
out  ? 

1.  If  separated  a  month  they  will  be  pure.  2. 
There  are  regular  drinking  vessels  for  sale  at 
poultry  supply  stores. 

D.H.M.  G.,  Washingtonville,  N.Y.— 1.  Does 
it  hurt  to  give  too  much  pepper  to  fowls  ?  2.  Does 
it  pay  to  set  pullets  hatched  in  March  ?  3.  How 
often  would  you  advise  me  to  clean  off  the  shelf 
under  the  perch  on  which  about  sixteen  fowls 
roost  ? 

1.  It  should  be  given  sparingly.  2.  Yes.  3. 
At  least  twice  a  week. 

H.  A.  W.,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.— 1.  How  long  will  it 
take  for  eggs  to  be  changed  when  a  cockerel 
gets  with  another  breed  ?  2.  What  is  a  cock- 
erel called  after  being  caponized  ? 

I.  It  is  best  to  wait  a  month.  2.  A  capon. 

The  Same  Oid  Bird. 

Some  people  do  not  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  new  blood  every  two 
years  in  a  flock,  and  that  old  birds  are  generally 
unfit  for  breeding  from.  We  have  a  case  in 
mind  where  a  man  bought  a  breeding  pen  of 
Langshan  fowls.  He  got  very  good  stock  and 
paid  a  fair  price  for  them.  That  was  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  without  ever  introducing  a  single 
"drop  of  new  blood,  he  has  bred  and  inbred  with 
the  same  males— father  and  sons.  He  wants  to 
know  why  his  birds  of  to-day  are  only  half  the 
size  of  his  original  purchase,  "and  why  his  flock  is 
not  as  healthy  as  it  used  to  be.  Again,  we  know 
of  a  party  that  has  bred  five  years  from  the  same 
male,  and  with  the  same  hens,  and  he,  too,  is 
puzzled  to  know  why  his  egg  basket  is  only  half 
filled,  and  the  eggs  bring  forth  such  straggling 
chickens. 

We  attended  a  poultry  show  one  time  with  a 
man  who  bred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  who  had 
tolerably  fine  stock,  but  not  always  near  what 
the  ideal  bird  should  be.  He  thought  his  birds 
could  not  be  beaten  in  any  show  room.  but.  when 
he  saw  those  on  exhibition  he  was  ready  to  say 
that  the  man  he  bought  of  cheated  him.  We 
turned  his  opinion,  however,  when  we  assured 
him  that  the  fault  lay  in  himself  ;  he  had  not 
learned  the  art  of  breeding.  He  clung  too 
closely  to  the  same  old  bird. 

Our  plan  of  breeding  is  to  breed  the  first  year 
a  two-year-old  cock  on  one-year-old  hens.  The 
second  year  we  select  the  best  cockerel  secured 
from  this  matins,  and  cross  on  the  hens,  and  put 
the  cock  (father)  with  his  best  pullets.  The 
third  year  we  introduce  an  entirely  new  male, 
and  jump  the  second  year's  cockerel  to  second 
place  on  the  list,  while  the  original  bird  we 
either  sell,  kill  or  introduce  to  another  pen.  In 
this  way  we  secure  healthier  chicks,  and  can 
hatch  better  birds  and  markings.—  Western 
Farm  Journal. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

( Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
monton,  New  Jersey.) 


Mrs.  D  C.  Dean,  Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 
— I  saw  an  article  in  the  Pouxtry  Keeper,  Feb- 
ruary number,  in  regard  to  roup,  would  like  for 
the  benefit  of  others  to  give  my  experience. 
This  fall  I  had  a  new  hen  house  built,  tight  and 
warm,  as  I  supposed ;  but  one  morning  after  a 
high,  cold  wind  and  snow,  imagine  my  dismay 
on  going  to  my  hen  house  to  feed,  to  find  not  less 
than  a  dozen 'hens  wheezing  and  sneezing.  I 
never  have  had  any  sick  chickens  to  amount,  to 
anything  in  my  ten  years  experience.  First  I 
looked  for  cause,  and  found  a  crack  the  whole 
length  ot  the  building.  All  hens  sitting  on  the 
last  perch  received  the  benefit  of  the  wind  at 
ten  above  zero.  I  went  to  the  house,  boiled  up 
potatoes,  a  large  mess— ten-quart  pail  —  then 
mashing  meal  and  bran  into  them,  to  which  I 
added  six  large  tablespoonfuls  of  Pratt's  Poultry 
Food  (this  '  is  not  intended  for  an  advertise- 
ment), then  filling  their  water  tank  with  warm 
water,  I  added  one  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
aconite  to  each  gallon  of  water.  I  gave  this  for 
three  days  and  the  aconite  mixture  one  week ; 
did  not  lose  ia  fowl,  and  no  o'hers  took  it.  The 


crack  I  had  securely  boarded  up.  The  aconite 
alone  in  the  drinkingwaterisan  excellentremedy 
for  roup,andmuch  easier  than  any  remedyll  have 
ever  tried.  Having  had  such  good  success  with 
sick  chickens  I  am  willing  to  give  others  the 
benefit  of  my  experience." 

The.  above  remedies  are  excellent,  especially 
aconite.  We  have  tried  many  remedies  which 
are  good  for  cold  in  human  beings,  and  found 
them  to  work  admirably. 

We  promised  to  give  the  benefit  of  our  expe- 
rience with  a  dry  hatch :  The  eggs  were  placed 
in  a  Prairie  State  Incubator  and  kept  without 
any  moisture  until  seventeenth  day,  when  the 
pans  were  filled  to  the  top  and  kept,  so  until  end 
of  hatch.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
hatched,  and  we  never  had  stronger  or  better 
chicks.  This  arrangement  of  moisture  might 
not  suit  all  machines.  The  only  sure  way  to 
ascertain  the  correct  amount  of  moisture  is  to 
test  the  eggs  several  times  during  the  hatch. 
They  should  dry  down  considerably  by  the  sev- 
enteenth day,  and  the  eggs  should  present,  a  per- 
fectly opaque  appearance,  except  at  the  end 
where  the  air  cell  is.  This  can  only  be  learned 
by  practice.  We  have  broken  eggs  at  all  stages 
of  incubation,  and  tind'it  is  the  only  way  to  be 
an  expert  at  testing.  When  "people  say 
they  have  hatched  290  chicks  out  of 
three  hundred  untested  eggs,  you  can  set  it 
down  as  a  fairy  story.  Such  a  thing  is  impossi- 
ble. Eggs  should  be  tested  on  the  fifth  day  if 
you  would  know  which  is  a  fertile  egg  to  place 
thermometer  upon.  If  the  germ  is  good  the  ar>- 
pearance  of  a  bee  with  well  defined  veins  run- 
ning from  it  is  perceptible.  Such  eggs  should 
be  marked  with  a  pencil  that  the  thermometer 
may  always  be  placed  upon  them.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  test  on  the  fifteenth' day.  When 
the  dead  eggs  may  be  removed  and  those  re- 
maining should  be  put  together  as  near  the 
centre  of  machine  as  possible  to  insure  an  even 
distribution  of  heat.  These  details  seem  unim- 
portant but  go  a  great  ways  towards  successful 
hatching.  We  found  an  abundance  of  moisture 
necessary  when  the  chicks  commenced  to  hatch, 
and  placed  several  sponges  in  the  tray  in  addi 
tion  to  the  full  moisture  pans.  Less  ventilation 
is  necessary  /if  course  as  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  machine  reduces  the  natural  moist- 
ure of  the  eggs. 

Several  correspondentshave  asked  the  cause 
of  blood  spots  showing  in  the  eggs  at  the  end 
of  five  days  when  the  eggs  were  infertile.  This 
question  could  hardly  be  answered  without  ex- 
amining the  eggs.  We  have  frequently  seen 
such  spots  on  opening  an  egg  that  had  not  been 
incubated  at  all.  It  might  occur  in  over-fat  hens 
or  from  the  mating  of  excessively  large  roosters 
with  small  hens.  If  you  can  perceive  a  rim 
around  the  entire  egg  at  five  days  yon  can  be  sure 
such  an  egg  is  worthless.  But  do  not  condemn 
your  incubator  until  you  have  set  eggs  from  the 
same  yards  under  hens,  test  at  five  days  and 
compare  the  two.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many 
worthless  machines  upon  the  market,  but  in 
many  instances  the  eggs  are  quite  as  much  at 
fault  as  the  incubator.  If  you  have  tried  three 
or  four  incubators  without  success,  do  some- 
thing "to  change  your  luck,"  as  many  express 
it  We  should  say  go  at  it  again,  take  the  ma- 
chine you  have  on  hand  apart  and  find  out  how 
it  is  made,  how  the  heat  and  moisture  is  dis- 
tributed, and  many  other  things  which  you  must 
understand  before  you  can  operate 'any  in- 
cubator successfully.  You  can  not  buy  the 
"know  how"  with  any  machine.  From 
every  section  of  country  we  hear  the 
complaint,  "no  hens  that  want  to  set,"  so 
must  try  an  incubator  if  we  wish  early  pullets. 
You  know  Uncle  Isaac  admits  now  that  pullets 
that  are  incubator  hatched  will  do  very  well  but 
he  wants  all  his  roosters  hatched  under  hens. 
AYhy  not  make  a  contract  with  the  hens  to  hatch 
roosters  every  time.  I  am  sure  the  incubator 
don't  object.  Ah,  Uncle  Isaac  in  a  short  time 
you  won't  know  an  incubator  hatched  bird  from 
any  other.  Especially  since  the  New  York  show. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  upon  the  subject. 

E.  R.  Middleton  asks  how  to  hatch  Brahma 
eggs  successfully  ?  In  reply  we  would  say  we 
find  them  the  most  difficult  of  all  eggs  to  hatch 
either  by  hen  or  incubator.  Keep  your  hens 
lean,  lean.  We  are  always  saying  this.  Eggs 
from  standard  weight  Brahma  hens  never  hatch 
as  well,  at,  least  this  is  our  experience.  During 
the  breeding  season  we  feed  no  corn  at  all.  but 
all  the  lean  meat  they  will  eat  twice  a  week. 
This  with  whole  oats,  wheat  and  chopped  clover 
is  their  bill  of  fare.  Thev  require  more  moisture 
than  other  eggs  and  are  sometimes  21  full  days 
in  hatching,  but  when  out.  what  is  more  beautiful 
than  a  nest  or  incubator  drawer  full  of  these  darl- 
ing little  pufflballs  with  their  broad  shoulders  and 
fringed  legs.To  us  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  "chicks,  hence  «we  breed  them  exclu- 
sively this  season.  AVe  should  like  the  experi- 
ence of  others  who  breed  Brahmas,for  much  can 
be  learned  by  an  interchange  of  ideas  and 
methods. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  Western  friends  let  me 
say  that  Western  stock  never  brings  as  high 
prices  as  near-bv  Pennsylvania  or  Hahimodton 
stock.  In  a  previous  issue  I  quoted  $1.00  per  pair 
for  broilers,  this  is  the  price  that  Hammonton 
stock  has  been  bringing  all  winter,  but  it  is 
"gilt  edge"  and  bought  by  one  firm  in  Nc" 
Yot- 
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Afraid  of  Indian  Games. 

Mr.  Arthur  Davenport,  Gordonsville,  Va., 
prefers  a  breed  with  a  "Quaker"  disposition. 
He  gives  the  following  hints  to  those  interested 
in  Indian  Games,  but  we  think  Mr.  D.,  is  mis- 
taken. He  says: 

1  have  read  the  letters  about  this  breed  in 
March  number 
with  interest. 
There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the 
table  qualities 
and,  for  a  cross 
for  that  purpose, 
most  valuable. 
But  to  those  who 
•  obtain  eggs,  and 
raise  some 
chicks,  I  would 
say  don't  turn 
them  out  among 
your  other  fowls 
till  you  are  well 
acquainted  with 
their  sweet  dis- 
position ; then  do 
as  you  like.  The 
general  avoid- 
ance  of  this 
branch  of  the 
subject  is  at 
least  as  remark- 
able as  the  uni- 
form i  t  y  with 
which  the  table 
quality  is  dwelt 
upon.  I  never 
heard  that  the 
hens  were  good 
setters.  I  hope 
the  breed  will 
have  a  fair  trial. 
If  Mr.  Jacobs 
puts  those  eggs 
in  his  incubator, 
I  think  he  should 
do  so  two  or 
three  days  after 
the  main  lot,  to 
get  them  out  of 
the  way  before 
the  Indians  ap- 
pear. 

A  great  many 
persons  labor  un- 
-der  the  belief 
that  all  games 
are  pugnaceous. 
It  is  the  "Pit 
Gam  e"  that 
wants  the  other 
birds  to  "tread 

on  its  tail,1'  but  what  is  known  as  exhibition 
games  or  market  games  are  not  at  all  addicted 
to  fighting  compared  with  birds  bred  for  the  pit. 
The  Leghorn  is  as  game  as  some  of  the  pit  fowls, 
but  they  are  bred  everywhere.  We  hope  Friend 
Davenport  will  not  place  the  Indian  Games 
among  the  list  of  birds  intended  for  the  pit,  as 
the  fighting  strains  are  not  desired.  The  hens 
are  good  layers. 

The  Bramhall-Deane  Stove. 

The  majority  of  brooder  houses  use  the  Bram- 
3iall,  Deane  &  Co.,  stove,  and  we  give  the  follow- 


ing to  show  how  well  it  works.    The  stove  is  is  so  cheap,  and  so  easily  operated,  as  to  render 


also  used  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  brooder 
house,  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Mr.  J.  H.  E. 
Schultz,  Mountain  View,  N.  J.,  writes: 

The  arrangement  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  I 
could  wish  for  nothing  better.  We  have  had 
mild  weather  most  of  the  time,  but  during  the 
past  week  we  had  a  few  very  cold  nights,  and  it 
has  required  but  little  more  fire  to  keep  up  the 


it  a  favorite  with  all. 


Knapp's  White  Leghorns. 

Knapp  Bros.,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  have  long  been 
known  as  "headquarters"  for  White  Leghorns. 
The  prizes  they  have  won  are  legion.    At  New 


A  PAIR  OP  WINSTEBS.-WHITE  LECIIORXS. 
From  Knsipp  Bros.,  Fabius,  Kew  York. 


required  heat  when  it  was  very  cold  than  dur- 
ing the  mild  weather.  The  pipes  are  always 
hot  and  always  full  of  water.  The  barrel  pres- 
sure is  just  what  is  required  to  force  circulation. 
I  can  keep  now  a  steady  temperature  of  about 
70°  in  the  brooder-house,  night  and  day  or  can 
run  it  up  to  90°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I 
have  used  less  than  a  half  a  ton  of  coal  "  this 
month.  The  stove  requires  but  little  attention. 
I  usually  attend  to  mine  twice  a  day— six  a.  m., 
and  six  p.  m.  I  have  run  it  twenty-four  hours 
without  touching  it. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  show  the  stove  and 
pipes  in  position,  and  it  will  be  so  plain  and 
easy  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand  it. 
There  are  more  expensive  stoves,  but  this  one 


York,  Indianapolis,  Buffalo,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia they  have  carried  off  the  highest  honors. 
Their  reliability  and  fair  dealing  is  well  known. 
Their  sales  in  March  alone  amounted  to  over 
$1150.  They  also  breed  White  Wyandottes, 
owning  the  two  prize  birds  of  the  late  New 
York  show.  This  firm  has  advertised  with  us  for 
years,  and  yet,  in  all  that  time,  we  know  of  no 
complaint  against  them.  They  are  ever  ready 
to  oblige,  try  to  please,  and  keep  no  stock  tut 
the  best. 
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THE  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM. 

Brooding  by  Wholesale— How  the  Pipes 
are  Arranged— How  the  Stove  Fix- 
tures are  Placed— Mr.  Eudd's 
System. 

In  giving  this  arrangement  of  pipes  we  sug- 
gest that  our  readers  also  turn  to  the  March, 
1S90,  issue,  as  it  will  tetter  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand this.  In  fact,  this  article  is  intended 
as  a  supplement  and  aid  to  March.  We  wish  to 
make  the  hot-water  system  of  brooding  as  plain 
as  poesible. 

First.we  present  the  brooder  arrangements  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd,  10  Merchants  Row,  Boston, 

TAHK. 


to  change  the  temperature  of  the  water,  or  any 
difference  exists  in  the  density  of  that  in  the 
flow  and  return  pipes. 

Some  provision,  however,  must  be  made  for 
the  expansion  of  water  when  heated.  A  body  of 
water  say  10  degrees  above  freezing,  when 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  will  expand  about 
one  twenty-fourth  of  its  bulk.  In  small  brooders 
where  an  open  pipe  can  terminate  in  an  upright 
position  and  a  foot  or  more  higher  than  the 
others  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3,)  this  is  sufficient  ;  but 
in  longer  houses  it  is  necessary  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  an  "expansion  tank."  A 
very  simple  affair  will  answer  the  purpose,  even 
a  small  cask  will  suffice,  if  its  capacity  is  one- 
twenty-fourth  that  of  the  boiler  and  pipes  com- 
eined.  It  should  be  placed  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  flow  pipe,  and  when  this  pipe  is  re- 
lied upon  to  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the 
heat,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  and  therefore  ex- 
tends the  entire  leng  th  of  the  building,its  highest 


Mass.  Mr.  Rudd  is  a  leading  commission  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  poultrymen  in  this  country,  hav- 1 
ing  large  brooding  establishments  at  Brighton  ! 
and  Mt.  Blue,  Mass.  The  cuts  used  here  are 
kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Rudd,  at  our  request,  and 
the  description  is  by  him.  Mr.  Rudd  writes: 

Water  is  one  of  the  best  heat-conductors 
known,  and  this  system  of  brooding,  like  al! 
systems  of  hot -water  heating,  depends  for  its 
success  upon  the  Circulation  of  not  water,  by 
which  means  it  is  carried  in  pipes  to  desired 
points  more  or  less  remote  from  the  boiler,  and 
it  can  therefore  be  used  equally  well  upon  a 
very  large  or  very  small  scale,  whether  by  the 
advanced  poulterer  running  several  incubators 
and  brooding  thousands  of  little  orphans  under 
one  roof,  using  a  powerful  boiler  and  numerous 
long  lines  of  pipes,  or  the  beginner  with  his  com- 
parative handful  and  his  inexpensive  boiler 
heated  by  a  lamp ;  but  with  small  flocks  we 
would,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  advise  the  very 
much  cheaper,  and  equally  or  more  successful 
method  referred  to  on  page  twenty-four. 

The  boiler,  whatever  may  be  its  size,  is  pro- 
vided with  at  least  one  pipe,  leaving  it  at  or 
near  the  top,  and  returning  to  it  at  or  near  the 
bottom;  also  a  faucet  at  the  lowest  point,  by 
means  of  which  the  water  can  be  drawn  off 
when  desired.  The  upper  pipe  is  termed  the 
"flow  pipe"  and  the  lower  one  the  "return  pipe." 
See  Fig.  1.  When  a  boiler  and  its  connecting 
pipes  are  filled  with  water,  the  water  is  then  a 
continuous  body,  and  if  motion  is  given  to  any 
part  of  it,  the  whole  is  moved,  precisely  as  with 
an  endless  belt  passing  over  a  pulley ;  if  by  ap- 
plying our  hand  to  a  portion  of  the  belt  we  move 
it,  we  have  moved  the  entire  belt  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

Now  suppose  a  boiler  and  its  pipes  to  be  filled 
with  cold  water.  We  observe  no  circulation  or 
motion  to  the  water.  Why?  Because  the  water 
throughout  the  entire  apparatus  is  of  equal  tem- 
perature and  an  equilibrium  exists.  Let  us  build 
a  fire  or  place  a  lamp  under  the  boiler  and  what 
is  the  result?  We  have  disturbed  the  equilibrium. 
The  heated  particles  of  the  water  ascend 
through  the  colder  ones,  which  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom by  their  own  greater  weight,  where  they  in 
their  turn  become  heated  and  rise  to  the  surface. 
The  application  of  heat  lias  lessened  the  specific 
gravity, of  the  water  in  the  boiler.and  the  hotter 
it  becomes,  the  less  is  its  specific  gravity, 
causing  it  to  rise,  and  its  momentum  is 
such  as  to  force  it  into  the  flow  pipe  F.,  and  its 
place  in  the  boiler  is  supplied  by  the  water  in 
the  return  pipe  R.  flowing  into  it  by  its  own 
greater  density.  Thus  the  circulation  of  the 
■water  is  really  induced  by  two  motive  powers, 
for  the  heated  particles  of  water  in  the  boiler 
continually  rise  to  and  enter  the  flowpipe, while 
the  cooler  particles  as  constantly  reach  the 
boiler  again  through  the  return  pipe,  moving 
round  and  round  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
like  a  dog  chasing  its  own  tail,  and  this  circula- 
tion is  increased  in  rapidity  and  force  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  heat  applied  to  the  boil- 
er, which  also  governs  the  distance  to  which  the 
liot  water  can  be  carried ;  and  the  circulation 
Will  continue  so  long  as  sufficient  heat  is  applied 


Fig.  1. 

point  will  of  course  be  at  its  extreme  end,  and, 
there  the  tank  must  be  located, a  few  feet  above  it 
but  in  connecting  with  it  a  much  smaller  pipe 
can  be  used.  A  "pet  cock"  will  then  also  be  re- 
quired at  this  highest  point  in  the  flow  pipe, to  re- 
lieve the  confined  air, because  at  this  tank  we  fill 
the  boiler  and  pipes,  but  so  long  as  they  contain 
air  the  water  will  not  enter  them.  If  the  pet 
cock  is  at  a  lower  point,  the  water  will  of  course 
run  out  of  it  when  open,  as  it  will  from  any 
vessel  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  but  if  placed 
at  the  highest  point,  the  air  will  escape  as  fast 
as  displaced  by  the  water,  and  when  we  observe 
water  running  from  the  pet  cock,  we  know  that 
the  pipes  are  full  and  it  must  then  be  closed. 
A  common  illustration  occurs  in  attempting  to 
fill  a  bottle  with  water  through  a  tunnel  that  fits 
its  mouth  air  tight,  and  then  filling  the  tunnel 


adjustability  in  the  temperature ;  but  whether 
or  not  this  is  desirable  depends  upon  circum- 
stances and  the  object  we  wish  to  accomplish. 

The  Brooder  House  illustrated  (Fig.  4),  is- 
heated  by  hot  water  without  pressure,  the- 
neeessary  heat  being  furnished  by  both  the  flow 
and  return  pipes.  (See  Fig.  1.)  It  is  thirteen- 
feet  wide  by  113  feet  long,  comprising  a  boiler 
room  thirteen  feet  square,  on  the  east  end,  and 
a  brooding  room  thirteen  by  100  feet.  As  we- 
want  no  artificial  heat  among  our  young  poultry 
except  that  provided  by  the  brooders,  a  tight 
partition  separates  the  boiler  room  from  the 
brooder  house  proper,  which  is  reached  from  it 
by  a  short  flight  of  steps  terminating  in  an  entry 
three  feet  wide  and  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  Fine  mesh  wire  netting  di- 
vides this  entry  from  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  house,  which  is  partitioned  by  similar  net- 
ting into  twenty  rooms,  each  five  by  ten  feet, 
and  amply  sufficient  for  seventy-five  newly 
hatched  chicks  in  cold  weather. 

Upon  inspecting  the  cut  of  brooder 
house,  (Fig.  4)  will  be  seen  that  by  the= 
confirmation  of  the  land,  we  are  enabled 
to  have  our  boiler  above  ground  and  yet 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
brooders  and  we  can  thus  run  our  flow 
pipe  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  directly" 
into  the  brooder  house,  entering  it  on  a 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  brooder  (see- 
Fig.  1),  and  continueingits  entire  length 
of  100  feet,gradually  elevating  it  as  we  pro- 
ceed, until  the  farther  end  is  twelve  inches 
higher  than  that  nearest  the  boiler ;  then 
turning  the  necessary  corners,  the  return 
pipe  starts  for  the  boiler,  running  paral- 
lel with  and  eighteen  inches  from  the  flow 
pipe  until  it  reaches  the  boiler  room, where- 
it  drops  to  enter  the  boiler  at  a  point  per- 
haps two  feet  below  the  flow-pipe,  to  se- 
cure the  circulation  already  described. 
1  We  prefer  our  plan  of  a  two-inch  flow 
and  return,  to  that  of  several  smaller 
ones,  not  only  because  they  retain  heat 
longer,  which  is  very  desirable  during 
a  cold  night  when  the"  draft  is  shut  off, 
the  damners  turned,  and  the  boiler  is 
working  by  slow  combustion— but  there  being- 
less  friction  to  overcome.  |we  secure  a  more 
direct  and  certain  circulation. 

It  is  very  difficult,  however  to  run  a  pipe  100 
feet  with  so  slight  an  ascent  as  twelve  inches,, 
and  great  care  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  depression  or  "pockets."  which 
being  filled  with  air  will  of  course  pre- 
vent circulation  of  the  water  and  insure- 
failure  of  the  object  desired.  Perhaps  an 
easier  method  would  be  to  have  the  flow  pipe 
from  the  top  of  the  boiler  connect  directly  with 
an  expansion  tank  located  above  it  at  a  conve- 
nient height  (better  immediately  over  it,  al- 
though it  can  be  elsewhere)  then  leaving  it 
again,  descend  to  the  brooder,  continue  its  en- 
tire length  and  return  to  the  boiler  near  the  bot- 
tom (See  Fig.  2).  With  this  arrangement,  it  \s± 
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with  water.  It  will  remain  there  until  the  tun- 
nel is  raised  from  the  bottle  sufficiently  for  the 
air  to  escape.  For  this  reason  tunnels  are  now 
made  with  fluted  noses  to  furnish  a  passage  for 
the  air. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  not  only  that  the 
boiler  and  pipes  when  in  operation  must  be  kept 
full  of  water,  but  also  that  the  water  in  the  ex- 
pansion tank  must  never  be  less  than  say,  six 
inches  above  the  pipes,  leaving  the  remaining 
space  in  the  tank  for  the  expansion  of  the  water. 
Or  if  preferred,  a  closed  expansion  tank  can  be 
employed,  having  a  safetv  valve  at  the  top,  and 
the  hot  water  can  then  be  used  under  pressure 
if  desired,  which  is  an  advantage  where  more 
heat  is  required,  because  otherwise  the  water 
can  be  heated  onlv  to  the  boiling  point  (212° 
Fahr.)  and  any  attempt  to  increase  its  heat 
merely  oreates  steam,  which  is  lost  and  perhaps 
does  more  harm  than  good ;  but  by  preventing 
its  escape,  we  can  very  much  increase  the  heat 
of  the  water,  and  thus  obtain  a  greater  range  of 


important,  or  at  least  better  that  the  return  pipe 
from  the  expansion  tank  shall  descend  oil  ike 
way  to  the  boiler :  While  running  benenili  the 
brooder  its  entire  length  and  return,  this  de- 
scent may  be  slight,  otherwise  too  much  depth 
of  brooder  would  be  required— but  it  should  not 
be  less  than  half  an  inch  in  ten  feet,  and  as  the 
pipe  under  the  brooder  must  descend  both  ways, 
that  is  going  to  the  farther  end  of  it  and  return- 
ing towards  the  boilei\  the  descent  in  a  brooder 
of  100  feet  long  would  be  ten  inches — or  in  other 
words,  the  flow  pipe  where  it  enters  the  brooder 
and  the  return  pipe  where  it  leaves  if,  need  be 
but  ten  inches  apart.  If  more  space  can  be 
spared  conveniently,  so  much  the  better.  It 
I  will  also  make  no  perceptible  difference  in  the- 
r  circulation  if  there  are  several  return  pipes  to- 
one  flow  pipe  (or  vice  versa),  and  this  plan  has 
its  advantages,  especially  in  very  small  brood- 
ers where  all  the  available  heat  is  obtained  from 
the  return  pipes  alone,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.- 
One  of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  this  prin.- 
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ciple  is  frequently  seen  in  ordinary  steam  cars, 
in  one  corner  of  which,  in  a  closet  no  larger  than 
an  old-fashioned  shower-hath,  is  a  Jacket  Stove, 
so  constructed  that  a  body  of  water  constantly 
comes  in  contact  with  the  firepot,  and  when 
heated,  rises,  as  before  described,  to  an  expan- 
sion tank  directly  over  it,  from  which  it  is 
brought  in  a  pipe  towards  the  floor,  thence  car- 
ried under  the  seats  the  entire  length  of  the  car 
and  returned  to  the  firepot  to  be  again  heated 
and  perform  the  same  service  over  and  over,  as 
long  as  required. 

Having  obtained  our  hot  pipes  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  brooder  house,  near  the 
ground  or  even  lower  than  the  surface  if  de- 
sired, nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  con- 
struct the  brooders  themselves  in  accordance 


Fig.  3. 

with  our  own  opinion  as  to  how  they  should  be 
arranged.  Some  prefer  bottom  heat,  and  can 
build  brooders  over  the  pipes  with  openings  In 
the  floor  to  admit  the  warm  air.  Others  prefer 
fop  heat,  and  such  can  let  their  chickens  or 
ducklings  nestle  under  the  pipes,  having  the 
floor  or  hover  above  them.  In  raising  large 
numbers  of  young  poultry,  much  labor  is  saved 
by  having  as  many  in  one  house  as  is  consistent 
with  sanitary  conditions  and  rapid  growth;  but 
aside  from  the  question  of  labor,  we  very  much 
prefer  smaller  broods  of  say  seventy-five  chick- 
ens in  separate  small  cheap  brooder  houses,  as 
more  fully  described  in  our  Brooder  Book,  and 
have  found  that  as  a  rule  they  do  better  than  in 
the  more  densely  populated  houses.  Especially 
do  we  prefer  the  small  brooders  where  poultry 
is  to  be  raised  to  maturity,  as  in  the  case  of  fine 
breeding  stock,  or  that  intended  for 
exhibition.  We  rear  all  our  choice 
birds  in  this  manner,  but  with  poultry 
designed  for  market,  the  long  brooder 
houses  answer  the  purpose  to  perfec- 
tion, and  indeed  where  the  numbers 
extend  into  thousands,  it|is  really  the 
only  practical  method,  for  the  reason 
already  stated.  Where  the  house  is 
not  always  occupied  to  its  full  capac- 
ity, or  where  it  is  filled  gradually, 
many  breeders  prefer  to  have  the 
brooders  separate,  instead  of  con- 
tinuous, and  to  warm  each  one  by  a 
brooder  stove,  rather  than  incur  the 
expense  of  heating  one  long  brooder, 
capable  of  holding  1,500  or  2,000  chick- 
ens, when  perhaps  three  or  four  small 
stoves  would  perform  the  work  with 
very  much  less  expense.  An  acquaint- 
ance of  ours,  running  several  brood- 
er houses,  one  of  which  is  200  feet 
long,  uses  only  separate  brooders 
and  heats  no  more  at  once  than  re- 
quired. 

The  expense  of  heating  a  brooder 
house  by  hot  water  (or  any  other 
method)  depends  of  course  upon  its 
size,  construction  and  situation. 
The  colder  and  bleaker  the  house,  the 
more  heat  required  to  keep  the  brood- 
er warm.  The  boiler  should  be  sim-  

pie  in  form,  economical  of  fuel, 
and  its  size  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  pipe,  that  is  to  be  heated  by  it, 
but  large  enough  to  maintain  the  de- 
sired temperature  without  being  forced  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  with  a  slow  fire,  as 
when  shut  off  during  the  night.  For  greenhouse 
purposes,  four-inch  pipes  are  usua  ly  considered 
the  best  size,  but  for  brooder  houses  as  a  rule, 
we  prefer  pipes  two  inches  in  diameter  to  either 
larger  or  smaller,  and  we  want  them  only  under 
the  brooders.  If  we  have  not  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  warrant  us  in  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion, we  pity  the  person  who  has.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  determine  the  quantity  of  pipe 
required  for  any  given  house  by  measurement, 
also  when  selecting  it,  to  have  it  cut  and  fitted 
precisely  the  proper  lengths,  so  that  a  person  of 
ordinary  ingenuity  need  not  employ  a  skilled 
mechanic  to  connect  and  arrange  them,  but  with 
a  Stilson  wrench  and  a  pair  of  pipe-tongs  and  the 
assistance  of  an  intelligent  lad,  can  perform  the 
work  himself,  taking  care  to  avoid  "traps"  and 
"pockets,"  as  they  are  called,  where  the  pres- 
ence of  air  would  prevent  circulation  of  the 


water.  The  larger  the  house,  the  less  in  propor- 
tion will.be  the  expense  of  heating  the  brooder. 
A  brooder  house  fifty  feet  long,  for  instance, 
would  require  a  boilercostingfrom  $30  to $50  and 
pipe  costing  say  $20,  whereas  a  house  100  feet 
long,  should  have  one  costing  from  $40  to  $100, 
depending  upon  how  good  a  one  was  desired, 
and  the  necessary  pipe  would  cost,  perhaps,  $30 
to  $40;  but  this  same  boiler  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  house  150  feet  long,  the  necessary  pipe  for 
which  would  not  probably  cost  over  $50.  When 
intending  to  heat  houses  in  this  manner,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  correspond  with  some  reliable  firm 
who  make  hot  water  heating  a  specialty,  taking 
care  not  to  throw  them  off  the  track,  but  remem- 
bering that  unless  you  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  North  Pole,  you  want  to  heat  only  the 
brooder  and  not  the 
Aow.se. 

Hot  water  heating 
can  be  applied  to 
brooding  purposes  on 
a  very  small  scale  if 
desired.  We  once 
used,  in  what  might 
be  termed  '  Hospital 
practice,  'a  hot  water 
brooder  less  than  two 
feet  square,  the  boiler 
of  which  did  not  hold 
a  quart,  and  the  heat 
was  furnished  by 
means  of  any  ordi- 
nary small  k-rosene 
lamp,  if  indeed  a  tal- 
low candle  would  not 
nave  answered  the 
purpose.  It  could  be 
used  on  a  table  or 
even  in  a  chair,  and 
a  lad  a  dozen  years 
old  could  easily  have 
carried  off  the  entire 
paraphernalia, 
chickens  and  all, 
under  his  arm .  This  was  too  small  a  brooder, 
however,  to  be  of  much  use  and  was  hardly 
worth  the  cost  of  making. 

Where  top  heat  exclusively  is  preferred,  we 
obtain  it  more  easily  by  hot  water  than  by  hot 
air;  and  where  it  is  desired  so  construct  a  top 
heat  brooder  on  the  cheapest  plan,  no  better  size 
can  be  selected,  all  things  considered,  than 
about  six  feet  long,  which  will  accommodate  for 
instance  150  newly  hatched  ducklings,  and  as 
they  do  not  crowd  each  other,  as  chickens  some- 
times do,  they  can  be  raised  in  broods  of  150 
equally  well  as  in  smaller  numbers. 

A  skeleton  of  such  a  brooder  (i.  e.,  the  boiler, 
pipes  and  tank)  is  shown  in  Fig  3.  B  represents 
the  boiler,  6  inches  in  diameter  and  14  inches 
high.  It  can  be  made  of  copper  or  less  expensive 
material,  depending  upon  how  durable  a  one  is 


troduced  at  either  of  the  upright  pipes,  C,  E.the 
air  of  course  escaping  at  the  other,  and  the 
boiler  and  pipes  must  be  kept  full  to  a  point 
above  the  flow  pipe  D  or  say  to  within  seven 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  upright  pipes  C,  E,  the 
remaining  space  being  left  for  the  expansion  of 
the  water. 

The  woodwork  to  such  a  brooder  can  be  built 
to  suit  individual  ideas  as  regards  size,  position 
of  doors,  and  arrangement  for  light,  ventila- 
tion, etc.  As  good  a  plan  as  any  is  the  usual 
hot-bed  shape,  having  it  perhaps  three  feet 
wide,  six  or  six  and  one-half  feet  long,  ten  in- 
ches high  in  front  and  two  and  one-half  feet  at 
back,  with  doors  on  top,  not  too  much  glass, and 
an  ample  opening  for  the  ducklings  near  the- 
bottom.  Remember  to  have  the  boiler  outside 
of  the  brooder  proper,  protected  in  a  box  or 
other  resceptacle  by  itself  where  the  stove  will 
be  accessible  without  opening  the  brooder  6r 
disturbing  its  occupants:  and  above  all  things 
avoid  cheap,  smoky,  unsafe  lamps,  such  as  the 
"Diamond  burner"  and  other  similar  ones,  that 
cannot  withstand  a  puff  of  air  and  cause  so 
many  suffocated  chickens,  conflagration  and 
other  mishaps.  Sifted  gravel  or  sand  should  be 
scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder,  and  cov- 
ered with  chaff  if  it  can  Le  had.  These  brooders- 
can  be  used  with  either  top  or  bottom  heat.  If 
top  heat  is  preferred,  the  young  poultry  nestle 
under  the  tank  on  a  wide  adjustable  board 
which  is  lowered  from  time  to  time  to  accom- 
modate their  growth,  and  finally  removed.  If 
bottom  heat  is  preferred,  they  squat  on  the 
same  board  when  placed  upon  the  tank  instead! 
of  under  it. 

Where  persons  are  handy  with  tools  and  can 
perform  their  own  carpenter  work,  one  of  these 
brooders  can  be  built  for  about  $20;  but  when 
built  for  this  sum  and  in  the  usual  manner,  we 
very  much  prefer  our  own  brooders  for  several 
reasons;  two  of  them,  including  their  houses* 
cost  no  more  than  one  of  the  hot  water  ones  and 
are  infinitely  superior  in  every  respect;  when 
feeding,  watering,  etc.,  both  chickens  and  at- 
tendant are  thoroughly  protected  from  inclem- 
ent weather,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
usual  hot  water  one ;  every  inch  of  space  is  util- 
ized to  the  best  advantage :  they  are  much  bet- 
ter provided  with  doors  and  windows  and  op- 
portunity for  ventilation,  and  when  no  longer 
required  for  brooding  purposes,  entire  broods 
can,  if  necessary,  be  raised  in  them  until  nearly 
grown,  and  after  separating  the  sexes,  small 
flocks  can  continue  to  occupy  them  indefinitely, 
and  enjoy  as  good  quarters  and  perfect  houses 
(although  on  a  small  scale)  as  any  on  the  farm, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  with  small  hot- 
water  brooders  that  can  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  give  a  cut  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  system,  which  is  very  similar  to> 


Fig.  It— Mr.  Rudd's  Hot  Water  Brooder  House  for  both  Chickens  and  Ducklings. 


desired,  and  as  before  remarked  concerning  all 
boilers,  should  have  a  faucet  at  the  lowest  point, 
for  the  reason  already  given.  From  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  a  piece  of  inch  gas  pipe  C  extends  per- 
pendicularly 12  inches,  open  at  the  top.  From 
this  perpendicular  pipe,  immediately  above  the 
boiler  another  pipe  D  of  same  size,  branches 
horizontally  say  6  feet  3  inches,  then  enters 
another  perpendicular  pipe Eextending  upwards 
9  inches  (the  same  as  the  one  from  which  it 
branched,  and  also  open  at  the  top)  and  down- 
wards 15  inches,  where  it  enters  a  shallow  gal- 
vanized iron  tank  T,  say  ll4_  inches  deep,12  inches 
wide  and  5%  feet  long,  which  terminates  at  the 
other  end  in  an  inch  pipe  connecting  with  the 
boiler  again  near  the  bottom ;  or  if  preferred  sev- 
eral one-inch  pipes  can  be  substituted  for  the 
tank,  but  they  will  cost  nearly  as  much  and  not 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  The  upper  hori- 
zontal pipe  is  the  flow  pipe,  while  the  tank 
serves  as. the  return  pipe  and  furnishes  all  the 
warmth  that  is  used  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ducklings,  the  flow  pipe,  although  warm, 
being  fifteen  inches  above  them.    Water  is  in 


Mr.  Kudd's,  but  which  will  assist  the  reader  to' 
arrange  the  pipes.  In  March  we  gave  the 
Smyrna  (or  Prairie  State  plan),  in  this  issue  the 
Rudd  plan,  and  next  month  will  be  given  the 
brooder  house  of  P.  H.  Jacobs,  with  illustra- 
tions of  his  grounds  and  heating  arrangements. 
Now,  readers,  sew  March,  May  and  June  to- 
gether, for  you  may  have  to  refer  to  them.  We 
are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Rudd  for  the  above 
valuable  article. 


An  exchange  recommends  boiling  horse  chest- 
nuts and  feeding  to  chickens.  Whoever  does  it 
will  be  quite  sure  to  loose  their  fowls,  as  there 
is  poison  in  the  nut.  As  long  as  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  excellent  food  which  may  be  had 
at  reasonable  prices,  there  is  no  need  for  resort- 
ing to  such  experiments. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


May 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


IVliat  a  Lady  Does. 


MRS.  N.  E.  GREEN,  RICHFIELD  SPA.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  want  to  miss  one  number.  Its  pages 
are  filled  with  practical  experience,  and  our 
editor  has  tested  aDd  published  so  many  new 
points  regarding  the  care  of  fowls,  which  have 
been  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  paper,  to 
its  readers,  that  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out it . 

Although  the  editor  has  been  a  target  for  some 
guns  and  cannons,  the  balls  and  bullets  all  seem 
to  rebound. 

The  discovery  of  feeding  cut  clover  has  been 
of  great  value;  every  poultryman  or  woman 
should  have  a  cutter,  and  feed  clover,  not  only 
to  hens,  but  ducks  as  well,  as  they  enjoy  a  meal 
of  it  frequently.  Those  of  us  who  can  grow  the 
clover,  and  have  it  cured  just  at  the  right  time, 
when  the  most  nutriment  can  be  gotten  from 
it.  are  the  ones  who  appreciate  it,  value  received 
with  interest. 

This  is  the  first  winter  o£  feeding  it,  and  our 
ducks  began  laying  one  month  earlier.  A 
greater  per  cent,  of  fertility  is  looked  for  in  the 
early  months,  which  is  so  much  desired,  to 
hatch  our  early  birds. 

Now,  to  change  the  subject  a  little,  I  wish  to 
send  greeting  to  Miss  Williams,  as  I  see  in  our 
February  number  the  "Ladies'  Department" 
(if  we  only  knew  what  part  of  the  poultry  work 
that  "Department"  is),  has  stepped  forward  al- 
most to  the  front  door,  which  we  are  glad  to 
see.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  selfish.and  take  up  all 
the  room  in  the  back  door,  but  are  willing  to 
divide  with  our  associates,  "the  sterner  sex." 
In  the  reality  of  the  work  we  acknowledge  that 
a  good  part  of  our  time  may  be  spent  among  our 
fowls,  in  the  back  yards. 

For  fear  I  will  forget,  please  tell  the  readers 
of  this  paper,(but  don't  let  Mr.  Jacobs  hear  you) 
to  give  the  editor  credit  for  the  title  to  our 
short  letter  of  December. 

Thinking  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  live  in 
the  same  latitude  as  ourselves,  we  offer  a  plan 
of  poultry  house,  also  one  for  breeding  coop, 
which  are  warm  enough  for  any  breed  without 
artificial  heat.  Our  main  building,  which  is 
used  for  fowls  to  produce  eggs  for  market,  we 
will  describe  first.  It  stands  on  a  southern 
slope,  is  10x48 feet,  is  planned  for  four  rooms,  but 
we  use  all  in  one  just  now.  Posts  are  nine  feet 
south,  seven  feet  north,  and  twelve  feet  to  peak. 
Rough  hemlock  is  used  for  the  entire  building, 
sided  with  one-foot  boards,  and  battened  with 
three-inch  strips.  The  roof  is  shingled.  Inside 
is  line  with  building  paper,  tight  on  to  the 
boards  up  to  peak,  and  well  splashed  with  coal 
tar.  The  sides  and  ends  are  ceiled  from  floor 
to  the  eaves,  which  gives  a  four  inch  space,  and 
this  is  packed  with  dry  saw  dust.  The  house 
was  built  when  ventilators  raged,  and  so  there 
were  two  put  on  the  roof,  but,  after  the  discus- 
sion of  ventilation,  we  decided  to  close  ours  en- 
tirely, and  keep  the  warmth  in,  and  they  have 
fresh  air  enough  without  them.  The  south  side 
has  eight  windows,  of  twelve  7x9  inch  lights 
each,  and  east  end  has  four.  Door  is  in  the 
west  end.  The  floor  is  made  by  filling  up  to  the 
sills,  level,  with  stone,  which  gives  good  drain- 
age, keeping  the  floor  dry.  "On  the  stone  is 
dry  dirt,  about  one  and  one-half  feet  de^p, 
which  is  covered  with  plenty  of  straw,  in  which 
all  the  grain  thev  get,  is  thrown,  thus  keeping 
them  busy,  morning  and  night  giving  clover 
mixture.  . ,      ,     ■  ■ 

The  roosts  are  on  the  north  side,  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  lower  would  be  better  for 
the  larger  breeds,  made  of  1x3  inch  strips, 
painted  underneath  with  coal  tar,  and  on  top 
with  kerosene.  The  platform  for  droppings, 
about  one  foot  below  the  roosts,  under  which 
on  the  floor,  are  the  nests.  Two  boards,  one 
foot  wide,  of  any  length  preferred  set 
up  edsie-wise,  and  divided  into  spaces  about 
one  and  one  half  feet  square.  A.  board  on  hin- 
ges answers  for  cover.  Openings  are  cut  into 
each  nest  from  the  back,  and  the  box  placed 
about  a  foot  from  the  wall,  so  the  hen  can  enter 
from  the  rear  and  lay  in  the  dark,  much  to  her 
jov :  this  will  prevent  egg  eating. 

Kerosene  and  white-wash  are  the  only  paints 
used  inside,  and  with  diligence,  which  keep 
awav  ve  little  friend  "mite." 

Our  'breeding  houses,  or  coops,  we  call  them 
are  made  coop  style,  9x12  feet.  The  ground, 
foundation  is  of  2x12  inch  plank,  set  up 
edge-wise,  roof  of  boards,  running  down  and 
fastened  to  edge  of  plank,  projecting  over  the 
same,  for  eaves.  From  the  ground  to  the  peak  is 
seven  feet.  Two-inch  strips  are  used  for  battens. 
The  ventilators  here  again  are  closed.  A  win- 
dow made  like  hot-bed  sash,  of  fifteen  10x14  inch 
lights,  is  on  south  side,  running  from  ventilator 
in  peak  down  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.  As 
these  are  on  a  south  slope  also,  the  floor  is  made 
the  same  as  the  one  described  above.  We  pre- 
fer this  kind  to  any  other,  as  it  seems  more  natu- 
ral for  the  fowls.  Tarred  felt  on  the  roof  outside, 
under  the  battens,  might  be  an  improvement. 
As  the  roof  is  so  steep  we  feared  it  would  sag 
some,  and  thus  cause  frosted  walls.  Door  is  in 
east  end,  roosts  in  west. 


We  have  very  simple  hot  water  brooders,  for 
indoor  use,  that  exceed  any  we  have  tried. 
Should  you  care  for  the  description  we  will  send 
it  sometime  in  the  near  future,  in  case  la  grippe 
does  not  attack  us  again. 


[A  very  interesting  letter, 
brooder  description.— Ed  ] 


Send   on  •  the  j 


Sixty  Chicks   from  Sixty-two  Eggs. 

G.  W.  YOUNGBLOOD,  GOLDEN  CITY,  MO. 

I  have  been  thinking  some  time  of  writing 
you  a  short  letter  and  telling  you  my  experience 
in  the  incubator  business.  About  one  year  ago 
I  got  to  thinking  of  getting  one  and  trying  it. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  the  1884  and  1885  numbers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  He  let  me  have 
them  to  read,  and  in  the  April  number  of  1884  I 
found  the  plans  to  make  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Incubator.  I  never  saw  one  in  my  life  until  I 
made  one.  It  holds  106  eggs.  I  put  it  to  work 
last  March.  Some  of  my  neighbors  laughed  at 
me  for  trying  to  hatch  chickens  in  a  box.  "I  am 
doing  this,"  was  my  reply.  Now  I  will  give  you 
and  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
some  of  my  good  hatches.  The  first  hatch  I  got 
was  twenty-eight  chicks  from  100  eggs.  The 
pan  evaporated  dry  before  the  chicks  hatched. 
That  gave  me  a  damper,  but  if  the  box  can 
hatch  twenty-eight,  why  not  hatch  alii  Sol 
had  a  pan  made  twenty-eight  inches  long,  eight 
inches  wide,  and  three  inches  deep,  and  put  it 
under  the  eggs,  and  set  it  going  on  seventy-two 
eggs.  I  put  three  tin  boxes  in  the  egg  drawer, 
with  water  and  a  sponge  in  each  of  them.  These 
cups  are  three  inches  deep,  and  one  and  one- 
half  inches  square.  I  keep  the  sponges  a  little 
ebove  the  top  of  the  cup.  The  tenth  clay  I 
tested  out  ten  bad  eggs,  which  left  me  sixty-two 
eggs.  The  twenty-first  day  sixty  chicks  came 
out— two  died  in  shell.  Since  that  time  1  have 
hatched  from  100  fertile  eggs,  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  chicks,  until  my  last  hatch,  which 
came  off  the  2d  of  this  month.  It  was  a  bad  one, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause.  There 
were  thirty-five  of  the  chicks  dead  in  the  shells. 
All  of  them  had  their  heads  toward  the  little 
end  of  the  egg.  I  have  had  a  few  that  way  be- 
fore, but  not  so  many.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
cause.  I  will  next  time  tell  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  how  I  run  my  incubator.  I 
think  I  have  very  good  luck.  I  have  thirty 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  hatched  the  26th  of  last 
April  in  an  incubator  and  raised  in  a  brooder, 
that  commenced  laying  in  September,  and  are 
still  laying.  I  breed  only  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  I 
like  them  better  than  any  other  chicken. 


How  He  Manages  a  Regular  Henery. 

GEO.  E.HOWELL,  HOWELL'S  DEPOT,  N.  Y. 

I  see  in  the  February  issue  a  writer  wishes  to 
know  where  the  big  farms  are  but  wants  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  fancy  breeding  chaps.  I  con- 
tend that  the  day  is  coining  when  buyers  of  im- 
proved stock  will  look  to  the  farms  to  find  what 
they  want,  i.  e.,  a  good  constitution,  coupled 
with  fine  plumage.  To  use  a  personal  example. 
I  will  say  I  live  on  a  ninety-acre  farm,  and  breed 
for  both  utility  and  fancy  points,  making  speci- 
alities of  pure-bred  fowls  and  eggs,  new  laid 
eggs,  eggs  for  incubators,  broilers,  market  poul- 
try,stocking  the  village  poultry  houses  with  lay- 
ing pullets,  etc.  The  question  is  why  should  I 
give  up  selling  fancy  fowls  and  eggs  because  I 
carry  on  the  other  "branches  of  the  business? 
Surely  not  because  I  live  on  a  farm,  for  the  vil- 
lage breeder  will  boast  of  his  farm-raised 
chicks.  Possibly  the  party  who  carries  on  his 
operations  in  a  village  backyard  would  say  I 
might  make  a  mistake  and  ship  a  customer 
some  bird  I  was  getting  ready  for  market.  In 
many  eases  it  could  be  turned  around  and  read 
the  other  wav,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyer 
at  least. 

I  will  admit  that  fowls  can  be  made  to  pay 
without  selling  at  fancy  prices.  In  fact,  the 
market  business  is  the  surer  of  the  two,  but  all 
will  admit  that  pure-bred  stock  will  pav  the 
largest  profit  also,  for  to  eros-  with  success  one 
has  to  use  pure-bred  males.  It  strikes  me  that 
where  one  can  make  a  success  of  keep- 
ing fowls  in  large  numbers  for  poultry 
and  eggs  he  will  make  a  successfu1 
breeder. '  While  writing  I  will  tell  how  I  have 
arranged  my  buildings  and  care  for  the  stock. 
My  hatching  and  brooding  house  is  built  the 
same  as  shown  in  cuts  of  the  Hammonton  farms. 
Mv  incubator  is  a  1,000  egg  hatcher.  I  can  turn 
out  2.000  chicks  in  three  months.  I  never  let  the 
heat  get  above  102  degrees,  and  think  100  de- 
grees would  do  as  well.  I  turn  eggs  twice  a 
day.  My  brooders  are  fourteen  in  number,  and 
are  heated  by  hot  water  pipes  underneath.  We 
could  never  get  the  chicks  to  stay  under  the 
mother  of  their  own  accord,  as  in  a  lamp  brood 
er,  but  have  now  constructed,  for  trial,  false 
bottoms,  with  an  air  space  between,  and  think 
it.  will  obviate  the  difficulty.  I  use  the  Silver 
Wyandotte  as  a  business  foundation,  so  to 
speak,  to  get  the  most  chicks  from  100  eggs.  I 
cross  the  males  on  Leghorn  hens,  to  get  the 
earliest  layers.  I  keep  the  Leghorn  pure.  The 
cross  lays  a  little  lighter  and  larger  eggs.  For 
the  finest  and  largest  eggs  we  keep  the  Wyan- 
dotte pure.  While  attending  the  New  York 


show,  the  party  to  whom  I  ship  my  eggs  told  me 
he  compared  my  eggs  with  those  of  one  of  his 
other  shippers  of  entirely  White  Leghorns,  and 
found  mine  to  be  superior  in  both  quality  and 
appearance.  To  get  large  eggs  I  feed  liberally. 
My  feed  for  the  morning  consists  of  wheat  mid- 
dlings, buckwheat  middlings  and  bran, scalded, 
and  mixed  together.  At  noon,  boiled  oats,  or 
turnips  or  cut  hay,  thickened  with  bran,  witli 
meat  once  a  week.  My  breeding  pens  are  10x10 
feet,  with  a  yard  10x50  feet.  I  give  as  many  as 
I  can  free  range. 

He  Makes  Twenty  Dollars  a  Week. 

F.  Vi  .  DATE,  BOX  925  HELENA,  MONTANA. 

As  you  have  so  few  correspondents  from  this 
new  State,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  tew 
items.  Though  we  have  extremely  cold  winters, 
I  consider  Montana  among  the  finest  places  in 
the  United  States  for  the  business.  Good  prices 
for  eggs,  chickens  and  poultry  alwavs  prevail, 
but  one  must  fix  rightly  for  business  if  large 
profits  are  to  be  expected.  My  poultry  have 
always  paid  me  big,  the  year  round.  I  make  as 
much  in  winter  as  in  summer.   The  first  of  last 
Dac.  I  had  198  pullets  and  old  hens  (mostly  pul- 
lets) .     Since  that  time  I  have  sold  over  500 
dozen  eggs,  at  from  forty-five  to  sixty  cents  per 
dozen.  A  little  over  $250,  inside  of  three  months, 
or  twenty  dollars  per  week,  clear  profit.  Isn't 
that  pretty  fair  work  for  the  "old  hen,"  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, when  the  mercury  was  from  ten  to  forty  de- 
grees below  zero  half  of  the  time.  But  my 
poultry  houses,  ah!  In  them  most  of  the  secrets 
lie.    They  are  only  log  houses  (ten  in  number), 
but  I  dug  back  into  a  foot-hill  twelve  feet  be- 
fore I  laid  a  log.  The  roof,  (wnich  is  made  of 
poles  laid  close  together  and  covered  with  one 
and  a  half  feet,  of  dirt,)  is  level  with  the  ground 
on  the  back  The  front  part  Jof  the  house  only 
is  exposed  to  view,  and  is-  six  feet  high.  Each 
house  is  12x14  feet  and  contains  one  sash  of  six 
10x12 lights,  and  a  door.  My  hens  must  think  it 
is  summer  in  there  the  way  they  lay.  But  the 
feed  is  a  big  factor  in  the  production  of  eggs  in 
winter.  I  feed  500  pounds  bran  shorts  per 
month,  500  pounds  good  milling  wheat,  about 
seventy-five  pounds  corn  meal  (corn  meal  costs 
two  cents  a  pound  iiere,  consequently  too  high 
to  use  much),  400  pounds  fresh  butcher's  scraps, 
and  all  the  cut  hay  they  can  eat.   The  above 
includes  the  ration  for  a  whole  month.  Each 
house  contains  a  dust  bath  by  the  window,  and 
the  floor  is  covered  with  dirt,  hay  and  chaff, 
where  I  bury  ail  their  wheat,  and  I  tell  them  to 
"scratch  or  starve."  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
these  houses  have  no  ventilators,  and  1  haven't 
seen  a  sick  fowl  this  winter.  These  houses  are 
nearly  frost  proof.  According  to  Mr.  Wallace 
they  should  have  all  smothered  from  foul  air. 
The  first  house  I  built  I.  of  course,  put  in  a  fresh 
air  tube,  but  I  keep  it  stuffed  with  sacks  all 
winter  now. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  am  a  pupil  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  All  I  know  about  the 
successful  keeping  of  poultry  I  have  learnt  from 
that  most  excellent  journal.  Everybody  praises 
it,  and  everybody  will  that  takes  the  trouble  to 
study  it.  I  have  followed  this  old  chain  of 
mountains  from  Mexico  to  the  British  boundary 
on  the  north,  in  search  of  business:  sometimes 
making  good  wages,  sometimes  not  so  good,  but 
I  am  done.  Hereafter  I  shall  devote  my  whole 
time  to  the  poultry  business,  because  I"  like  it. 
I  have  160  acres  here,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  expect 
to  spread  out.  If  you  hear  of  a  Hammontonian 
out  this  way,  some"time,  don't  say  anything,  be- 
cause you  are  to  blame  lor  the  whole  business. 


Advantages  of  Information. 

C.  F.  SMITH,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  twenty 
years  for  pleasure,  and  of  course  thought  I  knew 
It  all.  Sometimes  I  would  lose  almost  my  entire 
flock,  and  at  other  times  had  fair  success.  Four 
years  ago  1  wanted  to  know  about  incubators 
and  the  art  of  using  them.  A  friend  gave  me  a 
copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  read  it,  sub- 
scribed for  it.  then  read  it  again  before  my  own 
came  to  hand.  The  more  I  read  the  more  I 
found  I  knew  nothing  about  poultry.  I  went  to 
following  the  advice  given  in  the  Tout  try 
Keeper  with  good  results.  I  was  proud  of  mv 
little  flock  until  last  fall.  I  started  into  the  win- 
ter with  an  over  stock  for  the  room  I  had,  and 
being  very  busy,  neglected  my  fowls  until  they 
beiran  to  droop'and  die.  I  looked  for  the  cause, 
anil  found  them  covered  with  the  large  lice.  I 
went  to  my  faithful  friend,  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er, and  used  the  remedies  recommended,  and 
cleaned  the  lice  out  after  they  had  cleaned  out 
ten  or  a  dozen  fine  fowls  forme.  And  right  now, 
thanks  to  it,  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  a  great 
educator  for  me.  I  don't  want  it  to  come  any 
oftener,  as  it  keeps  me  busy  to  get  through  it 
once  a  month.  My  conclusion,  from  experience, 
is  if  you  have  money,  to  get  good  stock.  Build 
warm  houses  for  winter,  give  them  a  good  run 
in  the  summer,  with  plenty  of  green  food,  and 
liave  a  love  for  your  fowls'and  time  to  take  care 
of  them  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in 
the  year.  If  not  you  will  find  poultry  keeping  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  I  am  with  you  on  the 
oyster  shell,  fat  hen,  Douglas  mixture,  and  all 
the  rest  of  your  radical  views,  ventilation  and 
all. 
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Pigeons,  Broilers  and  Ducklings. 

FRANK  L.  NOBLE,  SILVER  LAKE,  MASS. 

In  reply  to  -'H.  E.  K.,"  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
pigeons,  I  am  keeping  a  large  flock  myself,  and 
know  by  experience.  Feed  whole  grain  twice  a 
day.  Use  corn,  whole  and  cracked,  wheat,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  buckwheat,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  peas.  Give  plenty  of  clean 
water  and  plenty  of  grit,  the  same  as  tor  hens. 
Keep  corn  meal  and  shorts  mixed  in  a  hopper 
in  the  loft  for  young  ones.  Also  a  salt  fish  hung 
up,  and  a  box  of  fine  salt.  Never  feed  whole 
oats,  as  it  kills  the  squabs. 

I  am  one  of  those  chaps  that  make  a  business 
of  poultry  and  eggs.  I  have  at  present  2200 
chicks  out,  in  a  brooder  house  180  feet  long, 
heated  with  hot  water.  I  will  hatch  out  up- 
wards of  5,000  ducks  as  I  carry  over  500  breeders. 


Lice  Killing  by  Wholesale. 

mrs.  James  seybold,  milligan,  Indiana. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  nearly 
eaten  up  with  hen  lice,  they  having  gotten  a 
foot  hold  on  our  premises  while  we  were  having 
long  continued  sickness  m  our  familv.  The  lice 
were  so  bold  that  they  would  even  come  into  our 
dwelling  house,  hunt  up  our  poultry  papers  in 
search  of  chickens,  and  inform  themselves  as  to 
our  next  weapons  of  warfare  of  extermination 
against  them.  We  had  all  four  kinds,  grey  and 
red  mites,  head  ticks,  and  big  body  lice,  some  of 
which  were  nearly  as  large  as  wheat  grains. 
The  body  lice  did  the  most  damage  and  were 
the  hardest  to  get  rid  of.  Millions  won't  half 
tell  the  number  of  lice.  Just  go  to  the  highest 
numeration  in  arithmetic,  and  then  you'll  have 
it.  Well,  we  fought  with  nearly  everything  that 
we  ever  heard  or  read  of,  whitewashed,  coal- 
oiled,  fumigated  with  sulphur,  smoked  with 
burning  wet  straw,  etc.,  and  finally  decided  that 
the  most  effectual,  and  most  economical  way  to 
rid  the  houses,  coops,  etc.,  of  lice,  is  to  sprinkle 
them  thoroughly,  every  few  days,  (walls,  roosts, 
and  every  crevice)  with  fine  coal  and  wood 
ashes,  and  air-slacked  lime,  (all  perfectly  dry). 
Lice  do  not  fancy  wading  in  up  to  their  chins  in 
fine  dry  ashes  and  lime  over  the  walls,  roosts, 
etc.  We  have  two  sets  of  roosting  poles, change 
them  every  few  days,  keeping  one  set  out  in  the 
weather  all  of  the  time. 


Guineas  and  Hawks. 

F.W.  BUTLER,  RIDGEFIELD,  CONN. 

Your  paper  came  to  hand  a  day  or  two  since, 
with  its  usual  supply  of  practical  hints.  I  con- 
fess, it  gains  my  attention  immediately  on  its 
arrival,  for  I  always  find  some  new  and  valuable 
bit  of  information.  The  last  number  is  unusu- 
ally full  in  matters  of  practical  use.  A  corres- 
pondent speaks  of  hawks.  I  am  never  troubled 
by  the  flocks  that  surround  me.  and  feast  upon 
others  chickens,  for  I  keep  guinea  hens.  They 
either  go  round  my  place,  or  fly  very  high, 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  the  guinea 
sees  them  and  at  juice  alarms  the  hens  and 
chickens,  ivlio  iinflrcdiateiy  escape  .to  cover.  I 
always  keep  one  or  two  pair  of  guinea  fowls, 
and  they  run  and  roost  with  the  hens.  Can  you 
give  a  remedy  for  setting  hens  bringing  their 
eggs  off  the  nest  and  eating  them  if  broken.  I 
set  five  hens,  well  protected  from  weather  and 
in  different  places.  From  the  above  cause,  and 
infertile  ones,  I  have  but  thirty-two  chicks, each 
hen  had  thirteen  egss.  I  use  a  Rankin  Brooder 
successfully.  My  chicks  are  doing  finely,  came 
off  in  zero  weather,  and  strong.  Wlie  have  just 
weighed  four  chicks,  ranging  four  and  four  and 
one-half  ounces,  age  ten  days.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  novice?  I  am  forgetting  my- 
self and  will  close.  Three  more  hens  set  to-day . 

[Egg  eating  is  a  habit.  Place  nests  in  a  dark 
place,  top  covered,  one  foot  off  the  ground. 
Guineas  always  give  alarm.— Ed.] 


Giving  Moisture. 

J.  M.  BOWMAN,  NOKESVILLE,  VA. 

I  have  just  received  the  March  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and,  as  usual,  began  at  once 
to  read  from  beginning  to  end.  It  seems  to  me 
everv  number  is  better  than  the  other.  I  would 
not  know  how  to  get  along  without  it.  I  see  in 
your  remarks  under  the  extract  from  my  letter, 
"on  airing  eggs,  etc.,  that  you  understood  me  to 
mean  that  I  do  not  use  moisture  until  the  eggs 
begin  to  "pip."  When  I  say  I  put  water  in  the 
moisture  pans  a  little  hot,  etc.,  from  the 
way  I  wrote  it  I  suppose  it  is  but  natural  you 
should  think  I  meant  that  way.  I  meantto  convey 
the  idea  that  I  add  hot  water  to  that  already  in 
the  pans  so  as  to  make  it  throw  off  more  steam. 
I  should  have  been  more  explicit,  but. of  course. 
I  did  not  think  about  it  being  published.  It  is 
all  perfectly  right  to  me, either  way, but  thought 
it  best  to  write  you,  and  if  you  see  fit  to  correct 
it,  you  can  do  so.  To  leave  it  as  it  is,  it  would 
lead  many  to  suppose  moisture  was  unnecessary 
except  at  the  close,  and  I  rather  believe  good 
results  could  be  obtained  from  it,  although  I 
have  never  tried  it.    I  usually  use  moisture 


from  the  beginning,  but  very  little  the  first  ten 
days,  and  then  increase  it.  Sometimes  I  wait 
five  days,  and  then  put  in  moisture,  as  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  at  the  close  of  previous  hatch 
gives  the  egg  chamber  enough  moisture  for  tli.it 
length  of  time  to  begin  wim.  I  got  the  idea 
from  Mr.  Cooper  about  adding  hot  water  at  the 
close,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  one. 


Give  Everything  in  a  Lump. 


F.  H.  PETTS,  WARSAW,  MO. 

The  Poultry  Keeper:  Your  valuable  paper 
is  eagerly  scanned  each  month  for  the  latest 
news  in  the  poultry  kingdom,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  find  fully  as  much  news  in  it  as  in  any 
other  journal  of  a  like  nature  that  comes  to  me, 
and  it  seems  to  be  so  practical.  During  the  past 
few  months  I  have  been  receiving  letters  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  a  large  per  cent, 
of  them  seem  to  be  wanting  to  know  how  to  build 
poultry  houses,  therefore  I  would  suggest  the 
following  question  to  the  poultry  fraternity  at 
large,  and  I  hope  they  will  respond  liberally 
and  make  the  plans  and  specifications  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  Give  the  size  of  your  house ; 
the  height,  (whether  shed  or  gable  roof);  of 
what  material  built,  whether  shingle  roof  or  not; 
what  kind  of  floor,  your  reasons  for  it;  how  ar- 
ranged inside ;  size  of  pens;  are  you  bothered 
with  dampness,  thereby  causing  roup;  how  are 
your  nests  arranged,  and  how  many  in  each  pen  ; 
how  the  roosts  are  arranged,  and  have  you  a 
drop  board  under  them,  if  so  do  you  think  it  ad- 
visable ;  how  much  glass  in  front;  how  do  you 
arrange  floor  in  regard  to  ha  ving  litter  constantly 
on  it,  and  what  do  you  use  for  litter ;  how  about 
ventilation,  do  you  use  any ;  do  you  think  arti- 
ficial heat  in  the  house  advisable ;  what  size 
runs  do  you  use ;  what  do  you  use  for  water  and 
feed  troughs ;  and  what  will  a  house  like  you 
use  cost;  if  you  have  a  simple  cure  for  colds, 
diphtheria  and  roup,  if  so  give  the  formula  of 
the  same ;  how  do  you  care  for  your  surplus 
stock  in  fall  and  winter  until  sold  •  do  you  think 
a  separate  house  is  better  for  each  pen,  if  so 
what  size,  if  not  why ;  is  a  house  divided  into 
rooms  better ;  do  you  use  an  incubator ;  do  you 
prefer  it  to  a  hen  ;  do  you  use  oyster  shells  and 
Douglas  mixture;  ana  do  you  have  good  suc- 
cess ;  does  the  latter  produce  rheumatism  ;  are 
not  oats  the  best  food  for  laying  hens ;  do  you 
breed  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes;  do  you  like 
them;  if  they  are  not  the  best  general'purpose 
fowl,  why  not.  The  above  questions  are  num- 
erous, but  I  think  the  views  of  the  successful 
poultry  raisers  will  be  a  great  help  to  beginners 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  be  responded  to  in  full 
detail. 

[The  writer's  intentions  are  good,  but  we  are 
doing  all  he  asks  in  each  issue.  We  publish  this 
paper  in  order  to  do  just  as  he  wishes,  and  the 
readers  are  helping.  To  give  details,  and  give 
all  he  asks,  in  one  lump,  would  require  a  1000- 
page  book.  All  of  his  questions  have  been  ans- 
wered before,  as  he  will  notice  if  he  will  secure 
our  bound  volumes  of  back  numbers.— Ed.] 


My  Experience  with  Eoup. 

J.  A.  HENRY,  CRESCO,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  experi- 
ence with  roup.  A  few  weeks  ago  my  fowls 
were  suddenly  attacked  with  it,  and  I  began  to 
search  through  my  old  poultry  papers  for  a 
remedy.  At  last  I  found  a  letter  in  the  March, 
1889,  Poultry  Keeper,  written  by  H.  C.  Hock, 
of  Benson,  111.,  which  I  took  for  a  guide,  with 
the  best  of  results.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  his  letter,  I 
will  say  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  re- 
move all  afflicted  fowls  from  the  rest.  Mr. 
Hock  said  to  inject  bromo-chloralum  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  bromo  to  five  parts  water, 
with  a  small  syringe,  into  the  nostrils  and 
throat.  I  did  not  have  the  syringe  at  hand, 
so  I  ivashed  the  head  and  mouth  thoroughly 
with  the  bromo,  and  gave  them  some  of  it  to 
drink,  smoked  them  every  evening  with  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  gave  them  good, 
nutritious  food,  and  lime  water  to  drink,  and  in 
tliis  way  I  was  able  to  save  all  but  one.  Mr. 
Hock  says  that  when  one  was  so  badly  afflicted 
as  to  cause  the  head  to  swell  enough  to  close  the 
eyes,  he  cut  the  head  off  at  once.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  one  of  my  best  liens  was  in  just  that 
condition,  and  1  couldn't  give  her  up  without  an 
effort  to  save  her.  She  was  totally  blind,  and  I 
had  to  force  both  food  and  water  into  her 
mouth.  It  looked  like  a  hopeless  case,  but  in 
three  days  she  was  decidedly  better.and  in  aweek 
was  able  to  go  back  with  the  rest.  Now,  as  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  I  commenced  a  raid 
on  the  quarters  of  all  my  fowl,  by  smoking  them 
every  few  nights  with  sulphur  fumes,  throwing 
in  a-. quantity  of  fresh  clean  straw  every  day 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  lime  for  them  to 
scratch  in.  I  also  gave  them  lime  water  to  drink, 
alternated  with  bromo,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  one  gallon  of  water.  By  this 
means  I  was  able  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  This  was  my  first  experience  with 
roup,  and  I  was  considerably  alarmed  when  it 


took  such  a  severe  hold  on  my  fowls,  but  I  shall 
not  dread  it  so  much  again.  If  you  think  this 
will  be  of  any  benefit  to  your  readers  you  can 
publish  it. 

The  Eight-Year  Old  Hen  Ahead. 

MRS.  ADA  L.  ARNDT,  SULLIVAN,  O. 

I  write  to  your  grand  poultry  paper  once  more 
to  tell  you  of  the  merits  of  a  lien  of  mine.  She 
was  bought  at  a  sale  (if  I  remember  right)  five 
years  ago,  with  a  lot  of  others.  I  did  not  com- 
mence my  fancy  poultry  business  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  did  not  think  her  an  un- 
common hen,  for  I  paid  but  little  attention  to 
her  until  I  commenced  raising  pure  breeds,  and 
as  I  wished  to  raise  some  early  chickens  for 
market  I  weighed  them  all  carefully,  to  see 
which  breed  would  put  on  the  most  weight  at 
two  and  three  months  old.  I  found  that  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  would  weigh  a  pound  more 
than  the  Brahinas,  or  anything  else  I  had,  ex- 
cept the  chickens  from  this  black  hen.  They 
went  far  ahead  of  anything.  In  fact,  they 
weighed  almost  twice  as  much  with  no  ^better 
care.  This  lien  was  a  glossy  black,  with  a  green- 
ish lustre  in  her  plumage,  weighed  eight  pounds 
and  had  a  comb  like  a  Plymouth  Rock,  only  a 
little  larger,  red  ear  lobes,  black  legs  and  feet, 
with  no  feathers  on  them.  I  see  by  examining 
my  Standard  that  she  answered  better  to  the 
description  of  the  Black  Javas  than  anything 
else.  I  have  tried  to  cross  her  with  something 
that  would  give  the  yellow  skin,  legs  and  beak. 
I  have  tried  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  finally  the  White  AVyandottes,  but 
the  chicks  from  these  crosses  remain  the 
same,  excepting  the  Wyandotte  gives  the  rose 
comb  and  Wyandotte  shape,  but  they  have  the 
same  glossy  black  plumage,  never  a  white 
feather.  I  kept  her  until  last  fall,  and  she  laid 
extra  well,  until  last  summer,  and  was  always 
one  of  my  first  sitters,  and  the  very  best  one, 
covering  twenty  eggs  nicely,  and  hatching  them 
all  out  if  fertile.  I  generally  gave  her  thirty-five 
chickens,  and  she  commenced  laying  again 
sooner  than  some  of  my  other  hens  with  broods, 
but  staid  with  her  chickens  until  they  were  half 
grown,  taking  the  best  of  care  of  them,  while 
some  of  my  other  hens  would  leave  their  chicks 
before  they  had  any  feathers  to  cover  them. 
The  chicks  from  her  eggs  would  feather  as  quick 
as  the  Leghorns.  She  laid  a  very  'arge  white 
egg.  I  think  she  must  have  been  seven  or  eight 
years  old  when  I  sold  her.  I  don't  know  that  I 
have  thought  of  all  of  the  good  qualities  of  this 
hen.  but  will  close,  or  some  one  will  say  "she  is 
a  chicken  crank"  or,  "that's  another  chicken 
story." 


A  Good  Thing  for  the  Eeaders. 

WM.  E.  SCHILLING,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

I  wish  to  put  your  readers  "onto"  a  good  plan 
for  keeping  track  of  the  temperature  in  a  Poul- 
try Keeper  incubator.  As  I  wrote  you  some  time 
since,  I  had  very  good  luck  with  my  last  hatch, 
but  from  the  hatch  now  under  way  I  am  expect- 
ing something  up  in  the  nineties.  I  have  201 
eggs  in  the  machine,  but  about  my  scheme.  It  is 
this.  I  purchased  a  thermostat,  and  placed  it  on 
top  of  the  eggs,  running  wires  into  the  incubator 
through  the  ventilator  pipe,  a  bell  being  at  head 
of  my  bed.  When  the  heat  gets  up  to  105°  I  am 
promptly  notified.  That  is,  I  would  be,  but  heat 
has  never  been  over  103°  so  far  in  the  hatch.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  its  running  too  low.  It  is  the 
high  heat  that  plays  the  mischief.  Here  are  a 
few  things  in  connection  with  a  Poultry  Keeper 
incubator,  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  your 
readers.  Paste  them  in  your  hat. 

1.  Have  heat  at  110°  stationary,  when  you  put 
in  the  eggs,  and  be  sure  about  the  stationary. 

2.  No  moisture  first  week,  very  little  second, 
plenty  the  third.  Now,  you  can  argue  "no  mois- 
ture" till  you  are  blind,  and  when  you  are  sure 
about  it  I'll  fall  in  line,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
experiment  on  costly  eggs  when  I  know  I  can 
hatch  them  with  moisture  as  above. 

3.  Don't  air  the  eggs,  plenty  of  it  in  the  ma- 
chine. 

4.  Keep  the  machine  shut  when  the  eggs  be- 
gin to  pip,  I  get  drunk,  and  be  arrested,  and 
don't  give  bond  until  the  thing  is  done,  and  by 
all  means  leave  the  chicks  in  till  the  hatch  is 
through.  I  killed  about  eighty  blooded  chicks 
that  way.  Heat  dropped  to  eighty  or  less  as 
soon  as  I  took  them  out. 

And  now  something  about  brooding,  and  (as 
the  minister  says)  I  will  close.  I  have  sixty-live 
chicks  in  an  Orocco  bottom  heat  brooder.  No 
leg  weakness,  no  sickness  of  any  kind;  only 
one  out  of  the  hatch  died  a  natural  death,  but  I 
killed  a  dozen  or  so  accidently.  Brooder  is  in- 
side brooder  house;  finest  chicks  I  ever  saw.  I 
am  building  a  small  outside  brooder— capacity 
200  chicks.  Will  tell  you  about  it  if  it  works. 

Say,  do  let  up  about  that  egg  story.  Who 
cares  which  end  comes  first.  Actually  a  page 
devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the  question  caused 
you  to  loose  four  subscribers  that  I  know  of.  I 
gave  them  the  sample  paper  you  sent  me,  and 
when  they  saw  that  egg  question  taking  the 
whole  first  page  they  were  disgusted  and  de- 
cided not  to  subscribe. 

Trusting  I  have  not  taken  up  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space,  and  the  balance  of  hackneyed 
phrases  generally  employed  when  one  don't 
know  how  to  wind  up,  I  am  yours,  etc. 
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Hatches  His  Own  Way. 

WM.  J.  TURPIN,  OAKDALE  STATION,  PA. 

Have  just  brought  off  my  first  clutch,  from  in- 
cubator, sixty-nine  chicks  from  seventy-one  fer- 
tile eggs.  It  is  pretty  good  work,  and  every  chick 
as  bright  as  a  new  dollar.  This  was  an  experi- 
mental trial.  I  ran  the  heat  gradually  the  first 
four  days,  from  90°  the  first  to  100°  on  the  fourth 
day,  and  never  exceed  that  only  on  the  fifteenth 
day.  The  heat  stood  on  morning  at  102°,  but 
withholding  a  part  of  the  amount  of  water  at 
night  it  was  again  at  100°.  Chicks  began  to  chip 
out  on  the  21st  day  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  day  all  were  out  and  dried  off  nicely.  1  gave 
no  moisture  until  the  eighteenth  day.  Last  year 
they  all  came  out  on  the  twentieth  day.  I  have 
started  another  clutch,  and  this  is  the  fourth  day 
and  temperature  just  reached  100°,  and  I  intend 
keeping  it  there  all  through.  Our  farmers  here- 
about are  all  in  the  dairy  business. 


Too  Much  Heat  and  Moisture. 

J.  T.  BROWN,  U.  S.  STEAMER"COM.  PERRY, "ERIE, 
PA. 

In  your  issue  of  February  I  see  an  article  from 
Mrs.  J.  ft.  Bowman,  North  Industry,  Ohio,  ask- 
ing why  so  many  chicks  die  in  the  shell  just  be- 
fore hatching  (in  her  incubator).  You  reply— 
'•One  cause  is  too  much  opening  of  egg  drawer 
at  time  of  hatching,"  which  no  doubt  is  correct 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  great  many  are 
killed  by  over  heat.  I  would  like  to  give  a  little 
experience  of  mine.  On  January  21st  I  started 
ray  incubator  (a  home  made  hot  water  affair). 
After  the  8th  day  I  sprinkled  the  eggs  once  a 
day,  intending  to  sprinkle  twice  a  day,  after 
the  15th  day,  which  has  been  my  custom.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  myseirand  wite  were  called 
by  telegraph  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  mother 
and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  house,  our 
children,  and  iucubator,  in  charge  of  a  young 
girl,  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  left  written 
instructions  for  the  management  of  the  incuba- 
tor, not  expecting  to  get  one  percent  as  a  result. 
My  instructions,  were  to  draw  off  two  quarts 
and  put  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  at  8 
o'clock  a.  m.  and  (being.determined  they  should 
no  be  over  heated)  once  a  day,  open  egg  drawer, 
leaving  it  open  for  ten  minutes,  "and  don't  you 
do  anything  but  watch  the  clock  for  that  ten 
minutes,  then  close  the  drawer.  After  Saturday, 
the  8th,do  not  open  drawer."  When  we  returned 
on  Tuesday ,the  11th,  we  found  she  had  removed 
some  chickens,  having  them  in  a  basket  near  the 
stove,  and  there  was  not  a  pipped  egg  that  did 
not  bring  out  a  live  chick,  which  is  more  than 
ever  happened  to  me  before.  I  got  about  80  per 
cent,  of  chicks,  which  satisfied  me  that 
chickens  are  killed  both  by  over  heat 
and  too  much  moisture,  as  well  as  too  much 
curiosity  (opening  of  egg  drawer).  I  am  a  lover 
of  the  little  chicks,  also  "incubators," 
of  whieh  I  have  two,and  am  not  only  interested, 
but  often  amused,  at  the  difference  of  opinions 
on  articles  appertaining  to  artificial  incubation. 
For  my  part  I  think  more  chicks  are  killed  in 
the  shell  by  too  much  moisture  than  for  the 
want  of  it.  However,  you  know  the  old  adage 
about  the  woman  who  kissed  the  cow.  "Every 
one  has  a  right  to  their  own  opinion."  Hoping 
this,  my  first  effort  of  writing  to  a  paper,  will  not 
be  consigned  to  the  waste  basket,  I  promise  to 
try  and  do  better  next  time. 


Several  Subjects  Together. 

B.  A.  FOX. 

I  desire  to  lay  a  few  facts  before  the  chicken 
world— "studied  facts."  Since  my  boyhood  I 
have  made  myself  thoroughly  conversant  with 
different  varieties  of  fowls,  their  diseases,  etc., 
often  performing  surgical  operations  upon  them 
removing  cankers  from  all  parts  of  their  bodies; 
many  crop-bound  and  egg-bound  hens  have 
found  relief  at  my  hands— night  and  day,  and 
for  vears  have  I  made  this  thing  a  special  study. 
I  ha've  had  occasion  to  meet  many  hundred 
chicken  people,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having 
traveled  3,000  miles  last  September,  visiting 
many  yards,  which  brought  me  in  contact  with 
some  of  our  "big  advertisers"  and  many  of  the 
small  fry  who  advertise  but  little.-  Now,  I  won- 
der why  it  is,  that  there  are  so  many  who  call 
themselves  breeders  and  fanciers  who  cry  out 
"nothing  in  it."  Simply  this,  they  make  mis- 
takes. They  have  not  had  enough  practical  ex- 
perience, and  I  feel  that  I  am  competent  to 
judge  a'man  as  to  his  ability  as  a  breeder  as 
soon  as  he  opens  his  mouth .  I  implore  you  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  to  take  my  advice, 
study  your  different  br-eeds,  and  use  a  little 
common  sense  with  your  fowls.  If  you  are 
a  farmer,  and  insist  upon  raising  mungrels  for 
market,  and  your  birds  have  a  free  range,  omit 
the  Douglass  mixture,  the  oyster  shells,  assa- 
fcetida,  and  drugs  of  all  kinds.  I  tell  you  it  is 
killing  up  our  fowls.  If  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  diseases,  and  you  get  a  bad  case  on  your 
hands,  it  will  pay  you  to  kill  it  at  once.  I  do  not 
care  to'enter  upon  any  "old  chestnut."  Any 
man  can  care  for  chickens  on  the  farm,  and  will 
be  amply  rewarded,  if  common  sense  is  used. 
At  this  time  of  year  one  meal  a  day  (evening) 


is  sufficient— for  eggs  plenty  (wheat).  This 
stuffing  of  corn  is  bad — very  bad.  I  speak  from 
experience,  and  I  would  like  you  to  try  my  plan. 
All  through  my  travels  I  find  the  healthiest 
chickens  are  those  with  a  large  range  and  good 
quarters.  This  is  Where  the  farmer,  as  a  rule, 
has  the  best  of  some  of  our  fancy  breeders  of 
high-class  fowls,  who,  as  a  rule, know  what  they 
are  about  when  they  try  to  secure  a  large  run 
for  their  stock,  with  plenty  of  exercise.  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  drugging  a  healthy  fowl 
to  keep  it  healthy.  If  your  birds  are  in  confine- 
ment, ground  bone,  ground  meat  and  ground 
shell  are  all  right.  I  approve  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  "old  chestnuts,"  plenty  of  litter  to  scratch 
in,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water,  but  please  omit 
all  kinds  of  drugs.  It  is  not  natural  food.  I 
once  read  an  article  about  "strychnine,"  and 
from  a  breeder  I  thought  knew  something.  He 
said  he  put  out  a  dish  of  meat  for  rats,  with 
strychnine  on  it;  the  chickens  devoured  it,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful lustre  of  their  plumage  and  their  spry  and 
healthy  condition.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before 
this  that  I  performed  almost  the  same  trick,  and 
almost  in  two  hours  after,  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  eleven  of  my  best  birds  cold  in 
death.  "Its  a  poor  rule  that  wont  work  both 
ways."  I  contend  that  there  are  only  three  draw- 
backs in  the  poultry  business,  namely,  lice, 
draughts,  or  bad  ventilation,  and  lack  of  exper- 
ience. Men  who  have  failed  in  all  other  kinds 
of  business,  must  not  think  they  can  invest  $500, 
launch  out  in  the  poultry  business,  and  make  it 
pay.  I  tell  you,  it  will  be  a  failure.  You  must 
have  experience  I  find,  the  successful  breeders, 
who  are  making  money  in  the  chicken  business, 
are  those  whom  we  term  chicken  cranks.  These 
men  have  their  whole  heart  in  their  work.  It 
is  a  constant  study  with  them,  as  well  as 
a  great  pleasure,  therefore  if  your  heart  is  not 
in  your  work  "keep  out."  Some  time  ago 
our  friend  Jacobs  asked  my  advice  as  to 
which  end  of  the  egg  come  first.  Since 
that  time  I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  ans- 
wers, one  in  contradiction  of  the  other.  At  the 
Detroit  show  my  friend  Reed  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, and  claimed  the  large  end  came  first.  Now, 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  en- 
lighten those  who  are  interested  upon  the  sub- 
ject. While  preparing  my  birds  for  the  great 
New  York  show  I  noticed  a  Brown  Leghorn  pul- 
let in  distress,  crouching  down  in  a  position  to 
lay.  She  strained  and  strained.  I  picked  her 
up  and  could  see  the  egg  was  a  large  one.  I 
took  my  fingers  and  gently  helped  her.  This  is 
my  chance  to  see  which  end  of  the  egg  comes 
first.  Out  came  the  egg,  which  was  large 
indeed  for  a  pullet,  and  the  small  end  first,  and 
reader,  depend  upon  it,  the  small  end  will  come 
every  t  me  "first."  I  would  like  to  state  that  on 
account  of  much  kicking  among  breeders  and 
exhibitors  that  something  should  be  done  to 
.bring  peace  in  the  family,  as  far  as  judges  and 
judging  in  the  show  room  is  concerned. 
We  have  to-day  judges  who  are  to- 
tally unfit  to  judge  the  number  of  varie- 
ties shown.  I  have  visited  shows,  where  there 
has  been  but  one  judge,  he  to  pass  his  judge- 
ment upon  fowls  he  never  bred  or  handled 
to  score  them  according  to  his  judgment. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  young  men  with 
new  and  brighter  ideas  are  coming  to  the  front, 
men  who  are  living  up  to  the  standard,  and 
breeding  birds  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  standard  adopted  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  who  are 
tired  of  being  set  upon  in  the  show  room  by 
some  old  fogy  of  a  judge,  who  makes  it  a  practice 
of  judging  our  stock  according  to  a  bird  of  the 
same  kind  that  he  keeps  in  his  mind's  eye.  I 
mean  to  say  this,  that  each  judge  differs  as  to 
his  opinion  of  what  a  certain  cock  or  hen  should 
be.  For  instance,  at  Detroit,  I  had  a  pullet 
score  94%.  At  New  York  she  scored  under  a 
different  judge  89,  and  was  in  better  condition. 
There  are  a  few  good  judges  who  suit  me,  but  it's 
time  that  a  judge  should  be  placed  on  a  class  of 
fowls  that  he  has  bred  and  raised,  and  is  ac- 
quainted with.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who 
has  raised  Buff  Cochins  all  his  life  should  be  de- 
tailed to  pass  judgment  on  the  Game  bantam 
class,  and  vice  versa.  At  Chicago  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  "a  young  judge"  claim  that  a  yel- 
low or  lemon-colo'red  hackle  in  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn cockerel  was  just  the  thing, while  the  stand- 
ard calls  for  a  richer  and  darker  hackle. 
Now,  I  would  not  care  to  have  this  man  judge 
my  stock,  for  his  opinion  differs  much  from  what, 
the  Standard  calls  for.  I  do  not  want  to  refer 
to  anv  particular  judge,  but  one  Of  the  great 
troubles  to-day  between  judges  and  exhibitors 
is  that  kissing  goes  by  favors.  For  instance, 
where  an  exhibitor  is  out  all  night  with  the  judge 
and  brings  him  to  his  hotel  in  a  hack,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Well,  if  you  know  this 
to  be  true,  you  must  stand  in  front  of  your  coop, 
and  fight  for  your  rights  with  a  crow-bar,  or  you 
will  get  left,  notwithstanding  you  have  the  high- 
est scoring  birds.  I  will  add  that  at  the  A.  P.  A, 
meeting,  in  New  York,  it  was  suggested  and 
adopted,  that  the  different  breeds  of  fowls  in 
Standard  should  be  shown  in  colors,  instead  of 
merely  in  outline.  The  bird  in  full  plumage 
would  be  there,  with  full  description  as  to  colors 
of  plumage,  etc.  This  will  add  greatly  toward 
"peace  in  the  family ,"  and  if  "we  are  to  breed 
for  "lemon  'colored  hackels,"  or  smoky  black 
Plymouth  Rocks,  or  sinr/le-comb  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes,  with  feathered  legs,  we  will  ;see  it  there. 
Reform !  reform ! 


CUD  CORRESPONDENCE. 


[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Quinine. — F.  E.  Young,  E.  Venice,  N.  Y.— 
"For  indigestion  take  as  much  quinine  as  will 
make  the  size  of  a  pea,  put  it  into  a  teaspoon  of 
water,  and  give  it  to  the  fowl." 

A  Heavy  Hatch.— C.  H.  Welles,  Stratford, 
Conn.— "I  have  iust  hatched  140  chicks  from  160 
eggs, with  a  Poultry  Keeper  hot  water  incubator, 
which  I  think  is  as  good  as  any  one  can  do." 

Good  for  a  Beginner.— A.  O.  Burton,  Cana- 
joharie.  N.  Y.— "Last  fall  I  started  in  the  busi- 
ness and  managed  to  get  my  incubator  running 
the  first  of  January.  I  put  in  200  fertile  eggs 
and  hatched  out  125  chicks." 

Nearly  100  Per  Cent.— A.  Garretson,  Pen- 
dleton, Indiana. — "Who  can  beat  it?  In  Febru- 
ary I  had  three  hens  to  come  off,  with  forty-two 
chicks — eggs  set,  forty-three.  I  have  the  chicks 
enjoying  the  heat  of  natural  gas." 

Georgia  Speaks.— L.  Brown,  Bollingbrook, 
Ga.— "Ihave  learned  more  good  information 
from  the  Poultry  Keeper  than  from  any 
paper  I  have  ever  taken.  The  March  issue, 
giving  the  Smyrna  system,  will  save  me  con- 
siderable money." 

Entirely  Too  Small.— E.  B.  Seeds,  Abilene, 
Kan.— "Your  price  is  entirely  too  small  for  such 
valuable  a  publication.  So  I  will  get  even  withyou 
by  taking  space  in  your  advertising  columns.  I 
will  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  it  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  until  it  will  be  second  to  none  in 
the  United  states." 

Crop  Bound.— A.  D.  Close,  Manson,  Iowa.— 
"I  will  say  that  I  have  been  in  the  chicken  busi- 
nets  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  have  learnt 
how  to  cure  crop  bound.  Take  half  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lard,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sul- 
phur. Melt  them  together  and  pour  the  mixture 
down  the  throat." 

A  Big  Farm.— H.  J.  Drake,  Mahwah,  N.  J.— 
"Seeing  a  letter  in  your  paper  asking  for  names 
of  farms  that  are  operated  for  raising  poultry,  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Theo.  A.  Haver- 
meyer  has  a  large  poultry  farm  here,  having 
from  1200  to  1500  hens,  for  eggs  and  market  pur- 
poses. I  will  also  say  that  a  good  hot  water 
machine  will  always  beat  hot  air."" 

Costiveness.  —  E.  Cochran,  Lopez  Island, 
Wash.— "Please  tell  'J.  P.  H.'  that  my  expe- 
rience with  hens  has  proven  that  when  their 
heads  and  tails  droop  badly  they  are  costive. 
The  cure  is  a  little  soapy  water  injected  with  a 
small  syringe.  The  lameness  is  doubtless  rheu- 
matism. I  have  never  known  the  remedy  to 
fail." 

Made  His  Brooder. —A.  S.  Baldwin, 
Waynesboro,  Pa.—'  I  have  made  a  brooder,  the 
first  I  ever  saw.  It  is  doing  good  service,  as  the 
thrifty  condition  of  the  chicks  will  demonstrate. 
Shall  try  one  on  the  Farm  and  JFireside  plan 
soon.  Mine  is  a  hot  water  one.  I  want  to  make 
an  incubator  accordingto  the  Poultry  Keeper 
plans." 

Belieyes  in  Douglass  MiXTtJRE.-Fred  Kyle- 
Newton,  N.  J. — "I  see  much  in  your  valued 
paper  about  Douglass  mixture  not  being  good  for 
chickens.  I  have  used  it  off  and  on  since  I  have 
been  in  the  chicken  business  (a  little  over  two 
years),  and  I  find  I  have  better  results  when  I 
use  it.  I  give  it  to  them  at  the  rate  of  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water  once  a  week." 

Kuns  Eleven  Incubators.— A.  P.  Ar- 
nold, Vineland,  N.  J.— "We,  (that  is,  Vineland) 
are  getting  to  be  quite  a  place  for  the  raising  of 
young  chicks,  and  I  hope  to  write  it  up  soon  for 
your  paper,  and  tell  of  my  own  experiences  in 
the  broiler  business.  Ani  running  eleven  Poul- 
try Keeper  Incubators.  House  100  feet  long, 
cram  full  of  chicks,  and  the  latch  string  hangs 
on  the  outside  of  the  door." 

A  National  Association.— E.  F.  Pierce 
Catawba  Island, Ohio.— "Keep  after  the  A.  P.  A., 
until  they  give  us  something  for  our  money. 
Our  present  standard  is  a  complete  fizzle.  We 
want  a  book  after  the  style  of  the  new  book  by 
Felch,  Babcock  &  Lee— "Philosophy  of  Judg- 
ing—"then  we  would  have  a  standard  that  would 
do  the  beginner  some  good.  A  standard  with 
profiles  in  we  must  have,  and  will  have,  or  else, 
the  A.  P.  A.  will  go  up,  and  a  national  associa- 
tion spring  up, with  delegations  from  each  State. 
That  is  the  proper  thing.  Then  we  could  get 
what  we  wanted,  or  else  send  a  new  delegate. 
We  must  get  the  frauds  and  cheap  john  chick- 
en humbugs  out  of  the  front,  if  they  do  run 
the  committees  in  the  A.  P.  A.  We  want  genu- 
ine breeders,  not  buvers.  Then  we  can  get 
something  that  will  be'a  credit  to  the  poultry- 
men." 
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Rotten  Potatoes  Injurious— H.  J.  St.  John, 
Pomona,  Cal.— "Please  tell  'Mrs.  C.  C.  S.,  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  that  the  trouble  with  her 
fowls,  spoken  of  in  February  number,  is  not  due 
to  roup.  I  know  of  several  who  have  lost  fowls 
in  California  which  had  precisely  the  same  symp- 
toms, and  in  every  case  it  was  due  to  eating  rot- 
ten potatoes.  If  any  one  doubts  this  statement 
just  let  him  feed  some  to  his  fowls,  and  he  will 
be  convinced." 

How  He  Feeds.— A.  W.  Powell,  Fort  Ed- 
wards, N.  Y.— "I  have  eight  Cochin  hens  and 
cock,  and  get  three  to  five  eggs  daily.  Feed 
-corn  and  oatmeal  equal,  hot,  in  the  morning, 
•cracked  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  equal  parts,  at 
night,  one  quart  of  soft  feed  in  the  morning, 
and  one  quart  of  grain  at  night.  Plenty  of 
water,  bone  meal  and  oyster  shell  constantly, 
and  twice  a  week  I  give  cabbage.  How  is  this 
for  feed,  care  and  quality  of  food  for  the  afore- 
said nine  fowls." 

Egg  Eating.— Dr.  C.  C.  Bucklin,  Dermott, 
Ark.— "Egg  eating  in  both  chickens  and  dogs 
can  be  cured  by  pecking  a  hole  in  an  egg.  Take 
out  some  of  the  contents,  and  insert  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ipecac,  and  then  give  to  the  offender. 
Hogs  can  be  broken  from  eating  chicks  by  kill- 
ing a  chick,  and  putting  a  teaspoonful  of  ipecac 
inside  the  chicken,  and  throwing  it  to  the  hog  to 
eat.  This  makes  them  very  sick,  and  they  lose 
taste  for  either  the  eggs  or  chicks  if  it  is  repeated 
a  few  times." 

Douglass  Mixture.— S.  W.  Palin,  Gait,  Cal. 
— "I  am  with  you  on  the  oyster  shell  and  Doug- 
lass mixture,  having  proven  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion that  the  latter  is  really  hurtful  except  in 
sickness,  when  the  hatchet  and  spade  beat  it  all 
hollow.  I  hope  those  members  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
who  favor  'Profiles'  will  succeed,  as  I  don't 
consider  the  standard  complete  without  them.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  get  a  new  standard  until  I 
found  'Profiles'  had  been  left  out,  when  I  con- 
cluded I  had  no  use  for  one." 

Cheeky  Neighbors.—  A.  Harper,  Altoona, 
Pa.— "My  neighbors  often  ask  me  for  a  setting 
of  my  full-blooded  stock  in  exchange  for  their 
unknown  stock,  like  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents' free  ad.  letters.  I  believe  some  people  are 
modest  enough  to  ask  you  to  send  the  Poultry 
Keeper  free  and  an  incubator  as  a  premium, 
although  I  don't  mean  to  infer  that  an  incubator 
is  as  valuable  as  a  volume  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  as  I  consider  it  a  grand  poultry  ency- 
clopedia. Long  may  it  prosper,  as  so  it  should, 
with  such  an  able  poultry  wizard  for  editor. 

Heavy  Weight.— Wm.  Burnaford,Nanticoke, 
Pa.-'T  have  noticed  some  heavy  weights  spoken 
of.  I  think  I  can  equal  them,  if  not  beat  them. 
I  have  bred  some  Plymouth  Rocks ;  a  young 
•cockerel,  hatched  in  the  spring,  we  killed  for 
our  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  the  same  year.  Its 
weight  was  eleven  pounds  and  a  half  before 
billing,  ten  and  a  half  as  it  went  into  the  oven. 
I  think  that  a  good  sample  as  far  as  weight  goes. 
I  wish  the  Poultry  Keeper  success.  Dfhas 
-given  me  some  new  ideas  and  some  lessons 
-which  have  been  profitable  to  me." 

Dakota  Winter  Laying.— P.  G.  Rae,  Minne- 
wauken,  South  Dakota.— "It  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  to  know  that  in  this  cold  climate 
poultry  can  be  made  to  lay  in  winter.  I  feed  a 
variety  at  different  times,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
•and  corn, making  the  hens  scratch  for  their  feed 
during  the  day.  I  also  keep  a  supply  of  plaster 
and  ground  bone  where  they  can  get  it.  [Do 
not  give  plaster.— Ed.]  They  also  get  fresh 
meat  occasionally,  with  plenty  of  milk,  and  a 
few  raw  potatoes*.  My  stock  are  Leghorn  aud 
Wyandotte  crosses,  which  I  think  make  better 
layers  than  the  pure  breeds." 

Will  Stick.— A.  N.  HiiiKle,  Hays  City,  Kan.— 
"I  would  subscribe  for  the  paper  if  the  price 
was  $1.00  per  year.  I  started  in  the  chicken 
business  a  year  ago.  by  buying  two  settings  of 
eggs  of  a  Kansas  breeder,  thinking  that  I  might 
•get  at  least  a  good  breeding  pen  out  of  it,  but 
they  have  turned  out  to  be  very  inferior  stock. 
So  I  am  not  much  further  ahead  than  I  was 
when  I  started.  I  am  bound  to  stick  to  the  busi- 
ness till  I  win  or  lose .  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can 
learn  more  in  one  year  by  having  the  Poultry 
Keeper  than  I  could  learn  in  ten  years  without 
"it." 

Will  Give  His  Failures.— J.  H.  Norton, 
■  Chicago.  111.— "The  bound  volumes,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5,  and  papers  came  to  hand  O.  K,  and  to  say  I 
am  well  pleased  with  my  investment  would 
scarcely  express  my  appreciation  of  your  paper. 
I  wish  to  learn  all  I  can  in  regard  to  the  poultry 
business,  as  I  have  had  the  fever  for  two  years, 
and  think  I  have  now  got  hold  of  the  most  valu- 
able  assistant  in  your  publications.  I  have  a 
small  place  of  three  acres,  fifty  miles  from 
Chicago,  on  a  railroad,  and  am  about  at  the  end 
of  my  usefulness  as  a  bookkeeper.  My  health 
"lias  been  greatly  impaired  by  three  years  hard 
service  in  the  Union  army.  I  am  now  going  to 
make  the  experiment  of  earning  a  living  on  my 
place  from  the  proceeds  of  poultry  and  small 
fruit.  I  will  construct  a  house  for  raising  broil- 
ers during  the  summer,  and  later  may  give  you 
my  experience  and  failures  as  an  amateur,'for 
*even  a  man's  failures,  are  often  a  help  to 
others"  


A  Big  Profit.— Mrs.  Frank  Griffith, Glendive' 
Montana.  "As  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the 
source  from  which  I  gained  all  I  know  about 
poultry.  I  .think  it  proper  that  I  should  ac 
knowledge  it,  and  give  the  result  of  last  year's 
success,  ending  with  December  1st,  1889.  I  had 
fifteen  hens  and  thirteen  pullets.  Receipts  were 
351  dozens  eggs,  at  twenty-nine  cents.  $102.72; 
forty-six  broilers,  at  fifty  cents,  $22.30;  ten  ex- 
tra pullets  on  hand  $7.50 :  total,;$130.52.  Paid  for 
feed  $30.90.  Profit  $99.62.  Deduct  eggs  for  set- 
ting, $2,  leaving  $97.62.  I  lost  about  thirty  young 
chickens  by  coyotes  and  skunks,  and  did  not 
have  good  success  with  eggs  hatching." 

A  Jack  Knife  Incubator.  —  P.  E.  'Dorcy, 
Norwich,  N.Y. —  "I  had  an  idea  that  I  could 
make  an  incubator,  so  I  got  my  jack-knife,  a 
hammer  and  some  nails,  aud  also  some  boards, 
rolled  up  my  sleeves  and  to  work  I  went.  After 
a  while  I  got  the  inside  box  together,  and  or- 
dered a  tank  to  be  made.  Whilst  the  tank  was 
making  I  got  the  outside  box  ready.  I  put  them 
all  in  their  places,  as  near  as  I  could,  got  it  all 
complete  and  ready  to  start,  put  in  102  eggs,  run 
it  successfully  at  103  degrees,  and  on  the  20th 
day  I  was  surprised  to  see  forty-seven  lively 
chicks  come  out  of  that  rudely-made  box." 

Can't  Talk  Incubator  to  Him.— F.  R.  Law 
rence,  Newtown,  N.  Y.— "I  will  say  that  you 
can't  talk  incubator  to  me,  as  I  think  I  can  beat 
them  every  time  by  hens  and  with  less  care.  I 
have  been  hatching  since  January,  and  almost 
without  exception  have  got  100  per  cent,  of  fer- 
tile eggs.  I  live  about  five  miles  from  Brooklyn, 
keep  quite  a  number  of  hens,  take  the  eggs  to 
Brooklyn,  have  private  customers,  get  good 
prices, "fall  and  winter  sell  chickens,  killea  and 
dressed  to  order,  good  demand,  good  prices, 
state  what  I  have  and  sell  what  I  state.  Custom- 
ers gain  confidence  and  know  they  will  get  what 
they  order.  Profitable  business  intend  to  in- 
crease." 

Profit  in  Eggs  Alone.— D.  F.  Chessman, 
Sandwich,  Mass.— "I  have  only  Light  Brahma, 
as  I  have  had  for  many  years,  and  I  know  of  no 
fowl  that  pays  better.  It  is  a  serious  error  to 
count  profits  on  eggs  alone.  Half  a  new  flock, at 
least,  are  roasters,  and  these,  sold  in  season, 
will  pay  for  raising  them  and  the  pullets,  so 
that  the  pullets  reach  the  laying  season  free  of 
cost,  while  the  eggs  then  are  profit,  less  the 
feed,  but  when  their  litters  are  layed,  their 
heavy  weight  in  flesh  is  again  largely  profit,  es- 
pecially when  compared  with  some  of  the  lighter 
breeds.  Isold  twelve  hens,  that  weighed  ninety- 
six  pounds,  and  none  nicer  for  the  table." 

How  to  Kill  the  Vermin.— Mrs.  R.  S. 
WJbb,  Lexington,  Ky.— "One  of  our  neighbors 
tells  me  how  they  got  rid  of  bed  bugs  in  their 
hen  house.  They  had  tried  every  remedy  they 
knew  of,  and  finally  they  took  ten  pounds  of 
alum,  and  dissolved' it  in  water,  with  which  they 
mixed  up.enough  white  wash  for  the  house.  This 
was  applied  to  everything,  roosts,  nests,  walks, 
roof,  and  floor,  and  since  then,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  they  have  never  had  a  sight  of  one.  Pre- 
vious to  that  they  had  even  pulled  down  the 
poultry  house,  and  built  a  new  one,  only  to  have 
the  pests  reappear  in  a  short  time.  I  think  in 
all  such  cases,  and  in  applying  remedies  for 
poultry  diseases,  the  secret  of  success  is 
thoroughness. 

Poultry  Manure— Richard  S.  S.  Edwards, 
Guynedd.Pa.— "I  think  your  paper  an  excellent 
one.  After  an  experience  of  some  two  years, 
being  two  years  of  failures  and  discouragements, 
I  am  commencing  to  understand  the  manage- 
ment of  young  chicks.  At  least  I  think  so,  for 
out  of  my  last  hatch  of  one  hundred  I  have  lost 
four.  I  was  surprised  and  astonished  at  the 
article  on  poultry  manure,  in  the  March  num- 
ber. It  is  contrary  to  my  own  experience,  and 
that  of  most  of  those  in  this  vicinity.  Of  course 
it  is  the  food  eaten,  whether  by  horse,  cow,  pig, 
or  fowls,  that  determines  the  quality  of  the 
manure.  It  would  add  very  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  article  if  the  writer  had  stated  the 
sort  of  the  food  he  gave  to  his  fowls.  I  can 
imagine  the  way  I  have  seen  some  feed  fowls, 
that  their  manure  would  be  of  little  value. 

Report  of  a  Hatch.— Wm.  E.  Schilling,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn— "I  want  to  report  my  luck  with  a 
Podltry  Keeper  incubator.  First  hatch  nineteen 
out  of  a  possible  thirty-one,  all  died  but  two. 
Cause,  I  did  not  understand  how  to  run  it 
properly,  consequents  chicks  hatched  weakly. 
Second  hatch  came  off  March  10th.  Out  of  119 
fertile  eggs  I  hatched  eighty-five  chicks,  and 
thirty-four  eggs  had  perfectly  formed  chicks, 
some  of  which  are  alive,  but  too  weak  to  get 
out.  Cause,  when  hatch  came  out  I  neglected 
to  provide  heat  to  take  the  place  of  heat  from 
the  chicks  taken  out,  in  consequence  the  tem- 
perature went  down  to  85°  lower,  and  killed 
the  chicks  (don't  know  just  where  heat  did  go 
to,  as  I  broke  both  thermometers ;  eggs  felt  cold 
to  hand,  though).  Am  going  to  start  incubator 
on  the  18th  with  210 fine  eggs.  Think  I  can  hatch 
every  fertile  egg. 

Should  Eggs  be  Cooled  and  Aired?— J. 
A.  Wintz,  Morris,  Indiana.— "Seeing  in  your 
March  issue  that  you  are  taking  up  the  question 
whether  eggs  must  be  cooled  and  aired,  during 
incubation,  I  will  gfve  vou  my  experience.  I 
know  a  farmer  that  raises  several  hundred 


chicks  each  year,  and  he  sets  his  hens  in  a  small 
coop,  and  they  are  never  allowed  to  go  off  the 
nest  during  the  three  weeks.  He  has  a  tincup 
with  water  and  one  with  corn  in  front  of  them, so 
they  can  eat  and  drink  without  standing  up, 
and  he  has  good  success.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  hatching  that  wav  for  years,  and  likes  it 
much  better  than  the  old  way.  This  shows  that 
eggs  need  no  cooling  and  airing  during  incuba- 
tion, but  I  would  not  want  anybody  to  try  it,  as 
I  think  it  is  cruel."  . 

Stop  the  Poultry  Keeper— Frank  L. 
McElheny,  Black  Creek.  N.  Y—  Do  I  want  my 
copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  discontinued?  "I 
think  not!  I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper 
ever  since  it  started,  and  have  every  eopy  now, 
with  the  exception  of  six  of  the  first  series.  In 
1878 1  commenced  the  breeding  of  fancy  poultry, 
and  have  stuck  to  it  ever  since.  For  the  past 
four  years  other  business  has  taken  the  most  of 
my  time,  and  I  have  often  decided  to  go  out  of 
it.  1  have  sold  off  my  fowls  until  I  got  to  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,and  then  I  would  halt ;  the  result  is 
I  still  stick  to  my  first  fancy,  and  am  experi- 
menting with  Black  Minorcas,  so  you  see  how  I 
go  out  of  the  business.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
poultry  journals,  I  have  dropped  them  all  but? 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  there  I  halt  again. 
I  would  hardly  know  how  to  get  along  without 
it.  For  the  fancier  and  market  poulterer  the 
Poultry  Keeper  fills  the  bill  every  time.  Long 
may  it  live  and  prosper." 


Vi  hat  it  Costs. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  gives  the  result  of  an 
experiment  by  one  of  its  readers.  Here  is  the 
daily  food  for  255  hens  and  eight  chickens  one- 
third  grown. 

12  quarts  of  skim  milk  12  cents 

9  pounds  "  meal  9  " 

2%  "      "  scraps  h%  " 

1>£  "     "  poultry  food  15  " 

5  "  "  oats  7  " 
7     "     "  cracked  corn  7  " 

2  "  "  wheat  3%  " 
1     "     "  oyster  shells  %  " 

3  "  "  clover  rowen  2  " 
16      "      "  corn  16  " 

6  quarts  "  small  potatoes  4  " 

Cost  per  day  81%  " 

The  writer  also  adds  the  following  as  an  exul- 
tation of  the  fact  that  the  hens  can  beat  the 
cows: 

This  is  more  than  it  will  cost  to  keep  them  in 
the  warm  season  of  the  year,  but  at  this  rate 
throughout  the  year  it  would  cost  $1.09  per  hen. 
A  hen  can  be  kept  for  much  less  than  this 
amount  on  a  ration  of  corn  and  meal,  but  I  can- 
not get  eggs  in  winter  from  a  clear  grain  ration. 
I  claim  that  I  can  take  care  of  this  flock  of  hens 
with  less  labor  than  two  cows  require.  Drive 
up  your  $94  worth  of  cows  and  show  up  your  fig- 
ures from  them ! 

The  above  is  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
know  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  Like  everything 
else  the  poultry  business  demands  work  and  at- 
tention. The  hens  cannot  be  neglected  any 
more  than  the  cow.  The  writer  cleared  about 
$400  from  less  than  200  hens. 

A  Poisonous  Medicine. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Harris,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  the  N. 
E.  Fancier,  thus  shows  the  effects  of  Douglass 
mixture.  The  mixture'was  "boomed"  for  years, 
when  it  finally  was  denounced  by  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  since  which  time  others  have  found 
our  opinions  regarding  it  to  be  correct.  Mr. 
Harris  says: 

A  great  many  of  the  breeders  think  it  strange 
that  P.  H.  Jacobs,  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
should  say  anything  against  the  Douglas  Mix- 
ture, which,  is  composed  of  sulphuric  of 
acid  and  oil  of  vitriol  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
green  vitriol.  Well,  let's  see  how  near  Brother 
Jacobs  is  right.  In  the  17.  S.  Dispensatory,  on 
page  1,148  it  says  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  in 
large  doses  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, griping  and  purging  in  its  use,  when  long 
continued  injures  the  stomach.  As  its  effect  is 
chiefly  that  of  an  astringent,  it  cannot  be  used 
with  advantage  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
blood.  Taken  in  an  overdose  it  acts  as  a  poison. 
Brother  Jacobs  is  right ;  it  is  a  hard  dose  for 
poultry  to  thrive  on,  especially  little  chicks.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  Golden  Essence  adver- 
tised in  this  paper  contains  no  sulphate  of  iron 
and  nothing  that, would  injure  a  human  being. 
Good  reports  are  coming  in  every  day  from 
its  use. 

Yet  the  "writers"  who  raise  poultry  "on 
paper,"  have  for  years  recommended  the  poison 
simply  because  they  knew  no  better.  It  helped 
to  fill  out  articles  so  nicely,  and  worked  so  very- 
well  when  some  "desk  poultryman"  wished  to 
work  in  a  "communication  advertisement."  But 
the  mixture  is  now  abolished. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (f7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteeu  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  "We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   ^\  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

PARKESBURG,  CHESTER  CO.,  PA. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


Back  numbers  only  five  cents  each,  and  plenty 
of  them  on  hand. 


We  take  postage  stamps  (one  and  two  cents) 
lor  subscription. 


c  Don't  get  angry  if  your  paper  fails  to  reach 
you,  but  drop  us  a  postal  card. 

Hatching  is  over  at  the  Hammonton  broiler 
farms.  Visitors  will  see  but  little  if  they  come 
now. 


Fiftt  cents  a  year  for  a  $10  paper.  That  is. 
we  send  this  paper  a  year  for  fifty  cents.  Each 
issue  is  worth  twice  as  much. 


The  editor's  address  is  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ham- 
monton, N.  J.,  but  the  Poultry.  Keeper  is  pub- 
lished at  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


You  may  lose  the  opportunity  of  your  whole 
life  by  missing  a  single  issue  of  this  paper.  If 
you  do  not  get  every  copy  write  us. 


Don't  forget  to  read  about  the  Rudd  farm  in 
this  paper.  More  next  time,  in  which  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  broiler  farm  will  be  illustrated. 


Don't  forget  the  Farmer's  Magazine.  Only 
fifty  cents  a  year.  We  send  it,  one  year,  with 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  for  only  sixty  cents  a 
year. 


Write  your  name  so  we  can  understand  it. 
Do  not  write  with  lead  pencil.  Give  post- 
office,  county  and  State.  An  omission  may  give 
us  trouble. 


Had  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  been  held  at  Chi- 
cago or  Indianapolis,  the  list  of  officers  would 
have  been  the  same  as  now,  and  the  objection- 
able persons  dropped. 

Now,  dear  reader,  we  seldom  ask  a  favor,  but 
if  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  any  persons  in- 
terested in  poultry  we  will  feel  thankful.  We 
wish  to  send  them  sample  copies  of  our  paper. 

Our  readers  often  write  us  asking  questions 
that  would  compel  us  to  write  a  book  in  reply. 
Elsewhere  under  heading  of  "Special  Articles," 
we  show  them  how  to  obtain,  for  five  cents, 
more  than  we  could  write  in  a  dozen  letters. 

Any  one  who  has  not  received  his  premium 
money  can  get  it  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  T.  Fairer  Rockham,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  The  managers  of  the  New  York  show 
propose  to  do  everything  right. 


If  kickers  wish  to  kick  let  them  protest 
against  "judges"  being  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  A.  P.  A.,  as  they  usually  are  influ- 
enced in  the  choice  of  the  place  of  meeting  to  a 
certain  extent. 


As  we  have  had  many  inquiries  for  pea  fowls, 
we  will  state  that  they  can  be  had  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Davenport,  Gordonsville,  Va. 

Don't  send  money  to  our  editor  at  Hammon- 
ton, N.  J.  It  gives  him  too  much  work.  Send 
it  to  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


B.  A.  Fox,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  has  made 
arrangements  for  breeding  his  stock  at  Ham- 
monton. N.  J.,  he  having  secured  the  largest 
poultry  establishment  in  that  place. 

The  Dunnville,  Out ,  Canada,  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, of  which  Mr.  C.  H.  McCrea  is  President, 
is  on  a  solid  basis  and  standing  second  to  none 
in  Canada.  It  proposes  to  have  a  big  show  next 
winter. 


Don't  overlook  the  Poultry  Chum,  published 
by  F.  M.  Munger,  De  Kalb,  111.  As  an  induce- 
ment, the  Chum,  the  JTeics,  the  Guide  and 
Fi-iend,  and  the  Poclty  Keeper  (four  papers) 
are  sent  for  $1.10. 


Fisher,  of  Catawissa,  Pa.,  is  using  the  name 
of  the  editor  of  this  paper  without  permission 
for  so  doing.  We  hear  that  others  are  doing  so 
sometimes.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  stock  to  allow  us  to  endorse  him. 


The  Goshen,  Ohio,  Poultry  Association  was 
organized  with  W.  H.  Clark,  President,  and  E. 
H.  Hagerman,  Secretary,  whose  address  is 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  January  5th  to  9th,  inclusive. 


The  Western  Indiana  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at  Lebanon,  Jan- 
uary 5th  to  9th,  and  as  it  is  a  strong  association, 
the  show  will  no  doubt  be  a  success.  Mr.  A.  K. 
Warren,  Lebanon,  Indiana,  is  Secretary. 


Editor  Cloud,  of  the  Poultry  yeios,  gave 
the  best  report  of  the  New  York  show  and  the 
A.  P.  A.  meeting.  Cloud  is  now  looking  into  the 
Langshan  "ring,"  exposing  some  ot  the  things 
that  do  not  appear  to  him  to  be  just  as  they 
should.  The  Neios  is  published  at  West  Grove, 
Pa. 

Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East  Orange,  N. 
J.,  who  so  ably  managed  the  great  New  York 
Show,  has  been  engaged  to  superintend  the 
poultry  show  to  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
which  opens  November  5th.  He  is  also  to  judge 
the  pigeons.  The  Alabamians  are  wise.  Mr. 
Rackham  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 


The  photographs  of  the  Indian  Games  belong- 
ing to  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
previous  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  were 
taken  when  the  birds  were  only  six  months  old. 
Mr.  Webster  thinks  they  are  destined  to  be  the 
bird  of  the  country,  their  large  size  and  meaty 
carcasses  placing  them  in  a  front  place. 


The  White  Langshan  parties  who  are  abus- 
ing everybody  else's  stock  in  order  to  sell  their 
own  should  have  their  free  communication  ad- 
vertisements taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  A  new 
way  to  boom  their  stock  now  is  by  trying  to  de- 
fend somebody.  The  whole  thing  is  leading  to 
crimination,  re-crimination,  and  blackguard- 
ism. 

The  Poultry  Guide  and  Friend,  published  at 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  by  M.  H.  Boyer,  is  only 
twenty-five  cents  a  year,  and  it  is  a  live,  bright 
paper.  Boyer  is  not  only  an  editor,  but  writes 
his  editorials  in  the  midst  of  his  fowls,  as  his 
office  is  in  his  poultry  house.  When  visitors  go 
to  Hanimonton  they  always  pay  their  respects 
to  him  before  leaving. 


A  man  named  Roberts,  out  in  Nebraska,  is 
amusing  the  papers  with  some  of  his  effusions. 
Roberts  is  the  man  who  mentions  White  Brah- 
mas,  which  he  calls  "sports,"  but  good  Brah- 
mas  should  breed  true,  and  not  sport.  The 
"sport"  game  is  one  that  leaves  too  many  loop 
holes,  especially  the  hole  in  the  fence,  when 
White  Leghorns  may  be  in  the  next  yard. 


The  Game  Fold  Monthly  is  published  at 
Sayre,  Pa.,  and  those  interested  in  games  should 
send  for  a  copy  of  it.  The  May  number  is  excel- 
lent and  a  large  number  of  free  copies  will  be- 
sent  to  those  desiring.  The  Game  FovjV 
Monthly  and  Poultry  Keeper  are  sent  for 
$1.00  for  both.  The  editor  of  the  Monthly  is  Mr. 
C.  L.  Francisco,  who  is  making  his  journal 
second  to  none. 


We  received  a  pair  of  fowls,  called  the  "White- 
Wonder,"  from  Mr.  Wm.  N.  French,  New 
Haven,  Yt.  They  are  white,  rose-comb,  large,, 
slightly  feathered  on  the  legs,  and  compact.  Mr. 
French  sent  them  to  us  to  test.  The  hen  began, 
laying  on  arrival,  and  missed  only  two  days  in 
eighteen,  and  is  still  laying.  He  claims  that  he- 
has  originated  a  new  breed,  and  from  the  way- 
the  hen  lays  we  think  his  name  of  "White  Won- 
der" a  good  one. 


The  men  who  make  it  a  point  to  build  them- 
selves up  by  pulling  some  one  else  down  do  not 
always  have  an  easy  road  to  travel.  Fisher  se- 
cured a  larger  per  cent,  of  prizes  at  the  New 
York  Show, in  proportion  to  Langshans  shown, 
than  Halladay,  yet  we  would  not  like  to  say  we- 
desire  any  of  Fisher's  stock.  Men  like  Morti- 
mer, Kirby,  Smith,  Seaman  and  others,  are  con- 
tent to  let  their  birds  show  for  themselves,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  made  a  little  capital  for  them- 
selves by  disparaging  some  other  person.  Men. 
who  write  articles  lor  the  sake  of  inserting  a  sly 
advertisement  for  themselves  do  not  always- 
convey  the  impression  they  desire. 

Yarmouth's  Show. 

Yarmouth.  Mass.,  has  already  announced  her 
next  show,  which  will  be  held  in  Yarmouth,, 
on  Jan.  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  Mr.  F.  E.  Gore  is- 
Secretary.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  show  the 
best  ever  held  in  that  section  of  the  State. 


The  XewYork  Show. 

Breeders  all  over  the  country  should  do  their 
utmost  to  encourage  another  show  at  New  York 
this  year.  The  men  who  managed  the  last  show 
did  nobly.  Now  that  Madison  Square  Gardei> 
is  nearly  completed,  New  York  can  beat  the* 
world. 


Congratulatory  Letters. 

The  piles  of  letters  from  the  West,  and  espec- 
ially from  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  and  the 
sections  thereabouts,  congratulating  us  for  the- 
stand  we  took  at  New  York  to  prevent  the  "plot- 
ters" from  again  serving  as  officers  in  the  A.  P. 
A.,  is  encouraging.  Had  the  meeting  been  held 
in  Chicago  or  Indianapolis,  where  these  men  are- 
known,  their  fate  would  have  been  worse. 

Poultry  Association  of  Ontario. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  this  Associa- 
tion: President,  J.  J.  Masson,  Bowmanville; 
Yice Presidents,  Wm.  Barber,  Toronto;  Wm. 
McNeil,  London;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Jeffrey, 
Bowmanville ;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Hern,  Bowman- 
ville ;  Directors,  A.  Boyne,  London,  J.  Cole, 
Hamilton.  J.  Hibbs,  Bowmanville,  J.  B.  Archi-  - 
bald,  Bowmanville,  J.  A.  Congdon,  Dunnville, 
J.  Main,  Boyne,  J.  C.  Rykert,  St.  Catharines. 
Next  show  at  Bowmanville. 


Premium  Money  Ready. 

Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  Secretary,  New 
York  Show  (address  East  Orange,  N.  J.),  writes 
us  as  follows :  "Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space 
in  your  valable  paper  to  state,  that  all  the  pre- 
miums won  at  the  New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  held  in  the  American  Institute 
Building,  February  19th  to  25th,  have  been  paid : 
but  if  by  error,  aDy  have  been  omitted,  or  there 
is  any  outstanding  account  against  the  Asso- 
ciation, I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  the 
claim  is  at  once  presented,  so  that  a  correct  bal- 
ance sheet  can  be  produced  at  the  next  meeting.. 
The  wider  circulation  you  give  this,  the  greater- 
favor  you  will  confer  upon  me." 
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Old  Women  as  Editors. 

Somehow  or  other  the  "old  woman"  editor 
cannot  disguise  herself.  The  expressions  "prom- 
ises to  he  a  good  boy  hereafter,"  etc.,  shows  the 
maternal  affection  of  grandmother.  The  papers, 
however,  who  employ  the  grandmothers,  create 
merriment  and  laughter,  and  deserve  a  place 
among  the  comic  list.  Grandmother  fondles  the 
cats  and  pets,  and  still  tests  her  eggs  in  hot 
water  before  they  hatch. 

Wabash  Talley  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wabash  Valley 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  March  8th, 
1S90,  at  Mt  Carmel,  III.,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
O.  H.  Wood ;  Vice  President,  Jas.  R.  Harper; 
Treasurer,  J.  O.  Wood ;  Recording  Secretary, 
C.  C.  Harper ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  F. 
Chipman.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Fourth 
Annual  Exhibition  at  Mt.  Carmel,  111.,  Jan.  5th 
to  9th,  1891. 

Brooder  Houses. 

We  are  asked  to  describe  a  brooder  house  by 
letter,  and  we  get  many  such  letters.  We  can- 
not do  it.  Such  a  house  needs  illustrations,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  write  them.  We  are  giving 
them  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  In  our  article 
headed  "Special  Articles,"  a  list  will  be  found. 
This  month  we  give  Rudd's.  Next  month  we 
will  give  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Brooder  House," 
illustrated,  photographed  for  us.  It  is  operated 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

The  Denver  Association. 

At  least  a  stable  poultry  Association  has  been 
organized  in  Colorado,  and  the  Houdan  special 
prize  takers  laid  aside.  Though  rather  severe 
on  the  "clique"  order  has  at  least  come.  The 
delightful  news  now  is  the  formation  of  a  new 
society  called  the  Poultry  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  Colorado,  with  the  following  officers : 
President,  Day  B.Hoyt;  1st  Vice-President,  J. 
W.  Talcott;  2d  Vice-President,  W.  A.  Chamber- 
lain ;  Secretary,  George  H.  Parker ;  Treasurer, 
Tohn  Tobias;  Executive  Committee,  R.H.  Hurl- 
bert,  R.  C.  Greiner,  J.  C.  Beeman,  H.  A.  Litch- 
fleld.R.  H.  Mellette. 


The  Gazette's  Modesty. 

The  Fancier's  Gazette  makes  "much  ado" 
about  the  "glory  enough  for  one  day,"  at  New 
York.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette  >vhy  the  glory  was  appreciated,  and 
no  one  knows  more  than  the  editor  that  the  ex- 
ultation was  because  the  rascality  of  previous 
meetings  was  rebuked.  Charity  withheld  the 
evidence  of  the  "inside  work"  at  St.  Louis  and 
Indianapolis,  and  if  the  Gazette  makes.it  a  point 
to  re-publish  the  garrulous  expressions  of  a  dog 
paper  in  order  to  place  us  in  a  false  position  we 
will  not  submit.  If  the  matter  is  to  be  agitated 
this  time  we  will  give  all  the  evidence  and  settle 
the  thing  at  once. 


The  Los  Angeles  Association. 

The  Los  Angeles  county  California  Associa- 
tion held  its  second  annual  meeting  April  2d. 
at  its  rooms  at  No.  222X  South  Main  street. 
Twenty-five  members  were  present.  The  meet- 
ing was  very  enthusiastic.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  a  show  December  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  1890. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  President,  James  T.  Brown,  Los  An- 
geles ;  superintendent,  W.  H.  H.  Jones,  Pasa- 
dena; treasurer,  C.  T.  Paul,  Los  Angeles; 
secretary,  John  D.  Mercer, Los  Angeles;  vice- 
presidents,  William  Niles,  W.  W.  Thurston' 
Charles  Collins,  Henry  Guyot,  A.  Stout,  W.  Nel- 
son, Edward  Medler,  Los  Angeles ;  E.  C.  Clapp 
S.  Tyler,  Pasadena ;  C.  B.  Kelley,  Redlands ;  l! 
M.  Grider,  Downey ;  James  Fullerton,  Orange ; 
executive  committee:  H.  W.Wilson,  Frank 
Dowler,  Otto  Vogel,  L.  Thorn,  Los  Angeles  ;  W. 
H.  Syme,  Pasadena. 


Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  H.  S.  Babcock,  of  Provi- 
dence; Vice-Presidents,  D.  J.  Lambert,  of  Ap- 
ponaug;  Pi.  B.  S.Hart,  of  Providence;  H.  A. 
Brown,  of  Pawtucket ;  E.  E.  Hobbs,  of  Olney- 
ville,  and  H.  W.  Mowry,  of  Oaklawn ;  Secre- 
tary, R.  G.  Davis,  of  Providence ;  Treasurer,  R. 
M.  Joslin,  of  Providence ;  Auditor,  W.  H.  Cong- 
don,  of  Oaklawn ;  Executive  Committee,  W.  H. 
Sheldon,  of  Pawtuxet ;  T.  H.  Adams,  of  Paw- 
tucket; T.  G.  Hutchins,  of  Providence;  N. 
Reiner,  of  Lymansville ;  Alfred  Griswold,  of 
East  Providence,  and  A.  W.  Barber,  of  Centre- 
ville.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  ex- 
hibition on  December  29th,  30th  and  31st,  1890, 
and  January  1st,  1891.  Commiiteesjwere  ap- 
pointed to  make  preparations  for  the  same,  and 
to  engage  one  or  more  lecturers  upon  poultry 
subjects. 

Symmetry  Still  Lives. 

The  feeble  little  queak  of  "symmetry  still 
lives"  is  the  balm  that  heals  the  wound  of  editor 
Pierce.  He  was  to  discipline  somebody  at  New 
York,  but  the  boot  got  on  the  other  leg.  He 
boasts  of  his  symmetry  glory  when  there  is  noth- 
ing to  boast  of.  Instead  of  endorsing  the  con- 
servative course  of  those  who  wish  peace  and 
harmony,  and  who  are  patiently  waiting  for 
"'more  light"  on  profiles,  he  throws  up  his  hat 
and  thinks  he  "has  glory  enough  for  one  day." 
What  he  should  now  do  is  to  come  out  boldly 
and  endorse  the  action  of  the  New  York  meet- 
ing. He  has  learnt  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
fight,  and  that  he  who  laughs  last  laughs  the 
louder.  If  he  desires  "more  light"  on  the  drop- 
ping of  Pitkin  and  Conger  we  assure  him  that 
it  will  need  no  urging  to  bring  it.  We  have 
found  out  that  deception  can  only  be  met  by 
placing  the  facts  before  all  interested,  and  if  it 
must  be  done  it  will  be  done.  We  do  not  intend 
to  have  any  reflections  on  our  work. 

A  Groundless  Charge. 

As  a  paper  devoted  to  dogs  hinted  that  the 
defeat  of  Pitkin  and  Conger  was  done  by  bring- 
ing in  new  members,  and  other  influences,  we 
give  below  the  list  of  new  members  and  by  whom 
proposed  : 

Roht.  Colgate,  proposedby  Philander  Williams 
and  F.  W.  Savior. 

Wm.  M.  Hughes,  T.  H.  Adams,  and  H.  A. 
Brown,  proposed  by  H.  S.  Babcock  and  R.  M. 
Joslin. 

E.  C.  Wilson,  and  F.  L.  Seivell,  by  Oren  Scot- 
ten  and  R.  Twells. 

T.  F.Rackham,  W.  P.  Smith,  and  E.  P.  Kirby, 
by  P.  H.  Scudder  and  C.  L.  Crosbv. 
'F.  E.  Dawley,  by  T.  E.  Orr  and  R.  Twells. 

F.  G.  Bean,by  A.H.Anders  and  F.C.Branday. 
B  A.  Fox,  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  R.  Twells,  and 

E.  H.  Knapp. 

E.  L.  Requa,  by  J.  H.  Drevenstedt  and 
Philander  Williams. 

O.  K.  Sharp,  by  F.  W.  Gaylor  and  J.  Y.  Bick- 
nell. 

Geo.L.  Leiois.bv  C.  A.  Sweet  and  Geo.  E.Peer. 

Chas.  Garamerdinger,  by  H.  A.  Bridge  and 
Geo.  E.  Peer. 

Ross  A.  Smith,  by  J.  Y.  Bicknell  and  G.  O. 
Brown. 

E.P.Cloud,  byJ.H.  Drevenstedt  and  J.  Y. 
Bicknell. 

Also  Messrs.  Darrah  and  Garlinger  proposed 
by  Messrs.  Branday  and  Drevenstedt  and  Bick- 
nell and  Brown,  with  Mr.  Lovell,  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Babcock,  Russell  and  Joslin. 

It  is  an  outrage  to  accuse  the  gentlemen 
named  above,  coming  from  all  sections,  of  selling 
themselves  like  sheep.  Being  new  members 
they  rather  voted  in  favor  of  the  accused, 
through  lack  of  information.  We  know  of  only 
two  of  the  above  who  voted  to  make  the  change, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  so  state.  The  others 
made  no  indication.  If  Messrs.  AVilliams,  Bick- 
nell, Twells,  Bridge,  Peer,  Sweet,  Babcock, 
Scudder,  Anders,  Gaylor,  and  Scotten  have  been 
guilty  of  proposing  new  members  for  such  a 
diabolic  purpose  as  is  hinted  by  the  above  paper, 
(and  which  may  be  copied  by  others,)  they  have 
done  a  wrong,  and  are  not  entitled  to  respect. 
For  our  part  we  pronounce  such  a  charge  a 
deliberate  untruth,  and  stated  without  any 
foundation  whatever. 


She  Defends  Oyster  Shells. 


Mrs.  T.  S.  Couch,  Catharine,  N.  Y.,  is  out  in 
defence  of  the  use  of  oyster  shells  for  poultry, 
and  gives  her  defence  vigorously,  as  follows: 

Our  experience  witli  oyster  shells  does  not 
coincide  with  the  editor's,  hi  an  experience 
of  several  years,  with  300  hens,  the  quantity  of 
shells  consumed  in  our  various  yards  inci  eases- 
or  diminishes,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  egg 
production.  A  pen  of  moulting  fowls,  though 
consuming  food  and  gravel  in  same  ratio  as  a 
pen  of  layers  will  scarcely  visit  the  shell  box. 
The  last  is  also  true  of  the  "incubators."  While 
hens  that  have  commenced  laying  before  wean- 
ing their  chicks,  with  unlimited  range,  but  no 
access  to  shells,  will  devour  oyster  shell  meal- 
greedily,  young  laying  pullets,  with  same  range, 
not  having  shells,  eat  the  fine  meal  by  the  half 
bushel.  Can  the  editor  explain? 

The  lady  has  simply  shown  that  under  certain*' 
circurstances  her  fowls  prefer  shells, yet  she  can 
only 'claim  that  the  benefit  is  due  to  more  com- 
plete digestion.  If  she  can  show  that  the  hen 
converts  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  (shells) 
into  egg  shell  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  her  do- 
so.  Hens  in  limestone  countries,  and  in  yards- 
surrounded  with  all  the  shells  they  wish,  some- 
times lay  eggs  with  soft  shells. 


Are  Oats  Injurious? 

Mr.  John  J.  Mosher,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose 
letter  on  feeding  oats  appeared  in  a  previous, 
issue,  and  who  attributed  an  ailment  of  his  lien 
to  feeding  oats,  forwards  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.. 
Y.  Kennedy,  Braceville,  O-i  who  writes: 

Your  opinion  as  given  m  the  Poultry  Keeper 
is  correct,  and  that  of  the  editor  is  wrong.  The 
explanation  of  the  trouble  to  which  you  refer  is: 
that,  the  oat  hulls  packed  the  gizzard  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  grit,  and  distended  it  to  the 
extent  of  destroying  its  muscular  action, 
and  therefore  of  its  power  to  relieve 
itself,  I  have  frequently  met  with  similar  cases,., 
and  quite  recently  my  attention  has  been  called^ 
to  a  case  where  a  fowl  had  eaten  dry  grass,  and. 
the  usual  result  followed.  Its  crop  and  gizzard 
became  packed,  and  all  normal  action  was  at  an 
end.  Unshelled  oats  is  not  a  suitable  feed  for- 
poultry,  and  when  alternated  with  soft  feed  (as 
in  your  case)  invariably  gives  trouble.  When 
fed  with  some  flinty  grain,  as  wheat,  or  very 
dry  corn,  it  is  less  injurious.  I  have  met  with  a 
great  many  advocates  of  an  oat  diet  for  poul- 
try, but  in  every  case  a  little  cross-examination 
would  reveal  that  they  had  troubles  of  whicL 
their  favorite  feed  was  the  cause  without  their  - 
knowing  it.  In  my  experience  of  thirty  years 
with  flock  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy -five 
fowls,  my  losses  from  disease  have  been  so 
small  that  I  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  study  poultry  diseases  and  their  rem- 
edies ;  but  to' the  causes  of  diseases.I  have  given,, 
as  I  think,  careful  attention,  and  to  this  I  attri- 
bute my  exemption  from  the  troubles  and  trials 
of  the  average  ponltry  fancier.  I  long  ago 
learned  that  the  gizzard  (stomach)  of  a  domes- 
tic fowl  is  a  grist-mill ;  i.  e.,  a  mill  for  grinding: 
grain,  and  not  a  mash-tub,  and  that  there  would 
be  about  as  much  sense  in  asking  the 
"dusty  miller"  to  flood  the  burr-stones  of 
his  mill  with  mash,  as  to  require  an 
old  hen  to  live,  thrive,  be  cheerful,  and  pro- 
duce plenty  of  eggs  by  living  on  slops.  Nature's 
feed  for  poultry  is  well  dried  and  hard  grain,  the 
harder  the  better.  I  prefer  corn  and  wheat,  the 
former  dried  in  an  oven,  and  sometimes  parched, 
brown,  especially  in  the  winter.  It  is  claimed 
that  if  we  would  have  eggs  in  winter  we  must 
give  our  fowls  soft  feed  and  "warm  messes."  I 
wish  to  sav  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  Fowls 
that  go  'into  winter  in  vigorous  health, 
are  well  housed,  given  plenty  of  cont 
and  wheat,  hard  and  sharp  grit,  plenty 
of  light,  pure  water,  and  a  sufficiently  large 
dusting  box,  will  furnish  more  eggs  than  will  an 
equal  number  fed  on  whole  or  in  part  on 
soft  feed.  I  make  this  statement,  not  as  a. 
theory,  but  as  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge.. 
I  would  not  have  you  understand  ine  to  claim 
that  fowls  should  never  be  given  soft  feed ;  ray 
position  is,  hard  grain  as  a  regular  feed,  and 
soft  feed  as  an  occasional  relish.  I  may  be 
mistaken  but  judging  from  my  own  experience 
there  is  no  necessity  for  breeders  of  poultry- 
having  so  much  trouble  with  their  flocks. 

Mr.  Kennedy  shows  that  grit  is  essential,  and 
thinks  that  fowls  thrive  best  on  hard  food.  That 
cases  of  crop-bound  may  be  due  to  many  causes 
he  admits,  but  he  does  not  prove  or  show  that 
oats  are  injurious.  In  our  former  remarks  we- 
simply  stated  that  we  did  not  believe  oats  to  be 
injurious.  We  have  fed  them  for  years,  and 
have  never  met  with  any  drawbacks  therefrom. 
However,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  due  credit  to 
one  with  the  extended  experience  of  Mr- 
Kennedy. 


May 


Preserving  Eggs. 

A  reader,  Mr.  A.  P.  Greim,  Tomkins  Cove,  N. 
.J.,  states  that  as  the  time  will  soon  arrive  for 
preserving  eggs  he  desires  the  following  ques 
lions  asked: 

First.  In  preserving  eggs,  after  three  months, 
is  it  safe  to  sell  all  those  as  good  that  look  per- 
-fectly  clear, testing  them  with  an  egg-tester  in 
die  regular  way? 

Second.  Can  the  salt  be  tasted,  after  three 
months,  in  those  greased  with  lard  and  packed 
rin  salt? 

Third.  Do  commission  merchants  take  such 
-eggs  and  sell  them  as  fresh,  provided  they  are 
well  preserved,  do  not  taste  of  salt,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  fresh  ones? 

First.  All  eggs  that  are  perfectly  clear  can  be 
•sold  as  "eggs  not  stale,"  but  not  as  fresh  eggs. 

Second.  The  eggs  give  no  taste  of  salt  or 
grease.  We  do  not  recommend  such  a  process, 
however. 

Third.  Commission  merchants  never  sell 
salted  eggs  as  fresh  eggs,  no  matter  how  well 
they  look. 

Our  September,  18S7,  Poultet  Keeper  con- 
tains all  the  known  processes,  as  also  our  book 
— Poultry  Keeper  Special  We  suggest  that 
those  interested  send  for  the  back  number- 
only  Ave  cents— as  it  will  save  us  from  writing 
a  long  article.  We  have  given  six  columns  on 
preserving  eggs  in  that  issue,  and  it  is  worth 
-$10  to  any  one  interested  on  the  subject. 


Over  $700  a  Year. 

Sometimes  one  can  succeed  in  a  cold  climate 
-as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  now  that  we  read  of 
"abandoned  farms"  in  New  Hampshire,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  read  what  a  "returned  citizen"  did, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  ill  health.  Mr.  O. 
J.  Fiske.Temple,  N.  H.,  writes : 

A  line  in  regard  to  my  experience  in  poultry- 
Here  it  is  in  a  nutshell :  I  came  back  here  to  my 
native  place  about  six  years  ago,  a  physical 
ivreck,  with  no  thoughts  of  recovery.  After  a 
year  or  so  I  began  to  gain, and  with  my  strength 
came  a  desire  for  something  to  take  up  my 
time.  After  looking  the  matter  over,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  poultry,  which  I  did  in  a 
•small* way,  by  buying  about  forty  hens.  Since 
then  I  have  been  gradually  enlarging,  until  I 
now  have  about  seven  hundred  able-bodied, 
laying  stock.  In  the  year  of  1S89  my  flock  aver- 
aged 112  eggs  per  head,  with  a  net  profit  of  one 
dollar  each.  Kot  so  high  as  some,  at  the  same 
time  not  very  bad. 

Here  we  find  700  hens  paying  over  $700  per 
-year,  in  cold  climate.  It  shows  what  can  be 
■done.  Every  one  may  not  be  as  successful  as 
Mr.  Fiske,  but  that  the  business  will  pay  is 
shown  by  his  statement.  But  Mr.  Fiske  does 
not  try  to  save  the  pittance  of  fifty  cents  a  year 
for  his  Poultry  Keeper, for  he  says  that  when 
he  cannot  raise  fifty  cents  for  his  paper  he  will 
■  borrow  it.  He  is  not  that  kind  of  an  economist. 
He  looks  at  the  $700,  and  not  at  the  fifty  cents. 
He  knows  that  he  may  miss  some  number  that 
is  worth  $1000  to  him.  No  groping  in  the  dark 
-for  him. 
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C.B.EEGHORNS  exclusively.  Eggs  SI. 00 
.  per  15.    W.  W.  COOK,  Perry,  Ohio. 


►urebred  imported  Aylesbury  Duck  eggs  for  sale. 
S2.00  per  13.  Anna  Osterwisn,  .Middletown,  Ohio. 


-C 


k'rls,  bests.  C.  B.L.  SI. 00.  Eggs  W.  and  B.  P. 
Bocks,  SI. 00.    E.  OSTERHORN,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HT  GAMES.    Irish  Black  Reds.   Eggs,  S1.00  per 
13.   Oelos  Smith,  St.  Johusville,  N.  Y. 


iCO^C  From  Pure  Thoroughbred  Lt.  Brahmas,  B. 
SLUUO  P.  Rock.  W.Wvan.,&  Blk.  Min.,  §1  per  13; 
:_26,  §1.75.  J.  B.  Brands,  P.M.,  Warrington,  N.J. 


Eggs  10c.  each.  R.  C.  B.  &  W.  Legs,  Ply.  Rocks, 
Lt.  Brahmas.    Satis  guaranteed.  Cutthisout. 
Watkins  Stock  Earm,  ISMcGraw  Bid,  Detroit,  Mich, 


HITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  LACED  WY 
ANDOTTE  Eggs,  »1  00  per  13.    Pure  stock. 
HUGH  A.  DUNNING,  Mariison,  N.  J. 


ggs  Si  per  setting.    S.  L.  Wyandottes,  W.  C.  B, 
Polish,  W.  P.  Rocks,  S  C.  B.Leghons.  Imu- 
batoreggs  $3  per  100.   S.  L.  Wyandottes  for  sale. 

E.  S.  LAMBERSON,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
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PS  DC  E?ss  from  my  imported  and  prize 
UHrO.  winning  pens,  S3  for  13.    Golden  & 
Black  Wyandottes  S2  for  13.    Birds  reasonable. 
JT.  I>.  WIESON,  Worcester,  N  X. 


PRIZE  WINNERS. 

New  York, Buffalo,  Rochester, Utica, 
Syracuse. 

PLY,  BOCKS,  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG  HORNS, 
Send  for  new  Catalogue. 
W.J.  BENNETT,  Box375, 

Waterville,  Oneida  Co  ,  N.  T. 


■:-SPLENDID  PREMIUMS-:- 

For  Obtaining  New  Subscribers! 

No.  of  Subs.  Value. 
1  American  Live  Stock  Manual,  -  25 
1  Architecture  Simplified,  -----  25 

1  Artistic  Embroidery,  -  -  -  25 

1  Brown  Leghorns  (Stoddard),  25 
1  Complete  Book  of  Home  Amusements,  -  25 
1  Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Infor- 
mation,     ------      -  25 

1  Everybody's  Law  Book,  25 
1  Favorite  Album  of  Songs  and  Ballads,  -  25 
1  How  to  Feed  Fowls  (Stoddard),  25 
1  How  to  Raise  Poultrv  on  a  Large  Scale 

(Stoddard),  -  25 

1  How  to  Win  Poultry  Prizes  (Stoddard),  -  25 
1  Incubators  and  Brooders,  (Jacobs)  -  -  25 
1  Ladies'  Guide  to  Fancy  Work,  -  25 
1  Light  Brahmas  (Stoddard),  -  -  -  -  25 
1  Mammoth  Budget,  - 
1  Management  of  Young  Chicks,  (Jacobs), 
1  "One  Thousand  Facts".  -  -  -  - 
1  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson), 

.1  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),    -      -  - 
1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1SS7, ' ' 
1  Temperance  Volume,  - 

1  White  Leghorns  (Stoddard),  - 

2  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (paper), 
2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  - 
2  German  Silver  Check  for  Keys, 
2  Niles'  Poultrv  and  Stock  Book, 
2  Poultrv  for  Profit  (Jacobs)  cloth, 
2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book, 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry,  - 

3  One  Year's  Sub.  Farmer's  Magazine, 

3  Stencil  Plate  for  Clothingor  Grain  Bags, 

4  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (cloth), 
4  Farmer's  Account  Book,    -  .- 
4  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture 
8  American  Agriculturist,  - 
8  The  Poultry  World.  (Stoddard's, ) 

m  Volume  I,  Pol'ltky  Keeper  (Bound)- 
10  Farmer's  Record  and  Account  Book,  - 
10  Gleason's  Family  Physician,  - 
10  Moore's  Universal  Assistant,    -      -  - 
10  Setting  Langshan  Eggs,  - 
10  Setting  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs, 
10  Youth's  Companion  one year(new  sub.) 
17  Polyopticon  and  200  pictures,  prepaid, 
50  Scotch  Collie  Pup,    -      -      -      -  - 

50  Biiou  Orchestrone,  ----- 

50  Celestina,  ------- 

Note— Preminms  are  only  given  for  subscriber; 
at  50  cents  each,  and  not  on  subscribers  who  take  the 
60cent  combinations,  or  any  other  cheap  combination 
as  that  of  course  allows  us  no  margin  for  premiums, 
neither  can  a  person  send  in  their  own  subscription 
aniljclaim  a  premium  ft  r  one  subscription. 
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H.  UDALL,  Jesup.Ia,,  breeder  of  R.  &S.C.B. 
•  Legs,  B.P.Rks  &  Wyandottes.  Eggs  ?1 . 25  ?.  ?3. 


500 


Hens.  Fine  W. and  B.  Legs.  Eggs  for  incuba- 
ting $3  per  100.  S. Judson,  Box  961,  Meriden,  Ct. 


GAME  FANCIERS!  .Mail  your  address  on  postal 
card  to  P.  W.  CABEW,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Tor  Sale  or  Trade,  bees  preferred.  1008  egg  Perfect 
Hatcher  Incubator.  W.  S.  Gooding,  Wilmette.IU. 


F 


OR  SALE. —A  Prairie  State  Incubator,  300  eggs. 
Only  been  used  a  few  times.   Price.   S50  00. 
S.  CCEBERTSON,  Brooniall. Bel.  Co..  Fa. 


rize-winning  Et.  Brahmas  and  P.  P.R'ks, 
8  years' experience.    Eggs,  SI. 50  per  13;  j2. 50  per 
26.   E.  A.  JOHNSON,  Vermillion,  Ohio 


I breed  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Prices, 
SI  for  first  setting  and  75c  for  all  others.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.     JohnF.  Bowen,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


White  Langshan  Eggs. 

$3.00  per  13.    E.  B.  ANDREWS,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Look  here!    Eggs  from  prize  winning  Lang-,  S 
Wyan.  P.  Cochins,  B.Hamburgs,  ?2  per  13.  M.  B. 
Turkeys  82  per  9. .  H.  G.  Moorehouse,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


DPD.  Brown,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y.,  offers 
•leggs  for  hatching  from  his  fine  R.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horns SI. 25  for  13;  S2.00  for26. 


EGGS.  SI  per  13.    Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes,  B.  Turkeys,  Embden  and  Tou. 
Goose  eggs  $1.50     9.  Frank  Hardwidge,  Poneto,  Ind. 


AG.  NEESON.Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
.  try,  Game  &  Eggs.  333  Washington  St., 46  &  48 
Bloomfield St,  NewW.  Washington  Market,  N.Y.City 


W5>.  BOUNCE,  Elmira,  N.  Y,   Breeder  of 
•  Blk  Minorcas.  Winners  of  all  prem- 
iums »l  Elmira  Show.   Eggs  for  sale. 


rttPORTEB  INBIAN  GAMES,  GOEBEN 
Wyandottes.Golden  and  Silver  Sebright 
Bantams  and  Black  Suniatras.  Esrss  for 
sale.  KINTER  A-  CO.,  Oillsburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANBOTTE  EGGS  reduced  to 
50  cts.  per  setting.   Chicks  equal  to  any  from 
high  pn'C  id  eggs. 

|J.  H.  SWARTLEY,  New  Britain,  Penna. 


f\F\  Per  13  esffs,  from  Black  Minorcas,  White 
JipJL.lA/  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black  Breast 
Red  Game,  P.  Rocks,  Brown  Legs  and  Lt.  Brahmas. 
Geo.  B.  Ulrich,  Annville,  Lebanon  county,  Pa. 

Dnill  TDV  CflllTU  Southern  Fancier,  At- 
rULLInl  OUU  I  11.  lanta,  Georgia.  The 
Standard  on  Poultry  Culture  South.  20  pages,  heavv 
tinted  paper,  five  illustrations;  valuable  reading". 
Best  paper  for  Southern  breeders.  Illustrated  series 
of  articles  on  Langshans  begins  with  June.  Largest 
Circulation  South,— Best  advertising  medium.  Sin- 
gle copy,  5c. ;  50c.  a  year.  H.  A.  KUHNS,  Pub- 
lisher, Atlanta,  Ga. 


^LATJ-IArlv  LANCASTER?MASy 


HIGH  CLASS  EGGS!! 


$1.50 
PER 
SETTING. 


BLACK  MINORCA, 
LICHT  BRAHMA, 
PEKIN  DUCK. 

AH  thoroughbred,  and  bred  to  the  Standard,  and 
score  very  high.  Also  stock  for  sale. 

Brookside  Model  Poultry  Y'ards, 

T.  B.  PENTON,  Jr.,  Proprietor, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


L.BRAHMA      W. WYANDOTTE 


■  o h  ca'ham t : *  '•  'per  s»\ 


ANC ASTER  MASS. 


PROLIFIC  LAYERS  of  LARGE  BROWN  EGGS  a 


WILLABD  KNAPP'S 
-BUCK  MINORCASt- 

Won'every  1st  and  special  prize  at  the  Great  New 
York  Show.  The  10  male  birds  that  won  special 
prize,  as  being  best  ten  in  the  class,  Head  my 
Breeding  Yards.  Eggs,  |3  per  15;  $5  per  30.  I  have 
won  more  first  and  special  prizes  at  eight  of  Air.eri- 
ca's  leading  shows  than  all  my  competitors  combined. 
New  Circular  Free 

ATJUIIE  S9 

WILLARD  KNAPP,FaBb?uxsfg°V. 


MONEY  S 


>6$g=Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.-  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  prise 
of  one. 


A  nerican  Agriculturist  

"       Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"       Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  Y'ork  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

Babyland   

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

Christian  Herald,  New  Y'ork  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

California  Cackler  

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer's  Review  

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farmer  and  Manufacturer  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.Y'  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

"  Sunday  Magazine. . .. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

(lame  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weekly   

' '  Monthly  

"      Y'oung  People  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  ,  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  ,  

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs.)... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium).. 

Mothers  .Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"        World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  ~ 

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  Y'ork  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman  

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultrv  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Yick's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald  

Western  Poultry  Breeder....,  
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Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.  Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese.  Pigeons 
for  Profit,  Mating  Plymouth  Rocks.  Preserving 
Eggs.  Partridge  Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Whv 
Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch.  July,  1889. 

Porch's  Brooder  House,  Brooders,  Incubators, 
Appliances,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  (many  illus- 
trations). Aug.,  1889. 

Three  Dollars  a  Day  (Barber).  Moulting  Hens, 
Game  Bantams.  Sept.,  1889. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two  rules). 
Everybody  should  have  this.  Clover  Hav  as 
Food  (illustrating  the  cutter).  The  Wyandotte. 
Fertilization  of  Eggs.  Scoring  Gaines.  Oct., 
1889. 

Harper's  Brooder  (illustrated).  How  to  cross 
the  breeds.  Nov.,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  Discussion.  Dec,  1889. 

We  do  not  give  more,  as  perhaps  all  the  read- 
ers have  1890.  Remember,  the  numbers  are 
only  five  cents  each.  The  above  contents  al- 
lude to  leading  articles,  some  of  which  take  up 
two  or  more  pages.  You  can  get  a  list  of  con- 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

'{Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
monton,  New  Jersey.) 


E.  P.  Dalton,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  asks  "when  is 
the  best  time  to  start  in  the  poultry  business  ?" 
It  depends  upon  the  branch  that  you  wish  to 
engage  in.  If  you  wish  to  raise  eggs  lor  market 
you  should  be  in  working  order  by  March,  for 
the  early  pullets  will  tie  your  winter  layers. 
Don't  buy  a  lot  of  old  liens  and  keep  them  over 
xinlessyou  wish  them  for  ornament  during  the 
winter  months,  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  money  to 
carry  over  old  stoek  unless  you  have  some  par- 
ticularly valuable  pure  bred  hens  that  you  wish 
to  breed  from.  Before  selecting  any  breed 
study  the  different  kinds,  for  eggs  choose  some 
•of  the  lighter  breeds  and  cross  on  heavy  fowls. 
Brown  Leghorn  and  Buff  Cochin  make  an  ex- 
cellent cross.  For  broilers  we  find  the  Brahma 
and  Plymouth  Rock  the  best.  The  amount  of 
land  you  can  devote  to  the  business  is  an  im- 
portant item,  large  yards  back  and  front  of 
.house  so  that  one  is  always  giving  something 
green.  While  the  other  is  in  use  is  an 
•excellent  plan  if  you  can  so  arrange  it.  We 
advise  a  succession  of  medium  size  houses 
.holding  about  fifty  hens,  you  will  find  many  ex- 
cellent and  inexpensive  plans  in  Poultry 
Keeper  Special.  Don't  use  too  much  glass. 
Make  the  roosting  place  as  snug  as  possible, 
•and  above  all  things  provide  a  scratching  pen 
with  wire  netting  front,  that  they  may  have 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  without  being  in  the 
snow.  Keep  the  pen  clean,  don't  let  them  find  it 
useless  to  scratch  in  a  short  time,  as  they  bring 
nothing  but  their  own  excrement  to  the  surface. 
This  pen  should  be  frequently  renew,  and  a 
litter  of  short-cut  straw  or  leaves  into  which 
throw  all  the  grain  you  feed  them.  Give  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water.  There  are  drinking 
fountains  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  water 
will  not  freeze,  and  they  are  excellent.  Plenty 
of  fresh  water  is  essential  to  egg-making.  As 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  chickens  whatever, 
go  slow,  unless  you  wish  to  advertise  stock  and 
fixtures  for  sale  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it 
might  be  fixtures  only,  you  having  enriched  the 
soil  with  the  stock.  It  is  simply  useless  to  ask  the 
question,  can  a  man  make  a  living  on  four  hun- 
dred liens.  It  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  care 
for  that  many  hens  with  no  experience,  and  it 
would  take  some  timeto  raise  that  much  stock 
that  was  worth  having.  To  conduct  the  busi- 
ness upon  a  large  scale  you  must  use  incubators 
and  brooders.  We  should  advise  a  small  brooder 
house  and  Prairie  State  incubator.  Perhaps 
you  have  some  building  upon  the  farm  that  you 
could  convert  into  a  brooder  house.  Have  your 
incubator  house  and  everything  in  readiness. 
Procure  good  fresh  eggs  and  fill  your  machine, 
pay  strict  attention  to  it  and  have  brooders  well 
tested  several  days  before  the  hatch  is  due,  use 
directions  as  given  in  "The  Chick,  from  incu- 
bator to  Market,"  and  when  chicks  are  eight 
weeks  old,  begin  to  decrease  heat  in  brooder  on 
very  mild  days  they  do  not  need  any  heat  ex- 
cept at  night.  We  usually  fill  lamps  at  night 
and  let  them  burn  as  long  as  they  will  last, 
which  is  usually  until  ten  in  the  morning.  When 
chicks  are  fully  feathered,  which  they  seould  be 
at  ten  weeks  at  ,the  latest,  they  shoutd 
be  allowed  a  good  run  in  pleasant  weather. 
If  they  can  find  plenty  of  green  food 
and  worms  they  won't  need  heavy  feeding. 
Keep  their  quarters  clean,  ventilate  well  in  the 
daytime,  but  keep  warm  at  night.  We  have 
chicks  in  our.brooder  house  four  and  one-half 
months  old  one  in  particular,  that  is  across  of 
Hamburgh  and  Cochin  that  has  been  laying 
small  eggs  for  the  past  two  weeks.  By  giving 
good  care  and  payingattention  to  details,  you 
should  have  a  nice  flock  of  early  pullets  even  if 
from  common  eggsyou  can  mate  up  you  pens  with 
pure-bred  males  and  be  ready  for  fall  business  if 
you  wish  to  raise  broilers.  October  is  none  too 
early  to  commence  as  you  want  to  know  how  to 
raise  your  January  chicks  and  you  must  have 
experience  to  be  successful  in  any  branch  of  the 
business.  We  should  not  advise  putting  up 
large  buildings  until  you  have  tried  it  for  one 
year  at  least.  It  is  impossible  to  know  just  what 
you  require  at  first,  you  may  wish  to  change 
position  of  building,  these  things  cannot  be  de- 
termined upon  until  you  have  tried  it.  We 
have  visited  many  poultry  establishments  and 
the  most  successful  are  those  conducted 
on  strictly  business  principles.  Regularity  in 
feeding  is  a  most  important  thing,  also  the 
amount  of  feed.  Don't  let  the  stock  starve  on 
a  pint  of  feed  one  time  and  gorge  them  the 
next  time,  with  a  bushel.  Measure  everything 
give  a  variety  of  food  to  laying  hens  especially. 
Make  provision  in  the  summer  for  a  supply  of 
green  food  for  the  coming  winter,asilo  is  cheap- 
ly made  and  will  be  found  invaluable  for  egg 
production.  Don't  get  into  your  head  after  you 
have  been  in  the  business  six  months,  the  idea, 
that  you  know  more  than  those  who  have  been 
at  it  as  many  years  and  are  still  learning.  If 
you  locate  near  a  good  market  (and  this  is  most 
essential),  success  will  surely  crown  your  ef- 
forts. Let  the  three  P's  be  your  motto,  pluck, 
patience  and  perseverance. 

I  am  afraid;  C.  R.  Newcomb,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  who  "hungers  and  thirsts  for  informa- 


tion" upon  poultry  raising  on  such  an  enormous 
scale  is  likely  to  perish  before  he  receives  the 
desired  information.  We  could  tell  him  of  a  poul- 
try ranch  at  Gordon  City,  Long  Island,  that  cost 
the  proprietors  many  thousand  dollars  to  es- 
tablish. There  were  to  be  so  many  eggs  produced 
that  not  an  egg  was  to  be  brought  from  abroad. 
Claus  Spreckles'  schemes  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  this.  The  poultry  houses  were  simply 
grand.  After  several  seasons'  trial,  the  build- 
ings were  sold  for  the  price  of  old  lumber,  and 
to-day  it  is  a  monument  of  three  men's  folly. 
We  do  not  believe  such  mammoth  establish- 
ments can  be  conducted  successfully,  and 
most  certainly  not  until  one  has  had  wide,  prac- 
tical experience. 

It  is  useless  to  send  postal  cards  full  of  ques- 
tions for  us  to  answer.  We  are  pleased  to  an- 
swer any  questions  when  a  stamp  accompanies 
them.  Be  as  brief  as  possible  and  write  legibly. 


Special  Articles. 

What  our  back  numbers  contain  all  should 
have.  For  five  cents  you  get  a  whole  book  on 
the  subject  treated.  For  the  benefit  of  new 
readers  we  give  the  list  below.  Cut  this  out  and 
paste  it  up. 

Home-Made  Brooders.  June,  1S85. 

Caponizing.  Answers  Regarding  Incubators. 
Description  of  Hamburghs.  July,  1885. 

The  Egg  and  its  Formation,  (illustrated). 
Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated).  Diseases  of  Ducks 
August,  1885. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description.)  Preserving 
Eggs.  Sept ,  1885. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description.)  Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description.)  Dakin's  Brooder. 
Dec,  1885. 

Black  Javas.  Jan.,  1886. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese,  (des- 
cription.)  Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of  Ducks. 
The  AVest  Chester  Gape  and  Roup  Cure.  Oct., 
1886. 

All  about  Roup,  eight  columns.  November, 
1886. 

All  about  Cholera,  seven  columns.  December 
1886. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  columns, 
Doc  1886,  and  Jan.  1887. 

Caponizing,  (illustrated.)   January,  1887. 

Wheeler's  Roup  Cure.  Price  for  Every  Week 
in  the  Year.  February,  1887. 

Gapes,  four  columns.  March,  1887. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys,  seven  columns  The 
Hatching  Process.  May,  1887. 

Poultry  Houses.  Brooders. 

How  to  make  the  Hot-Water  Incubator,  (illus- 
trated.) French  Mode  of  Cramming  Fowls. 
Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving  Receipt.  Why 
Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells.  July,  1887. 

Howe's  Hammonton  Broiler  Farm,  (illustra- 
ted.) How  to  Manage  Chicks.  Brooders.  The 
Houdan  Fowl,  (description.)   October,  1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns.  An 
Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House.  Septem- 
ber, 1887, 

All  About  Lice,  five  columns.  An  Egg  Tester, 
(illustrated.)  Oct.  1887. 

Poultry  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg-Bound. 
Feather  Pulling.  Soft  Shell  Eggs.  Hens  Eat- 
ing Eggs.  Bumble  Foot,  Scabby  Legs,  Worms, 
(six  columns  on  diseases.)  A  Big  Egg  Farm, 
(Prices.)   November,  1887. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  December,  1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  for  Past- 
ing Up.  How  to  Raise  Ducks.  Shipping  and 
Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago.  January,  1888. 

Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  two  years  given, 
and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  every  week 
in  the  year,  for  New  York  and  Chicago.  Hough- 
ton's (Cleveland)  Poultry  House.  February, 
1888. 

The  A.  P.  A.  Meeting.  A  Plan  for  Ventila- 
ting (illustrated).  March,  1888. 

The  Fat  Sitting  Hen  Theory.  Oyster  Shells. 
How  to  Manage  Geese.  May,  1888. 

How  Much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheat)  Tank  for 
Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June,  188S. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.  July,  1888, 

All  About  Ducks,  five  .columns.  Maj.  Jor- 
dan's Hot  Water  System.   August,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The  Fer- 
ret. Feeding  for  Eggs.  September,  1888. 

Poultry  Houses,  Incubators  and  Appliances 
(illustrated).  Brown's  Condition  Powder. 
Rankin's  10,000  Pekins.  Varieties  of  Pigeons. 
October,  1888. 

Description  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Langshans,  Hou- 
dans,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Fine  columns.  How 
to  Place  the  Thermometer,  (illustrated.)  Nov., 
1888 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market— all  about  it.  Dec, 
1888 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  Much  to  Feed. 
The  Kinds  of  Food.  Condition  Powders.  A 
Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Compass.  Nearly  eight 
columns  on  Feeding,  Jan.,  1889. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with  Cold  Air, 
Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb.,  1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).    The  Farm 


tents  for  any  year  (indexed)  for  ten  cents,  or 
you  can  get  any  year  bound.  As  so  many  write 
us  asking  which  number  contains  certain 
articles,  we  hope  this  will  be  retained,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  look  over  four  or  five  years 
back  to  find  an  article  some  reader  may  wish, 
for  there  have  been  over  10,000  subjects  given 
since  the  paper  was  published. 


The  American  White  Wyandotte  CUb. 

A  long  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  White  Wyandotte  Club  took  place 
February  21, 1890,  at  the  American  Institute,  New 
York  City.  This  club  is  probably  the  strongest 
in  members  as  well  as  the  most  harmonious  in  the 
country.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  prepare 
a  series  of  six  pictures  giving  accurate  views  of 
the  shape  and  general  make  up  of  the  White 
Wyandotte.  These  pictures  together  with  such 
ideas  relating  to  the  judging  and  the  correct 
standard  of  the  breed  it  is  hoped  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  coming  catalogue  issued  annually 
by  the  club.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  every 
breeder  of  White  Wyandottes  to  join  the  club 
and  assist  in  perfecting  one  of  the  best  breeds 
ever  introduced.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President,  F.  T.  Underbill,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents,  E.  H.  Knapp,  Fabius.  N.  Y. : 
W.  N.  Croffut,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  John  R. 
Ayer,  Peekskill,N.  Y.;  A.  M.  Hough.  Sandusky, 
Ohio:  A.  A.  Howland,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Executive  Committee,  O.  K.  Sharp,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.;  Jones  Wilcox,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.;  W. 
G.  Clark,  Wyandotte,  N.  Y. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  : 
J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Patterson,  N.  Y. ;  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.;  W.  H.  Hamilton, 
Danielsonville,  Ct.;  Robert  Seaman,  Jericho, 
L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Cutting  Off  the  Combs. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  among  game  breed- 
ers to  cut  off  the  combs  and  wattles  of  the  males, 
remarks  Farm  and  Fireside.  It  is  not  believed 
to  be  a  cruel  process,  but  of  that  we  are  not  so 
sure,  as  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  body 
is  attended  with  pain  to  a'certain  extent.  Leg- 
horn breeders  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  cutting  off  the  combs  in  order  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  the  frost  in  winter,  which  cuts  off  the 
combs  slowly  and  painfully.  The  one  is  done 
quickly  and  the  other  is  slow  torture.  It  is  not 
safe  to  cut  off  the  combs  and  wattles  of  old  birds 
as  they  bleed  very  profusely.  Young  birds 
(males  and  females)  may  be  "dubbed"  when 
four  months  old,  or  as  soon  as  the  comb  is  well 
developed.  Use  a  sharp  shears  or  razor.  A  very 
sharp  knife  will  answer.  Cut  off  the  wattles 
first  and  then  the  comb,  and  bathe  the  parts 
with  cold  alum  water.  The  solution  of  alum 
should  be  as  strong  as  possible,  and  the  parts 
well  saturated  with  it.  Our  advice  is  not  to  cut 
at  all  if  It  can  be  avoided,  and  subject  the  large 
comb  breeds  only  to  the  process.—  Farm  and 
Fireside. 


Eggs  and  Thier  Grades. 


Eggs  are  graded  in  the  market,  the  highest 
prices  being  paid  for  those  known  as  "near  by." 
Canada  fresh,  Western  fresh  gathered,  Canada 
ice-packed,  Western  ice-packed,  ice-house, 
Canada  limed  and  Western  limed  are  some  of 
the  terms  used  to  designate  the  quality  of  eggs. 
The  limed,  ice-packed  and  Western  sell  at  the 
lowest  rates.  The  regular  market  wholesale 
rates  are  twenty-two  cents  a  dozen  for  the  best, 
with  fourteen  cents  for  the  ice-house  and  seven- 
teen cents  for  the  limed.  The  difference  may 
not  seem  great,  but  it  is  really  50  per  cent.,  and 
shows  that  when  eggs  are  preserved  and  placed 
on  the  market  they  will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
fresh-laid  articles,  and  ic  is  for  this  reason  that 
so  few  engage  in  the  business  of  preserving  eggs 
for  late  sales,  says  the  Manchester  Mirror. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


May 


J.  R.  Brabazon. 

The  gentleman -whose  "ricture"  we  give  in 
this  issuf  ha*  been  breeding  poultry  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  the  old  Shanghai,  and  he  is  famil- 
iar with  every  variety  in  the  Standard.  He  has 
won  at  Chicago  and  all  the  leading  shows.  He 
breeds  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls,  and  can  supply  the  most  exacting  custo- 
mer. There  are  few  breeders  who  have  bred 
poultry  longer  than  Mr.  Brabazon,  and  he  has 
been  an  exhibitor  of  choice  breeds  for  many 
years.   

What  Two  Young  Ladies  Did. 

Ladies  who  determine  to  succeed  can  do  so, 
and  those  who  wish  to  know  if  ladies  can  suc- 
ceed with  poultry,  may  be  informed  that  the 
"Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,"  at  Baldwins,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  is  operated  exclusively  by  two 
young  ladies,  Misses  Mumby  and  Thomas.  Two 
years  ago  these  iwo  young  ladies  conceived  the 
idea  that  thev  could  make  poultry  raising  a 
profitable  business,  and  much  more  congenial 
than  many  other  occupations 
which  women  are  engaged  in, 
and  which  are  every  year  be- 
coming more  over  crowded.  At 
the  time,  they  were  living  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  their  grounds 
consisting  of  tox200  feet,  their 
green  house  being  converted 
into  a  brooder  house.  The  vent- 
ure proved  a  success,  and  last 
April  they  purchased  at  Bald- 
wins, a  farm  of  ten  acres,  bor- 
dering on  a  lake,  admirably 
adapted  for  poultry  and  duck 
raising.  The  voung  ladies  plan- 
ned the  poultry  houses,  brooder 
house  and  incubator  room.  The 
main  building  is  216  feet  long 
and  fifteen  feet  wide,  divided 
into  twenty-four  pens, with  wire 
runs  fifty  feet  long,  the  runs 
openiiiL;  into  a  large  field, which 
is  planted  with  rye,  or  other  fod- 
der for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  poultry.  The  floors  of  the 
pens,  and  some  of  the  runs,  are 
littered  with  forest  leaves. 
When  hard  grain  is  fed  it  is 
thrown  among  the  leaves,  and 
the  scratching  and  work  of  find- 
ing the  kernels  keep  the  chick- 
ens in  a  healthv  condition. 

Adjacent  to  this  larger  build- 
ing is  the  incubator  room,  20x20 
feet,  where  the  chicks  are 
hatched  in  the  brick  basement, 
while  the  second  floor  serves  for 
an  office  and  picking  room.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  they  had 
about  600  chicks,  from  two 
months  to  two  minutes  old,  and 
more  coming  from  the  incuba- 
tor. From  the  incubator  they 
are  put  in  the  brooder  house,  in 
which  are  several  Pineland 
Brooders.  At  present  they  are 
raising  only  Light  Brahmas 
(Felch  strain)  and  Imperial  Pe- 
kin  ducks  (Rankin's),  and  we 
never  saw  a  hea  thier  or  finer 
looking  lot  of  stock.  Besides 
celling  eggs  and  poultry  to 
breeders,  they  send  to  market 
on  an  average  100  pounds  of 
dressed  poultry  and  fifty  dozen  eggs  per  week. 
The  poultry  sent  to  market  is  dry  picked  and 
the  eggs  carefully  assorted, washed  and  stamped, 
and  are  much  sought  after  and  command  the 
highest  prices. 

Tnese  young  ladies  are  successful  for  several 
reasons.  First,  they  are  intelligent  and  read  all 
the  poultry  literature  they  can  get.  Second, they 
commenced  on  a  small  scale  and  gradually  en- 
large their  business.  Third,  they  do  not  trust  to 
the  hired  man.  but  do  most  of  the  work  them- 
selves. Fourth,  they  have  courage  and  deter- 
mination. They  intend  to  make  their  poultry 
farm  a  name  that  will  be  well-kuown  among 
poultry  raisers,  and  they  will  do  it. 

It  il  not  often  that  young  ladies  will  boldly 
step  forward,  set  the  example  and  succeed,  but 
these  ladies  have  done  so,  which  is  encouraging 
to  others.  They  breed  not  only  fancy  stock^but 
also  make  a  business  of  poultry  and  eggs  for 
market. 


success  with  it,  but  had  a  number  of  eggs 
pipped,  and  the  chicks  died  in  the  shell.  From 
what  I  read  in  my  March  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  I  becan  e  satisfied  that  they  were 
either  killed  by  too  much  heat  or  too  much 
moisture.  Having  oeen  careful  nor  to  allow  the 
heat  to  reach  over  102°,  I  did  not  thrik  the 
cause  came  from  that.  I  have  a  square  pan  lOx 
13  inches,  and  one  inch  deep,  which  sets  in  the 
ventilator,  between  ventilator  pipes  coming 
through  the  bottom,  which  1  filled  with  water  at 
110°  when  I  put  the  eggs  in.  This,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  sprinkling,  on  the  19th  day, 
(which  I  did  with  a  wisp  broom  and  water 
drawn  from  tank  at  time  of  changing),  has  been 
all  the  moisture  they  have  received.  I  did  not 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  above  9S°  during 
the  last  seven  days.  (102°  previous  to  that). 
When  I  rested  I  took  out  four  eg.ts.  anil  four 
more  I  marked  as  doubtful.  From  fifty-six  eggs 
put  in  at  the  start  I  have  taken  forty-two  chick- 
ens (three  of  which  I  have  killed  since)  and  not 
an  egg  pipped  that  did  not  hatch.  As  an  experi- 
ment I  am  running  my  Prairie  State  Incubator, 
having  removed  the  moisture  pans  entirely. 
Among  my  hatches,  both  from  hens  and  incuba- 
tors, 1  have  what  i  call  crazy  chickens,  which 
throw  themselves  on  their  backs  the  moment 
they  are  out  of  the  shell,  and  will  not  remain  in 


has  died, but  have  commenced  laying.  I  believe  • 
its  something  they  are  fond  of,  and  should  be 
given  them  to  keep  them  healthy. 

One  must  not  mistake  some  other  disease  for  ■ 
cholera,  as  is  often  the  case.  Our  book  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  has  a  long  treatise  on  cholera, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  as  the  summer  is  coming  the 
article  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  poultry- 
men. 


Hatching  by  Experiment. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Brown,  221  W.  4th  street,  Erie,  Pa., 
sends  us  a  letter  which  is  quite  interesting.  He 
has  made  several  experiments,  which  he  gives 
our  readers.  Mr.  Brown  writes: 

As  I  am  an  amateur  at  the  poultry  businesses 
well  as  a  new  subscriber  to  your  paper,  you  may 
expect  me  to  bother  you  with  correspondence, 
for  I  am  seeking  information.  I  have  just  had 
a  hatch  from  one  of  my  incubators.  One  of 
those  "home-made''  ones.  Last  year  I  had  fair 


J.  R.  BRAB AZOX.  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 

any  other  position.  My  breeders  are  healthy 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

We  do  not  advise  sprinkling  eggs,  as  it  lowers 
the  temperature  suddenly,  and  may  kill  the 
chicks  in  the  shells  by  chilling  them.  The 
"crazy"  chicks  usually  come  from  eggs  layed  by 
fat  hens.  At  least  such  is  our  experience,  though 
it  may  be  from  some  other  cause.  The  moisture 
problem  is  unsettled.  We  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  moisture  is  eliminated  altogether  after 
awhile,  which  can  be  done  if  no  currents  of  air 
flow  over  the  eggs. 


Sumac  Berries  for  Cholera. 

It  often  happens  that  a  discovery  is  made  that 
may  be  valuable,  and  though  we  have  not  tried 
the  remedy,  yet  we  present  a  letter  from  Mr.  G. 
W.  Williams,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  which  may  be 
of  great  service  to  those  interested.  He  says: 

I  read  in  one  of  your  back  papers  a  remedy 
for  chicken  cholera.  It  was  to  steep  sumac 
berries  in  water,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid  in  a  pailful  of  the  water.  Where  I 
lived  they  had  lost  some  fifty  fowls, so  I  gathered 
a  half  bushel  of  berries  and  set  them  down  out- 
side until  after  dinner.  When  I  went  out  I  found 
the  fowls  busy  picking  them,  and  I  threw  out 
about  half,  and  they  ate  up  about  one  peck  each 
day,  for  about  one  week,  and  not  a  single  fowl 


Broken  Flint  and  Other  Points. 

Mr.  John  J.  Mercer,  Leaman  Place,  Pa.,  sup- 
plies the  broiler  farms  with  ground  flint,  and  in 
his  experience  he  has  found  our  claims,  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  flint  as  grit,  to  be  correct. 
We  use  the  flint  regularly,  and  it  has  saved  the 
hens  many  annoyances,  while  the  fine  flint  is 
just  what  the  chicks  want.  Mr.  Mercer  writes: 
I  will  tell  you  that  my  experience  with  broken 
flint  as  grit  proves  conclusively  the  correctness- 
of  your  assertions  witli  reference  to  oyster 
shells.  I  never  use  oyster  shells, 
and  prior  to  my  using  flint  grit 
the  hens  would  lay  soft-shelled 
?Pd  i1!6'1"1688  eggs.  The  use  of 
the  flint  was  commenced  and 
there  are  no  more  soft-shells. 
Une  of  your  correspondents  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  oyster 
shells  are  necessary,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  lime  in"  splashes  on 
the  egg  shells.after  he  had  com- 
menced to  use  ovster  shells 
Now.  no  one  would  claim  that 
there  is  soluble  lime  in  flint,  yet 
its  use  will  cause,  at  times,  the 
lime  to  appear  in  the  same  wav 
on  the  egg  shell.  I  want  to  tell 
you  also  the  manner  in  which  I 
raise  broilers  most  suecessfullv 
First  of  all.  after  the  chicks  are 
taken  from  the  incubator,  they 
are  placed  in  a  room  in  which 
the  temperature(six  inches  from 
the  floor)  ranges  from  90  to  10O 
degrees.  The  first  feed  is  fine 
broken  flint,  small  size,  and 
bread  crumbs  one  meal.  Then 
baked  cake  once  a  day.  I  mix 
the  cake  and  a  raw  egg  together 
—say  to  a  dry  crumble.  Start 
them  in  on  cracked  wheat  and 
whole  wheat  as  soon  as  they 
will  take  it.  So  much  for  feed. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  water  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  just 
enough  to  keep  the  air  moist. al- 
though the  chicks  are  perfectly 
dry.  To  sum  it-all  up— keep  heat 
near  100  degrees,  give  sharp, 
broken  flint  for  grit,  raw  egg. 
once  in  the  day,  to  keep  the 
bowels  right,  and  moisture  in 
the  room.no  bottom  heat.  There 
is  not  a  touch  of  bowel  trouble. 
Green  food  was  given,  as  I 
thought  they  needed  it.  In 
considering  the  case  presented 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Swisher,  in  which 
the  feathers  become  dead  and 
stiff,  and  a  scurf  appeared  on 
the  skin,  I  would  say  that  the 
sentence  "doctoring  for  lice  all 
winter-'  furnishes  the  clue.  Too- 
much  coal  oil  on  fowls  will  act  in 
that  manner.  I  presume  he  has  been  using  coal 
oil  for  lice,  and  in  some  way  the  fowls  got  a 
quantity  on  their  feathers  and  skin.  One  of  my 
hens  sought  shelter  under  a  frame,  on  which  I 
had  a  coal  oil  barrel,  during  a  heavy  rain,  and 
the  oil,  which  was  washed  down  on  her  by  the 
rain,  made  her  feathers  stiff  and  wiry,  and 
created  a  scurf  on  her.  She  did  not  come  around 
all  right  until  she  moulted. 

The  above  letter  has  some  valuable  points  on 
feeding  broilers,  and  also  in  the  manner  of 
keeping  them  warm.  There  is  no  reason  why 
chicks  should  not  be  raised  in  a  warm  room  in 
winter.  Mr.  Mercer  keeps  the  heat  at  100  de- 
grees near  the  floor,  as  he  mentions  above,  and 
he  is  very  successful. 


New  York  Prices. 

Messrs.  W.  F.  Redleigh  &  Co.,  332  Washington 
street,  New  York  City,  send  us  the  prices  daily. 
Up  to  April  15th  prices  of  broilers  were  forty- 
five  cents  per  pound. (for  choice), roasting  chick- 
ens twenty  cents,  capons  twenty-two  cents, 
turkeys  sixteen  cents,  and  fowls  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound,  dressed.  Live  poultry 
sells  very  close  to  the  dressed  stock  now.  Itr 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  always 
different  prices  for  different  kinds  of  stock. 
Don't  condemn  the  commission  merchant  be- 
cause vour  stock  is  not  choice.  He  can  only  selS 
according  to  quality. 
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A Bagwell,  Sharp,  Ky.,  Lang,  Brahs,  Coch,  P. 
•  R's.,Houdau,  Legs,  P.  Duck,  T.  Geeseeggs  1$. 

A a    p|  *QU   Oquawka,  111.,  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn 
.  A.  l/LAlM,  Eggs  SI  per  15:81.75  per  30. 

■  gents  wanted.  Si  an  hour.  50  new  articles.  Cata- 
.  Hkigue  and  sample  free.  C.E.  Marshall.  Lockport,  X.Y 


B 


B 


B 


ronze  Turkevs  and  Light  Brahmasa  specialty. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  X.  6.  Parks,  Philippi,  W.Va. 

Leghorn  Eggs.— S1.50  per  13  Guaranteed  pure. 
,  Howard  Beans,  1222  Astpuith  St.,  Balcimoie,  Md. 

arred  &  W.P.  Rocks.  S.  Wyandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.   40-pp.  cat.    W.C.  HART,  Walden,  X.  Y. 


B 


arred  1'.  Rocks,  Rose  C.  B.  Leghorns  &  P  Dudks. 
Eggs  SI. 00.    E.  B.  Ketcham,  South  Haven,  Mich  . 


B 


uff  Cochins  exclusively.  Eggs SI. 50  for  13.  Best  of 
strain,  cat.  free.   J.  P.  Pyle,  Willow  Dale,  Pa. 


BROILER   SIZE  BROKEN  FtlST, .SI. 00  per 


E 


uus.  Jno.  I.  Mercer,  Leaniau  Place,  Pa. 

GGS?'. 50  per  "5.  S.C.B.and  W.  Leg.  Imp. Pekin 
Ducks.   K.  E.  Bnflingtou,  Milburn,  N.  J. 


Eggs— Lt.  Br,  Bf.Coch,  B.  P.Rock.  Pek.  Bants,  SI  .50 
per  13,  82.50  per  26.  cir.  G.  Strange,  Betzer,  Mich. 


E 


GGS.— B.  Langshans,  Houdans,  S.  Wyandottes. 
Mrs.  31.  E.  MARTIN,  Greenfield.  Ohio. 


E 
E 


GGS.  From  15  var.  pure  bred  Poultry,  SI  per  13. 
Catalogue  free.   J.W.  Miller,  Craighead,  Pa. 


GGS  FOR  HATCHING.— Plymouth  Rocksonly. 
SI  per  13  eggs.  P.  M.Tyler,  East  Aurora,  X.V. 


F 


IXE  laying,  prize  winning  P.  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns.   G.  E.  Chalfant,  Brooklyn  Village,  O. 


F 


OR  SALE.  -Eggs:  AY.  P.  Rocks  and  R  C.W. Legs, 
at  $1.25  3  13.  G.H  T.Cronenwett.  Woodville.O. 


F 


OR  Light  Brahma  eggs  at  S2.00  per  setting  of  13. 
Write  JOHN  T.  EBSON,  Blaine,  Iowa, 


t4/^1  Whizz,"' 15  eggs  .$1.50.  W.P.  Rocks, R.  C.W. 
VT  Legs,  S.Wyan.    W.D.Hall,  Wellington;  hio. 


tsaiah  K.  Kulp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeds  L.  Brahs, 
S.  Wy&::,  P.  Rs.  Fine  stock  for  sale,  also  Eggs. 


W.COOK.Poneto.Ind  ,R.C.W.,v.  B.  Leghorns, 
,  S.  Wyandotte  eggs,  15  §1.25, 30  $2.00.  Cockerels. 


JT.  Bl'Ll,  Westville,  Ohio,  breeds  the  bes 
•  P. Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Rouen  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 

I  IPUT  DQAUMAC  Standard  birds.  Eggs,  52  50. 
LlUfl  I  DnAnlllHO.F  Place, Jr.,E Orange, N.J. 


aiigshans  —  Pen  of  S  fowls  average  10  lbs.  each. 
.  Eggs  82  per  15.     W.  J.  Robinson,  Lapeer,  Mich. 


M 


ammoth  Lt.Brahmasdl  It). cock), S.  Wyandottes 
Eggs  $2.  Cir.  free.   A.  D. Colegiove,  Corry,  Pa. 


o 


A.  COLE,  Kinsman,  O  —White  Leghorn  eg 
.  S2  per  sitting;  S3. 25  for  2  settings. 


>ly.  Rock  eggs  SI  per  13:  T.  Goose, SI  per  7;  B.  Tur- 
key, SI. 50  per  11.  .Mrs.  E.  J.  Bottoroff,  Vesta,  Ind. 


Hymouth  Rocks,  Lac.  &  Wht.  Wyandottes.  Eggs 
SI  per  sitting.  T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson,  N.Y. 


DTft  miHD  Barretl  P.  Rook  Eggs  83.00. 
iCft  uUllIU  James  E.  Church,  Hackensack,  X.J. 


"OoseC.  Br  Leghorns,  score  92  to  91  points  Egg; 
XV  |2  per  13:  $5  per  39.  J.  A  Weld,  Brighton,  niinois, 


B 


C.  B.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Circular 
.  free.        J.  L.  RAXDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


s, 


C.W.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Eggs  S2  00  per  15. 
  J.  F.  HKitiEK.  Erie.  Pa. 


F.  Ridall,  Berwick.  Fa..  S.  L.  Wyandottes, B, 
»  Minorcas  and  Dark  Brahmas.    Eggs  for  sale. 


s 


prnce  Bank  Eangshans  for  price  and  quality. 
{2 per  13,    A.M.  Allebach,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


1? 

w 


T7"h.  (R.  OLegs,  B.  Min,  Wh.  Wy.  and  Lt.  Br, 
1  Circular.  A.  H.  WILLS,  Belleville,  Pa. 


C,  Beekey,  Salem,  Ind., breeder  of  Derbyshire 
«  Red  Caps.   Eggs  for  sale.    Write  him. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BARRED  PLY. 
ROCKS  and  EIGHT  BR  All  MAS  a  special- 
v.       WM.  H.  VAX  DOREN,  BUCKINGHAM,  III. 


B 


LACK  MINORCAS  a  specialty.  Warranted 
pure  stock.    Eggs  SI  .00  per  13;  S2. 00  per  30. 

C  .  T.  XEILL,  E.  Rochester,  O. 


B 


aired  P.  Rocks,  S  Wyandottes  A  B.  Langshans. 
Eggs  ?2  per  15.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 
Address  Jas.  Taukersley,  Sandy  Point,  Texas. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  FOWLS  and  EGOS. 
Eggs,  SI. 50  per  setting;  2  settings,  82.50.  Fowls 
on  Ranch.  J.C  BEEMAX,  P.O.Box  1352,  Denver,  Col. 


T~>  arred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  F.  Dks,  Wire-haired 
-O  Terriers  and  Shep.  Dogs.  Eggs.  China  Grove 
Poul.Y'ds,  Port  Allen,  West  B.  Rouge,  La.,  F.  F.  Fell. 


f  rUTDfil   Ohio  Poultry  Clnb,  Mt.  Gilead, 

Lt. II  I  nKL  o  ,  breeders  of  20  varieties  of  high 
class  poulti  y .   Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 


Cicilians,  the  coming  fowl.   Mv  stock  is  the  best. 
Eggs  S3  for  13.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs  S1.50  for  13. 
C.  C.  Robertson,  1109  Eighth  St.,  Lynchburg,  Ya. 


OWistar Thompson,  Salem,  X".  J. .breeder  of  high- 
•  class  S.  C.W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  82  per  13;  S3  per  26 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

DA.  JOHNSON,  WATERLOO,  IOWA.  Breeder 
.  of  fine  Bl'k  Mins.,  Part.  Cochins  and  Colored 
Mus'yD'ks.  Stock  for  sale.    Eggs.   Sat'fac'n  guar. 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.Brahmas,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz. and  tes.  Prices  rea. 


DEATH  TO  LICE on 


lars  free. 


vermin  on  poultry.  Particu- 
D.  J.  Lambert,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Eggs.— SI  C0perl3.   S.  S.Ham  burgs,  Houdans.  Lt. 
Brah,  S.  C.  Bro. Leg.,  B. B. R. Game,  Ban. &  Pekin 
Ducks.   Sat.  guar.   H.  A.  Noeckel,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  Pekin  Ducks. 


A.  IE.  JAMES, 


Great  Falls.  N.  H. 


Eggs,  White,  Barred  &  Peacombed  P.  Rocks,  Silver 
&  White  Wyans.   $2  per  13:  $5  per  40.    Send  for 
Circular.  oR.  R-  Fisher,  McConnell,  111. 

TTiggs— B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  B  .Leghorns,  W.Wyandotte 
I  J  j2  per  13,  S3  per  26.  B. Turkeys  S3  per  12.  P.Ducks 
SI  50  per  12.  Joseph  J.  Kester,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Eggs  from  selected  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes^  per  13:  Brown  Leghorns  SI 
per  13.        Geo.  J5.  Howell,  Howell's  Depot,  X.  Y. ' 

I j^ggs  for  hatching.— B  &  W.  Minorcas,  W.  Wvan, 
J  Langs,  Lt.  Bra,  Houdans,  Ply.  Rocks,  13  for  SI. 
Circular.  George  C.  Rice,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Eggs  from  2  pens  high-classBarred  Rocks  S2  per  13. 
Also  2  pens  Golden  Wyandotte,  dark  birds,  S2.50 
per  13.  Dr.  U.  I.  Wiant,  Marion,  O. 


E 


KffS  for  hatching.— Ancouas, R.  Caps.  Golden 
and  White  Wyandottes.  S2.0  i  per  15. 

DR.  J.  R.  GIBBS,  'Washington,  X.  J. 


IP  PC  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  SI. 00  for  13;  R.  C.  W. 
LUUO.  Leghorns  S1.50  for  13:  W.  C.  B.  Polish  82.00 
for  13.    W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammontou,  N 


Express  prepaid  on  eggs  from  my  high-class  L. 
Brahinas.   SI  50  per  13:  82.50  per  26.  A  few  fowls 
for  sale  yet.     J.  S.  HALL1N,  East  Lnion,  Minn. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.    P.  Cochin  pen  headed 
by  cock  scoring  91.  82. 50  per  13.  L.Bram.,  S.C.B. 
Leg.  §1.50  per  13.  Emmet  B.  Seeds,  Abilene,  Kan. 


EGGS  from  Bronze  and  Wild  cross-bred  Turkevs, 
and  Felch  Lt.  Bram.    Xo  fowls  to  spare.  Cir. 
20th  year.    W.  K.  Eatighlin,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Eggs  for  hatching.— White  Minorcas  82  per  setting. 
White  Wyandottes,  SI. 50.  First  prize  stock.  Best 
in  U.  S.   F.  C.  Branday,  Whitney's  Point,  X".  Y. 


TT'GGS  from  17  varieties  pure-bred  fowls— 75  cents 
Fi  and  upwards  per  13.  Fowls  for  sale  reasonable. 
Illustrated  circular.  L.F.Osburn,  Jacksontown.Ohio. 


"IT^HITE  MINORCAS  EXCH'SIVELY 
>V  WM.  J.  SCHAFBEE,  Erie,  Pa 


bite  Holland  Turkevs,  B.P  Rock,  Lang.  Houd's. 
P.Ducks.  Eggs  cheap.  J. A.  Henry, ("re -co,  la. 


ixTF.it  Layers  TheLangshan.  Eggs.S2per 
13;  83  per26   3  H.  Kaufmans  Son,  Gardner,  111. 


A 


k  II.  ANDERS,  Kulp«ville,  Montgomery  Co  , 
3L.  Pa.,  Breeds  the  best  W.Di  rk.,  Will.lA'-,  W. 
in.  and  P.Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 


ANCONAS,  Eight   Brahinas,  W.  ami  S. 
Wyan's  and  B.  P.  Rocks.   Eggs  from  choice 
stock,  82  per  13.    Dk.S.C.  Mover,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners. 
Eggs  in  season.  Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BB.R  GAMES  — Twells  A  Scotten,  Montmorenci, 
■  Indiana,  took  6  out  of  8  pi  izes  at  the  X.York  show 
on  GAMES  and  GAME  BANTAMS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  carefully  bred  Black  Mi- 
norcas. none  better,  $2  for  15:  S3.00  for  30.  Jacob 
T.Wright, 275  North  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EGGS  OF  W.  C.  B  ,  S.   B.  a: 
Highest  scoring.  Gold  Medals 
Pricesrea.  Cir.  P&M.A.Wini 


D  G  B.POLISH. 
World  Champions 
erter,  So.Elie,  Pa. 


Cf  PC  From  first-class  Golden  Wyandottes,  Red 
LUUO  Caps.  W.P. Rocks.  W.  and B. Min.  :2  per  13. 
W.H.  Cunningham,  Box  K.,  Chenango  Bridge.  X  .Y. 


F 


ine  R.  C.W.  Leg.  &  B.P.  R.,S-">.C0  per  trio;  S10.00 
pen  of  7  or  singly.  Eggs  SI  50  per  13;  82.00  per  26. 
MBS.  J.  II.  PHEEPS,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


GF.  BRADLEY,  924  Fast  11TH  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
.   Breeder  of  a  large  Egg-producing  strain  of 
Black  Minorcas.   $2.00  per  13.    Hens  to  spare. 


G^  olden  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  & 
F  G.  S.  Bantams.   Eggs  for  sale     Write  for 
circular.  O.  E.  BARTLETT,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Ground  beef  scraps,  oyster  shells,  bone  meal,  dess- 
icated  fish,  fresh  bone  and  meat  (ground)  Send 
for>eircular.         C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Hammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators.  S10, 
§18  and  $25:  brooders  $7.  Cat.  free.  W.  B.  Treat, 
(successor  to  W.  E.  Newton),  Atlantic  City,  X.  J. 


H 


L.  Shelly,  Reddick,  111.— L.B  ,B.  Coch, Langs. 
,  S.L.  Wyans,  R.  C  B.  Legs,  Barred  P  Rocks, 
$1  per  13.  S.  S.  Hamb's,  Houd's,  $1  25  per  15 


HOtDAXS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  from 
fine  stock  only.   Eggs  S2.00  per  setting.  Address 
HARRY"  D.  MEAD,'  Hanover,  New  Jersey. 


HA.  Wattles,  Agt.  Pacific  Ex.  Co.,  Baineville, 
•  Kan  .eggs  and  stock  from  the  best  S.  Wyan- 
dottes, B.  P.  Rocks  and  B.  B.  R.  Games  in  the  west. 


I BE  BOSSITER.Box23\GIRARB,Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Seven  breeds  of  Game,  exhibition  and  pit 
fowls  &  eggs  for  sale.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 


'  Mll  tX  GAMES, Red  Caps.  U.  ami  W.Min- 

L  orcas, Wyans, Mottled  Ancouas.    Eggs, $1.50 to  fo. 
LEWIS  C.  BEATTY",  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


Langshans,  S. C.W.  Leghorns.  Bar.  P  Rocks.Bronze 
Turkeys,  Cavuga  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Circular 
free.  HY.  C.  ECKERT,  BeUville,  111. 

I-  ack'a  P.B.Club— 5o  var.    G ood  stock,  farm  bred. 
_J  Stock  and  eggs  in  season .    Eggs  13.  SI. 50;  39,  S3  00. 
Cir.  free.  Arthur  A.  Davis,  Sec,  Clark's  Green,  Ta. 


I  fiMPCUAMC  PFRECROAB  STOCK.  Eggs 

LRRUOnARo  for  hatching  82.00  per  sitting. 
Circular.  John  Blackburn,  Darlington,  YS  is. 


I  IPUT  DDALIMRC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LiUn  I  tSnMnlilHO.  stock  Agent  lor  Prairie 
State Incubator.Miss H.M.Williams, Hammonton  N.J 


LANGSHANS  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

15eggs,S3;  30,  So.   J.  W.  Gamble,  Catawba  Island, O. 


Langshans.  Houdans.  W.  &  L  Wyandottes,  P.  Rock, 
P.  Cochins.Lt.  Brahinas, R.  C.  B.  Legs.  B.  Tur- 
keys.  Write.  J.  D.  Engel, Middleburg,  Md. 


Light  Brahmas  exclusively.    Fine  stock  for  sale 
Eggs  from  high  scoring  breeder,$3  per  sitting:  S7 
per  3  sittings.    Cir.  free.    R.  H.  Burns,  LeMars,  la. 


angs.  and  W.  Borkiitgs  exclusively.  High 
1  class  birds.    Eggs,  81.50  per  13.  Address. 

C.  A.  DEW  EY,  Mejipiiis,  Mo. 


IANGSHANS  ANB  WHITEEEGIIORNS. 
_1  Eggs  for  hatching,  only  83  no  per  setting.  Xo 
Circulars.       JOSEPH  J.  BRADY,  ACTOX,  Cal. 


Lt.  Brahma,  Houdans,  White  and  S.  L.Wyandottes. 
Eggs 81.50  for  13:  82.50  for  26.    Circular  free. 
GEORGE  BOWMAX,  DuBois.Pa.  (Box42.) 

"\/rrs.  L.  W.  Hungerford,  Painesville,  Ohio,  has 
Jylimported  Bl. Spanish.  Bl  .Minorcas,  W. C.B.Polish 
S. S.  Hamburgs,  W. &  S.  Wyandottes.    Eggs  82  per  26. 

PEKIN  Back  Farm.   Eggs  for  hatching  from 
superior  breeders.  81.50  per  dozen.  86  50  per  100. 
Special  rates  large  lots.  F.H.  Fairfield,  Walpole,  Mass. 

PCI/1U  nilPI/C  Just  won  at  X'ew  York.  21 
LlVin  UUbriO,       pounds  per  pair. 

F.  ROWEANB,  Woodbridge,  N  J. 


EGGS 


C.  B.  Leghorn,  B.  P.  Rocks,  L.  Wyandottes 
.  and  L.  Brahmas, $1. CO  per  13. 
5.  G.  WALTEli.  Chaliont  Post-office,  Pa. 


EGGS  from  Xo.l  LI. Brams.  W. Minorcas,  B  Legs, 
and  P.  Ducks,   jl.00  per  setting.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Cir.  free.  G. G.  ALLIS. South  Hill, Pa. 


Fop.  Sale.— Perfect  Hatcher,  1008  egg  size,  just  had 
nen  tank  and  copper.boiler  put  ii  .  Also  6  Pressey 
Brooders.  P.  Powell,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa. 


Frank  R.  Ecker,  Lowell,  Mich.,  breeder  of  Rose 
Comb  Brown   and    White  Eeghorns. 

Free  circular. 


FOR  CHOICE  G.  and  S.  Wyandottes,  W.  &  B  P. 
Rocks  and  s.  C.  B.  Leghorns    Address  J.  E. 
Todd,  Atlantic,  Iowa    16-page  catalogue  free. 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS.    SI. 25  dozen:  S7.00  per  100. 
Salt  water  range.  Rankin  stock.  Pen  Pit  Games 
(Claiborne).   W.J.Swift,  Jr.,Waquoit.  Mass. 

Plum-tree  Poultry  Farm.Wm.  T.  Robinson,  Mill- 
town,  X.  J.,  breeder  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  &  B. 
Plymouth  Rocks.      Eggs  S2.00  per  13:  S3  00  per  26 

Bose  Comb  B.  Leghorns  (Croffutstrain)S.  L.  Wy- 
andottes, also  Pit  Games.  Irish  Grey.  Derbys,  Reds 
&  Blue  Reds.    Eggs  SI  l>r  13.    J.  G  .Mole,  Batavia,  111. 

T)ose  Comb  Brown  Eeghorns  and  Silrer 
J  I  Wvandottes  Eags  SI. 50  per  setting  of 
13.    WIEE  STOECKERT,  Monroe,  Mich. 

RED  CAPS,  ^^f'BJ"s'  E8SS 

A.  S.  STIEEMAN,  Alfred  Centre,  N.Y. 

Ked  Caps  SI. 50:  Black    Minorcas,  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes, R.  C.  Sc.  B.  Leghorns,  Langshans  81. 00 
per  13.         L.  H.  BOWLBY,  Washington,  X.  J. 

SC.  W.  EEGHORNS  (exclusively).  Eggs  from 
Choice  stock.   S2  per  13:  $3  per  26.   CIIAS.  O. 
I1AEE,  Geotgetown,  Kent  County,  Md. 

SINGEE  COMB  BROWN  EEGHORNS  only 
Eggs  S2.00  per  setting  of  15. 
H.  B.  Pinney,  Sheffield,       Warren  County.  Penna. 

CCC  I  Eggs.  P.  Duck.R.  C.W  Leg,  Hou,  Lt.Bra, 
OUL  !  i  aiig.  Ham,  75c  doz:S5  per  10'.  P.  Iiock,  Wyn. 
50c  doz;  S4  per  100.    P.  B.  Martin,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 
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May 


STVyan.  Eggs  $2  for  15.   Pen  scored  93  by  Robin- 
•  son.   Won  6 premiums  at  Decatur,  111..  Jan.  1890. 
Birds  for  sale.  Horrall  Bros.,  Olney,  111. 

CDMIICU  3  specialty  26  years.  J.  BENNETT, 
OrHHIOn  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.  Eggs  52  per 
13;  53.50  per  26;  $5.00  per  39.    Circular  free. 


Turkey,  Geese,  &  Duck  eggs.   Br.&Wh.  Hoi.  Tur: 
$2  per  9;  Toulouse  G's?1.5)per  7;  Rouen D'k  $1.50 
per  9.  Guar.  pure.    Cir.    G.  Strange,  Betzer,  Mich. 

TE.  Bnrrongh,  Roanoke  Poultry  Yards,  Hurff- 
.  ville.  X.J.,  breeds  B.  Coch.,Lt.Bram.,Bar.  P. 
Rocks.    Eggs,  $2  per  13.   Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

WC.  B.  POLISH  exclusively.    Eight  years 
•  exclusive  breeding  of  Predigreed  stuck.  Stamp 
forprices.   Dr.W.V. Woods,  Odessa,  Del. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.    Won  10  of  15 
Prem.,  Detroit- Show.   20  birds  score  92  to  95. 
Stock  for  sale.  Cir.  M.  E.  Rice,  ITtica,  MIcli. 

J.Andrnn.naokentmck,  N  J.— W.Eeg- 
•  horns  and  Ea  Fleche.  Three  first  prizes  & 
two  seconds  at  N.York.    I  won  all  on  La  Fleche. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Best  stock.  10  years  experience.  Eggs  81  per  is. 
Circular  free.   Wm.T.  Creasy  A-  Bro.,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


WHITE  F.  KOCKS.-S.  M.Williams, Monroe- 
ville,  Indiana.    Winners  at  Chicago.   I  keep 
nothing  else.  Grand  Birds.  Refer  to  P.  H.Jacobs. 


White  Minorca?,  Wt .  I' .  Rocks,  Wt.  R.C .  Leghorns, 
Raukin's  strain  P.  Ducks.    Write  for  prices  of 
eggs  and  strain.  Allen  &  Atkin,  Harpersfield,  Ohio. 


\\r  hite  and  Silver  La<-ed  Wyandottes    Eggs  $2  per 
T  V  13.  Choice  of  three  poultry  papers  included  with 
each  order.        Geo.  S.  Page,  Munsonville,  N.  H. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.Wvandottes.  Eggs 
from  best  stock,  *l  .50  per  13;  54.00  per  3d.  Cir- 
cular free.  T.  F.  Miller,  Mattituck,  N  .  Y. 


WJk  BLACK  MINORCAS,  Lt.  Brahmas.B. 
.  Langshans.  Eggs  f2.no  perl.3  Send  for  circu- 
lar.  F.  W.  Eberle,  Girardville,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Wyandottes— 4  breeds— W.  &B.  P.  Rocks,  White 
Minorcas,  Houdans,  Red  Caps  &  B.  Turkeys. 
Circular  free.        M.  F.  Owens,  Curwensville,  Pa". 

WTUTTIE,  Plymouth, Ind.   Eggs  forhatch- 
•  ing.    S.  'Wyandotte,  Buff  Cochin  and  White 
P.Rock.  Stock  first-class    $1  50  per  sitting  of  13. 


QJ»~|  C)  for  13  Light  Brahma  eggs. 
f^l  »£lO  E.  B.  Howe,  Batavia,  Kan 


Pure  bred, 
ane  county,  111. 


$1 


per  sitting.  W.  &  B. P. Rock,  W.  A  L.  Wyans, 
W.&B.Leg.  eggs.  C.H.Watson, Newtown, Pa. 


15 


pggsfor  ^l^White  &  Black  Minonjas,  W.  & 


.LfJ  SrE.  Wyans,  W.  P. Rocks,  Part.  Coch,  B  Langs, 
S.  S.  Hamburgs.      Nipe  Bros.,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

ARTHUR  DATEXPOET,  Gordonsville, 
Va  ,  breeder  of  Silver  Wyandottes,  B. 
2*.  Rocks.  Black  Minorca*<&  Pekin  Buclcs. 
Eggs  $2.50  per  13;  91  per  26.  Buck,  S2  for  11 

CP  Certain  Cure  C  Q  Sure  Shot  P  r  Chick  Feed 
.U. For  Cholera,  O.O. For  Lice.  v.  I. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  flrst-rlass.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER.  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Eggs  of  Toulouse  and  Embden  Geese  ?5.00;  Bronze 
Turkeys,S3  00;  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.00;  Wt.  Guineas 
Lt.Brah.S.C.B.Legs,  Wt.&  Bl  Minorcas  &  P.  Rooks 
51.50.  Pecan  Grove  Fakji,  Okawville,  111. 


First  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

Sew  Orleans. 

PEN  NA. 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


EGGS 


for  hatching— at  bed  rock  prices.  Stamp 
for  illustrated  20-p  cata.  of  25  varieties  of 
selected  poultry.  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  111. 

For  Sale. —100  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan 
fowls  and  chicks  at  $1  and  82  each.  These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
H.  A.  BRADSHAW,  EEIZ.4VIEEE,  1KB. 


For  sale  cheap— good  order— 300  and  600  egg  Eureka 
Incubator*.  Eggs  from  White  and  Barred  P. 
Rocks,  W.  and  L.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  & 
Pekin  Ducks.   Send  stamp  for  particulars. 

"  ^|WM.  H.  COOK,  Newark,  Del. 

"TJUBBARB"  BUCK  BEDS.   Eggs  53.00 
XX  per  13.    Warranted  Dead  Game.    Write  for 
particulars.   (15  years  a  breeder  of  Pit  Stock).  Cocks 
6^  to  7^  tbs.  A.  H.  LANG,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


OMER  .1.  BROWN,  HARFORD.  CORT.  CO., 
N.  Y  ,  Breeder  of  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns  (Knapp 
strain),  offers  eggs  for  hatching,  13  for  $1.25;  26  for  82. 
Fowls  and  Chicks  for  sale  at  all  times.   Terms  cash. 


H 


Tas.n.  Barker,  Nashville,  Tenn.— Silver  Wyan- 
dottes, P.  Rocks,  Langshans,  Buff  &  Part.  Cochins, 
Bro.  Leghorns.  Finest  Pit  Games,  Bed  Game  Bantams 
Eggs,  any  variety,  82  per  13.  Send  for  new  illus.  cata. 

T  ANGSHANS— Eggs  and  cock'ls  from  pure  Imp. 
.Xi  Croad  strain,  also  B.  Leg.  eggs  and  cock'l  from 
Robinson  strain,  very  cheap.  "\\  rite  for  description 
and  prices.  M.  T.  Brown,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

MB  Branday.  Whitney's  Point,  N.Y.— Eggs 
•  for  sale  from  L.B., B. Minorcas,  W.  Wyan,  K. 
C  w.Legs  &  R.  Caps.  All  pens  contain  prize  birds. 
51. 50  for  15  eggs,  but  L.  B.  and  Red  Caps,  52.00  per  15. 


NORTH  RIDGE  ©"oawI BTpr p!;  wen  sT!V. 

Wy&::,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  W.  &  B.  Legs,  and  P  Ducks. 

WHITMOBE  A  HAINES. 


OLEXTANGT  BROODER.  Only  §5.  Pat- 
ented.  1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


T3omona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  originated 
I  &  bred  by  I.C.B.SandsA  Son, Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  ofL. 
Brahmas.   Eggs  52  per  13.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 


TW.  Hooper  *  Co..  423  W.  Franklin  Street, 
•  Baltimore,  Md„  agents  for  the  Prairie  State  In- 
cubator. All  leading  varieties  of  poultry  &  pigeons, 
eggs,  wire  netting,  bone,  shell,  scrap  and  foods. 


The  .Queen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  525.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  anv  incubator:  Send2ceut 
stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D.  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


White  Wyandottes,  scores  at  IndianapoFs, 
Jan.  14-19.90.  Males,90'<_,,93:~.93.  Females.  90',, 
91)4,92,  94, 92, 9:S14.921J,  92'<,.  93,93'  ,.  92',,  93.99,93.  Cir. 
Eggs  ?2.50f>set.  W.J  .Owsley,  M.I).,  Darlington,  Ind 


AUG.  B.  ARNOED,  Dillsburg,  Pa.  Importer 
and  Breeder  of  Indian  (James.  Eggs.  56  per  13. 
W.  Langshans,  85  per  13.  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.Wyan  , 
W.  &B-  Minorcas,  and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  81  per  13. 
R.Caps  $2.00  per  13;  Gol.  Wyan.  52.00  and  51.00  per  13. 


Ebss  81  per  13.— Game  fowls  exclusively.  Bred 
for  sixteen  years.  Irish  Grays,  English  Derbys, 
Heathwoods,  Irish  Black  Reds  (imported)  Mexican 
Grays,  Heathwoods,  Iron  Clads.  Invincibles  and  Tor- 
nadoes.  Circular.    C.  D.  Smith,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Empire  State  Duck  Farm,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  improved 
Pekin  Ducks.  Have  S50  breeders  this  season. 
Raised  16,000  last  year.  Six  vears  experience.  Eggs 
81.50  per  dozen:  8S.0)  per  10 >.  E.  O.  Wilcox,  A.  J. 
Hallock,  S.  B.  Wilcox,  Proprietors. 

r.IiTE*  WYANDOTTES 

Prize  Winners  from  Prize  Strains. 
Bred  by  T.  Wilton  Hill,  Janiesburg,  New  Jersey. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Prize  Winning;  fowls,  Ducks  and  Turkeys— all 
var.    Eggs  $1.50  per  13  :  82.75  per  26.    Catalogue  free. 
Glendola  Poultry  Asso.,  tilendola,  N.  J. 


JR.  FOOT,  Norwood  Park,  111.,  makes  a  spec- 
•  ialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Part- 
ridge Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  Langshans,  Pekin  Ducks 
ana  Toulouse  Geese.  First-class  stock.  2c.  Stamp  for 
lllus.  10-pp.  Circular.  Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


LIGHT  and  BARK  BRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  111  ,  Dec.  'S9.  Also  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns  and  S.  P.  Hamburgs.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  ALFRED  DOYLE, 

129  30th  Street,      -  Chicago,  111. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PKESSEY,  Hammonton,  Bf.  J. 

XTTORCESTER   POI  LTBY  FARM.  F.  G. 

VV  Bean,  Pro.,  Fairview  Village,  Montg.  Co.,  Pa., 
breeds  the  best  Langshans.  W.  ,t  B.  Minorcas.  Wt. 
B.  S.  &Gol.  Wyan,  L.Bra,  &  Wt.  Game,  G.  Sebright 
Bantams.  Eggs  52  per  15, 53  per  30,  except  G.  W.  52  pr  13. 


Black  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS 
ANCONAS  &§?  gS  $  EGGS.  Se8»efor 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,  - 


Pottsville.  Pa 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES 

S.  C.  W.Leghs,  Wht.  Minorcas,  Laced  W  yandottes, 
Rouen,  Brazilian,  Pekin  &  Black  Cayugadueks.  seud 
for  prices, etc.      P.  A.  Webster.Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


PER  SITTING.— Lt.  Bram.,  Langs  ,  B'lk 
J5X  Javas,  W.  &L.Wyan.,  W.  &  B.  Minorcas,  S. 
P.  Hamb'gs,  W. Guineas.  Pekin  an  1  Rouen  Ducks. 
Eggs  from  good  stock.  White  Angora  Rabbits, 
White  Fantail  Pigeons,  Beauties.  For  sale  cheap. 
H.JENKINS,  Jr.,  Natnral  Bridge,  Va. 

Tames  L. Shields',  Washington,  N.  J.  Breeder  of 
* J  W.&  B.  Langs.,  W  &  L.P.R'ks,  R  Caps,  L.Bram, 
B.Min.,  W &G.Wvan  ,G  &S. S.Ham.,  W.  Dork's, 
Polish.  Adalusians,"  W .&  B. Legs,  Spanish,  (.;.  S.  Ban., 
Houdans,  B.  Javas.  Eggs  in  season  Write  wants. 
All  inquiries  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered. 


DSTJTFVE*  COCHINS. 

I  won  1st.,  on  Cock  at  NEW  YORK.  1st., 
2d.  and  3d  at  SYRACUSE.  Grand  Birds.  Can 
not  be  beaten.  W.  H.  ATKINSON. 

Rome,  New  York. 


Illustrations  for  POl'LTBY  BREEBEKS 

we  have  a  large  variety  of  cuts  of  Poultry, Poultry 
Houses,  Incubators,  Brooders,  Fixtures,  etc..  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Seud  10  cents  for  full  set 
of  proofs. 

Poultry  Keeper  Co..  Parkesbnrg,  Pa. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR, 

Send  for  new  circular.    Drawer  6!)8. 
A.  F.  WIEEIAMS,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Agents'  profits  per  month.    Will  prove 
it  or  pay  forfeit.   New  portraits  just  out. 
A  53.50  Sample  sent  free  to  all 
W.  H.  Chidester  A  Son  26  Bond  St  ,  N.  Y. 

E.  R.  GIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
-stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


X  LOOK  AT  THIS.  X 

Dickey  &  Mixter,  Milan,  Ohio,  breeders  of  pure  bred 
poultry.  14  varieties:  also  pedigreed  Mastiff  &  English 
Pug  dogs.  Will  give  away  in  premiums  to  customers 
5699.25  this  season.  Write  for  cata  and  particulars  free.. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 


Are  the  hand- 
somest Fowls  in 

existence.  Price  list  and  a  Handsome  Chromo, 
"GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES, "  for  2-cent  stamp. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  52  50  per  13:  $4.50  for  26;  56  per 
33.  A.  J.  FOIXCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WAS  HER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR.. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for" 
cir.  F. Schwarz, M'f 'g.,  Pairfiel  d,  Conn 

HOUDAXS  ONLY. 

THE  oldest  continuous  breeder  of  Thoroughbred 
Houdans  in  this  country.   A  clean  sweep  of  all  the> 
1st  and  specials  at  the  Great  New  York  Shows,  '84, 
'85, '86, '8S  ,i  "90.   Eggs,S3  per  13;  S3  per  26  :  57  per  3!i. 
Chicks  in  Fall.  Daniel  Pinckney,  So  Onondaga,  X .  Y. 


JOE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS  ON  EGGS. 

From  Pure  Bred  Eight  Brahma,  Silver 
Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  and  Black  Minorca  Fowls 

to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Send 
tor  Circular.  52  for  13:  S3  for  26.  Stock  for  sale.  Joe 
Graves,  Agt.  Amer. Express,  Black  River.N.A". 


fVi  i  H  ST  R'Q    SIEVER  SPANGEEB  HAM 

Ifl  I  n  L,  n  O   burgs  Awarded,  Cock,  1st;  Hen, 
1st;  Cockerel,  1st,   Pullet,  1st:  and  all  Specials 
New  York  City,  February  19th  to  25th,  1S90.  Eggs 
Hatching  from  my  best  prize  matings,  83.00  per  15 
55  00  per  30.        S.  O.  MINER, 

Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


at 
for 


NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins. 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes.  Black  Minor- 
cas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  52.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills.  eataloo><e~ 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  V. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.   We  are  prepared  to  furnish  "eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton, 


ClfSJC  rUIPt/TMC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain 
rlrSC,  bnlLrVLllO  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANBOTTES.  EANWSHANS.  EIGHT 
BRAHMAS.BEVMOVTJI  ROCKS.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BLACK  BI  FF 
and  PARTBIBGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
BYCKS.  W.  H.  JonNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


WUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS,  great 

Rock  Island  Show,  Not.  30.  1*SS. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to98%.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  tor  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  MI  NGER,  BeKalb,  111. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  t*ZZ^i%\& 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Semi  6  1-cent  stamjs 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Prop'r.,  Delavan,  Wis. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  T  and  5,  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  81  25, postpaid.  We  have  Vols.  2. 
3,4 and 5 combined, with  complete  index,in  ouevol- 
ume, f or  52. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  Vol.  0  is  not  yet  bound,  nor  is  the 
index  prepared,  but  will  be  announced  when  ready. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


r0 R  WHITE  MJNORCAS  v~?0 

BuvTheI  J  ESS  E  ROB  f  RTS.ifcv.  ,- 

Best,    j   E  R'|  EV  P  A — — " '     -  E  «  = 


IMPROVED 

PINELAND  BROODERS, 

Best  in  I' sc.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  4  BROODER  CO,, 

JA3IESRERG,  >"E1V  JERSEY. 
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KILLING 


POULTRY 
KNIFE  50C 


Wm.H.WIGMORE 


107  S.  8th  ST.  PH  I  LA.  PA. 


YOtTK  OWTJ 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
Graham  Floor  &  Corn, .in  the 

|  (F.  Wilson's 
.  Patent). 
_  _ ,  more  mad© 

In  keeping  Poultry!  Also  Pff  WEli  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
»6nt  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa, 


tEjHANDMILL' 

4>w  lOOper  cent,  i 


EGGS  &  FOWLS  FOR  S4LE 

From  40  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls.  LARGEST  RANGE  IH  OHIO.  My 

birds  won  over  500  first  and  second  prizes 
in  3  months  at  8  State  shows  For  full  des- 
cription send  three  1-cent  stamps  and  get 
'he  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue  ever  pub- 
shed,  size  8xn  inches,  29  pages.  Address, 

CHAS.  GAMMERDSHGER,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


THE  Bl  CKElEIIf. 
CURATOR  was  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  1888,  and  1st 
premium  for  best  $50.00 
machine  at  X.Y. Poultry 
Show,  1«)0.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1890.  Address 

Frank  S.-tunieiiig, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LSKE. 

The  winners  of  '89  beget  the  winners  for  '90.  600 
selected  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dans  anil  W.  "U  yandottes.  sired  by  "Ajax," 
"C<mIt,"  "Leo"  and  "White  Prince,"  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day.  At  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  ex- 
hibitions won  26  First  and  Special  Premiums 
on  my  varieties.  I  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar. J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Owego. 
Tioga  Co. ,  N .  Y.  ' 


POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARMS 

For  Sale  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,— the  great 
poultry  and  fruit  centre— 26  miles  from  Philadelphia 
80  miles  from  New  York.  Best  railroad  fa-eilities. 
Good  markets,  fine  climate,  pure  water.  A  number  of 
Improved  Farms,  suitable  for  Poultry,  and  well 
plantea  with  all  the  fruits  for  market,  with  good 
buildings,  from  ?800  to  #4500,  to  suit  any  want.  Also 
a  tract  of  suitable  land  laid  out  in  five-acre  tracts,  to 
suit  beginners  in  Poultry  and  Broilers,  for  S30  per 
acre.  Address, 

R.  3.  RYRNES,  HAMMONTON,  X.  J. 

WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  leghorns,  Lnngshans,  P.  Rocks,  S. 
G-  Dorkmgs,  W.  O.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish.  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hainbrires 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Pit  Unmet,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.  Onineas.  Pekin  Ducks,  WISITEWY- 

AN.n-?TTKS:  S^s,  *"  >lel  Vi-  N-  Y-  Champion 
Exhibition  Games— Silver  Duckwings  B  B 
Reds.  Red  Biles  and  Malaya;  Duckirinr/s,  Anda- 
lusians.Japanes  ■  and  Pekin  Bantams,  B. Silver 
Polish,  Importeil  Dark  Brahmas:  F.ggs  S3 
I  won  18  1st  and  special  prt  mi  urns  at  .V.  1".,  Feb  1886' 
THOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  ' 

J.  H.  THOSViPSOlM,  JR., 

Patterson,  New  York,  Box  3. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver  White  t 
Golden  Wyandottes.  At  great  X.  Y.  Show  Feb  '90 
winner  of  grand  special  prize,  SIOO  in  gold', 
lor  best  Plymouth  Bock  cockerel  and  four 
best  pullets.  1st  on  cock,  ad.  3d  and  4th  on 
hens;  1st  and  3d  on  Silver  Wvaudotte  mil- 

!  STOCK  FOR  SALE  ! 


PRATRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA.  ' 
26  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
bhou-s.  Endorsed  by  P.  H 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton. Send  for  new  catalogue. 
Points  on  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
dress 12  W.lst  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, CaL,  where  we  have 
started  another  factory. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture," 


THIS  BOOK  Is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses:  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each . 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO,,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EG«S  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  $5.00 
PerlS,  S10Per39.  E4.i<;s  FROM  SECOND- 
CLASS  YARDS,  $1.00  Per  13  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P.  Rocks.  RIRDS  for  sale. 

CHAS.  M.GRIFFING&  SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New-  York 


COOD  NEWS 
TQ  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees. and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  V;>sey  St. ,  New  York. 


CaAN  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra ^Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
$1.50  per  ion  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
■  all  machines.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to 98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  3H0  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  oth»r  sh^ws  wherever  it  has  been 
oxhibited.  Jas.  Ratikiu,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES 


the  future  general  purpose  fowl  for  the  millions.  The 
Crystal  Palace  Cock  "Agitator"  heads  our  flock, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  best  collection 
in  America.  Eggs:  Prize  birds, $10  per  13:  $20  per  30; 
choice  selected  birds,  S8  per  13,  or  $15  per  26. 

)  We  are  the  largest  breeders  of 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS.  \ J?,,8*  ft6 
Handsomest  of  all  useful  breeds.  , 2we  variety.  Egfsl 
$3  per  13;  %5  per  26. 

...  w  A"  i  v  isdvr'ri's;     )  Ours  rank  with  the  best 

^»Send  for  catalogue  and  list  of  awards  at  Amer- 
ica's largest  shows;  including  great  Buffalo  Fair, 
where  we  made  a  clean  sweep  on  three  varieties. 

At  the  Gseat  New  York  Show  almost  a 
clean  sweep.  GREATEST  VICTORY  EVER 
WON  AT  A  NATIONAL  SHOW. 

C.  A.  SHAPP&CO., 


LOCKPOBT, 


NEW  YORK. 


THE  EUREKA  POULTRY  CO. 

PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN. 

A  CLEAN  SWEEP  SO  FAR, 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  our  RARRED  P.  ROCKS 
and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG  II OR IV S  captured  every 
1st  prize  and  all  specials  in  strong  competition. 

At  Detroit,  Mich  ,  we  won  on  R.  P.  Rocks,  1st 
breeding  pen, 1st  cockl.,  1st  pullet.  S.  C.  B.  E.etr- 
horns,  1st  breeding  pen.  1st  cockl.,  1st  pullet.  Run" 
Cochins,  1st  breeding  pen,  1st  cock,  1st  hen. 

At  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  23  entries— 21  first  and 
two  second  prizes. 

At  Fat  Stock  Show,  Chicago,  III  ,  1st  breeding: 
pen  W.  Wyandottes,  1st  breeding  pen  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  1st  breeding  pen  Rose 
Comb  W.  Leg.  IstS.C.  B.  Lee.  Cock,  score 
95  1-2,  and  sweepstakes  for  highest  number 
of  birds  over  !H>  points. 


23  VABIETIES. 

land  or  America. 


The  best  we  can  find  in  Eng- 


Pekin  «V  Cayuga  Ducks  &  English  Mastiffs. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  who  has  devoted  his  lifetime  to 
raising  high  class  fowls,  gives  his  personal  attention 
to  these  yards,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  orders  will 
be  promptly  filled.  Eggs  and  stock  ready.  Write 
for  circular.  .. 


ONE  DOLLAR 

FOR 

.  THIRTEEN 

Langshans,  Cochins,  Brn.  Leghorns,  Minoreas,  (Pekin . 
Duck  eggs  SI  for  10)  two  thirds  hatch  guaranteed. 
S.  E.  ANDERSON,  Newark,  Ohio. 

IMPROVED excelsior 
excelsior  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  aod  Self-regulating. 


CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

Patentee Ud Sole Manofarturrr,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BARRED  AND  WHITE. 

WYANDOTTES 

SIEVER  AND  WHITE. 

America's  Leading  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Have  won  the  highest  honors  at  NEW  YORK, 
BOSTON  and  BUFFALO.  My  customers  win  at 
the  leading  shows  in  AMERICA,  ENGLAND, 
and  GERMANY. 

Cockerels,  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  and 
Sure  Winners  at  reasonable  rates. 

ECCS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  the  finest  breeding  pens  of  these  varieties  in 
the  U.  S.  1  setting  $5.00;  3  settings  $10.00. 

EGGS  FOR  INCUBATORS  W100a« 

prices.  Catalogue  of  America's  Greatest  poultry 
farm  fkee.  A.C.HAWKINS, 

Eoek  Box  4,  Lancaster,  Mass 


THE  LEADINC  BREEDER  OF 


WHITE,  ELH  &  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
W'hite  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. 

Hundreds  of  Firsts  and  Special  Prizes,  Gold 
Medals,  Cups,  Etc.,  won  at  the  Largest  Exhibi- 
tions. 

Great  Reduction  in  Price  of  Eggs  for 
MAY  and  J  EKE. 

White  and  Black  Leghorn  and  White  Wyan- 
dotte Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  Brown  Leghorn  and 
S.L.  Wyandotte  eggs  §3.00  per  15. 


E.  BARNEY, 


SCHENECTADY, 
New  York. 


KNAPP  BEOS. 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes 

again  make  another  Sweeping  Victory  at  the- 
great  New  York  Show,  Feb.  l'.ith  to  25th,  1890.  Among' 
the  many  prizes  won  wree  2d,  3d  and  5th  on  cock,  2d  on 
hen;  1st,  .2d  and  3d  on  cock'l;lst  on  pullets,  both 
varieties,  also  3d  and  1th  on  pullet,  including  the 
grand  sweepstake  special  in  gold  offered  for 
largest  and  best  display  of  White  Leghorns  for 
best  male  and  for  best  female  reaching  a  score- 
on  cockerel  of  y7  points,  no  higher  scoring  male  bird- 
on  exhibition  of  any  variety.  This  record  at  the- 
Crystal  Palace  show  of  America,  together  with 
our  nnequalled  victories  at  21  of  the  greatest 
exhibitions  ever  held  on  this  continent,  places  our 
s'  rain  of  these  two  noble  varieties  still  at  the  head. 

CHAMPIONS  'OF  THE  WORLD. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  pairs,  trios  or 

pens  at  low  prices  for  quality,  and  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing at  §3  per  setting.  S5  for  two,  from  the  ten  best 
matingstobe  found.  One  yard  of  best  variety - 
is  headed  bv  the  1st  prize  cockerel  atN.  Ti  ..each 
being  highest-scoring  male  bird  shown  in  their  class. 
Send  for  circular,  giving  full  Information  and 
highest  prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder 
of  any  variety.   Address  us  at 

BOX  501,  FABIUS,IN.  Y, 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 


R.  E.  H.,  Delavan,  Wis— 1.  What  do  you  think 
about  setting  pullets.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  set  a  pullet  on  high-priced  eggs.  2.  Do 
they  stay  on  the  nest  as  good  as  an  old  hen?  3. 
Don't  you  think  that  kerosene  whitens  the  legs 
of  fowls  when  put  on  the  roost? 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yes,  under  certain  circumstances. 
3  Yes. 

W.  B..  Meaford,  (no  State).— 1.  Does  it  dis- 
qualify a  Minorca  cockerel  to  have  a  little  white 
in  his  face?  2.  Should  black  red  Game  Ban- 
tams have  white  or  red  earlobes?  3.  What  will 
stop  hens  from  eating  their  feathers? 

1.  It  does,  in  cockerels.  2.  Pied.  3.  Difficult  to 
prevent— separate  them. 

C.  D.  B..  Vintage,  Pa.— Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  gooa  for  the  gapes  for  little  chickens? 

Give  a  drop  of  spirits  turpentine  on  a  bread 
crumb. 

G.  H.  K.,  Barton,  Fla.— 1.  AVill  cotton-seed 
meal,  if  ted  to  fowls  too  much,  cause  the  eggs 
to  fail  to  hatch?  2.  It  is  claimed  that  nox  vom 
ica  fed  to  fowls  will  rid  them  of  the  jiggar  flea 
raid  lice,  will  the  eggs  be  fit  for  eating  or  good 
lor  hatching?  and  how  long  will  one  have  to 
■wait  before  it  wiil  be  safe  to  eat  the  chicken? 

1.  Too  much  is  fattening.  2.  We  advise  not  to 
use  so  dangerous  a  drug  at  all. 

S.  W.  McC,  Watsonville,  Cal.— 1.  Please  tell 
me  how  long  pullets  must  lay  before  their  eggs 
are  good  for  hatching?  I  have  some  that  have 
layed  about  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs.  Can  I  use 
the  eggs  now,  with  any  certainty  of  their  hatch- 
ing? 2.  Do  hens  get  consumption?  I  had  one  die 
.abouitwo  months  ago,  when  she  was  opened  she 
was  very  fat  but  one  lung  was  gone  and  the 
other  ragged  and  sore. 

1.  The  eggs  should  hatch  from  the  eggs  after 
two  or  three  days  laying.  2.  Hens  can  have 
All  lung  diseases. 

S.  M.  Grove  City.  Pa.— "Iam  a  new  beginner 
fin  poultry.  Would  like  to  know  where  to  get  a 
Standard' on  Leghorn  fowls. 

We  sell  a  Standard  of  all  the  breeds.  Price 
.$1.00. 

F.  E.  B..  Reading,  Mass.— 1.  Are  pure  Ply- 
mouth Ro^k  fowls  more  likely  to  be  sickly  than 
a  cross  with  Leghorn?  2.  Is  it  natural  for  mil- 
lets to  act  any  different  at  the  time  the  comb 
starts  to  color  and  grow,  that  is,  to  act  [dull  for 
a  short  time  before  laying? 

1.  No.  2.  There  is  no  reason  for  such  pullets 
■becoming  droopy. 

W.  P.  C,  Covington",  Ohio.  —  Will  you 
please  tell  me  if  I  cau  keep  chicks  ranging  from 
two  weeks  and  younger,  together  in  a  brooder, 
as  I  hatch  my  chicks  with  hens,  and  cannot  get 
enough  to  sit  at  once. 

Chicks  of  different  ages  cannot  well  be  kept 
together. 

J.  J  ,  Quakertown.  N.  J.— 1.  Is  clover  ensilage 
good  for  laying  hens  in  the  winter?  2.  Is  it  bet- 
ter than  clover  hay  cut  fine  and  fed?  3.  Can  it 
be  fed  to  young  chicks  without  injury,  provided 
it  is  sweet?  4.  Are  sugar  beets  a  good  winter 
food  for  fowls  in  confinement? 
.1.  Yes.  2.  Yes;  more  succulent.  3.  Yes.  4. 
Yes. 

T.  W.,  Birmingham,  Ala.—  Please  inform  me 
of  the  best  works  on  amateur  chicken  raising. 
a,nd  you  would  oblige  one  who  would  like  to 
know. 

Our  four  books  are  as  good  as  any. 

F.  A.  S.,  Riegelsville,  New  Jersey.— Will 
you  please  tell  me  where  I  could  send  for 
some  Russian  Sun-flower  seed,  to  piant  and 
raise  for  my  fowls  during  the  winter? 

Write  to  John  Gardner  &  Co.,  or  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


C.  S.,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.— 1.  What  properties  are 
•claimed  in  sugar-cane  seed,  and  with  what  grain 
does  it  compare  best— wheat  or  corn?  2.  Will 
sweet  skimmed  milk  answer  the  place  of  fresh 
meal  for  young  chicks?  3.  How  much  milk 
should  I  give  to  100  chicks  per  day? 

1.  It  approaches  more  to  wheat  than  to  corn. 
We  have  no  formula  of  its  ingredients  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  is  more  nitrogenous  than  corn.  2. 
No,  but  is  excellent.  3 .  Any  amount  they  will 
drink. 


O.  K.,  Elk  horn,  Wis.— 1.  At  what  stage  is  the 
egg  vitalized  ?  (How  long  before  dropping?) 
2.  Where  and  how  did  the  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn 
originate  ?    3.  In  crossing  large   with  small 


breeds  how  would  you  do  it  to  get  good  size  ? 
4.  In  crossing  a  small  cock  with  large  hens, 
would  laying  1  qualities  be  as  good  as  "vice 
versa  ?" 

1.  It  is  unknown.  2.  Supposed  to  be  a  sport, 
but  doubtful.  3.  Use  the  small  breed  of  males 
and  large  breed  of  hens.  4.  Yes. 


J.  P.  B.,  Wausau,  Wis.— 1.  Which  is  prefer- 
able, a  board  or  a  dirt  floor  in  a  hen  house  ? 
Why?  2.  Is  there  a  variety  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
that  have  rose  combs  ? 

1.  Board  floor,  as  it  can  be  more  easily 
cleaned.  2.  There  are  no  rose  comb  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

S.  F.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. — I  bought  some  clover 
hay  some  days  ago  which  has  considerable  rye 
or  oat  stubble  in.  Will  it  be  injurious  to  feed 
the  chickens,  making  them  crop  bound? 

Not  if  cut  very  fine.  They  will  pick  out  the 
clover  and  leave  the  straw. 


L.  W.  I..  Tacoma,  0.— I  should  like  to  know 
what  work  to  buy  that  treats  on  dressing  poul- 
try, and  packing  for  market,  especially  dry 
picking? 

Poultry  Keeper  Special. 

E.  S.  M.,  Pottstown,  Pa.— Can  you  tell  me  how- 
to  get  feathers  off  the  legs  of  the  Light  Brahma 
and  yet  breed  and  retain  quality?  I  suppose  it 
is  impossible. 

Only  by  selection,  for  several  years,  of  those 
having  the  fewest  feathers  on  legs. 

H.  T.  S.,  Moorhead,  Minn— Will  you  please  in- 
form me  whether  it  would  do  to  breed  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cock,  that  has  white  on  his  sickle 
feathers  near  the  base  of  the  tail  ? 

If  at  base  of  tail  only  the  bird  is  all  right,  but 
if  a  sickle  feather  is  white  discard  him. 

T.  G.  T.,  Mottville,  N.  Y— I  have  a  White 
Wyandotte  pullet  that  lays  a  soft  shell  egg  every 
day.   What  is  the  cause  ? 

She  is  too  fat. 


E.  B.,  Louisville,  Ky.— 1.  At  what  age  should 
chicks  of  the  large  breeds  be  allowed  to  roost 
without  danger  of  crooked  breast  bone  ?  2.  How 
can  they  be  kept  from  crowding  when  in  small 
flocks,  before  they  are  the  proper  age  to  roost  ? 

1.  About  three  months  old.  2.  It  cannot  be 
prevented  when  once  they  acquire  the  habit  of 
crowding. 

R.  R.,  Camden,  N.  J.— What  is  the  matter 
with  my  hens  ?  They  have  not  layed  any  eggs 
for  three  months,  and  I  notice  that  several 
have  one  eye  closed  as  if  they  had  no  eye  on 
that  side  of  their  head. 

They  probably  have  the  roup,  the  closed  eye 
indicating  draughts  over  them. 

Mr.  Clark,  Willsboro,  N.  Y—  1.  Is  India 
wheat  as  good  food  for  laying  hens  as  buck- 
wheat? 2.  Which  is  the  most  profitable  grain 
to  raise,  India  wheat,  buckwheat  (the  old  va- 
riety) or  silver  hull  buckwheat? 

1.  Yes.  2.  Buckwheat  is  grown  with  less 
difficulty,  the  silver  hull  being  best. 

W.  S.,  Englewood,  111.— Will  you  please  in- 
form me  what  ails  a  hen  that  does  not  eat  or 
drink,  and  is  generally  lying  down  ? 

Remove  her  from  the  male. 

M.  T.  B.,  Davenport,  la.— I  notice  that  a  great 
many  test  out  eggs  from  their  incubators.  Is  it 
necessary  and  if  so  when  and  hoio  is  it  done. 

Yes,  see  March  and  April  Pocltkt  Keeper. 


W.  G.  M  ,  Chillicothe,  Mo.— I  would  like  to 
know  whether  young  Langshan  chicks  have  any 
white  on  them  .when  first  hatched? 

Yes ;  they  are  partially  white,  but  become 
black. 


S.  E.  V.,  Louisville,  Ky.— 1.  I  have  about 
thirty-five  hens  and  two  cocks,  have  I  cocks 
enough  or  not,  or  how  many  ought  I  to  have? 
2.  How  old  do  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  get  before 
they  will  commence  to  lay  ? 

1.  Yes.  2.  About  seven  months. 


J.  C.  P..  Herndon,  Calif— I  have  a  very  fine 
Bronze  gobler,  whose  crop  seems  to  have  en- 
larged allover  his  breast,  and  alnust  drags  on 
thegriund  when  he  walks.  He  is  in  good 
health :  that  is.  he  eats  well  and  looks  well. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  him  ? 

It  is  a  case  of  crop-bound  that  requires  an  op- 
eration in  order  to  remove  the  contents,  as 
given  in  "Poultry  Keeper  Special." 


G.  R.  H.,  5*gw  York,  N.  Y.— I  see  in  the  Poul- 
I  try  KEEPEiflor  March,  that  the  material  to 
make  the  Harper  Brooder  can  be  bought  for 
$3.75.  Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  send  to 

get  it  ? 

Address,  Captain  W.  D.  Rickards,  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J. 


How  Dr.  Robinson  Tells  It. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  in  an  address  before  the 
Morristown,  Indiana,  Farmers'  Institute,  thus 
draws  the  line  on  the  cow,and  puts  up  the  flag 
of  the  old  hen.  He  says: 

Good  cows  are  heavy  feeders.  A  rpal  good 
milk  cow  will  eat  a  w-ooden  bucketful  of  broken 
coin  twice  a  day  and  then  not  have  snongh. 
One  hundred  hens  will  be  better  satisfied  on  that 
amount  of  corn  than  the  cow  is.  But  who  would 
think  of  stopping  here  if  trying  to  properly  sup- 
port a  milk  cow?  Why,  you  are  ready  to  say, 
she  must  have  some  "roughness,"  and  you  bring 
her  an  armful  of  clover  hay.  Now  I  will  run 
the  clover  hay  through  a  cutting-box;  which 
makes  it  just  right  for  hens.  I  will  grind  the 
corn  that  comes  from  those  two  wooden  bucket- 
fuls  of  corn  and  have  one  wooden  bucketful  of 
meal.  I  will  now  mix  the  dry  meal 
with  the  clover  hay  and  over  this  I  will 
pour  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  hot  water. 
I  now  mix  the  chaff  and  meal  thor- 
oughly. Then  I  lay  a  board  over  the  box  in 
which  I  mixed  this  food  and  allow  it  to  steam 
awhile,  and  when  I  open  it  up  and  go  to  feed  it 
out  there  are  not  one  hundred  hens  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  can  devour  it  all.  There  is  no 
food  produced  that  hens  like  as  well  in  winter 
as  a  combination  of  clover  hay  and  some  soft 
feed,  and  no  food  that  will  make  them  yield  up 
as  great  a  number  of  eggs,  yet  one  hundred  of 
them  cahnot  possibly  consume  as  much  food  in 
a  day  as  a  cow  can.  That  is,  a  good  cow  that  is 
worth  having,  that'yields  up  a  fine  lot  of  milk 
and  eats  a  good  lot  of  food,  for  that  is  the  kind 
of  cows  we  all  like. 

What  he  calls  "roughness"  for  the  cow, 
(clover  hay,etc  ,)is  just  what  the  hen  should  also 
have,  only  she  has  a  smaller  mouth  than  the 
cow,  cannot  chew,  and  must  have  her  clover  cut 
fine— the  finer  the  better. 


The  Diet-Cure  for  Ducklings. 

A  common  comnlaint  of  ducks  and  ducklings 
is  inability  to  stand  through  a  weakness  of  the 
legs.  The  cause  of  this  in  a  majority  of  cases  is 
highly  concentrated  food,  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  grain  and  meat,  and  not  enough  vege- 
table matter.  The  food  of  the  duck,  when 
ranging  in  streams  and  meadows,  ti.eir  favorite 
haunts,  consists  of  frogs,  fish,  worms,  insects, 
and  grain.  With  this  diet  they  also  get  an  abun- 
dance of  gritty  material,  such  as  sand,  gravel 
and  the  shells  of  small  shell  fish . 

When  we  attempt  to  keep  ducks  in  unnatural 
surroundings  we  must  net  fail  tc  imitate  nature 
in  the  manner  of  feeding.  That  they  can  be 
reared  in  very  small  pens  without  loss  from  leg- 
weakness  or  other  diseases,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  success  of  James  Rankin,  of 
South  Easton,  Mass.,  wiio  grows  ducklings  with 
profit  by  putting  100  in  a  yard  10x100  feet  in  ex- 
tent. The  writer  has  also  demonstrated  it  to 
his  own  satisfaction  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Success,  however,  cannot  be  attained  by  feed- 
ing corn  meal  and  water  ar.d  meat  scraps,  a 
method  we  have  seen  attempted  with  disastrous 
results. 

Corn  meal,  cracked  corn  and  whole  corn  are 
all  wholesome,  but  the  meal  should  be  combined 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  bran,  and  whole  wheat  be 
fed  with  the  whoie  corn. 

Cabbage  may  be  fed  raw ;  but  for  ducklings 
should  be  chopped  fine. 

Turnips,  beets  and  potatoes  are  best  boiled 
and  mixed  with  meal. 

Hay  should  be  cut  short,  scalded,  and  mixed 
with  meal. 

Green  cornstalks,  lettuce,  and  other  garden 
greens,  should.be  cut  fine  and  fed  in  a  raw 
state. 

Beef  scraps  should  be  boiled  with  vegetables 
or  boiled  alone  and  the  broth  thickened  with 
meal. 

If  milk  is  obtainable  make  mush  of  the  meal, 
and  feed  with  skim  milk  once  a  day.  Nothing 
in  this  bill  of  fare  will  cause  ducklings  to  grow- 
faster  than  much  and  milk.  It  may  be  advisable 
at  times  to  boil  the  milk  to  counteract  its 
loosening  effect  on  the  bowels. 

If,  with  the  above  articles,  ducklings  have 
water  and  grit,  they  will  seldom  suffer  from 
leg-weakness. 

The  intelligent  feeder  will  soon  learn  the 
proper  quantity  of  food  to  give  his  flock.  Raw 
vegetables  and'  whole  grain  may  be  kept  before 
them  at  all  times,  but  dainties,  like  mush  and 
milk,  or  cooked  vegetables  and  meat  scraps 
should  be  fed  but  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  only 
so  much  as  will  be  eaten  up  clean. 

For  ten  or  fourteen  days  before  they  are  sent 
to  market,  the  proportion  of  cornmcal  in  their 
diet  should  be  largely  increased.— Farm  Jour- 
nal. 
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Thompson's  New  York  Prize  Winners. 

The  $100  Vanderbilt  prize  for  best  Plymouth 
Kocks  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Patter- 
son, New  York.  In  writing  us  regarding  the 
cut  sent  us,  Mr.  Thompson  says: 

This  is  not  an  ideal  cut,  but  a  true  one,  made 
from  a  photograph  of  the  birds  by  the  artist 
"_Lee.  They  are  not  chance  birds,  but  the  re- 


lets also" being  exceptionally  flue. 

At  Buffalo  International  Poultry  Show,  Janu- 
ary, 18S9, 1  won  the  following:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks— first, second, third  and  fourth  on  pullets; 
second  on  hen;  second  (9fl4)  and  fourth  (94%) 
on  cockerels,  fourth  on  pen.  Silver  Wyandottes 
Grand  special  gold  prize  for  two  highest  scoring 
cocks,  two  cockerels,  two  hens  and  two  pullets  : 
also  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  on  pullets ; 
first  and  second  on  hens  (931^  each).  I  showed 
the  twelve  highest  scoring  Plymouth  Rock  pul- 


I  have  three  acres,  manured  and  ready  to 
plant.  Will  you  please  give  me  your  advice? 
What  is  the  best  crop  most  profitable  to  plant 
for  hens?  I  keep  300. 

Now,  if  Mr.  C,  has  three  acres  and  300  hens, 
he  has  no  room  to  plant  anything.  The  hens 
will  need  the  room.  An  acre  is  not  too  muclt 
for  100  hens.  If  he  had  100  acres  we  doubt  it 
there  is  any  crop  that  can  be  grown  cheaper 


THE  NEW  YORK  P3IZE  P1TJIOITH  ROCKS.— From  J.  H.  Thompson,  Patterson,  >.  Y. 

Winners  of  Grand  Special  Gold  Prize,  $100,  for  Best  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  and  four  Best  Pullets  at  the  New  York  Show, 

February,  1390. 
lets  and  ten  highest  scoring  Silver  Wyandotte 
females  in  the  show.  The  above  were  won  in 
competition  with  America's  best  breeders,  and 
no  other  breeder  at  this  show  can  show  as  many 
premiums  won  on  these,  the  two  most  popular 
varieties. 


•suit  of  years  of  careful  mating  and  breeding. 
At  the  Great  Crystal  Palace  Show  of  America, 
New  York,  February,  1890  I  was  awarded  the 
following  prizes  in  competition  with  the  best 
breeders:  Ur.  K.  Vanderbilt's  Grand  Special 
Prize,  $100  in  Gold,  for  best  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel  and  four  best  pullets;  first  and 
special  on  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cock;  second, 
third,  fourth  and  tie  fifth  on  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  hens:  first  and  third  on  Silver  Wyandotte 
pullets ;  third  or  equal  score  with  first  on  Golden 
Wyandotte  pullets.  The  cockerel  heading  the 
Vanderbilt  Pen  was  pronounced;to  be  the  finest 
Plymouth  Rock  ever  bred  or  exhibited,  the  put- 


The  Best  Crop  for  Chickens. 

Mr.  P.  Cornu,  Leominster,  Mass.,  asks  what 
crops  to  plant  for  poultry  ?  He  states  for  him- 
self the  amount  of  land  and  the  number  of  hens, 
as  follows: 


than  the  food  can  be  bought.  A  bushel  of  wheat 
will  cost  the  same,  whether  grown  or  bought. 
Land  is  too  valuable  in  some  sections  to  be 
planted  to  grain.  If  anything  at  all  is  grown  let 
it  be  some  kind  of  crop  not  easily  procured, 
such  as  sunflower  seed,  pop  corn,  millet  seed, 
broom  corn  seed,  sorghum  feed,  or  buckwheat, 
so  as  to  give  the  fowls  a  variety  and  a  change  of 
food.  We  do  not  believe  in  growing  corn  and 
wheat  for  poultry.  If  any  crop  for  market  is 
grown  let  it  be  fruit. 
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""53^  Fig.  1.-  Broiler  Farm  of  P 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  BROILER 
FARM. 


H.  Jacobs.— View  from  the  right. 


The  Top  Heat  System— Level  Floor 
System— Step  Floor  System  — 
Arrangement  of  Stove 
and  Pipes — De- 
tails, &€. 

In  our  May  issue  we  showed  the  plan  of 
brooding  house  used  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd.  In 
this  issue  we  give  the  broiler  farm  of  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  "We  also  repeat 
the  Smyrna  plan  of  pipes  for  comparison.  The 


andB.B.  must  be  shut  off,  as  you  cannot  connect 
barrel  and  brooder  pipes  at  the  same  time,  or 
steam  may  be  generated. which  should  never  oe- 
cur,as  the*  brooder  is  heated  by  hot  tuater,not  by 
steam.  Hence,  always  keep  cock  on  pipe  D.  D. 
shut,  and  always  keep  cocks  on  pipes  A.  A.  and 
B.B.  open.  There  should  be  no  cocks  on  pipes  E. 
E.  E.,  as  those  pipes  must  never  be  shut  off.  The 
cock  on  pipe  D.  D.  is  not  well  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, but  is  designated  by  the  lower  D,  just 
above  where  the  overflow  pipes  connect  with 
the  stove. 

Fig.  5  gives  a  condensed  form  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  pipes  and  floor.  If  preferred,  the  bar- 
rel (or  keg)  may  be  just  above  the  stove,  but 
the  plan  in  Fig.  4  is  better.  Fig.  5  is,  however, 
the  same  as  Fig.  4.  except  that  the  artist  made  a 
mistake  in  FigTo  by  placing  one  of  the  stand- 


Fig.  2.— Broiler  Farm  of  P.  H.  Jacobs.— View  from  the  left. 


object  here  is  to  show  how  the  stoves  and  pipes 
are  arranged,  the  pit,  stove,  pipes,  cocks  and  all 
the  details  being  given  plainly  in  Fig.  4.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  broiler  farm  as  illustrated  here : 

Fig.  1,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  broiler 
farm  as  approached  from  the  main  street  of 
Hammonton,  it  being  situated  a  mile  from  the 
business  centre  of  the  place. 

Fig.  2,  shows  a  view  from  the  left,  the  rear  of 
the  incubator  and  brooding  house  being  pre- 
sented. A,  is  the  storage  house ;  B  the  incubator 
house :  C  the  brooder  house ;  D  is  a  small  brooder 
house,  and  E  the  dwelling. 

Fig.  3,  shows  a  rear  view  of  the  farm,  which, 
however,  is  really  the  front  of  the  brooding 
house.  To  the  left  is  a  portion  of  the  broiler 
farm  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Seeley.  The  foreground  is  a 
large  strawberry  field.  A  is  the  barn  and  stor- 
age house,  E  the  dwelling,  B  the  incubating 
Toom,  and  C!  the  brooding  house.  The  poultry 
bouses,  on  the  left,  are  arranged  to  give  each 
flock  an  open  shed  during  the  day  and  a  closed 
apartment  at  night. 

Fig.  4  is  the  most  important  illustration  given, 
as  it  shows  exactly  how  to  arrange  the  stove  and 
pipes.  The  outflow  pipes  are  shown  by  A.  A., 
and  the  return  pipes  by  B.  B.  The  ventilator 
tubes  C.  C.  are  intended  to  allow  the  air  to  es- 
cape from  the  pipes,  so  as  to  give  a  better  flow 
to  the  water.  They  should  be  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  barrel.  The  pipe  D.  D.  leads  from  the 
outflow  pipe  that  connects  directly  with  the 
stove,  and  is  carried  over  so  as  to  be  suspended 
just  over  the  top  of  the  barrel.  This  pipe  is  kept 
cllised  except  when  it  may  be  desired  to  boil 
water  in  the  barrel.  It  has  a  shut-off  cock  for 
that  purnose.  The  supply  pipes  E.E.E.  lead  from 
the  barrel  to  the  return  pipe  of  the  stove.  The 
barrel  is  kept  full  of  water, and  gives  the  press  re 
to  the  water  in  the  stove  and  pipes.  The  barrel 
and  platform  are  shown  by  the  letter  F.  The 
brooderroom  is ontheopposite  side,beingshown 
by  the  door  G.opening  therein.  Bear  in  mind  that 
ail  the  cocks  must  be  open  when  the  water  is  cir- 
culating,except  the  cock  on  the  pipe  P.D.  as  that 
leads  to  the  barrel,  the  cocks  on  the  pipes  A.  A. 


pipes  (c  c)  on  the  outflow  pipe  when  both  should 
be  on  the  return  pipes,  as  in  Fig.  4.  The  cocks 
are  shown  s.  s.  s,  s,  s.  Observe  one  portion  of 
the  floor  (M>  is  higher  than  the  other,  due  to 
arranging  to  suit  the  size  of  the  chicks.  This  is 
made  plained  in  the  Smyrna  plan.  Fig.  8. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  plan  of  pipes  used  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Seeley,  which  is  simply  a  gradual  rise  of  the 
pipes,  this  time  the. floor  being  level.  It  is  the 
same  as  in  Fig.  5  otherwise.  At  the  end  nearest 
the  stove  the  pipes  are  3%  inches  above  the 
floor,  and  at  a  distance  of  seventy-five  feet,  are 
ten  inches  high.  The  water  flows  better  in  this 
than  in  the  former. 

Fig.  "is  intended  to  show  another  plan  of 


into  the  pipes  P.  P.  K.,  and  back  returns  to  the 
stove  through  the  pipes  K.  E.  K.  Each  return 
and  outflow  pipe  has  a  cock,  which  permits  the 
operator  to  shut  off  the  water  from  any  of  the 
three  sections,  each  outflow  pipe  (R)  being  in- 
dependent of  the  <  'ther,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  return  pipes  K.  Pressure  is  given  the  water 
by  the  tub  W,  the  overflow  pipes  near  the  tub 
W  being  used  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  air  from 
the  pipes. 

Observe  that  the  dotted  lines  mark  the  line  of 
the  floors.  The  first  dotted  line  (A)  shows  the 
floor  for  very  young  chicks.  This  floor  is  three 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  hot 
water  pipes, the  second  floor  (B  >  being  six  inches 
below  the  bottom  of  the  pipes, and  the  third  floor 
(C)  is  nine  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  pipes. 
Hence  when  the  young  chicks  in  the  brooders 
over  the  first  floor  (A)  become  too  large,  and 
there  is  danger  of  their  heads  touching  the  pipes, 
they  are  driven  into  the  apartments  with  the  next 
lower  floor  (B)  and  thence. as  they  increase  to  C. 

The  first  eight  pipes  are  Sl4,  inches  apart,  the 
next  six  pipes  are  about  six  inches  apart,  and 
the  next  four  pipes  are  nine  inches  abart. 
The  pires  leading  from  the  stove  (over- 
flow and  return  pipes)  are  one  and  one-half 
inches,  inside  diameter,  and  the  pipes  under  the 
mothers  are  one  inch  diameter,  all  of  iron. 

The  pipes  in  the  Hammonton  brooder  house 
are  one  and  a  quarter  inch  inside  diameter,  and 
only  four  of  them  are  used,  they  being  ten  inches 
apart  the  whole  length. 

The  brooding  house  shown  in  the  illustration, 
(Fig.  2  and  3),  is  seventy  feet  long,  has  fourteen 
apartments, and  holds  1,400  chicks.  The  incubator 
house  is  16x20  feet,  and  has  one,  400  eggs  capa- 
city, one  1000  eggs  capacity,  one  300  eggs,  and 
one  100  eggs  capacity  incubators,or  a  total  capa- 
city of  1,800  eggs. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the/arm  of  P.  H.  Jacobs  is 
only  two  acres.  Adjoining,  on  one  side,  is  Mr. 
See'ley.  and  on  the  other  is  Mr.  Porch. 

All  the  brooder  houses  are  operated  by  persons- 
of  limited  capital.  Are  they  successful?  Not  all 
of  them,  for  it  requires  time  to  become  exper- 
ienced, and  there  are  many  drawbacks,  but 
those  who  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
broiler  raising  have  done  well.  The  cost 
of  a  broiler  house,  incubator  house,  incu- 
bators, brooders,  heating  stove,  pipes  and  all  the 
fixtures  complete,  like  that  shown  iu  the  illus- 


Fig.  3  —Bear  View. 

floor.  First,  in  Fig.  5  (also  in  Fig.  8)  the  pipes  |  tration,  is  about  $1,000.  but  it  may  be  cheaper 
are  level  and  the  floor  dropped  at  certain  dis-  where  one  performs  his  own  labor  of  building, 
tances,  or  -stepped."  In  Fig.  6  the  floor-  is  I  The  cost  of  lumber  is  estimated  at  *2d  per  thous- 
level,  and  the  pipes  begin  at  three  and  one-half  i  and  feet.  There  are  nearly  all  incubators  rep- 
inches  above  the  floor,  gradually  rising  to  ten  resented,  including  the  Prairie  Mate,  nureka, 
inches  above  the  floor,  or  "slanting."  In  Fig  7 
the  floor  is  level  and  the  pipes  "stepped."' 

Fig.  8  is  the  Smyrna  system  repeated,  placed 
here  for  comparison,  and  to  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  rhe  heating  pipes.  The  stove  (J)  has  a 
water  jacket,  which  heats  the  water  to  the  boil- 
ing point  (no  steam  used),  from  whence  it  flows 


Pinelaiul  and  Monarch.over  thirty  of  the  former 
being  used.  Those  who  wish  to  invest  but  little 
generally  use  the  hot  water  incubator,  which 
hatches  'well,  and  is  homemade,  and  are  given 
in  full  in  our  book.  "  Poult  rti  Keeper  Special," 
and  in  our  Julv,  ISST.issue  of  Poultry  Keefer. 
Fig.  9  shows  a  cheap  brooder  house,  and  one- 
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fully  equal  to  the  one  shown  at  Figs.  2  and  3, 
The  simple  arrangements  are  better  than  to  in- 
clude too  much.  This  house  may  be  seventy-five 
feet  long,orlonger,butto  make  it  plainer  a  house 
thirty  feet  long  is  here  shown ;  it  may  be  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  if  preferred,  as  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
heat  a  building  of  that  length  as  one  shorter. 
The  windows  should  be  of  ordinary  window 
sash,  as  too  much  glass  is  objectionable.  The 
bottoms  of  the  windows  should  come  within  one 
foot  of  the  floor.  The  windows  may  be  arranged 
to  slide,  or  be  pushed  up,  as  preferred.  The 
yards  are  of  wire  mesh.  The  roof  may  be  made 
of  boards  and  tarred  paper. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  interior 
of  the  house,  the  roof  and  front  wall  being  re- 
moved in  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement. E.  is  the  passage  way,  A.  A.  A. 
shows  the  gates  for  entering  the  pens,  a  wire 
front  being  between  the  pens  and  the  passage 
way.  D.  D.  D.  are  the  brooders,  which  were  de- 
scribed in  the  issues  mentioned.  The  pens  are 
five  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  long,  the  passage 
way  being  three  feet  wide.  Each  pen  is  divided 
by  a  wire  partition  (made  of  one  inch  wire 
mesh)as  shown  at  C.  The  bottom  of  the  partition 
is  a  board,  one  foot  high,  as  shown  at  H.  The 
boards  and  wire  partitions  are  left  out  in  the  il- 
lustration for  convenience  of  showing  the  brood- 
ers and  floor.  B.  B.  B.  shows  the  position  of  the 
windows.  There  is  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  in 
front  o:  the  brooder,  for  feeding  the  chicks,  and 
the  space  at  the  rear  (next  the  window)  is  lor  the 
chicks  to  scratch  in.  The  yards  are  5x10  feet. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  end  view,  the  house  being 
eight  feet  high  at  the  front,  six  feet  at  the  rear, 
and  twelve  feet  wide,  from  which  width  three 
feet  is  taken  for  a  passage  way,  which  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  house.  The  house  is  di- 
vided into  pens  every  five  feet,  100  chicks  being 


The  American  Langshan  Club. 

The  election  of  officers  was  with  the  following 
result: 

President,  Francis  T.  Underbill,  Oyster  Bay, 
Xi.  X. 

Vice  Presidents: —  A.  A.  Halladay,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. ;  Frankiane  L.  Sewell,  Evanston,  111.  ; 


Langshan  ciub  who  shall  be  known  to  have  in 
their  possession,  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  a  single- 
specimen  that  has  one  drop  of  blood  of  the 
"Fisher"  birds  in  their  veins,  shall  at  once  be 
expelled  from  the  American  Langshan  Club, 
and  that  no  person  having  any  of  the  "Fisher" 
stock  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the-, 
club. 


Fig.  5.— Condensed  Plan  of  Pipes  and  Floor. 


H.  G.  Keesling,  San  Jose,  Cah;  A.  E.  Shaw, 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  E.  P,  Kirby,  East  Chatham. 
N.  Y. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  —  Robert  Seaman, 
Jericho,  L.  I. 

Executive  Committee— F.  A.  Mortimer,  Potts- 
ville,  Pa. ;  J.  F.  Knox,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H. 
Hamilton,  Danielson  ville,  Ct. ;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kel- 


Fig.  4.— Stove  and  Pipes. 


ley,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  R.  G.  Davis,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  W.  L  R.  Johnson,  Buckley,  111. 

Committee  on  Complaints— Dr.  F.  M.  Robin- 
son. Pawling,  N.  Y.;  M.  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton, 
N.  J. ;  Capt.  Chas.  M.  Griffin,  Shelter  Island,  L. 
I.;  Edward  A.  Small,  Elburn,  111.,  Willard  P. 
Smith,  Passaic  N.  Y. 


The  following  resolution  was  also  offered  by  Js;_ 
McCormick,  and  adopted: 

"Whereas  it  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
members  of  this  club  that  certain  breeders  of  sc- 
called  White  Langshans,  are  offering  for  sale  a. 
variety  with  little  or  no  "White  Langshan  blood, 
in  their  make  up,  a  fact  which  is  easily  detected, 
by  the  decided  yellow  shading  of  shanks  and; 
beak ; 

And  whereas  the  members  of  this  club  feel  it' 
a  duty,  not  only  to  itself  but  to  the  public  gen- 
erally, to  put  forth  every  effort  to  stamp  such 
imposition  out  of  existence,  and  thus  preserve- 
the  breed  in  its  purity. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved :  That  should  it  at  any- 
time be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  "exec- 
utive committee"  of  the  A.  L.  C.  that  any  of  its 
members  who  shall  have  in  their  possession,  sell 
or  offer  for  sale,  a  single  specimen  of  "White 
Langshan  having  the  least  trace  of  yellow  in 
feet,  shank  or  beak,  they  shall  be  forthwith  ex- 
pelled from  membership. 

It  was  voted  that  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Complaints  be  published  in  the  papers- 


allowed  to  each  pen.  To  guard  against  cats 
and  hawks,  the  yard  may  be  covered  with  two- 
inch  wire  mesh. 

Fig.  12,  which  was  in  our  March  issue,  (de- 
scribing the  Smyrna  system)  is  here  shown  to 
give  an  idea  of  how  the  chicks  are  kept  warm. 
1.  Shows  the  door  of  the  brooder  apartment 
closed  ;  2,  shows  the  pipes  with  the  mother  re- 
move!; 3,  shows  the  mother  on  the  pipes,  all 
ready  for  the  chicks  ;4,shows  the  mother  pushed 
partly  back  in  order  to  show  how  it  rests  on 
the  pipes.  The  hall-way  is  in  front.  Those  de- 
siring complete  details  of  the  Smyrna  plan 
should  refer  to  our  March,  1890,  issue. 

In  the  above  we  have  endeavored  to  make  !  rl-"v'1 
everything  plain.  Illustrations  and  details  have  j 

before  been  given  of  the  brooder  houses  of  Mr.  Fig.  6.-Mr.  Jas.  H.  Seder's  Plan  of  Pipes 

E.  C.  Howe  and  Maj.  Jordan,  October,  1887,and     It  was  voted  that  the  number  of  vice-presi- 1  is  any 
August,  1888  issues  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  dents  be  increased  to  ten. 

to        '  IT*-  uric  olcn  Trnfpfl   fhnt  A 

We  suggest  the  use  of  the  plan  of  house  shown 
at  Fig.  9,  and  the  floor  of  the  brooder  level, 
with  the  pipes  gradually  rising,  as  at  Fig.  6. 


Clover  Makes  Them  Lay. 

Since  the  Poultry  Keeper  first  called  at- 
tention to  feeding  clover  hay  to  fowls  it  has  at- 
tracted attention  everywhere,  followed  by  the 
invention  of  the  neat  little  Webster  clover  cut- 
ter. Mr.  C.  H.  Latham,  Lancaster,  Masu.,  thus 
tells  what  he  knows  of  clover  hay: 

I  really  am  amused  at  what  it  will  do  in  mak- 
ing chicks  grow.  As  I  wrote  you,  I  am  feeding 
it  a  great  deal,  and  am  not  losing  any  chicks  atr 
all,  and  they  grow  like  "pigs  in  clover."  A 
pound  of  it  goes  a  long  ways.  For  me  here, 
with  early  chicks,  I  should  rather  pay  ten 
cents  a  pound  than  be  without  it. 

Mr.  Latham  is  also  at  work  on  a  Wyandotte- 
and  Brahma  cross,  which  he  thinks  excellent, 
and  thinks  them  a  grand,  practical  fowl.  Those- 
who  will  try  the  clover  will  find  it  the  best  and- 
cheapest  food  for  growth  and  eggs  that  can  be- 
used.  

Wholesale  Lice  Killing. 

The  following  letter  is  just  in  time  for  warm' 
weather,  and  describes  how  to  kill  lice  by  whole- 
sale. The  writer  says: 

Can  the  editor,  or  some  of  the  Poultry* 
Keeper  readers,  tell  us  whether  immersing  the 
hens  in  a  tub  of  warm  (common)  lye  soap  suds, 
with  a  decoction  of  tobacco  added,  on  a  warm, 
sunny  day  in  warm  weather,  will  rid  the  hens 
of  bo"dy  lice,  or  injure  the  fowl?  Applying 
pow'der  or  grease  among  the  feathers  of  two  or 
three  hundred  fowls  is  rather  tedious  work.  We 
would  prefer  a  more  wholesa'e  nrocess.  if  there.- 


,\Ve  have  aimed  to  make  this  a  valuable  number 
to  our  readers. 


It  was  also  voted  that  Mr.  Sewell.  Mr.  Kirby. 
and  the  president  and  secretary  be  made  a  com- 
mittee relative  to  a  new  standard  on  Lang- 

!  shans. 

I    The  following  resolution  was  also  offered  by 
E.  McCormick.  and  adopted : 
1    Resolved;  That  any  member  of  the  American 


The  strong  soapsuds,  without  any  tobacco, will 
answer,  and  it  works  well,  but  should  be  done 
on  a  very  warm  day,  when  no  wind  is  blowing. 
We  use  the  process,  dipping  the  h<ms  (head  and 
all)  right  down  into  a  tub  of  warm,  strong  soap- 
suds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


"Lo!  the  Poor  Indian"  (Game.) 

J.  F.  MC'DONOUGH,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

I  am  sure  friend  Fox  had  no  idea  of  the  storm 
he  was  bringing  down  upon  his  devoted  head, 
when  he  dared  to  criticize  this  latest  world 
beater.  But  the  storm  is  here,  three  pages  of 
the  March  Poultry  Keeper  is  devoted  to  the 
harrowing  details  and  never  cost  a  cent.  Or 
was  that  intended  as  a  "reading  notice,"  Eh  ! 
Jacobs  ?  What  would  that  be  worth  at  regular 
rates?  I  admire  the  enterprise  of  these  uarties 


call  our  attention  to  the  head  of  this  prodigy. 
Oh  what  a  head!  Gentlemen,  if  you  love  the 
American  people  don't  call  their  attention  to 
that  head.  In  the  first  place  it  is  unnecessary. 
Why,a  blind  man  could  feel  it  with  his  cane. 

He  says:  "The  general  appearance  of  the 
head  is  long  and  thick."  Well,  yes,  kinder  so. 
Looks  like  it  was  intended  for  eating  pumpkin 
pie  through  a  picket  fence.  The  Plymouth 
Rock  has  a  place  away  down  deep  in  the  heart 
of  everything  American,  but  hitch  that  head  on 
to  them  and  America  would  rise  up  as  one  man 
and  shout— Tote  it  away.  I  might  be  induced  to 
slice  that  breast  meat  with  you,  and  in  time 
might  come  to  love  that  "yellow  eye,"  but  for 
the  present,  at  least,  I  must  turn  a  "deaf  ear" 
on  that  head.  They  may  eventually  sweep  the 
platter,  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  you  will  ex- 


Fig.  1. 

in  pushing  their  goods  to  the  front,  but  if,  in 
their  mad  race  for  fame,  they  try  to  crush  the 
Plymouth  Kock,  they  will  find,  as  many  an- 
other has,  that  "Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to 
travel."  I  do  not- own  a  Plymouth  Kock,  con- 
sequently am  not  advertising  them.  Mr.  Sharp 
savs:  "Because  it  (Plymouth  Rock)  is  distrib- 
uted among  farmers,  and  by  them  declared  to 
be  the  best,  is  no  sign  that  it  is  the  best."  What 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  bare-footed  and  bald- 
headed,  would  constitute  a  sign  if  that  does 
not  ?  The  Plymouth  Rock  has  stood  the  test  of 
years,  and  to-day  thev  are  better  than  ever. 
Since  their  appearance  in  the  American  poultry 
world  hobbies  as  great,  and  stars,  as  bright  as 
the  one  in  question,  have  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared, but  the  Plymouth  Rock  stands  out  to- 
day t!te  fowl  par  excellence. 

No,  this  is  no  sign.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sharp 
admits  he  has  bred  this  modern  wonder  but  one 
season  and  now  he  rushes  into  print  with  his 
pen,  and  his  dollars  ready  to  back  them  against 
the  world.  Where  is  your  sign  Mr.  Sharp? 
Your  $25  bhiff  does  not  prove  anything.  Keep 
cool.  Don't  get  outside  your  inside  garment.  If 
the  bird  stands  on  its  merit  vou  can  afford  to 
wait.  If  he  don't  he  must  not  enter  the  list  with 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  no  matter  how  much 
money  there  is  behind  him,  or  some  day  you 
will  be  out  with  a  sack  and  broom  sweeping  up 
the  remains. 

I  think  the  more  you  compare  vour  pets  with 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  more  they  wiil  suffer 
by  the"  comparison.  You  say  you  can  cut  "great 
slices  of  white  meat  from  their  breast,"  and  you 
might  also  have  added  that  below  the  breast  you 
can  cut  great  slices  of  white  daylight  bigger'n 
a  bushefbasket.  The  latter  might  not  be  so 
"juicy,"  but  it  is  much  larger.  I  notice  they 
want  to  send  some  chicks  to  Hammonton,  and 
have  Jacobs  to  act  as  godfather.  Don't  do  it 
Jacobs.  Just  give  them  to  understand  you  are 
Overflow 


(See  page  34  ) 

cuse  us  if  we  take  these  large  doses  of  "wind 
pudding."  with  a  large  grain  of  salt. 

'  'Man  wants  but  little  here  below, " 

The  statement  causes  mirth, 
For  Crocker.  Webster,  Sharp  &  Co., 

They  seem  to  want  the  earth. 

[Mr.  MeD.  is  rather  severe  on  the  breed,  but 
as  we  inspected  them  at  New  York,  we  do  not 
think  the  claims  for  the  Indian  Games  have 
30  FUT 


hatched  the  same  per  cent,  from  all  four 
drawers,  namely  80°,  from  a  home-made  incuba- 
tor. Now,  this  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  they 
don't  need  turning  twice  in  twenty-four  hours, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  if  we  have  any  proof 
that  a  hen  turns  her  eggs  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours.  I  have  made  myself  a  brooder  from  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Harper,  given  in  the  November 
Poultry  Keeper.  Why  is  it  that  the  Houdan 
fowl  is  not  bred  more.  1  find  them  an  excellent 
fowl,  for  both  table  use  and  eggs.  They  have 
proved  themselves  better  than  Leghorns  for 
eggs  with  me,  and  more  hardy  than  any  fowl  I 
have  seen  yet.  I  have  had  Leghorns  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  die  of  cholera  in  adjoining  yards 
by  the  dozen,  and  not  one  of  the  Houdaus  were 
sick.  I  have  lost  but  one  Houdan  in  six  years, 
and  she  died  while  in  moult.  I  have  neither 
fowls  nor  eggs  for  sale,  but  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  reliable  breeder  of  Houdans  in  the 
West  to  give  his  experience. 


Feeding  and  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 

W.  A.  PIER,  FLY  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

In  an  article  on  soft-shelled  eggs,  in  April 
number  of  Poultry-  Keeper,  Mr.  E.  Kieckers 
says:  "Hens  never  go  on  the  nest  when  they 
have  a  soft-shell  egg  to  lay,"  claiming  that  they 
are  either  layed  from  the  roosts  or  in  the  yards. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  with"  hens 
laying  soft-shelled  eggs,  and  find  the  number 
layed  in  the  nest  and  from  the  roosts  about 
equally  divided.  I  have  had  eggs  layed  in  the 
nest  with  no  vestige  of  shell  on  them. 

My  business  is  such  that  I  have  quite  a  con- 
siderable leisure  time,  which  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  spent  in  learning  all  I  can  about  my 


Fig.  9—  Flan  of  Cheap  Honse.    (See  page  34. ) 


been  exaggerated.  A  cock  we  weighed  went 
to  nearly  eleven  pounds,  and  though  having 
plenty  of  leg  yet  the  body  was  solid.  There  is 
room  for  both  the  Game  and  the  Plymouth 
Rock.  Whether  "American"  or  not  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  If  England  has  any- 
thing good  we  should  secure  it.  We  believe  the 
Indian  Game  will  become  a  favorite.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time.— Ed.] 


fowls.  1  have  noticed  that  the  soft-shelled  eggs 
always  increase  as  the  hens  fatten. and  a  decrease 
of  feed  always  decreases  the  soft-shells.  I  never 
had  shells,  either  oyster  shells  or  the  small  sea 
shells,  do  as  much  good  as  pounded  stones, 
glass,  and  crockery. 

At  one  time,  several  years  ago,  I  had  a  pen  of 
fowls  in  an  old  blacksmith  shop,  with  no  bone, 
shell,  or  crockery,  fed  them  on  oats  whole,  once 
a  day  with  cabbage  three  times  a  week  and 
never  had  a  soft-shell  egg.  They  had  plenty  of 
fresh  water  and  the  best  grit  I  ever  used,  (little 
clippings  of  iron  which  they  picked  up  from  the 
floor,  small  sharp  pieces  )  They  layed  splendidly, 
although  they  did  not  touch  the  ground  for  four 
months ;  but'they  had  to  work  for  what  they  ate, 
and  so  kept  healthy,  and  did  not  get  too  fat. 

I  do  not  claim  that  a  hen  lays  eggs  with  soft- 
shells,  as  soon  as  she  gets  fat,  but  I  do  claim 
that  where  they  are  layed  frequently,  it  is  a  re- 
sult of  derangement  o"f  the  productive  organs, 
caused  by  the  hens  being  too  fat.  I  have  had 
quite  a  good  many  soft-shells  this  past  winter,, 
and  have  decreased  the  feed  so  that  I  now  give 
a  pen  containing  a  cock  and  eleven  hens,  one 
and  one-half  pints  per  day,  and  that  at  night. 
This  pen  averages  1%  eggs  a  day,  and  none  have 
soft-shells.  The  eggs  are  very  fertile,  having  set 
fortv-three,  and  but  one  egg  in  the  lot  infertile. 

Keep  your  hens  healthy  by  exercise,  don't  be 
too  good  to  them  at  feed  time  just  because  they 
follow  you  like  pet  dogs.  Give  them  grit,  the 
harder  and  sharper  the  better,  and  you  will  find 
no  soft-shelled  eggs.  Such  is  my  experience. 


First  —8  pipes  3^  inches  apart,  from  center  to  center. 

8pioes3  inches  above  floor. 
^ext:  _6  pipes  6    inches  above  floor. 

4  pipes  9    inches  above  floor. 


Fig.  8.— The  Smyrna 

runnin0'  a  paper  not  a  kindergarten.  Mr.  Bab- 
cock  doesn't  think  them  as  good  layers  as  the 
"pea-comb  Plymouth  Rock."  Gentlemen,  do 
you  observe  that  "peacomb?"  Now  I  expect  to 
bear  that  friend  Fox.and  all  the  other  Plymouth 
Rock  breeders,  have  taken  their  birds  to  the 
milliner  shop  and  had  their  combs  "done  over." 
as  it  adds  so  greatly  to  the '  laying  qualities." 
You  see,  this  gentleman  has  not  quite  forgotten 
lus  '  first  love"  and  down  underneath  his  vest 
is  still  to  be  found  a  warm  spot  for  Hie  old  stand- 
by—with  the  pea-comb.   Messrs.  Kinter  &  Co., 


System.  (See  page  34.) 

Turning    Eggs    When  Hatching.— 
7?oudans. 

W.  F.  THAYER,  MABEL  VALE,  ARK. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  turning 
eggs,  in  an  incubator.  All  directions  I  have 
seen  says  to  turn  egsrs  twice  every  twenty-four 
hours.  My  incubator  has  four  drawers.  I 
turned  one  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours  and 
the  other  three"  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  I 


Eggs  in  AY  int  er. 


J.  T.  RE  ANY' ,  FAIRBUHY,  ILL. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  beats  all  the  poultry  papers  I  ever 
run  across,  so  much  solid  information  for  so 
small  a  price,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  sub- 
scribers. I  am  making  an  incubator  after  your 
plans,  except  front  of  egg-drawer,  which  will 
have  a  glass  door.  I  am  also  making  a  Harper 
brooder.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions,  please 
answer  through  Poultry  Keeper.  What  breed 
would  be  best  to  cross  on  Light  Brahma  hens,  to 
obtain  broilers?  rThe  Wyandottes  are  excellent. 
— Ed.]  Does  alfalfa  contain  as  much  of  the  in- 
gredients required  to  form  the  egg-shell  as  red 
clover?  [Yes. — Ed.1  I  have  used  broken  crock- 
ery as  grit  the  past  winter,  fed  boiled  potatoes 
in  the  morning,  and  whole  corn  at  night,  with 
plenty  of  clean  water,  warmed  twice  or  three 
times  per  day,  according  to  weather,  and  I  have 
had  eggs  to  bring  in  every  day  since  December 
1st,  with  not  an  old  hen  on  the  place. 
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Successful  with  the  Artificial  Method. 

RICHARD  S.  EDWARDS, GWYNEDD,  PA. 

I  am  very  much  amused  at  the  number  of  cor- 
respondents and  others  who  assert  in  the  most 
dogmatic  manner  that  chicks  cannot  be  reared 
and  hatched  artificially  with  success.  I  assert 
with  equal  or  greater  dogmatism  that  they  can. 
I  have  done  it  this  winter.  I  have  now  a  larger, 
healthier,  and  in  every  way  finer  lot  of  young 
chicks  than  I  or  anyone  else  ever  saw  hatched 
or  brought  up  by  a  hen.  The  trouble  with  most 
would-be  chicken  raisers  is  that  they  lack  in- 


which  thirty  hens  were  a  cross  between  Brown 
Leghorn  hens,  and  White  Leghorn  roosters, 
fourteen  hens  pure  Brown  Leghorn,  and  six. 
common  hens.  The  whole  amount  of  eggs 
brought  to  the  house  was8106,or675K  dozens  and 
three  nests  full  layed  in  weeds  and  not  found 
until  spoiled,  so  not  counted,  I  set  ten  settings 
of  eggs,  and  raised  four  broods  of  chicks,  sixty- 
seven  chicks  coming  to  maturity,  the  four  com- 
mon hens  averaged  forty-four  days  running  with 
their  chicks,  which  made  386  days  occupied,  be- 
sides laying  eggs.  They  had  a  good  range, and  the 
run  of  the  corn-crib,  plenty  of  good  water,  a  cold 
house,  and  no  extra  feed  until  October.  Then  I 
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Fig.  lO.-Gronnd  Plan 

telligence  to  observe  and  make  the  most  of 
what  they  -ee,  patience  and  energy.  At  the 
first  or  second  failure  they  throw  up  the  busi- 
nest  in  disgust,  and  seek  to  console  themselves 
by  loudly  crying  out  that  no  one  can  succeed  at 
it.  I  could  fill  a  good-sized  book  with  the  unso- 
licited and  valueless  advice  and  warnings  I 
have  received  from  many  around  here  who 
have  tried  incubators  and  brooders  and  failed. 
You  can't  overcome  leg  weakness,  said  one ; 
they  all  die  of  bowel  trouble,  was  the  remark  of 
another,  and  so  on.  In  spite  of  all  these  gloomy 
prophecies,  I  kept  on  in  my  own  way.  I  lost  a 
great  many  young  chicks,  but  I  exerted  myself 
all  that  time  to  find  out  the  cause  and  a  remedy. 
Well,  now,  with  over  400  chicks  on  hand,  I  have 
not  a  single  case  of  leg  weakness,  and  all  winter 
have  had  but  two  cases.  As  to  bowel  trouble, 
I  still  loose  some  from  that,  but  am  constantly 
reducing  the  percentage  of  deaths. "  Of  my  last 
lot,  now  three  weeks  old,  I  have  103  chicks  from 
123  hatched.  All  those  now  alive  are  perfectly 
strong  and  well.  Further,  I  do  not  yet  think 
that  I  know  everything  about  chickens.  I  know 
but  little,  but  I  am  learning  every  day.  Can 
you,  through  the  columns  of  your  most  excel- 
lent journal,  enlighten  me  upon  one  point  ?  My 
chicks  more,  especially  as  they  grew  larger,  say 
from  six  or  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old.  will  crowd 
at  nights  in  one  coiner  of  the  yard.  The  brooder 
is  warm,  varying  in  parts,  say  from  seventy  to 
ninety  degrees.  It  is  cleaned  every  morning, 
and  sifted  coal  ashes  placed  on  the  floor.  In 
spite  of  this  they  huddle  together  in  a  corner, 
just  outside  the  brooder,  so  closely  that  I  fear 
it  may  not  be  good  for  them.  I  do  not  know  the 
cause  or  how  to  remedy  it.    Can  you  help  me? 

[The  crowding  is  sometimes  a  habit,  lifce 
other  vices.  It  is  the  result  of  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  crowd  for  protection  and  association,but 
may  be  prevented  if  brooder  is  kept  very  warm 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  We  consider 
ninety-five  degrees  necessary  at  first.  On  damp 
days,  even  when  the  weather  is  warm,  chicks 
desire  warmth.  They  always  seek  ihe  warmest 


©f  Hoosc.  (See  page  34.) 

fed  a  morning  feed  of  wheat  shorts,  scalded  with 
milk.  I  have  noticed  for  the  last  three  years 
that  my  late  chicks,  say  June  hatched,  have 
come  much  larger  per  cent,  pullets.  Have  any 
others  noticed  it? 


A  Good  Profit. 

T.  A.  DAVIDSON,  BETHANY,  CONN. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  think  it  is  the  most  practical  poultry  paper 
that  I  ever  read.  I  think  a  few  fowls,  if  proper- 
ly cared  for,  pays,  and  pays  well,  lama  farm- 
er's son.  seventeen  years  old,  and  have  been  in 
the  poultry  business  two  years,  and  think  I  have 
been  quite  successf  jl.  In  the  spring  of  1888  I 
bought  ten  settings  of  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte 
eggs,  and  succeeded  in  raising  only  two  chicks. 
The  eggs  were  infertile.  I  resolved  to  try  my 
luck  again.  I  purchased  some  young  chicks  and 
happily  succeeded  in  raising  every  one.  Ia  the 


have  three  broods  of  White  Wyandotte  chicks, 
and  six  hens  setting.  I  would  like  to  remind 
all  beginning  in  the  poultry  business  of  the  oft- 
repeated  words,  "Don't  count  your  chickens  be- 
fore they  hatch,"  but  if  you  have  counted  them 
beforehand,  and  you  find  to  your  sorrow  that 
your  count  comes  short,  don't  be  discouraged. 
Cling  to  the  ranks,  although  many  disappoint- 
ments confront  you.  Toil  without  ceasing  and 
always  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Franklin 
"There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top." 


A  Home-made  Brooder. 

E.  C.  HARVEY. 

I  made  two  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  brood- 
ers, of  which  plans  were  given  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  will  say 
that  it  was  a  poor  affair,  as  I  could  not  keep  an 
even  heat,  although  I  used  the  Little  Queen  oil 
stove.  The  heat  would  fall  from  90°  to  70°  in  a 
single  night. Then  I  made  one  after  my  own  plans 
and  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  required 
heat,  with  the  same  oil  stove,  with  one-half  of 
the  oil  that  it  required  to  keep  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  brooder  warm.  The  one  I  made  has 
the  lamp  on  the  outside,  and  not  enclosed  in  a 
box,  so  the  oil  cannot  get  overheated  and  cause 
the  lamp  to  catch  fire.  I  also  think  that  it  is  as 
near  fireproof  as  they  can  be  made  which  is  a 
great  advantage  to  a  brooder  that  is  heated  with 
on  oil  lamp.  I  have  ten  of  them,  four  of  which 
are  in  successful  operation  at  present.  May 
send  you  drawings  at  some  future  time. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  them.  We  lost 
the  postoffice  address  of  Mr.  Harvey.— Ed.] 


Feeding— Moisture  in  Brooders. 

R.  W.  DAVIDSON,  GLENDOLA,  N.  J. 

It  has  been  quite  a  long  time  since  I  have  had 
anything  to  say  about  poultry,  so  I  thought  I 
might  be  able  to  tell  some  one  something  they 
do  not  know. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  complaining  by  people 
who  are  starting  in  the  broiler  business  because 
they  lose  so  many  chicks  with  diarrhoea.  I  have 
in  times  past  had  just  such  trouble  to  contend 
with,  but  think  the  trouble  can  be  traced  not  so 
much  to  improper  feeding  as  to  using  hot  air 
brooders  without  moisture.  Now,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  have  had  just  such  trouble,  so,  after  try- 
ing all  kinds  of  food,  and  failing,  I  just  put 
moisture  cups  in  my  brooders,  and  strange  to 
say.  have  scarcely  had  a  single  case  of  diarrhoea 
since,  so  if  any  person  is  using  hot  air  brooders, 
and  has  such  trouble,  just  try  moisture,  and  see 
if  it  does  not  help  matters.  Some  time  will  send 


Fig.  13.— The  Brooders  Beady  for  the  Chlchs.    (See  page  34. ) 


U  FEET 

Fig.  11.— End  View.    (See  page 34.) 
place  of  the  brooder,  which  induces  crowding, 
hence  the  heat  in  a  brooder  should  be  the  same 
at  all  points,  if  possible.  The  above  is  an  ex- 
cellent letter.— Ed.] 

Good  Laying, 

MRS.  SARAH  YOUNG,  PALMYRA,  NEB. 

In  April  issne,"A  Profitable  Flock"is  reported 
by  J.  W.  Blough.  As  I  did  a  little  better,  and  the 
hens  had  less  care,  here  is  mv  report.  From 
Jan.  lst,1889  to  Jan  1st,  1S90,  I  used  fifty  hens,  of 


fall  of  1888  my  father  built  me  a  very  nice  and 
convenient  poultry  house.  It  is  twenty-two 
feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  has  a 
chamber  for  hatching.  I  will  not  take  up  your 
space  to  describe  it.  My  flock,  Jan.  1st,  18S9, 
consisted  of  twentv-eight  pullets  and  one  cock- 
erel. In  Feb.  1889,  I  was  presented  with  a 
breeding  pen  of  White  Wyandottes,  one  cock- 
erel and  four  pullets,  so  from  Feb.  1889,  until 
Jan.  18?0,  I  had  a  flock  of  thirty-four  fowls.  My 
expenses  for  the  year  were  $75.39  and  my  re- 
ceipt $137.89,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  $62.50.  Dur- 
ing the  season  I  raised  about  150  chicks,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  I  had  an  increase,  on  the 
stocK  of  the  year  previous  cf  fifty-eight  pullets 
and  two  cockerels,  worth  sixty  cents  apiece, 
making  me  a  net  profit  of  a  little  over  $3  per  hen. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  my  fowls  are 
worth  sixty  cents  a  piece  in  the  market,  since  I 
have  lately  sold  a  number  at  an  average  price  of 
over  eighty  cents.  My  fowls  have  free  range 
generally,  although  I  have  yards.  I  keep  my 
breeding  stock  in  separate  houses,  with  good- 
sized  yards.  I  use  the  old  hen  for  hatching.and 
think  she  is  the  proper  article  for  that  purpose, 
unless  you  make  poultry  your  business  and  give 
up  your  entire  time  to  it.  At  the  present  time  I 


vou  a  description  of  my  brooders.  I  never  saw 
any  like  them,  and  they  are  very  cheap  and 
simple. 

I  had  another  trouble  when  I  first  commenced 
using  cut  clover,  or  clover  seeds,  heads,  etc., 
and  that  was  I  used  too  much,  thus  stopping  my 
hens  from  laying.  I  find  that  two  heaping 
quarts  of  the  cut  hay  or  seeds  enough  for  forty 
or  fifty  hens— with  ground  feed,  of  course.  I 
also  find  that  the  best  feed  for  the  morning 
mess  is  oats,  wheat,  barley  and  corn,  equal 
parts,  ground  together.  In  fact,  just  the  barley 
and  corn,  equal  parts,  ground  together,  is  nearly 
as  good.  I  think  the  four  grains  named  above 
cannot  be  improved  upon  for  an  every  day  diet. 
(Barlev  costs,  in  hull,  about  sixty-eight  cents 
per  bushel,  at  Smith  &  Co.,  Boston,  but  can  be 
procured  almost  anywhere.  I  generally  feed 
whole  corn  and  oats,  on  alternate  nights,  with  a 
fewhandsfull  of  wheat,  in  litter,  at  noon.  Keep 
the  floor  well  littered,  so  the  fowls  will  have  to 
"scratch  like  smoke"  to  get  a  living. 

[In  the  above  Mr.  D.  stated  how  much  clover 
to  feed,  and  gives  some  valuable  points.  We 
hope  he  will  send  his  plan  of  brooder.— Ed.] 
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June 


Hatching  With  Iueubator  and  Hens. 


JOHN  M.  JOHNSON,  TVINDOM,  MINN. 

Since  I  have  already  written  one  letter  for  the 
■waste  basket  I  will  send  you  another,  one  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  this  time  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  after 
the  plan  in  the  July  Poultry  Keeper,  of  18S7. 
I  tried  to  make  it  after  the  directions  as  near  as 
possible,  which  I  think  I  did  except  the  tank, 
which  I  made  of  wood,  with  sheet  iron  bottom, 
instead  of  making  it  entirely  of  iron.  The 
"trouble  was  that  I  did  not  get  it  tight  enough 
•so  it  would  just  leak  enough  to  keep  the  egg 
drawer  constantly  wet  on  one  side,  and  thereby 
^causing  too  muclfmoisture,  and  think  I  kept  the 
heat  rather  low.  I  tested  the  thermometer  under 
■a  hen's  wing,  and  it  recorded  100.  I  operated  it 
at  100,  but  I  think  it  rather  low,  as  the  tube  was 
"lost  on  the  thermometer,  and  it  would  change 
two  degrees  by  pushing  the  tube  up,  a  serious 
•defect,  which  I  did  not  notice  before  the  time  of 
the  hatch  was  out.  I  had  no  sawdust  to  pack  it 
with,  so  I  had  to  use  hay,  which  I  rammed  down 
-as  close  as  I  could,  but  I  found  that  on  cold 
nights  it  would  sink  down  to  95°.  I  think  the 
trouble  was  that  I  did  not  use  tongued  and 
grooved  boards.  Well,  on  the  twenty-first  day, 
one  chick  broke  the  shell,  but  did  not  get  out. 
The  rest  were  dead  in  the  shell.  They  appeared 
to  have  grown  too  fast,  as  they  filled  up  the 
whole  shell.  I  did  not  try  the  incubator  again, 
■as  I  found  it  to  be  too  poorly  constructed. 

I  see  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  which  I  am 
now  taking  for  the  second  year,  that  you  are 
slowly  beginning  to  knock  out  the  moisture  in 
incubators  and  the  cooling  also.  I  will  not  op- 
pose the  plan  if  it  proves  more  successful.  Two 
years  ago,  this  spring,  I  set  two  Cochin  hens  in  a 
box  on  the  wall,  in  the  poultry  house.  I  made 
the  nest  of  hay,  and  did  not  put  any  earth  in. 
but  they  both'  failed  to  bring  out  "any  chicks. 
After  waiting  three  days  over  the  time'l  threw 
out  the  eggs  (which  had  half-grown  chicks  in 
half  of  them)  and  put  in  dirt,  about  an  inch 
thick.  This  time  they  hatched  seven  together. so 
it  shows  from  the  little  moist  earth  they  got  the 
second  time  that  they  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  a  few  chicks.  And  about  the  cooling  of  eggs". 
1  think  it  a  great  benefit  if  ths  weather 
is  not  too  cold  so  as  to  hurt  the  chicks. 
In  May,  18S8,  I  sat  two  hens  in  a  barrel 
half-filled  with  earth,  and  put  an  open  cover  on. 
so  as  not  to  let  the  hens  out  only  for  the  time  I 
took  them  off  to  feed  them,  which  was  only  a 
few  minutes  daily,  andthe  result  was  thafconly 
one-third  of  the  eggs  hatched.  Another  hen 
had  her  nest  out  on  the  ground.  I  let  her  eggs 
lay  in  the  nest  until  she  wanted  to  sit 
when  I  replaced  them  with  some 
other  eggs.  The  last  t  wo  weeks  she  would  leave 
the  nest  daily  for  from  one  to  two  hours,  and 
every  egg  hatched.  Now,  if  you  think  this  not 
worth  a  place  in  your  paper  fire  it  in  the  waste 
basket.  I  am  out  of  the  poultry  business  now. 
The  fact  is  I  want  to  learn  all  1  can  from  the 
Poultry  Keeper  before  I  start  it  again.  It  is. 
in  ray  opinion,  the  best  poultry  paper  published 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  it  knocks  out 
-old  theories. 


To-day  I  noticed  the  chicks  eyes  are  half  shut, 
and  I  fear  they  will  all  be  blind.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  swelled,  but  the  lids  to  the  eyes, seem 
to  be  drawn  as  if  dried. 

Where  is  the  man  who  said  "use  sulphur  with 
a  certain  number  of  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  it 
for  lice?"  I  want  to  fill  his  hair  with  it.  I  used 
it  on  some  half-grown  chicks  last  year,  and  a 
few  days  after  I  noticed  them  drooping  around, 
and  on  examination  I  found  that  the  poor  little 
things  were   actually  skinned.  There  were 


Set  1,000  Eggs.— Pointers. 

B.  HAYWARD  WALLIS,  GEORGETOWN,  MB. 

As  almost  everyone  is  interested  in  incu- 
bators, I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  little  of 
my  experience.  Maybe  it  will  be  of  use  to  some 
of  your  subscribers.  I  set  1,000  eggs  and  hatched 
604  chickens.  \ery  good  hatches,  too,  for  I 
never  got  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  fer- 
_  tile  eggs.  My  incubator  was  a  200  egg  size 
One  week   .'Improved  Excelsior."   My  great  trouble  was 


great  patches  of  skin  coming  off 

a. 

ni„ 

that  had  any  lice  but  there  were  so  many  nits  on  tne  hatches  in  my  estimation.  Two  rats  killed 
the  feathers.  I  shall  go  over  them  once  more  sixty  of  my  chicks,  and  lack  of  heat  killed  324 
next  week.  Can  any  one  tell  me  anything  better  The  chicks  seemed  very  strong  when  hatched 


go  I  covered  my  hens  with  dry  sulphur.  To-  111  getting  fertile  eggs.  Incubator  went  as  high 
lght  I  did  the  same  I  only  found  three  or  four  and  often  to  106°,  but  it  did  not  affect 


to  do? 

I  find  two  of  my  last-years  pullets,  with  a  soft 
purple  bunch,  about  as  large  as  a  butternut,  in 
their  fluff.  It  looks  like  a  breach.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 

I  had  one  hen  that  made  a  noise  as  if  she  had 
roup,  for  three  or  four  months  I  could  not  find 
the  least  signs  of  it  save  the  noise.  I  finally 
killed  her.  I 'found  her  very  fat,  but  could  find 
no  signs  of  disease. 


Hens  Eating  Eggs. 

"F.  L.  G.,"  "WARNER VILLE,  MASS. 

In  the  April  Poultry  Keeper,  Mr.  E. 
Kieckers  complains  of  his  hens  laying  soft- 
shelled  eggs,  also  that  he  saw  a  young  cockerel 
eat  one  that  was  just  laid.  "Just  so."  Now, 
for  the  cause  of  hens  laying  soft-shelled  eggs. 
We  read  in  the  poultry  papers  that  it  is  because 
they  are  not  supplied  "with  oyster  shells.  Then 
we  read  again  that  so  and  so' keeps  oyster  shells 
in  front  of  his  hens  all  the  time  and  still  gets 
soft-shelled  eges.  Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  encyclopaedia  on  poultry,  but  if  Mr.  Kieckers 
had  caught  the  hen  he  saw  lay  the  soft-shelled 
egg  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  would  have  found 
her  very  fat.  It  is  the  over  fat  hens  that  lav 
soft-shelled  eggs.  Feed  steamed  clover,  with 
a  very  little  shorts  or  oat  meal  stirred  in,  in  the 
morning  and  a  fair  supply  of  lean  meat  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  wheat  or  oats  in  the 
afternoon  sprinkled  in  chaff,  so  they  will  have 
to  work  for  it,  plenty  of  sharp  grit,  not  for  the 
manufacture  of  shells  but  to  grind  their  food 
with,  and  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  soft- 
shelled  eggs.  Mr.  K.  also  says  that  he  thinks 
the  hens  eat  them.  So  they  do.  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  that  is  how  they  become  addicted  to 
the  habit  of  egg  eating.  The  best  remedy  I  have 
ever  found  for  egg-eating  is  to  break  the  end  off 
an  egg.  turn  the  meat  into  a  cup,  beat  it  well 
and  then  thicken  with  red  pepper,  put  it  back 
into  the  shell,  place  the  end  of  the  shell  t>ack  in 
its  place,  and  make  it  fast  with  a  piece  of  thin 
paper  and  mucilage.^  Two  or  three  picks  of  that 
mixture  never  failed  to  break  hens  of  eating 
their  eggs  to  my  knowledge. 


but  don't  you  think  the  high  temperature  in  the 
incubator  was  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent 
for  my  loss?  The  finest  looking  broilers  in  my 
brooder-house  are  Brown  Leghorns,  and  a  cross 
of  1  lymouth  Rock  cockerel  on  Brown  Leghorn 
hens.  Most  of  my  hens  have  white  in  plumage, 
but  that  does  not  affect  their  practical  value 
eh?  Here  are  some  pointers  for  amateurs:  ' 
Don't  count  on  raising  every  chick  you  hatch, 
for  if  you  do  your  disappointment  will  be  great 

Don't  feed  too  much  meat. 
q(.Don't  let  the  heat  under  brooder  go  below 

And  last,  but  not  least,  don't  ever  let  your  fire 
go  out.  I  killed  twenty-five  one  night  b'v  doin" 
thai. 


A  Lady's  Difficulties. 

"MARIAN  MOSIERE,  MAPLS  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

"Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
"band.  I  send  you  greeting.  I  have  taken  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
can't  begin  to  tell  the  help  it  has  been  to  me. 
I  intend  to  have  it  as  long  as  I  can  secure  the 
needful  fifty  cents.  Oh  dear.  I  wonder  if  any  of 
the  rest  of  you  have  the  trials  that  I  have.  When  I 
took  up  the  business  of  poultry  keeping  (about 
one  and  a  half  years  ago)  I  had  a  tight  board 
■floor  (matched  spruce),  and  the  inside  of  the 
blouse  lined  with  tar  paper.  I  carefully  stopped 
:all  cracks,  but  about  Christmas  I  found  a  hen 
with  roup.  There  were  two  large  lumps  of 
canker  as  large  as  a  kernel  of  corn  in  her  throat. 

1  removed  them,  and  then  overlooked  my  flock, 
and  I  found  that  the  whole  thirty  had  it.  As  the 
liens  were  too  wild  to  catch  in*  the  daytime.  I 
had  to  go  out  every  morning  before  daylight  for 
about  three  months.  AVhat  did  I  do  for  them? 
Fuerything:  onions,  sulphur,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, bromb  chloralum,  cloride  of  potash,  kero- 
sene and  carbolic  acid,  burning  sulphur,  tar, 
carbolic  acid  and  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the 
hen  house,  etc.  I  did  not  lose  a  hen.  What 
cured  them?  You  tell— I  can't. 

I  set  a  hen  on  fifteen  eggs,  February  20th,  and 
Jiatched  fourteen  chicks.  When  they  were  two 
weeks  old  another  hen  came  off  with  thirteen. 
The  first  hen  tread  four  chicks  to  death,  and  the 
•rest  of  her  brood  left  her  for  No.  2,  and  never 
went  back.  Didn't  I  sigh  for  a  brooder.  No. 

2  has  taken  most  excellent  care  of  both  broods, 
and  they  have  seemed  to  be  doing  splendidly  till 
lately,  then  I  discovered  that  they  had  lice.  I 
keep  my  house  clean,  for  I  .  clean  it 
every  morning,  and  there  is  not  one 
louse  to  be  found  in  the  house,  but  I 
■find  so  many  on  the  hens.  They  are  a  long, 
light-colored,  yellowish  louse,  and  are  in  the 
hens  fluffs  and  on  the  chicks  heads.  1  dusted 
the  oli  hen  well  with  insect  powder  and  put  a 
2ittle  neats-foot  oil  on  the  top  of  the  chicks  head. 


Sulphur  and  Kerosene  Injurious. 

"A.  S.  M.,"  PORTLAND,  ME. 


Having  read  in  different  poultry  papers  about 
giving  sulphur  to  hens,  I  should  advise  all  per- 
sons keeping  hens  to  be  sure  and  give  sulphur  a 
wide  berth.  While  some  claim  that  it  acts  upon 
the  whole  system,  I  claim  that  by  giving  it  to 
hens  it  not  only  makes  the  hens  "droopy,  but  if 
invariably  used  it  will  kill  them.  I  noticed,  in 
reading  one  poultry  paper  that  it  recommended 
sulphur  for  hens,  and  on  the  next  page  it 
warned  all  poultrymen  against  using  it.  I  also 
wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  giving  hens 
kerosene  oil  for  the  roup.  Three  drops  are 
enough  to  kill  any  hen.  The  best  way  I  have 
discovered  to  do  away  with  the  roup  is  a  sharp 
axe  across  the  hen's  neck.  The  disease  will  not 
occur  if  the  keepers  look  out  for  their  hens, 
as  I  find  that  it  only  happens 
when  the  hens  are  kept  in  a  filthy  place.  If  the 
keeper  cleans  out  the  hen  coop  regularly  once 
a  week  or  oftener,  if  he  desires  whitewashing 
occasionally,  his  hens  will  never  become  victim's 
of  the  roup.  I  keep  five  different  lots  of  hens, 
each  in  separate  pens,  and  I  find  that  by  doing 
the  same  as  stated  above  my  hens  are  all 
healthy  and  well.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
more  before  closing,  and  that  is,  be  sure  and 
not  over  crowd  your  hens  in  one  coop.  My  coops 
are  large  and  airy.and  large  enough  for  ten  hens 
and  a  rooster,  but  I  never  allow  only  five  hens 
and  a  rooster  in  one  pen.  I  find  it  takes  more 
pens,  but  I  also  find  that  it  pays  far 
better  in  the  end.  Some  people 
just  starting  into  the  poultry  business, 
seem  to  think  that  every  time  they  go  to  see 
their  hens  that  they  must  be  fed.  This  is  where 
they  make  a  great  "mistake,  for  hens,  to  become 
good  layers,  should  not  be  fed  more  than  twice 
a  day.  In  the  morning  give  them  light  food, 
and  at  night  give  them  corn,  not  more  than  one 
handful  to  each  hen.  By  doing  this  your  hens 
do  not  become  over-fed,  and  it  also  keeps  them 
picking  and  scratching.  If  my  hens  go  to  roost, 
(which  they  sometimes  do)  before  I  feed  them 
at  night  I  never  coax  them  down  from  their 
roosts,  as  I  don't  think  it  a  good  idea,  although 
others  can  do  as  they  choose.  As  my  writing 
may  be  getting  tedious  I  will  close  for  the 
present. 


Good  Hatching. 

JAMES  HAMILTON,  KELLEY'S  ISLAND,  OHIO. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  have  the  Poul- 
try Keej  er  Incubator,  and  would  like  to  hear 
how  others  with  the  same  machine  succeed. 
Last  year  I  made  one  of  the  above  kind  that 
hold*  abput  -  egg*.  I  filled  it  with  hens'  eggs 
the  middle  of  April,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  day  had  186  fertile  eggs  left,  having 
broken  a  good  many  through  curiosity.  Of  this 
lot  I  got  only  ninety-five  chicks,  and  a  dozen  of 
these  were  cripples.  I  suppose  on  account  of 
the  heat  getting  up  to  110°  several  times  during 
the  last  week.  I  next  filled  the  machine  with 
duck  eggs.  I  bought  them  from  parties  for 
hatching.  I  tested  them  twenty-four  hours 
after  putting  them  in  the  machine. '  Instead  of 
the  egg-tester  I  used  my  nose,  and  with  wonder- 
ful success.  Of  150  eggs  I  had  thirty  left.  The 
rest,  I  should  judge  by  the  smell,  ought  to  have 
been  set  about  the  time  Noah  built  the  ark 
This  year  I  filled  the  machine  on  the  25th  of 
February,  tested  them  on  the  ninth  day.and  hail 
191  fertile  eggs  left.  Of  this  lot  I  hatched  out 
164  chicks,  and  not  a  cripple  among  them  I 
still  have  160  left,  two  getting  killed  and  two 
dying  from  cause  unknown.  I  cooled  the  eggs 
once  a  day.  and  put  in  three  moisture  cups  the 
second  week,  and  eight  the  third  week. 
I  used  no  pans  under  the  eggs 
I  made  a  brooder  from  the  Farm  ami  Fireside 
design,  and  I  think  it  works  well.  I  made  the 
brooder  four  feet  square,  and  put  in  a  movable 
partition,  to  be  used  at  night  or  when  very  cold, 
thereby  saving  oil.  The  chicks  seem  to  like 
this  brooder  better  than  one  I  have  with  bottom 
heat.  I  am  going  to  buv  a  self-regulatiiif  incu- 
bator when  I  find  out  which  is  the  best. 


Excellent  Arrangements. 

E.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LA  CROSSE,  MICH. 

I  received  the  March  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  the  other  day,  and  think  it  is  the  best 
paper  that  I  have  seen.  I  have  manv  copies  of 
other  papers,  yet  I  always  read  ybur's  over 
again.  I  keep  fifty  chicken's  and  I  will  tell  you 
howl  take  care  of  them.  My  poultry  house  is 
8x20  feet,  and  has  three  large  windows  on  the 
south  side.  My  arrangement  for  the  roosts  is  as 
follows:  I  have  a  platform,  about  one  and  one- 
half  feet  from  the  floor.  One  foot  above  this  I 
have  my  roosts  fastened  on  the  side  of  the  house, 
by  hinges,  so  as  to  be  raised  when  I  clean  the 
platform.  This  leaves  a  nice  place  under  the 
platform,  which  can  be  used  for  ducks,  so  as  not 
to  get  their  feathers  soiled  by  the  chickens 
droppings,  if  allowed  to  sleep  under  the  roosts. 
I  have  an  extra  room  (quite  daik)  for  the  laying 
department.  My  hens  are  mostly  Silver  Comb 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  which  I  think  are 
the  best  layers  in  existence.  Some  of  my  pul- 
lets began  to  lay  when  not  quite  six  month's  old 
and  have  been  laying  ever  since.  On  an  aver- 
age each  hen  lays  five  eggs  a  week.  I  would  ad- 
vise persons  wishing  to  keep  good  layers  to  pur- 
chase son;e  Leghorn  fowls  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  pleased . 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  a  good  manv  chicks 
taken  by  rats.  This  is  my  plan  now.  i  take  a 
common  dry  goods  box,  arid  make  a  comfortable 
house  out  of  it.  and  raise  it  about  one-half  foot 
above  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  let  rats  house 
under  it.  Then  I  cut  a  small  hole  (one  foot 
square)  and  nail  some  screen  over  it,  and  put  a 
screen  door  on.  This  makes  a  cool  place  for  the 
chicks  and  also  protected  from  rats.  I  then 
fasten  a  lath  coop  to  it  and  turn  the  old  hen  and 
chicks  in.  I  have  never  lost  a  chick  bv  rats  or 
cats  since  I  used  this  method. 

I  have  kept  fowls  for  five  years,  and  now  ex- 
pect to  add  Wyandottes  to  my  yards. 
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That  Incubator. 


W.  C.  APPLEGATE,  SHARON,  PA. 

Like  all  "Good  and  True"  Poultry  Fanciers, 
desire  to  prove  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
chicken  business  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 

5ood.  Last  February  I  ordered  from  P.  H. 
acobs  a  plan  of  the  Hammonton  hot  water 
incubator.  I  followed  the  plans  minutely,  and 
by  March  had  a  complete  incubator  of  sixty  egg 
capacity.  Here  is  its  history. 

On  March  12th  I  "fired  up  the  machine,"  put- 
ting in  fifty-five  eggs,  leaving  the  balance  of 
space  for  moisture  purposes.  I  ran  it  according 
toBro.  Jacobs  and  never  allowed  the  tempera- 
ture to  get  above  the  prescribed  point,  but  many 
times  it  fell  a  little  below, especially  the  first  two 
weeks.  Our  chicks  came  out  the  20th  day.  and 
all  the  rest  that  hatched  came  out  on  the  21st 
day,  I  made  my  first  record  at  just  60  per  cent 
thirty-three  chicks,  I  killed  four  in  opening  the 
drawer,  crippled  the  fifth,  and  the  last  one 
hatched  was  weak,  and  although  like  the  crip- 
ple, not  dead,  I  only  count  twenty-seven  real 
active  healthy  little  chicks,  I  think  if  I  had  kept 
up  the  heat  after  taking  out  the  first  lot  (all  I 
got  by  the  way)  that  I  could  have  increased  my 
percentage  considerably.  When  I  first  opened 
•the  drawer,  the  little  fellows  all  crowded  to  the 
back  part,  and  eight  of  them  tumbled  into  the 
ventilator,  I  took  them  all  out  before  entirely 
dry,  and  put  them  in  a  basket  by  the  fire,  where 
-they  dry  in  one-fourth  the  time  they  do  in  the 
drawer,  and  seem  to  thrive  splendidly.  When 
the  drawer  is  full  of  eggs  and  shell  the  chicks 
all  "roost  high"  and  that  prevents  the  drawer 
from  opening.  I  know  they  go  up  after  the  heat 
but  cannot  this  be  remedied?  The  eggs 
(single  combed  Brown  Leghorn)wereall gather- 
ed by  myself  at  noon,  or  night.  I  think  that 
■some  of  them  were  chilled,  and  therefore  could 
not  hatch.  This  was  my  first  attempt  in  the 
incubator  business,  and  I  am  well  pleased  at  my 
■success. 


Hatching  Under  Difficulties. 

M.  H.  LOCKE,  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 

Perhaps  you  will  remember  I  wrote  to  you 
about  oiie  year  ago  about  a  lien  that  I  had  that 
died,  and  had  a  large  liver  that  was  of  a  dirty 
white  color.  This  morning  I  found  my  cockerel 
-dead  under  the  roost.  I  did  not  know  anything 
ailed  him,  although  I  noticed  that  his  crow  was 
rather  weak.  I  found  he  was  quite  poor.  He 
weighed  live  and  one-quarter  pounds.  In  open- 
ing him  I  found  his  liver  filled  him  all  up.  I 
took  it  out  and  weighed  it,  and  it  weighed  nine- 
teen ounces— not  quite  one-quarter  of  his  whole 
weight.  It  looked  all  right,  except  the  size  of 
it.  I  have  shown  it  to  several  people,  and  about 
half  have  inquired  if  it  was  a  calf's  liver  before  I 
told  them  the  story.  The  hens  look  all  right.  I 
h,ave  seventeen  of  them,  and  tiiey  have  layed 
■since  the  first  of  January  (seventy-eight  days) 
•■629  eggs,  so  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  sick. 
I  saw  in  one  of  your  papers  last  summer  an  ac- 
count of  a  time  a  lady  had  with  a  setting  of 
eggs  she  had  that  got  thrown  out  of  a  carriage 
and  floated  around  in  the  water  after  the  hen 
had  been  sitting  some  time,  and  still  they 
hatched.  About  that  time  I  set  a  hen  on  thir- 
teen eggs.  She  broke  one  the  first  day.  After 
the  first  day  she  only  set  nights,  and  would  be 
off  all  day.  In  about  eight  days  she  left  off 
clucking.  'I  concluded  she  had  spoiled  the  eggs 
and  was  going  to  give  up  business  altogether,  so 
in  the  morning  I  had  another  hen  that  promised 
to  set,  and  put  her  on  the  nest,  but  she  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  as  I  supposed 
the  eggs  were  spoiled,  I  left  her  and  the  eggs  in 
the  barn  chamber  by  themselves.  That  evening 
I  went  to  see  how  she  was  getting  along,  and 
she  had  gone  to  roost,  but  sometime  the  next 
afternoon  she  repented  and  went  on  the  eggs, 
and  1  did  not  see  her  off  again  until  she  had 
eleven  chicks  out  of  the  twelve  eggs,  and  that 
in  three  weeks  from  the  the  first  hen  commenced. 
She  brought  up  nine  chicks,  seven  of  them  pul- 
lets, and  they  are  laying  now,  and  are  strong 
and  healthy  as  any  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know. 


Preserving  Eggs— Hatching  Brahma 
Eggs. 

H.  M  HARRINGTON,  ST.  CLAIR,  MICH. 

In  your  April  issue  I  notice  the  article  "Keep- 
ing Eggs  until  Christmas."  I  will  give  you  mv 
experience  free.  In  May  last  I  "put  down." 
with  the  following  veeeipt,fifteen  dozens  of  eggs 
and  this  last  February  took  them  out,  and  took 
some  of  them  home  and  boiled  them  for  our 
breakfast,  and  as  I  have  a  grocery  store  I  sold 
the  best.  The  ones  I  ate  were  nice.  I  could  not 
distinguish  any  difference  from  fresh  layed. 
The  ones  sold  were  evidently  as  good,  as  not 
one  word  of  complaint  was  uttered.  The  receipt 
can  be  enlarged  m  proportion.  The  liquid  when 
made  must  be  sufficient  to  entirely  cover  the  eggs 
Half-pound  clean  salt  and  a  piece  of  unslacEed 
"lime  the  size  of  an  ordinary  teacup.  Pour  on 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  till 
cool.  Put  eggs  in  a  tight  vessel,  and  cover  with 
above,  I  have  just  noticed  an  inquiry  from  E. 
1  "JR.  Middleton  in  regards  to  hatching  Brahma 


eggs.  I  have  Brahmas.  On  February  18th, 
1890, 1  set  two  hens  with  nine  eggs  each,  and 
on  the  21st  two  more  with  nine  eggs  each,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  hatched  thirty  chickens 
alive,  and  four  more  died  in  getting  out  the 
shells.  My  nests  were  in  my  hen  house,  made 
of  clean  straw.  I  let  the  hens  off  every  other 
day,  and  watched  them  so  that  they  would  not 
stay  off  toolong.  I  did  not  sprinkle  the  eggs. 
I  think  one  trouble  with  Brahmas  is  in  putting 
too  many  under  the  hen.  They  are  so  clumsy 
that  they  are  liable  to  break  or  injure  the  eggs. 
I  raise  poultry  for  my  own  pleasure  only. 


Do  Hens  Pay] 

JAMES  MORLEDGE,  WAYNESBURG,  OHIO. 

I  say  yes,— if  you  don't  keep  too  many  to- 
gether, and  keep  the  premises  clean,  and  feed 
properly.  I  commenced?  December  1st,  last 
year,  to  keep  a  record  of  eggs  from  nineteen 
hens,  fifteen  of  them  being  pullets  hatched  in 
March,  1889.  The  result  for  the  four  winter 
months,  ending  March  31st,  1890,  was  1132  eggs, 
and  during  the  month  of  March  I  only  had  fif- 
teen hens  to  gather  from,  as  four  were  setting. 
The  Wyandotte  is  my  favorite.  They  are  good 
winter  layers,  and  very  docile.  My  feed  is 
whole  corn,  oats,  or  wheat  at  night,"  and  cold 
nights  especially  corn.  The  morning  feed  is  a 
hot  mash  of  wheat  shorts  and  bran,  with  all  the 
crumbs  from  the  table  (as  we  have  no  dog)  and 
when  they  could  not  get  grass  I  fed  them  cut 
clovev,  scalded  over  night,  and  mixed  up  in  the 
morning  with  wheat  bran  and  middlings.  My 
roosts  are  level,  and  cleaned  every  day.  I  keep 
coal  ashes  for  dusting.  In  my  out  yard  I  keep 
slaked  lime,  and  feed  some  oyster  shells.  That 
oroblem  about  which  end  of  the  egg  comes  first 
I  have  solved.  In  five  eggs  dropped  in  my 
hand, from  Wyandotte  hens  three  came  large  end 
first  and  two  with  small  end  first.  Why  this 
change  I  can't  tell.  Some  one  must  look  farther 
into  henologv  than  I  to  explain.  Your  book 
"Poultry  for  Profit"  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost 
to  me. 


IB  UIB 


[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out : "though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


A  Good  Hatch.— W.  F.  Loveland,  Dunmore. 
Pa.,— "I  made  an  incubator, (Poultry  Keeper) 
and  have  got  one  hatch  out  of  it.  Out  of  sixty- 
five  fertile  eggs  I  got  fifty-four  chickens. 

Has  Four  Brooders— Miss  Jennie  West,  St, 
Paris,  Ohio.— T  have  four  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
brooders  in  successful  operation,  and  feel  that 
the  Poultry  Keeper  is  worth  four  times  what 
it  costs." 

Hens  Eating  Eggs.— A.  D.  Close,  Marion, 
Iowa. — "I  will  send  you  a  remedy  that  I  use  for 
hens  that  eat  eggs,  and  it  works'satisfaetory  for 
me.  Take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  tip-end  of 
their  upper  bill  off." 

A  Small  Egg. — Rev,  J.  A.  Hood,  Schuyler, 
Neb. — "I  have  before  me  an  egg  laid  by  a 
Golden  Wyandotte  hen,  which  is  the  smallest 
egg  I  ever  saw.  Weight  by  apothecary  scales 
is  11.3  grammes,  or  173  1-2  grains,  i.  e.,  3-8  of  an 
ounce.  Have  any  of  your  readers  seen  so 
small  an  egg?" 

Cholera.— Simon  Stephens,  Camden  Ark  — 
I  will  give  vou  a  simple  item  for  chicken  cholera. 
When  chicks  begin  to  droop,  take  four  drops  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half  a  teaspoon  of 
gun-powder,  mix  in  dough.  Every  morning  feed 
this  amount- to  one  dozen  chickens  and  it  is  the 
best  on  top  of  the  globe.  This  is  my  own  remedy 
and  I  never  lose  any  chicks  with  any  disease." 

An  Egg  Record— L.  R.  Frost,  Towanda,  Pa. 
—"I  do  not  pretend  to  be  much  on  chicks  yet. 
but  with  about  sixty  last  year  I  received  5975 
eggs,  and  for  January  of  this  year  594,  February 
585,  and  March  665,  and  I  had  twenty-eight 
young  chicks  April  1st.  I  keep  my  fowls  shut 
up  during  the  summer  time.  This  we  think  is 
doing  we'll  for  town  folks,  don't  you?"  [Yes. — 
Ed] 

Indispensable.  —  Howard  Arms,  Bristol, 
Conn.— "I  was  a  former  subscriber  to  your  valu- 
able paper,  but  owing  to  other  business,  and 
lack  of  room  to  spread  out,  I  neglected  to  re- 
new my  subscription.  Am  building  at  present 
and  am  going  into  the  business  on  a  larger 
scale,  breeding  my  favorites,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  I  consider  the 
Poultry  Keeper  by  far  the  brightest  and  most 
valuable  paper  I  have  seen,  and  only  hear 
words  of  praise  in  regard  to  it .  There  are  quite 
a  number  interested  in  poultry  in  this  locality. 
I  will  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  them." 


Often  Enough— F.  S.  W.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
— "I  notice  that  some  of  your  subscribers  want 
the  paper  oftener.  Once  a  month  is  enough  for 
me  and  I  have  not  time  to  read  and  digest  that 
as  I  ought.  It  certainly  is  very  valuable.  It  is 
just  the  paper  for  a  'hen-man,"  with  large  or 
small  flocks,  or  for  one  who  is  without  fowls 
but  interested  in  them,  as  I  am.  Bright,  com- 
mon-sense, and  pithy  for  publication." 

March  Laying.— M.  P.  Tidd,  Lewbeach,  N. 
Y— I  find  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  of  the  very 
best  poultry  papers.  Would  not  do  without  it 
for  double  the  amount  of  subscription.  I  have 
Plymouth  Rocks.  One  Plymouth  pullet  layed  six 
eggs  that  weighed  one  pound.  From  forty  hens 
I  got  600  eggs  in  March, due  to  feeding  from  di- 
rections in  Poultry  Keeper." 

Keep  On.— H.  B.  May,  Natick,  Mass.— "Keep 
the  Poultry  Keeper  pounding  at  everthlng 
the  editor  don't  like,  for  somebody  will  be  bene- 
fitted thereby.  If  a  blow  is  struck  in  return. 
Editor  Jacobs  doesn't  feel  it,  but  like  a  noted 
successful  military  general,  keeps  on  fighting 
(however  badly  whipped)  until  his  side  wins  the 
field.  Hence  we  say  to  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
'pound  away,'  and  keep  pounding." 

Made  His  Incubator—  D.G.Davies,  Toronto, 
Can.— "I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  I  would 
give  you  my  experience  with  a  Poultry  Keeper 
Incubator.  I  made  one  to  hold  forty  eggs,  and 
put  five  eggs  in  to  try  it.  Results,  four  eggs 
good,  three  strong,  healthy  chicks,  one  dead  in 
shell;  not  bad  for  first  hatch.  I  then  put 
twenty-five  eggs  in,  and  on  tenth  day  tested  out 
six.  Got  seven  strong  chicks, the  others  dead  in 
shell ;  but  I  think  I  have  found  out  the  cause.  I 
had;a  young  cockerel  mated  to  young  pullets.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  incubator  is  all  right.  It 
did  not  vary  two  degrees  the  whole  time. 

Heat  was  117  Degrees.— J.  F.  Clarke,  Mar- 
ietta, Ga.— "I  am  building  up  quite  a  broiler 
business  at  this  point,  selling,  since  January,  to 
Southern  markets,  and  expect  to  begin  selling 
to  Northern  markets  this  month.  I  am  using  to 
of  the  Monarch  incubators,  and  hact  quite  an  un- 
usual experience  last  summer.  On  the  13th  day 
of  the  hatch, I  found  the  heat  had  run  up  to  170°. 
Both  inner  and  outer  doors  were  open  wide,  and 
the  eggs  freely  sprinkled.  To  my  surprise  I 
hatched  out  60  "per  cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs,  and 
raised  most  of  this  unfortunate  family  to  broiler 
size.  The  chicks  began  life  by  being  well-cook- 
ed and  ended  their  short  existence  by  being 
broiled.  Certainly  the  consumer  must  have 
eaten  them  well  clone." 

Matters  in  General.— Wm.  Luscombe, 
Sarnia,  Out.,  Can.— "I  have  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  its  first  edition,  and  all  bound  ex- 
cept '89.  I  have  other  poultry  journals,  bound, 
and  dating  back  farther  than  the  Keeper  by  a 
good  many  years,  but  for  sound  advice,  and 
general  practical  and  useful  information,  the 
Keeper  scores  a  number  of  points,  more  than 
the  best  of  them,  and  at  half  the  cost  of  most  of 
them.  How  is  it  most  of  them  tell  us  if  you  want 
a  high  scoring  bird  you  must  pay  a  big  price  or 
it  is  no  good.  Well,  there  are  some  exceptions.or 
I  am  no  judge.  Once  a  month  is  plenty  for  me 
to  digest,  but  some  will  say  I  want  some  of 
Jacobs  grit,  to  make  my  gizzard  work  better, 
and  lean  digest  more.  Now,  I  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  to  help  pay  free  ad.felloivs  who  get 
free  ads  because  the  awards  of  shows  are  printed 
I  like  to  see  the  awards.  It  gives  me  informa- 
tion in  regards  to  how  birds  are  scoring,  who 
are  the  judges,  and  the  difference  in  judges, 
scoring,  and  the  exceptional  free  ad.  that  some 
lucky  non-advertiser  gets  will  not  make  him 
any  money.  Mr.  Editor,  I  like  the  way  you 
have  of  swinging  the  editorial  club.  A  big  ad. 
won't  stop  its  swing  worth  a  cent,  and  it  swings 
right  out  in  meeting.  Good,  give  it  to  them 
whenever  the  occasion  demands.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  if  you  can  get  the  A.  P.  A.,  to  settle 
down  to  business,  and  do  things  up  right,  good 
men  quit  this  pulling  one  against  the  other,  and 
work  as  one  man,  an  association  could  soon  be 
be  formed  that  would  be  a  credit  to  all 
breeders  and  fanciers  of  fowls,  out- 
siders would  take  notice,  join  and  help 
buildup  a  grand  institution,  and  in  the  near 
future  a  Standard  could  be  framed  that  all  could 
endorse,  and  even  P.  H.  Jacobs,  himself,  could 
hardly  find  a  defect.  Now.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  need  of  separating  utility  from  the  fancy. 
By  getting  a  good  cock  every  year  from  some 
good  breeder,  of  the  kind  he  fancies,  one  can 
soon  have  a  handsome  lot  of  uniform  fowls, 
with  good  feathers  and  in  the  right  place,  and 
the  laying  increased,  size  increased,  and  the 
eating  made  better,  and  more  interest  taken 
than  with  a  lot  of  mixed  breeds.  I  have  kept 
fowls  for  over  thirty  years,  and  have  had,  and 
get  now,  a  good  many  different  kinds,  but  I 
can't  tell  you  my  experience  of  how  much  I 
make  off  'each  hen,  as  I  keep  them  for  the 
pleasure  they  give  me.  I  sometimes  sell  eggs, 
and  get  good  figures  for  birds,  but  I  have  not 
time  to  make  a  business  of  it  at  the  present 
but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  keep  fat  present  nine 
different  kinds,  in  town,  two  lots  covered  with 
house,  barns  and  shed,  and  raise  two  and  three 
hundred  chickens,  with  scarcely  a  run  out  of 
doors,  and  don't  lose  ten  in  a  hundred  in  a  year, 
and  showed  a  lot  in  Detroit  this  year,  you  will 
think  I  don't  do  so  bad." 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Bates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
mouth  preceding  date  of  issue  to  Insure  insertion. 

CorresjpoiMleiice.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Foultrv  that  will  lie  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfiilly  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keepeu  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


We  are  getting  out  another  pictorial  edition. 
We  give  cuts  in  a  lump. 

We  take  United  States  or  Canadian  postage 
stamps  for  subscription. 

If  you  want  a  library  send  for  our  bound  vol- 
umes. They  are  invaluable. 

And  now  it  looks  as  if  Edge  was  wrong  again . 
The  score  card  did  not  add  up  properly. 

Only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  this  paper  and 
each  number  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

The  Phultry  Chum  is  still  giving  its  readers 
sound  facts.  Editor  Hunger  is  a  success  in  that 
line. 

Back  numbers  are  only  five  cents  each.  It 
you  are  wise  you  will  invest  a  little  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  depends  on_the  man  whether  poultry  pays 
or  not.  Everybody  cannot  succeed— individuals 
differ. 

When  your  paper  fails  to  reach  you  drop  us  a 
card.  We  wish  you  to  get  every  copy.  You  see 
we  are  after  your  renewal  when  your  time  ex- 
pires. 

Why  did  you  forget  to  give  your  State  to  your 
post  office.  That  is  the  reason  you  have  not 
heard  from  us. 

In  our  brooder  house  illustrations  is  a  plan  of 
a  cheap  brooder  house.  The  cuts  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  paper. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Barker,  Lincoln,  Cal.,  and  Mr. 
"Wm.  N.  French,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  are  wanted. 
They  are  called  upon  lo  describe  their  brooders. 

When  you  see  a  large  lump  on  the  side  of  the 
head  of  your  fowl  you  should  kill  the  bird.  It  is 
the  result  of  roup,  and  the  disease  is  then  scrof- 
ulous. 

Don't  forget  to  send  us  all  the  names  you  can 
for  sample  copies.  If  you  know  of  10,000  persons 
we  will  send  10,000  papers.  We  want  everybody 
to  get  a  copy. 

The  Farmers'  Magazine  and  Poultry 
Keeper  together,  only  sixty  cents.  Send  a  card 
for  sameple  copy  of  Farmers'"  Magazine  to 
Parkesburg,  Pa. 

A  cholera  cure  is  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
liquid  carbolic  acid  to  two  quarts  of  water  and 
give  no  other  water  to  drink.  To  be  used  only  in 
desperate  cases. 

This  is  a  poultry  paper.— not  a  pet  stock  paper, 
Dogs.  pigeons.and  playthings  are  not  discussed. 
We  wish  to  teach  you  how  to  make  poultry  pay, 
and  not  dabble  with  toy  terriers  and  pugs. 


The  Hancock  County  (Indiana)  Fair  will  .be 
held  at  Greenfield,  August  19th  to  22d  inclusive, 
with  poultry  a  feature.  Mr.  Charles  Downing, 
Greenfield,  Indiana,  is  secretary. 

A  Philadelphia  subscriber  thinks  that  a 
cross  of  Indian  Game  and  Plymouth  Rock  is 
the  best  for  broilers.  This  claim  should  end  the 
war  between  the  friends  of  both  breeds. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Latham,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  wishes 
to  know  if  he  couid  find  sale  for  cut  hay  or  grass. 
That  is,  he  proposes  to  cut  it  up  very  fine  and 
ship  it.  We  believe  it  would  be  sold  without 
difficulty. 

When  the  little  turkey  is  sick  do  not  place  the 
fault  on  the  feed  but  rub  two  or  three  drops  of 
sweet  oil  on  the  top  of  the  head,  close  to  the 
skin,  so  as  to  kill  the  large  lice  that  you  will 
surely  find. 

The  Guide  and  Friend  is  taking  a  hand  in 
the  pretended  "stop  thief"  cry  on  the  White 
Langshan  matter,  and  thinks  there  is  an  "axe 
to  grind  '  behind  the  mock  professions  of  virtue 
displayed. 

Mr.  James  Phillis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  calls 
attention  to  a  hen  which  he  killed,  the  intestines 
being  covered  with  small  tumors.  Such  cases 
denote  scrofulous  character,  and  it  is  sometimes 
hereditary. 

In  this  number  you  have  a  description  of  our 
broiler  farm.  It  is  given  to  show  the  plan,  and 
not  to  display  the  farm.  We  wish  the  readers  to 
understand  how  the  pipes  are  arranged,  not  to 
see  the  editor's  display. 


A  tub  of  soapsuds,  with  a  pint  of  kerosene  in 
it,  sprinkled  profusely  over  every  part  of  the 
poultry  house,  will  drive  off  or  kill  lice.  Make 
the  suds  strong.  Use  cheap  rosin  soap.  If 
weather  is  worm  dip  the  hens  in  also. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  is  now  the  editor  of  the 
Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  City.and  he  will  do 
full  justice  to  the  position.  Mr.  Long  is  an  expert 
poultry  man,  an  experienced  breeder,  and  an 
able  writer.  We  wish  him  every  success. 

Mr.  Willard  Knapp,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  the 
breeder  of  Black  Minorcas,has  met  with  a  severe 
affliction  in  his  family,  and  desires  our  readers 
to  overlook  any  delays  in  filling  orders  that  may 
have  occurred,  as  he  is  now  prepared  to  fill  them 
promptly. 

Editor  Cloud,  of  the  Poultry  News,  does  not 
like  the  attacks  on  the  judges'  association,  and 
thinks  it  best  to  .wait  and  see.  Just  so,  friend 
Cloud,  but  by  the  time  your  waiting  is  over  the 
waves  will  have  rolled  you  into  water  too  deep 
to  touch  bottom. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stitts,  Alton,  111.,  desires  some  of 
our  readers  to  give  their  experience  in  raising 
capons,  prices  obtained,  weights,  breeds,  etc. 
Good— we  hope  our  readers  will  respond.  Ca- 
pons sold  at  twenty-three  cents  per  pound  in 
New  York  in  May. 

The  "O.  K.  Broiler  Co.,"  East  Cleveland, obio, 
has  a  large  brooder  house,  and  has  hit  on  the 
novel  plan  of  providing  purebred  fowls  (or  eggs 
there  from)  to  those  who  are  willing  to  sell  their 
eggs  to  the  "O.  K.Co."  next  winter  for  hatching 
broilers.  It  is  an  excellent  method. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  A.  V.  Wood, Brunswick, Ga., 
who  has  a  large  poultry  farm  and  brooder  estab- 
lishment there,  wishes  an  experienced  person 
(with  some  capital)  to  join  him.  We  mention 
this  to  oblige  many  who  have  written  us. 

Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
is  an  example  of  what  the  ladies  can  do.  She  not 
only  has  a  flock  of  Brahmas  that  command  ad- 
miration, bred  by  herself,  but  she  is  the  cham- 
pion broiler  raiser  among  the  ladies.  Knowing 
her  abilities  is  the  reason  we  selected  her  to  edit 
our  ladies'  department. 


We  cheerfully  give  credit  to  Our  Country 
Home,  S8  Fulton  street,  New  York  City,  for  the 
cuts  of  the  brooder  houses  used  in  this  issue.  It 
is  an  agricultural  journal  of  the  best  kind,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  borrows  its 
cuts  is  proof  that  the  poultry  department  of  Out" 
Country  Home  is  not  neglected. 

Perdue  and  Rackham  now  "hold  the  fort"  on 
judging  by  comparison.  The  poor  judges  who 
have  been  marking  fractions  on  score  cards  have 
just  discovered  that  they  do  not  score  uniformly. 
And,  to  make  matters  worse,  they  do  not  propose 
to  score  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas  uniformly 
now,  but  will  use  "unwritten  law"  in  place  of 
the  Standard. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  do  anything  with 
"Mrs.  Partington"  editors.  A  dog  paper  in 
Philadelphia  has  one  that  does  not  know  a 
Booted  Bantam  from  a  Light  Brahma,  and  yet 
this  same  paper  claims  to  have  a  poultry  (?)  de. 
partment.  It  makes  out  a  little  from  English 
journals, but  when  "Mrs.  Partington"  speaks,  the 
crows  begin  to  caw,  as  her  articles  fit  them  to  a. 
hair. 

The  first  spring  ducks  were  quoted  in  the 
New  York  market  on  April  2Gth  at  thirty  cents, 
per  pound,  and  prices  held  well,  twenty-eight 
cents  being  offered  May  7th.  Prices  will  hang- 
around  twenty-five  cents  until  June, and  twenty 
cents  will  probably  then  rule  until  July.  Spring 
chickens,  in  May.  lvere  thirty-two  cents,  prices, 
not  being  as  high  as  in  former  years. 

Miss  H.  M.  Williams.  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
who  has  charge  of  our  Ladies  Department,  still, 
offers  the  remainder  of  her  books,  "From  Incu- 
bator to  Market,"  at  10  cents.  Only  a  few  left. 
She  has  quite  a  large  broiler  house,  and  also  a 
flock  of  fine  Light  Brahmas.  She  lias  several 
incubators,  and  is  an  expert.  She  takes  pride 
in  Brahmas,  and  is  a  fine  judge  of  them. 

By  accident  the"0.  K. "Broiler  Co.,East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  left  out  of  the  advertisements, 
last  month.  The  company  has  some  fine  high 
scoring  birds,  and  as  the  fault  was  ours  we  call 
attention  to  their  advertisements  elsewhere.  As, 
they  are  raising  broilers  they  propose  to  buy 
all  the  eggs  from  fowls  procured  of  them. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Macgeorge,  75  Lincoln  avenue, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  writes  thus  in  regard  to. 
"snakes  in  eggs:"  "Some  one  mentions  that  he 
found  small  snakes  in  eggs.  Now,  snake's  eggs- 
are  very  much  like  hen's  eggs,  and  no  doubt  the 
writer  got  hold  of  snake's  eggs,  as  there  is  no- 
possible  way  for  snakes  to  get  into  the  eggs  of  - 
hens." 

Charleston  in  the  Field. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  has  offered  the  A.  P.  A.  an 
invitation  to  meet  there  next  time.  The  offer  is 
one  that  will  probably  be  accepted.  The  South 
should  be  recognized.  She  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  quite  a  number  of  shows  are  held  in  that 
section  annually.  Let  Charleston  be  selected. 

XevT  Jersey's  State  Association. 

Join  it.  All  poultrymen  in  New  Jersey 
should  take  an  interest  in  the  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation, which  is  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  paying 
the  small  sum  of  one  dollar,  an  applicant  is  en- 
titled to  life  membesrhip.  Mr.  Franklin  Dye, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  Secretary. 

C'lond  Baking  the  Fire. 

Editor  Cloud,  of  the  Pou Itry  yews,  is  busy  - 
showing  some  of  the  little  tricks  that  are  often 
played  by  men  who  seek  to  exalt  themselves  by 
disparaging  others,  as  is  noticed  in  his  allusions 
to  Langshans.  It  is  a  favorite  mode  with  cer- 
tain parties  to  condemn  something  under  pre- 
tence of  defending  the  breed,  when,  in  fact,  the 
real  object  is  to  attract  attention  to  the  writer's 
stock,  which  may  not  be  any  better.  Whenever- 
one  attempts  to  build  himself  up  by  endeavor^ 
ing  to  pull  someone  else  down,  there  is  always  £„■ 
selfish  object  in.  view,.. 
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The  Way  to  Succeed. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
in  America  who  might  be  helped  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  by  the  Poultry  Keeper.  If  YOU 
dear  reader,  have  no  time  to  tell  them  of  this 
fact,  and  don't  want  to  take  time  to  help  your 
neighbors,  please  write  on  a  postal  card  a  half 
dozen  addresses  of  men  whom  you  think  (he 
paper  ought  to  reach,  and  who  are  interested  in 
poultry.  Send  the  postal  to  us  and  we  will  do 
the  rest.  Try  it.  Why  not? 

Feed  but  Little  Grain. 

During  this  warm  weather,  if  your  hens  have 
free  range,  they  will  need  no  food  from  you  at 
all.  If  they  are  confined  in  yards  fill  a  trough 
full  of  clover,  cut  up  fine,  and  walk  off.  The 
hens  will  thrive,  and  do  well,  by  such  manage- 
agement.  If  given  any  feed  at  all  allow  one 
pound  of  cheap  lean  meat  to  twenty  hens,  three 
times  a  week,  and  a  quart  of  wheat  to  twenty 
hens  four  times  a  week,  feeding  meat  and  corn 
on  alternate  days.  As  long  as  the  hens  are  do- 
ing well  on  grass  give  nothing  else.  If  you  feed 
heavily  you  will  have  your  hens  too  fat  and  will 
secure  but  few  eggs. 

A  Demand  for  Fresh  Eggs. 

Mr.  Win.  A.  Betz,  528  Read  St.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  thus  tells  how  eggs  are  in  demand  in  that 
city,  and  says  he  gets  a  fancy  price  for  them : 

"We  are  in  the  produce  poultry  business 
ness  here,  but  mostly  for  eggs,  and  as  we  have 
always  such  a  great  demand  for  strictly  fresh 
eggs  we  can  most  always  get  a  fancy  price  for 
them." 

The  above  shows  that  if  one  will  make  it  a 
point  to  sell  only  the  best  the  demand  awaits 
him.  If  persons  will  assort  their  eggs,  placing 
the  dark  ones  together  and  the  light  ones  to- 
gether, as  well  as  separating  them  for  size  and 
general  uniformity, it  will  add  to  the  attraction  of 
the  eggs  when  displayed  in  market.  But  fresh 
eggs  means  eggs  newly  layed,  and  no  risk  must 
be  incurred  in  buying  from  others.  It  is  the 
best  article  that  brings  the  best  prices. 

The  Parcels  Post  Bill. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Bingham,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  I'ost  Office  and  Post  Roads,  U.  S. 
House  of  representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  New  York  City,  writes: 

"My  dear  sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  recent 
date,  concerning  the  admission  to  the  mails  of 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes,  and  have  duly  noted 
its  contents.  I  will  give  the  subject  considera- 
tion when  it  comes  before  the  House." 

The  above  shows  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
the  request  being  complied  with,  and  that  the 
desireto  have  eggs  for  hatching  purposes  added 
to  the  list  of  articles  to  be  sent  by  parcels  post 
(should  such  a  bill  be  passed)  was  not  a  vain 
one.  Should  the  object  be  gained  by  the  A. P. 
A.,  i^  will  be  productive  of  more  real  bene- 
fit to  breeders  and  the  poultry  interests  than 
any  measure  ever  before  attempted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Charleston  in  Front. 

Charleston  wants  the  next  A.  P.  A.  meeting 
and  an  invitation  has  been  extended  to  that 
body  to  meet  in  Charleston  next  year,  by  the 
South  Carolina  Poultry  Associatio'n,  at  which 
time  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  International 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Shoio.  The  leading  Dog 
and  Pigeon  Associations  are  also  invited.  The 
following  reasons  are  assigned  in  favor  of 
Charleston : 

1st.  Because  in  the  fifteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  A.  P.  A.  have  never  convened  in  the 
South. 

2d.  Its  membership  would  certainly  be  largely 
increased. 

3d.  It  would  infuse  new  spirit  in  the  breeders 
there,  and  awaken  a  general  interest  in  a  de- 
partmwit  of  industry  for  which  the  South  has 
exceptional  natural  advantages,  and  which  now 
languishes  only  for  want  of  instruction  and  en- 
couragement. 


4th.  It  would  bring  together  the  prominent 
breeders  of  the  country  and  their  Southern  cus 
tomers,  whereby  mutual  confidence  and  closer 
relations  could  be  established  between  them. 

5th.  The  members  would  be  sure  of  a  cordial 
welcome  and  the  most  generous  hospitality  from 
their  Southern  friends. 

We  believe  that  the  South  is  entitled  to  the 
next  meeting,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
invitation  extended  will  be  accepted  unani- 
mously. 

Duck  Eggs  and  Prices. 
•   

Sometimes  we  receive  questions  that  are  out- 
side of  our  jurisdiction.  While  we  will  en- 
deavor to  state  how  to  produce  poultry  and  eggs 
we  cannot  show  how  to  sell.  Here  is  an  inquiry 
from  a  reader : 

Will  you  please  give  average  price  of  duck's 
eggs  in  the  Boston  market  during  the  winter 
months?  Is  there  a  great  demand  for  them? 
Will  you  give  the  addresses  of  a  few  commission 
merchants  who  handle  them? 

In  our  February,  1888,  Poultry  Keeper,  we 
gave  the  prices  for  two  years,  for  every  week  in 
the  year,  of  fowls,  ducks,  turkeys,  eggs,  broil- 
ers and  green  ducks  (spring  ducks)  for  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  our  readers 
should  send  five  cents  for  that  issue,  as  it  is 
easier  to  do  so  than  for  us  to  repeat  it.  Ducks' 
eggs  seldom  get  into  the  market  before  Febru- 
ary. At  first  they  sell  for  about  twice  as  much 
as  hens'  eggs,  but  the  prices  later  on  are  nearly 
the  same.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  the 
names  of  commission  merchants,  or  to  whom 
readers  should  ship.  If  they  will  not  advertise 
they  will  be  unknown  We  have  no  directories 
of  cities,  and  cannot  give  addresses.  Wr.  W. 
H.  Rudd,  10  Merchants  Row,  Boston ;  W.  F. 
Redleigh  &  Co.,  332  Washington  street,  New 
York,  and  P.  H.  Sprague,  218  South  Water 
street,  Chicago,  are  the  only  firms  whose  ad- 
dresses we  have. 


The  Difficulties  of  a  Beginner. 

A  subscriber  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  shows  by  his  let- 
ter that  he  incurs  a  risk.  We  doubt  if  he  will 
succeed.  Why?  Because  he  does  not  have  the 
smallest  conception  of  what  he  is  to  undertake. 
We  give  the  letter  here  with  no  intention  of  be- 
ing disrespectful  to  the  writer,  or  of  ridiculing 
him  (hence  we  omit  name)  and  aim  only  to  re- 
ply for  his  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  others.  He 
writes: 

1.  What  is  the  least  amount  of  ground  upon 
which  I  can  keep  400  hens,  and  how  much  room 
should  they  have  in  the  poultry  house? 

2.  Can  I  allow  the  400  hens  to  run  together. 
The  first  question  shows  on  its  face  that  the 

writer  wants  to  do  much  on  as  little  as  possible. 
He  wishes  to  know  the  least  amount  of  space, 
and  it  is  an  error  which  many  fall  into.  He 
should  rather  ask  how  much  room  can  he  give 
without  waste  of  space.  The  great  drawback 
to  the  poultry  industry  is  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing with  poultry  that  would  not  be  attempted 
with  anything  else,  and  that,  too,  by  novices. 
We  do  not  consider  an  acre  of  ground  too  much 
for  one  hundred  hens,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  house  10x10  feet  is  too  large  for  twenty- 
five  hens. 

In  the  second  question  he  asks  if  400  hens  can 
be  kept  together.  We  reply  negatively.  Can 
400  pigs  be  profitably  kept  together,  or  cows,  or 
horses,  or  even  human  beings.  Is  there  not  too 
much  competition,  too  much  "struggling  for  <  x- 
istence,"  and  too  much  liability  of  disease.  How 
can  they  be  fed  with  justice  to  each  fowl,  or  for 
the  best  results.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
poultryman  living  who  can  keep  400  hens  profit- 
ably in  one  single  flock. 

We  have  a  book  called  "Poultry  for  Profit," 
which  details  the  method  of  managing  large 
flocks.  We  refer  to  it  because  we  could  not  give 
it  in  a  single  article  here.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a  flock  should  consist  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  hens,  and  smaller  flocks  are  better.  Large 
numbers  should  be  divided,  not  only  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  members  of  the  flock  but  also  for  the 
convenience  of  the  poultryman  in  managing 
them. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  meeting  of  the' Pennsylvania  State  Poul- 
try Association  at  Barrisburg,  on  March  12thT. 
was  a  success,  and  a  permanent  organization 
was  effected  by  adopting  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  and  electing  officers :  a  copy  of  which  was 
herewith  mailed  us.  It  is  intended  that  this  As- 
sociation shall  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  all 
its  members,  and  not  for  a  chosen  few.  The 
Secretary  is  prepared  to  receive  applications, 
and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  who  intend 
joining  may  do  so  at  an  early  date.  Mr.  Norris 
G.  Temple  is  Secretary,  Pocopson,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.   

The  Los  Angeles  Show. 


Los  Angeles,Califomia,is  in  the  field  this  year  ■ 
for  another  big  show.  - Last  year  the  Associa- 
tion's receipts  exceeded  the  expenses,  hence  the- 
show  was  a  success,  being  crowded.  The  next . 
show  will  be  held  December  9th,  10th,  Uth  and  ■ 
12th,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  as  - 
good  a  turnout  as  last  season.  The  officers  are 
live  men.  and  do  not  intend  to  waste  any  time  ■ 
but  "push  things."   Mr.  John  D.  Mercer,  the 
Secretary,  writes  that  the  poultry  interest  is 
booming  in  that  section. 


A  Born  Poultryman. 

Little  Master  Johnnie  Harper,  of  Nevada,  Mo., . 
only  eleven  years  old,  sets  an  example.  Master 
Johnnie  takes  to  poultry  like  a  duck  to  water, . 
and  here  is  what  he  writes: 

I  bought  seven  chickens  last  March,  1889,  and- 
have  cleared  $3  on  themafier  paying  for  then- 
feed;  besides.  I  have  twenty  nice  ones  left.  I 
think  I  can  do  better  by  next  March  by  reading: 
your  papers.  I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  think  I 
will  make  poultry  raising  my  business  when  I. 
am  a  man.  I  expect  I  have  written  more  than. 
I  should,  but  I  like  to  talk  to  chicken  men. 

He  has  a  flock  of  twenty  hens,  believes  in  the- 
Poultry  Keeper,  intends  to  make  poultry  his 
business,  and  likes  to  talk  on  chicken  matters... 
We  predict  that  he  will  be  successful,  and  we 
believe  he  did  well  for  his  years  and  the  amount, 
of  stock  he  began  with. 


Mr.  Hall  Believes  in  Cooling  Them. 

Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of  Dungan  Hills,  N.Y., writes- 
us  that  he  cannot  see  how  cooling  the  eggs- 
makes  any  difference,  and  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing experience,  which  we  publish  in  order  to* 
show  that  we  believe  his  views  are  erroneous.. 
He  says : 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  common- 
sense  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  but  I  can't  see- 
just  where  opening  the  incubator  hinders  the- 
chicks  from  hatching.  For  instance.a  neighbor- 
brought  in  seven  cold  eggs,  which  the  hen  left 
in  the  nest  after  hatching  four  eggs.  These- 
seven  were  placed  in  my  incubator,  and  on  the 
following  day  I  returned  to  the  old  hen  six. 
lively  chicks.  Again,  we  had  an  undersized 
and  inexperienced  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  tor. 
whom  we  confided  six  eggs.  She  came  off  about: 
every  day,  and  once  or  twice  the  eggs  were  ab- 
solutely cold,  and  on  the  21st  day  she  came  off' 
and  fooled  around  till  we  had  to  drive  her  back, 
and  shut  her  in.  And  yet,  on  the  following  day,, 
there  were  six  chicks  in  place  of  the  six  eggs-.. 
Now  what  puzzles  me  is,  why  should  the  cooliug- 
or  chilling  of  incubator  eggs  result  differently 
from  the  cooling  of  the  hen's  eggs  ?  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
my  incubator  chicks  have  died  in  the  shell  this 
year,  which  probably  proves  that  I  have  not  yet: 
got  the  hang  of  the  incubator. 

Cannot  you  see,  Mr.  H.  that  although  the  eggs, 
hatched,  it  was  not  until  after  the  21st  day;. 
which  shows  that  though  eggs  may  be  cooled; 
during  incubation,  the  heat  must  be  regained  in. 
time  if  not  in  degree.  What  we  caution  against- 
is  the  cooling  of  the  eggs  when  chicks  are  hatch- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  chicks  pip  the  eggs-  shut* 
the  incubator,  first  giving  plenty  of  moisture,, 
and  leave  the  chicks  in  until  all  are  hatched- 
Do  not  open  the  drawer,  as  the  evaporation  oS 
the  warm  moisture  causes  loss  of  heat  suddenly,, 
the  chicks  dying  in  the  shells.  No  one  everdis- 
turbs  a  sitting  hen  just  when  the  chicks  are- 
coming  out,  nor  does  she  then  leave  th'e-nest,  .of 
allow  draughts  of  air  over  her  eggs.  If  ' she- 
leaves  the  nest  during  incubation  she  does'-  so> 
to  feed,  but  when  she  knows  the  eggs  arer- 
hatching  she  will  starve  before  she  will;  exp.os'a' 
her  chicks  for  an  instant. 
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Analysis  of  Egg  Food. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Arasden,  Orraoud,  Florida,  is  look- 
ing into  the  egg  foods  and  condition  powders, 
the  Imperial  Egg  Food  having  received  his 
.  first  attention.  In  this  matter  he  is  assisted  by 
.  Prof.  J.  M.  Pickell,  Chemist  of  the  Florida  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station.  We  give  the 
-correspondence  below,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
;  Times-  Union. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  AMSDEN. 

Ormoxd,  Fla.,  April  15, 1890. 
Some  weeks  ago  I  reported  my  experiment 
-  with  the  Imperial  Egg  food,  left  with  me  for  trial. 
.  After  using  it  according  to  directions  I  could 
•  see  no  improvement  in  the  number  or  quality  of 
eggs  or  the  fowls,  and  so  reported.  The  manu- 
facturer writes  mo  that  my  report  injured  his 
business,  for  merchants  who  had  it  on  sale  re- 
turned it,  saying  there  was  no  demand  for  it 
after  my  report  was  published.  After  receiv- 
.  ing  this  letter  of  censure,  I  concluded  to  further 
substantiate  my  position  by  an  analysis  to  prove 
.its  value  or  lack  of  value,  as  the  case  may  be, 
.and  herewith  enclose  a  letter  from  our  obliging 
chemist  of  the  experiment  station,  which  will 
speak  for  itself.  The  retail  price  of  the  Impe- 
rial Egg  food  is  fifty  cents  per  pound.  Thous- 
ands of  pounds  have  been  sold  m  Florida,  and 
it  is  on  sale  in  nearly  every  town .  Many  have 
bought  it  because  of  the  high  recommendations 
•by  prominent  poultry  men  in  different  part  of 
tlie  country.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
testimonials  are  cheap— a  keg  of  egg  food  goes 
Z.  good  ways  in  that  direction.  I  hope  this  will 
be  the  means  of  saving  a  few  dollars  to  would- 
Jb6  purchasers,  if  so.  I  shall  be  amply  repaid. 

E.  W.  Amsdex. 

LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  PlCKELL. 

Lake  City,  Fla.,  April  10, 1890. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  given  the  chicken  food  suf- 
rficient  examination  to  show  that  it  can  have  but 
-,  little  nutritive  value.  A  determination  of  the 
..moisture,  organic  matter  and  asli  shows  the 
.  following  result : 

Moisture  2  61  per  cent. 

Organic  and  volatile  matter        15  65  " 
.Ash  81  73 


Total  99  99  " 

By  organic  and  volatile  matter  is  here  meant 
what  burns  or  is  driven  off  at  a  dull  red  heat. 
'The  ''ash"  is  what  is  left  after  subjection  to  this 
■heat.  The  ash  has  not  yet  been  completely 
.analyzed,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  as 
not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  it  can  have  any 
nutritive  value.  Ten  per  cent,  of  it  is  insoluble 
in  strong  acid  and  is  quite  likely  sand  :  the  bal- 
ance is  mainly  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime 
♦  mainly  carbonate.)  The  organic  matter  may  or 
may  not  be  all  nutritious,  and  it  may  be  largely 
indigestible  fibre.  But  supposing  it  to  be  all  first 
class  dried  beef-steak  (which  in  the  green  state 
-contains  about  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  water, 
forty-four  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  and  nine- 
tenths  per  cent,  of  ash),  the  chicken  food  could 
-not  be  worth  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.   But  the  compounders  of  chicken  food 
-do  not  put  in  twenty-five  cent  beef-steak;  the 
.best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  use  fish  scrap,  bran, 
cottou-seed  meal,  corn  meal,  or  such  like.  I 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  this  chicken 
food  could  be  sold  with  profit  at  five  cents  a 
pound.  By  way  of  comparison  I  give  below 
analysis  of  flesh,  bone,  and  several  feed  stuffs: 
Water.  Organic  Matter.  Ash 
Maize  8.97  89.49  1.54 

Wheat  Bran         6.58  87.72  5.79 

-Cot'n  seed  meal    8.06  9o/.>  7.26 

A.  fish  meal        17.02  74.25  8.73 

.Raw  Bones         12.02  28.71  59.27 

J.  M.  Pickell, 
Chemist,  Fla.,  Agr'l  Exp.  Station. 
The  next  will  be  the  Sheridan  Condition  Pow- 
der, which  has  been  flaunted  before  the  public, 
.and  we  will  take  up  others,  as  Mr.  Amsden  is 
willing  to  aid  in  the  matter.  Not  only  Prof. 
Pickell  but  others  are  at  work. 

As  we  stated  before,  when  our  readers  will 
-only  "stop  and  think"  they  will  at  once  see  that 
.a  dozen  eggs  cannot  be  gotten  out  of  a  spoonful 
-of  powder,  and,  after  all,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  powders  are  made  to  sell,  and  some  of 
them  out  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  materials. 


Stop  the  Paper. 

The  golden  egg  is  often  lost  by  mistake.  A 
lady  subscriber  sends  us  the  following  letter, 
and  it  shows  how  great  a  mistake  one  can  make 
in  an  attempt  to  be  economica'.  She  writes: 

The  time  of  my  Poultry  Keeper  is  up,  and 
we  wish  it  discontinued.  Poultry  raising  here 
(California)  is  not  so  profitable  as  in  the  past 
years.  Eggs  have  been  selling  at  fifteen  cents  a 
•dozen,  and  where  one  has  to  pay  a  big  price  for 
-wheat  it  hardly  pays.   ■  


Now,  instead  of  this  lady  holding  on  to  her 
paper  (costing  less  than  the  price  of  four  dozen 
eggs)  and  trying  to  learn  from  it  how  to  raise 
more  chickens  and  eggs,  she  proposes  to  econo- 
mize by  saving  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  thereby 
burning  up  all  the  bridges  upon  which  she  may 
safely  cross.  Eggs  at  fifteen  cents  sell  for  more 
than  the  average  in  many  eastern  points,  and 
wheat  is  only  eighty  cents  a  bushel.  What  does 
she  save  by  stopping  her  paper?  She  finds  no 
fault  with  the  paper,  but  saves  fifty  cents,  los- 
ing this  issue  containing  the  brooder  houses 
(worth  $100  to  some)  and  may  miss  some  article 
during  the  year  that  is  worth  ten  times  the 
price  of  a  year's  subscription,  by  giving  her  a 
valuabla  point.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  shipped 
to  California  from  the  East,  and  the  lady  should 
rather  have  aimed  to  produce  more,  and  secure 
better  prices.  She  cannot  afford  to  be  so  ex- 
travagant as  to  stop  her  paper  for  fifty  cents . 


Some  Big  Farms. 

Out  in  California  they  have  quite  a  number  of 
large  poultry  farms  according  to  the  following 
letter,  from  Mrs.  C.  IN isson,  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia. She  writes: 

I  have  read  many  articles  from  your  pen,  and 
alwavsread  them  with  interest  and  profit.  But 
I  didn't  want  to  speak  about  that  now.  I  would 
merely  say  lam  much  surprised  to  see,  from 
your  paper,  that  poultry  raising  on  a  large  scale 
is  not  so  common  in  the  east,  as  I  thought.  We 
get  hundreds  of  carloads  of  poultry  and  eggs 
from  the  east.  Where  do  they  come  from.  Do 
thev  eat  no  chickens  and  eggs  back  there?  I 
know  plenty  of  farmers,  within  a  radius  of  fif- 
teen miles  of  here,  who  keep  over  300  hens,  and 
many  over  500.  I  have  over  1000,  increasing 
yearly  with  about  200  and  I  sell  hundreds 
of  pullets  every  year.  One  man,  three  or  four 
miles  from  here,  has  nearly  2000  hens,  and  few 
farmers  indeed  have  less  than  100.  As  a  rough 
guess  I  should  put  the  average  at  250  hens  to 
each  farm  in  Sonoma  county.  And  still  Califor- 
nia imports  from  the  east.  We  think  chickens 
and  eggs  good  eating.  Is  it  too  good  for  eastern 
people,  or  not  good  enough? 

It  is  a  mystery  how  the  East  can  ship  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  face  of  the  above  facts.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  seeking  the  market.  Where 
there  are  so  many  large  poultry  farms  the  farm- 
ers should  combine.  Will  the  lady  now  tell  us 
how  she  keeps  her  1000  hens. 


Feeding  to  Prevent  Eggs. 

Although  we  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
greatest  drawback  to  egg  production  was  over- 
feeding yet  we  constantly  receive  letters  like 
the  following,  from  Sonoma,  Cal.,  the  writer 
desiring  to  know  the  cause  of  failure.  He 
says: 

Had  two  hens  die  within  ten  days;  dissected 
them;  found  in  each  case,  egg  bag  full 
of  a  firm,  compact  substance,  like  yolk 
of  egg.  As,  I  suppose,  there  is  no  help  for  such 
cases.  Do  von  know  the  cause,  and  what  could 
be  done  to  prevent  it?  The  fowls  were  full-blood 
White  Leghorns,  fed  and  cared  for  the  same  as 
twenty-four  others  of  the  same  kind.  The  flock 
got  a'  big  scare  one  day,  and  rushed  around 
lively  for  awhile.  If  that  "scare  did  not  cause  it  I 
don't  know  what  did  it.I  feed  corn.ground  bai  ley, 
oats,  wheat,  Egyptian  white  corn,  shorts,  bran, 
cooked  meat,  cracked  bones,  lime,  a  little  salt, 
and  once  a  week  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  some- 
times black  pepper  and  sometimes  cayenne. 
Barley  shorts,  bran  and  oats  are  scalded  every 
night.  Good  gravel  and  some  cracked  crock- 
ery. 

The  diseased  hens  were  probably  the  best  in 
the  lot,  due  to  securing  more  than  their  share. 
They  have  been  overfed,  and  the  great  variety 
given  has  induced  them  to  eat  more  than  they 
would  otherwise.  Turn  the  hens  on  grass,  and 
feed  them  nothing  from  the  granary.  Make 
them  work  for  every  ounce  they  get. 

An  Immense  Poultry  Exhibition  in 
Peoria. 

The  organization  of  the  Illinois  State  Poultry 
Association  is  completed  and  the  following 
officers  elected: 

President— S.  F.  Flint,  Peoria. 

Vice  Presidents— Frank  L.  Sewell.  Chicago; 
Rev.  John  Hughes.  Table  Grove;  C.  F.  Church- 
man, Decatur :  D.  T.  Heimlich. Jacksonville ;  Ira 
Gregory,  Lexington,  and  Daniel  Robertson, Pal- 
myra. 


Recording  Secretary— George  W.  Knusman, 
Peoria. 

Corresponding  Secretary —J.  W.  Burton.  Peo- 
ria. 

Treasurer— Philip  Smith,  Peoria. 

Executive  Committee— George  E.  Sylvester, 
chairman:  Charles  S.  Proctor,  Superintendent; 
H.  C.  Bestor,  Albert  Gillig  and  J.  W.  Burton. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to  hold, 
next  December,  the  grandest  poultry  show  ever 
seen  in  the  west.  The  exhibition  will  be  g  ven 
in  Peoria  during  the  week,  running  from  De- 
cember 19th  to 26th  inclusive.  All  the  prices  will 
be  in  straight,  hard,  cold  cash,  and  will  range 
from  $10  to  $100  on  the  Standard  breeds. 

The  poultry  show  given  in  Peoria  during  the 
past  winter  proved  so  great  and  gratifying  a 
surprise  to  its  projectors  that  they  were  at  ouce 
stimulated  to  the  exertions  that  have  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, as  above  set  forth.  Their  continued 
efforts,  and  the  show  of  December  next,  will 
make  Peoria  one  of  the  most  prominent  poultry 
centers  in  the  United  States. 


A  Tax  on  Poultry. 

It  seems  that  the  statesmen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  hit  upon  a  plan  to  "increase  the  rev- 
enue," that  is  novel  and  original— taxing  poul- 
try.  Mr.  O.  J.  Fiske,  Temple.  N.  H.,  writes: 

Last  year  our  Legislatures  passed  a  law  tax- 
ing all  poultry  in  excess  of  $50  in  value.  Is  there 
a  similar  law  "in  any  of  the  other  states  in  regard 
to  taxing  poultry? 

We  doubt  if  such  a  law  exists  in  any  other 
state,  or  country  in  the  world.  It  is  a  direct  tax 
upon  those  who  can  least  afford  it,  and  will 
lessen  the  revenue  of  the  state,  instead  of  in- 
creasing it,  by  retarding  production.  While 
trying  to  settle  her  "abandoned  farms"  with 
Swedes  she  should  leave  the  tax  out  of  the  cir- 
culars sent  out,  or  she  will  fail  to  induce  immi- 
gration, as  the  hopes  of  many  immigrants  are 
based  upon  the  proceeds  of  poultry  and  eggs. 
All  other  states,  through  their  agricultural 
boards,  are  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  poul- 
try interests,  but  New  Hampshire  is  stepping 
backward  into  the  past. 


Poultry  for  Money. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hewitt,  Albany,  Wis.,  writes  the 
following  plain  and  pointed  letter,  in  which  he 
gives  some  "stern  realities"  that  should  not  be, 
and  in  which  he  promises  a  gift  to  our  readers, 
saying: 

It  is  now  about  the  time  when  the  "lien 
men"  growl  about  young  chicks  dying  in  brood- 
ers. My  brooders,  after  a  trial  of  three  years, 
have  proved  a  success  in  every  point,  both  by 
my  own  use  and  by  every  one  who  has  used 
them.  I  have  not  lost  a  chick  in  three  years  by 
any  fault  of  the  brooder,  and  have  never  re- 
ceived one  word  of  complaint  from  any  one 
using  one  sent  out.  Should  you  like  it,  I  will 
send  you  drawings,  with  full  descriptions.  I 
remember,  years  ago,  when  I  started  in  the 
"lien  business."  The  trials,  disappointments, 
loss  of  time  and  money. and  loss  of  chicks  caused 
by  using  death  traps,  called  brooders,  that  were 
put  on  the  market  "to  sell,"  not  to  raise  chicks, 
was  great.  I  know  that  there  are  many  who 
are  now  discarding  the  incubator  because  they 
find  it  impossible  to  raise  those  hatched.  Six 
years  with  poultry,  not  for  pleasure,  not  a 
breeder  behind  a  counter,  not  a  breeder  of  high 
scoring  birds,  but  with  the  object  to  raise  and 
keep  the  greatest  number  of  birds  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  and  to  make  them  pay  me  for 
my  time,  and  bring  in  the  "dollar,"  to  make 
them  lay  when  I  want  them  to  is  easy,  but  to 
make  them  raise  chicks  when  they  wont,  is  a 
problem  that  I  have  given  up.  What  little  I 
have  learned.  I  am  willing  to  give  to  any  one 
who  is  trying  to  make  or  help  make  a  living  by 
keeping  poultry,  but  for  the  man  who  keeps  six 
hens  and  a  rooster,  and  "mates  them  tor  best 
results,"  and  who  offers  eggs  from  these  prize 
winning  stock,  score  (bought)  ninety-one,  at 
three  dollars  per  thirteen,  I  have  little  love  and 
less  respect.  May  his  time  on  earth, or  at  least 
in  the  poultry  business,  be  short. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Hewitt  send 
the  drawings, as  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  pub- 
lish them.  It  is  our  desire  to  lay  before  .our 
readers  anything  and  ever}  thing  that  will  in 
any  manner,  serve  to  assist  them.  We  hope  Mr. 
Hewitt  will  not  disappoint  us. 
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Mr.  Roberts'  AYhite  Minoreas. 

With  this  issue  we  give  an  illustration  of  a 
White  Minorca  cock,  bred  by  Mr.  Jesse  Koberts, 
Erie,  Pa.,  whose  name  is  familiar  with  the 
.readers  of  the  Keeper  as  a  breeder  of  standard 
poultry,  and  as  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
Minorca,  which  he  now  breeds  exclusively,  and 
with  which  he  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, as  the  engraving  given  herewith  plainly 
indicates.  While  the  Minoreas  have  passed 
that  period  in  which  they  might  claim  a  novelty 
as  a  new  breed,  they  have  established  a  reputa- 
tion that  will  be  lasting,  as  they  stand  second  to 
<none  on  their  laying  qualities,  or  for  the  number 
or  size  of  eggs,  and  then,  when  we  consider 


not  result  from  infertile  eggs.  Eggs  from  the  the  advice 
same  ducks,  set  at  about  the  same  time,  under 
hens,  resulted  in  a  ninety  per  cent,  hatch.  The 
ducks  eggs,  which  are  left  in  the  machine,  are 
doing  grandly,  if  the  tester  is  to  be  believed. 
Since  the  last  hatch,  I  have  set  seventeen  turkey 
eggs  and  fifty-two  hens  eggs  in  the  machine,  the 
result  of  which,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  further 
strengthen  me  in  my  opinion.  I  do  not  give 
much  moisture  until  the  last  three  days.  Suc- 
cess to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  above  shows  that  the  eggs  not  cooled 
hatched  better.  The  directions  do  not  state  that 
the  eggs  must  be  cooled.  What  they  do  state  is 
to  turn  the  eggs  twice  a  day,  but  not  (when 


Keep  your  poultry  manure  dry"  - 
must  go.  It  must  follow  Douglass  mixture.cold 
draughts,  and  other  errors.  Hereafter  the 
maxim,  "Keep  the  manure  damp,"  will  be  the 
rule.  The  whole  thing  is  given  in  a  nutshell,  in 
the  Mirror,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  which  we  pre- 
sent as  follows : 


their  extreme  hardiness  and  stylish  carriage, 
*vve  must  accord  to  them  a  place  in  the  front 
Tank,  and  extend  thanks  to  the  breeder  who 
first  gave  us  such  a  desirable  fowl. 


Don't  Cool  the  Eggs. 

If  the  eggs  are  cooled  daily  they  will  require 
more  heat  to  balance  the  loss .  If  eggs  do  not 
liave  enough  heat  they  will  be  longer  hatching, 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Lamb, 
Ransomville,  N.  Y.,  we  give  for  the  purpose  of 
•correcting  an  error.  He  says: 

Four  weeks  ago  I  set  forty-six  duck's  eggs  in 
my  hot  water  incubator.  According  to  instruc- 
tions, I  cooled  them  down  to  80°  every  day.  It 
took  me  but  a  week  to  find  that,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  this  cooling,  I  must  put  enough  hot 
water  in  the  machine  to  cook  the  eggs  after  they 
did  get  heated  up.  If  I  did  not  put  in  enough 
hot  water  they  would  not  heat  up  at  all.  It  went 
■so  for  a  week,  when  I  made  the  good  resolution, 
that  all  the  cooling  those  eggs  would  get,  there- 
after, would  be  during  turning.  To  celebrate 
my  independence  I  put  in  forty-seven  hen's 
eggs  so  as  to  come  out  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ducks.  Out  of  the  hen's  eggs  I  tested  seven, 
leaving  forty  in  the  machine.  After  testing  the 
lien's  eggs,  I  was  so  encouraged  that  I  put  in 
forty-two  more  duck's  eggs.  I  found  that  the 
range  of  the  machine  was  from  100°  to  105°,  in- 
stead of  90°  to  110°,  as  formerly.  When  hatch- 
ing time  came  I  got  twenty-two  ducks  from 
forty-six  eggs,  and  thirty-three  chickens  out  of 
forty  tested  eggs.  The  poor  hatch  of  ducks  did 


turning  them)  cool  them  lower  than  80°.  In 
other  words  do  not  cool  the  eggs,  but  as  they 
will  be  cooled  some  during  the  process  of  turn- 
ing be  careful  that  they  are  not  cooled  lower 
than  80°.  Those  having  directions  may  refer  to 
them  and  see  if  we  are  not  correct.  They  will 
find  no  instructions  to  cool  the  eggs. 


A  Few  Questions. 

A  subscriber  sends  a  batch  of  questions  for 
answer,  which  may  be  of  importance  to  others, 
and  we  give  them  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interested.  He  says: 

1.  Which  is  the  best  breed  of  turkeys  for  the 
market  ?  2.  Which  is  the  best  month  to  hatch 
turkeys?  3.  Which  way  will  turkeys  fat  quick- 
est, confined  and  fed,  or  allowed  to  roam  and 
fed  heavily?  4.  What  degree  should  hens' 
eggs  be  kept  in  before  put  in  incubation? 

1.  We  doubt  if  any  breed  can  claim  superi- 
ority in  every  respect,  but  the  Bronze  is  the 
favorite.  2.  May  and  June.  3.  They  will  not 
thrive  in  confinement.  4.  Not  higher  than 
sixty-five,  nor  lower  than  forty  degrees. 


How  to  Save  Poultry  Manure. 

Some  consider  poultry  manure  valuable  while 
others  do  not.  The  fact  is,  its  value  depends 
upon  how  it  is  kept.    Like  other  old  theories, 


Sometimes  we  become  accustomed  to  some- 
thing so  long  that  any  suggestion  in  the  way  of 
a  change  is  not  readily  accepted.    The  old 
maxim— "keep  your  poultry  manure  dry,"  is 
well  known,  and  right  faithfully  has  this  recom- 
mendation been  observed  by  a  large  majority 
of  poultry  men,  but  we  are  bold  enough  to  ad- 
vise against  such  a  method, and 
we  will  give  good  reasons  for 
our  position :  hence  we  say — 
keep  your  poultry  manure 
damp. 

No  doubt  many  may  be  sur- 
prised at  so  radical  a  method, 
but  it  must  be  noticed  that  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the 
manure  is  the  ammonia,  which 
is  gas,  and  flies  away  as  fast  as 
liberated.  If  the  manure  is  to 
be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition.it  should  be  collected 
every  day,  as  the  greatest  loss 
occurs  during  the  process  of 
drying,  and  the  longer  it  is  ex- 
posed the  lower  its  manurial 
value.  To  mix  it  with  d  r  y 
earth  after  it  has  lain  in  the 
poultry  house  a  week  is  too 
late  to  save  it  and  retain  its 
full  value.  During  the  time  it 
is  damp  it  retains  the  whole  of 
its  ammonia,  for  the  reason  the 
water  absorbs  and  retains 
many  times  its  volume  of  am- 
monia, and  a  chemical  change 
begins  to  occur  as  soon  as  the 
manure  is  voided. 

It  is  noticed  that  when  poul- 
try manure  is  dry  and  lumpy 
it  does  not  dissolve  very  read- 
ily when  placed  on  the  ground 
as  a  fertilizer.  This  is  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  hen  eats 
a  large  quantity  of  grit,  com- 
posed of  sand,  sharp  gravel 
and  lime,  and  in  the  gravel  is 
a  very  largj  proportion  of 
silica.  Now,  silica  is  one  of 
those  stubborn  substances  that 
will  not  dissolve,  and  it  also 
readily  forms  silicate  of  lime 
when  brought  into  contact  with 
lime  under  certain  conditions, 
and  this  process  occurs  during 
digestion,  silicates  of  both  lime 
and  other  compounds  being 
formed,  and  when  voided  and 
exposed  to  the  air  they  become 
hard  and  dry,  the  same  as  does 
mortar,  which  is  really  silicate 
of  lime  also.  To  mix  the 
manure  with  dry  earthis  of  no 
advantage,  as  the  dry  manure 
is  then  largely  insoluble. 

To  properly  preserve  it,  keep 
it  moit-t,  (not  wet)  with  soap- 
suds. The  soapsuds  are  better 
than  water,  because  after  a 
short  time  fat  acids  are  formed 
which  cause  a  chemical  action 
on  the  droppings,  and  not  only 
fix  the  ammonia  but  break  up  some  of  the  com- 
pounds of  silica,  by  forming  silicates  of  soda  or 
potash,  which  are  soluble  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  chemical  action,  having  broken  up  the 
compounds  already  formed,  causes  new  ones  to 
be  made,  and  as  each  substance,  when  liberated, 
seeks  new  affinities,  a  constant  change  goes  on, 
which  is  not  possible  when  the  manure  is  dry. 
If  any  one  doubts  the  claim  that  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  droppings  dry,  let  him  pour  enough 
soapsuds  on  them  so  as  to  keep  them  moist,never 
allowing  them  to  become  dry,  and  when  he  is 
ready  to  use  them  the  strong  animoniaeal  odor 
will  snrprise  him.  The  droppings  will  be  very 
different  from  those  kept  dry.  If  preferred, the 
manure  may  be  miexd  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  dry  earth  before  moistening. 

Nothing  parts  with  its  ammonia  sooner  than 
poultry  manure,  and  a  short  period  only  is 
necessary  for  it  to  deteriorate.  In  the  process 
of  drying  the  evaporating  moisture  hastens  the 
loss  of  volatile  matter.  The  fat  acids  bear  a  di- 
rect relation  to  the  alcohols,  and  are  capable  of 
forming  compounds,  which  results  where  the 
droppings  are  kept  moist  with  suds  (for  they 
must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry),  and 
during  the  time  the  changes  are  occurring  in 
the  mass  the  insoluble  portions  are  reduced  and 
the  whole  rendered  more  available  as  plant 
food,  as  well  as  retaining  its  value  as  a  fertil- 
izing agent.  . 


Eead  our  clubbing  offers. 
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Testing  Eggs. 

The  Feathered  World,  an  English  paper,  gives 
some  excellent  hints  on  testing  eggs,  which  we 
consider  o£  interest  to  our  readers,  and  give  it 
as  follows: 

Testing  the  eggs  is  of  importance,  as  we  are 
able  to  set  two  or  three  hens  at  a  time,  when 
neither  eggs  for  sitting  nor  sitting  hens  are  over 
plentiful."  Still,  forewarned  is  forearmed,  and 
as  many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  got  their 
incubators  to  work,  our  hints  may  be  useful  to 
them  too.  Many  people  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  possible  to  tell  a  fertile  from  an 
unfertile  egg  even  before  it  has  been  set  at  all. 
We  constantly  meet  with  cases  where  purchas- 
ers of  eggs  for  hatching  write  angry  letters  to 
the  vendors,  implying  that  they  lfave  been  de- 
frauded, because  some,  or  all,  the  eggs  sent 
them  were  unfertile.  It  is  only  by  experiment 
in  setting  some  of  them  himself  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  vendor  to  know  whether  the  eggs  from 
a  particular  hen  or  pen  of  birds  is  Iikelv  to  pro- 
duce a  good  percentage  of  chickens.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  presumption  that  from  a  pen  of 
birds  properlv  mated  up  there  will  be  a  fair  per- 
centage of  chickens:  but  it  is  a  presumption 
which]  may  prove  to  be  erroneous.  The  Ayles- 
bury duckers.  we  believe,  sell  eggs  for  hatching 
guaranteed  to  be  fertile.  They  have,  by  long 
experience  in  egg  testing,  become  so  skilled  as 
to  oe  able  to  discern  the  embryo  duckling  when 
only  twenty-four  hours  or  so  of  the  period  of 
incubation  has  elapsed.  They  set  Ihe  eggs  for 
the  necessary  period,  test  them,  and  can"  then 
pick  out  the  fertile  ones  and  guarantee  their 
fertility.  At  this  early  stage  the  hatching  pro- 
cess can  be  suspended  without  fear  of  liarm, 
and  the  eggs  can  even  be  sent  a  journey  with- 
out any  additional  risk  to  that  incurred  by  eggs 
which  have  not  been  incubated  at  all.  The  ob- 
ject :of  testing  eggs  is  to  ascertain  ascertain 
as  soon  as  possible  whether  or  not  they 
are  fertile,  so  that  the  unfertile  ones  may  be  re- 
moved and  their  places  filled  by  a  fresh  "supply. 
If  two  or  three  hens  have  been  set  at  the  same 
time,  and  many  eggs  are  found  to  be  unfertile, 
all  the  fertile  ones  can  be  put  under  one  or  two 
hens,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  other  hen 
started  afresh  with  another  lot  of  eggs.  Much 
valuable  time  can  be  saved  in  this  way.  In  in- 
cubator work  there  is  even  less  difficulty:  but 
care  is  necessary  here  that  the  fresh  batch  of 
eggs  be  warmed  before  being  put  in  the  egg 
drawer,  or  that  they  be  carefully  separated 
by  wood  or  flannel,;or  some  other  non-conduct- 
ing material,  from  those  eggs  which  are  fairly 
advanced  in  the  process  of  Incubation.  We  have 
known  a  good  many  eggs  to  be  lost  in  artificial 
incubation  by  the  introduction  of  cold  eggs  into 
the  drawer.  If  the  incubator  be  fitted  with  a 
drying  box.  this  is  a  good  place  in  which  to 
warm  the  eggs  before  putting  them  into  the 
drawer.  In  any  case,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  exposed  to  too  high  a  temperature. 

VARIOCS  METHODS  OF  TESTING. 

The  most  usual  period  at  which  to  test  the 
eggs  is  about  the  eighth  day  of  incubation.  At 
that  time  the  merest  tyro  can.  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, distinguish  an  unfertile  or  clear  egg 
from  one  in  which  there  is  or  has  been  a  living 
embryo.  There  are  a  good  many  egg  testers  in 
the  market,  and  they  all  answer  their  purpose 
with  more  or  less  facility.  Any  device  w  hich 
enables  the  operator  to  get  the  egg  between  his 
eye  and  a  fairly  strong  light,  while  at  the  same 
time  shading  the  eye  from  the  light,  except  so 
far  as  the  light  penetrates  the  egg.  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  A  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  suita- 
ble oval  aperture  is  the  simplest  form  of  egg 
tester;  while  a  skilled  operator  frequently  pre- 
fers to  simply  grasp  the  egg  lengthwise'  in  the 
oval  space  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
surrounding  it  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is 
kept  towards  the  light,  and  a  little  practice  will 
enable  the  operator  to  effectually  shade  the 
light  with  the  other  fingers  held  close  to  each 
other  in  a  curved  form,  one  above  the  other.  We 
have  found  a  small  kerosene  lamp,  with  merely 
a  clear  glass  chimney,  a  very  good  light  for  egg 
testing;  but  any  fairly  briglit  and  concentrated 
light  will  do.  We  have  tested  hundreds  of  eggs 
by  the  light  of  a  common  candle,  but  we  advise 
the  use  of  a  somewhat  brighter  flame.  A  tester 
of  simple  construction  consists  of  a  piece 
of  cardboard  bent  round  into  the  shape 
of  a  funnel  or  hollow  cone.  The  smaller  aper- 
ture is  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  the  larger  is  big 
enough  to  cover  the  two  eyes"  of  the  person  us- 
ing it.  and  is  so  shaped  as'to  fit  to  the  face  fairly 
closely  and  to  be  readily  held  in  position  bv  a 
piece  of  elastic  stretched  round  the  back  of  the 
head.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  make  this  tester  in  such  a  shape 
as  merely  to  cover  one  eye  of  the  person  using 
it.  and  thus  leave  the  other  free  to  be  opened  at 
will,  so  that  the  operator  might  see  what  he  was 
about  without  difficulty.  We  fancy  the  opera- 
tor who  had  the  field  of  vision  of  both  eyes  lim- 
ited, by  the  American  contrivance,  might  find 
his  hair  on  fire  before  he  quite  knew  that  it  was 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  light  used  for 
testing. 

A  CLEAR  EGG. 

The  test  used  will,  or  should,  disclose  that  the 
egg  is  («)  clear  or,  in  other  words,  unfertile;  (6) 


fertile,  or  (c)  addled.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented by  a  clear  egg  is  simply  that  of  a  semi- 
opaque  ffuid  of  uniform,  or  almost  uniform,  con- 
sistency. If  a  very  bright  light  is  used  there 
will  be  a  slightly  darker  patch  indicating  the 
position  of  the  yolk.  The  best  way  to  learn 
what  a  clear  egg  looks  like  is  to  experiment 
with  a  few  new  laid  eggs.  A  white  egg  is  much 
more  transparent  in  its  shell  than  a  yellow  one. 
and  again,  some  slightly  or  deeply  colored  eggs 
will  be  found  to  have  light  spots  all  over  tireir 
shells  when  examined.  These  various  appear- 
ances of  new  laid  eggs  can  readily  be  learned 
by  a  few  experiments  and  the  sure  knowledge 
of  them  saves  much  trouble  in  testing  eggs  dur- 
ing incubation.  Eggs  which  upon  being  tested 
are  found  to  be  clear,  are  those  which  either 
contain  no  true  ovum  or  germ— having  been 
laid  by  a  barren  hen— or  those  which,  although 
containing  an  ovum  or  germ,  yet  have  not  had 
that  germ  fertilised.  A  clear  egg  remains  un- 
altered throughout  the  process  of  incubation  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  may  become  musty  or  stale 
through  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature 
to  which  it  i:-  subjected.  A  clear  egg.  after 
merely  a  week's  incubation,  is  quite  up  to  the 
average  eating  quality  of  what  are  known  as 
market  eggs— not  fit  perhaps  for  breakfast,  but 
fit  enough  for  cooking  purposes.  We  prefer  to 
keep  them  for  the  chicken's  food  during  the 
first  day  or  two.  but  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  used  for  human  food. 

A  FERTILE  EGG. 

A  fertile  egg,  when  tested  about  the  eighth 
day.  presents  a  very  different  appearance  to  an 
unfertile  one.  About  three  parts  of  it  are  quite 
opaque,  and  do  not  allow  any  rays  of  light  to 
pass  through.  The  degree  of  development  dif- 
fers a  good  deal,  some  eggs  being  quite  opaque 
at  the  eighth  day,  while  others  are  not  more 
than  half  so.  It  may  be  that  the  embryo  has  de- 
veloped for  four  or  "five  days,  and  then  died.  In 
this  case  the  egg  presents  a  merely  clouded  ap- 
pearance throughout,  quite  unlike  that  of  an 
egg  containing  a  living  embryo.  It  is  not  well 
for  young  beginners  to  try  to' do  too  much,  and 
they  should  at  first  confine  their  efforts  to  re- 
moving the  clear  eggs,  merely  marking  those  as 
to  which  they  are  doubtful  for  a  second  exami- 
nation. If  by  the  fourteenth  day  they  still  pre- 
sent the  same  cloudy  appearance,  they  may  be 
removed. 

AN  ADDLED  EGG. 

An  egg  is  frequently  said  to  be  addled  when 
it  would  more  properly  be  described  as  rotten. 
A  genuine  rotten  egg  is  one  in  which  the  process 
of  development  of  the  embryo  itself  has  proceed- 
ed for  a  few  days  and  it  has  then  died.  The  heat 
of  the  hatching' process  causes  decomposition  to 
speedily  set  in  ;  foul  gases  are  generated  :  and 
in  the  end.  such  eggs  sometimes  burst,  with  re- 
sults disastrous  to  the  nest  if  they  happen  to  be 
in  it,  or  still  more  disastrous  to  the  poultry- 
keeper  if  he  happens  to  have  one  of  them  in  his' 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  An  addled 
egg,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  in  which,  to  the  best 
of  "our  belief,  there  is  no  true  development  of 
the  germ  or  embryo  at  all,  but  merely  a  false 
development  of  the  membrane  surrounding  the 
germ.  Blood-vessels  are  formed,  but  as  there  is 
no  proper  circulation  set  up  these  vessels  soon 
become  ruptured,  and  a  line  of  blood,  usually  in 
an  oval  form,  becomes  attached  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  shell.  Such  eggs  can  readily 
be  detected  at  the  time  of  testing  and  should  be 
rejected. 

EARLY  TESTING. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Aylesbury  duckers 
testing  the  eggs  at  a  very  early  period".  With  a 
little  experience  the  fertile  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  unfertile  after  forty-eight 
hours  incubation.  By  that  time  the  germ  will 
have  so  far  developed"  that,  together  with  its  sur- 
rounding membrane,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
threepenny-piece.  This  circular  spot  is  a  little 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  egg.  and  floats  close 
to  the  shell  at  the  upper  side  of  the  egg  when  it 
is  held  horizontally.  Xow  this  spot  is  not  easily 
seen  when  the  egg  is  at  rest;  but.  if  the  egg  be 
held  between  the" fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  in  the  manner  we  have  described 
above,  in  a  fairly  horizontal  position,  in  front  of 
a  strong  light,  and  then  grasped  with  the  points 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, and 
sharplv  (but  not  violently)  twisted  round  a  little, 
the  top  being  twisted  towards  the  eye  of  the 
operator,  the  circular  spot,  or  embryo,  will 
readilv  be  seen,  as  it  floats  back  to  the  top  of  the 
esg.  Try  this  first  with  a  white-shelled  egg.  as 
in  the  case  of  brown  eggs  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  seeing  the  embryo."  With  a  strong  light,  and 
a  knowledge  of  what  to  look  for.  even  dark-brown 
eggs  may  be  successfully  tested  in  this  way. 

SWIMMING  THE  EGGS. 

About  the  eighteenth  day  of  incubation, 
another  method  of  testing  may  be  adopted.  A 
vessel  of  water  of  a  temperature  of  104  degrees 
or  thereabouts,  and  large  enough  to  hold  a  sit- 
ting of  eggs  floating  on  its  surface,  should  be 
got  ready"  A  soft  dry  towel  should  also  be  at 
hand.  The  eggs  are  then  taken  from  under  the 
hen  and  put  bodilv  in  the  water.  It  is  best  to  do 
this,  not  when  the"  hen  is  off  to  feed,  but  in  the 
evening,  leaving  the  hen  sitting  on  the  nest.  Is 
is  best  also  to  use  a  vessel  with  straight  sides,  at 
the  eggs  are  liable  to  be  moved  by  touching  the 
sides  of  a  sloping  vessel.  It  is  needful,  too,  that 


the  vessel  be  placed  either  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
|  solid  and  steady  foundation  of  some  kind.  The 
|  accuracy  of  the  test  depends  on  the  stillness  of 
the  water.  As  soon  as  the  commotion  caused  by 
I  placing  the  eggs  in  the  water  has  calmed  downr 
it  will  (if  there  are  live  chicks  in  any  of  the  eggs > 
be  noticed  that  some  of  the  eggs  bob  about  in  a. 
curious  way.   This  is  caused  by  the  movement 
of  the  living  chick  in  the  shell  shifting  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  egg,  and  consequently  its  float- 
ing position  in  the  water.  If  the  movement  is 
strong,  the  chicken  is  strong  too.  If  there  is  any 
movement  at  all.  the  chickeri  is  living.  It  does 
not  follow  because  an  egg  sinks  that'there  is  a 
dead  chicken  in  it.  Those  which  float  very  high 
out  of  the  water  are  more  likely  to  be  dead  than 
I  those  that  sink.  As  soon  as  "an  egg  moves  it 
should  be  carefuiiv  lifted  out  (so  as  to  disturb 
the  water  as  little  as  possible)  lightly  dried,  and 
placed  under  the  hen.   In  very  dry  weather  it  is 
better  not  to  dry  the  eggs.  but"to  put  them  aamp 
[  under  the  hen."  but  eggs  should  never  be  put 
damp  into  an  incubator.  Those  esgs  which  do- 
I  not  move  in  five  minutes  can  be  tested  further 
by  examining  them  with  a  light.  If  found  to  be 
partly  clear  they  may  be  rejected.  If  they  seem 
,  full  and  quite  "dark",  it  is  best  to  give  them  a 
!  chance  under  the  hen,  as  there  may  be  some 
little  life  in  them. 

That  Judges'  Association. 

Mr.  George  0.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who- 
is  a  favorite  as  a  judge,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
ablest,  takes  exceptions  to  our  article  referring 
to  judges,  in  April  issue,  and  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows : 

You  are  a  little  severe  on  the  new  judges  asso- 
ciation, or  else  I  do  not  understand  its  object  in 
being  born .  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  simply  the 
I  desire  to  promulgate  a  greater  uniformity  in 
scoring,  especially  on  certain  defects  that  can  be 
universally  treated  or  cut  alike  by  all  judges. 
For  insance,  a  side  sprig  to  a  comb :  one  judge 
may  deem  it  the  correct  thing  to  cut  one  point, 
while  another  judge  may  cut  a  half  point.  It  is  in 
such  instances  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  gen- 
eral understanding.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
member  of  the  organization  that  has  the  least 
idea,  in  any  degree  of  lessening  his  loyalty  to- 
the  instructions  from  the  Standard,  which  all 
duly  acknowledge  as  the  authority  above  all 
others,  nor  do  I  believe  the  judges  would  be 
swerved  in  the  least  from  their  loyalty  to  the 
I  Standard  by  any  club.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
first  meeting.  At  the  second  I  heard  nothing 
that  would  "lead  me  to  conclude  that  such  an 
organization  was  but  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
fraternity,  as  I  deem  the  great:  object  was  to  in- 
sure uniformity  in  scoring.  I  do  believe,  though, 
that  all  judges  should  be  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association. 

Mr.  Brown  is  correet  so  far  as  he  goes,  but  all 
the  "uniformity"  required  can  be  put  in  a  four- 
page  pamphlet,  and  that  can  end  it.  When  a 
body  of  men  set  themselves  apart  as  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  law.  and  organize  for  that  pur- 
pose, no  power  within  the  parent  organization 
can  prevent  the  ■■star  chamber"  body  from  usurp- 
ing privileges  not  accorded  to  it. 

If  the  judges  cannot  now  score  uniformly  then 
it  is  a  frank  admission  that  the  scoring  of  the 
past  was  a  delusion,  and  the  marking  of  score 
cards  a  farce.  The  argument  is  very  favorable 
to  Purdue's  comparison  method. 

Already  the  Fancier's  Gazette  has  been  com- 
pelled to  meet  Mr.  Felch's  criticisms  by  refer- 
ring to  "unwritten  law.'"  Whenever  a  resort  is 
made  to  "unwritten  law"  the  closer  we  stand  by 
the  "written"  law  the  better.  If  there  are  not 
enough  able  men  in  the  A.  P.  A.  to  frame  an  in- 
telligible Standard  without  the  necessity  of  a 
"royal  arch  chapter"  it  is  time  to  abolish  it  al- 
together. 

All  the  rules  of  the  judges'  association  will  not 
make  judges  score  alike.  If  they  do  not  know- 
how  much  percentage  to  allow  for  defects  they 
will  be  no  wiser  by  being  members  of  any  asso- 
ciation, and  as  soon  as  "unwritten  law"  takes  the 
place  of  the  Standard  the  confusion  will  be  con- 
founded. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  modest  judge,  but  there  are 
some  of  them  so  full  of  self-conceit  that  they  are 
touched  to  the  quick  when  comments  are  made 
on  the  formation  of  the  "royal  arch"  association. 
Such  men  resort  to  abuse  for  reply  and  their 
opinions  are  of  no  value. 

With  "unwritten  law,"  the  judges  organized 
to  do  something  that  requires  no  assistance  from 
them,  and  blatant  self-conceit  stalking  right 
through  the  whole  programme,  the  more  modest 
members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  can  only  look  on  in. 
amazement. 
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LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

(Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
monton,  JYeiu  Jersey.) 


We  promised  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
■our  experience  witli  capons.  Thirty-six  birds 
were  operated  upon  ot  various  breeds.  The  first 
of  Septeinber.none  of  them  were  more  than  three 
months  old,  they  averaged  2>£  pounds  each,  and 
at  the  time  of  marketing.two  weeks  ago,averaged 
nine  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  that  6%  pounds 
•eaclOvere  gained  iu  about  seven  months.  We  do 
not  consider  them  such  excessive  feeders  as  we 
were  led  to  believe  but  should  not  recommend 
the  keeping  of  capons  on  too  small  a  space.  To 
be  really  benefited  by  the  operation  they  should 
have  full  nine  months  to  grow  before  killing. 
They  are  extremely  hardy  and  very  little  trouble 
to  care  for.  We  did  not  lose  a  single  bird.  They 
were  operated  upon  by  a  physician  and  we  con- 
sider it  quite  successful  although  there  were  a 
few  slips.  To  select  birds  for  caponizing  every 
particle  of  Leghorn  blood  should  be  rejected  or 
there  is  <iio  surety  that  the  comb  will  not  grow. 
Although  it  has  been  asserted  so  positively  that 
■caponizing  stops  the  growth  of  the  comb.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Brahmas  and  Cochins  are  the 
best  breeds.  The  birds  should  be  hatched  as 
early  as  March.  Caponized  not  later  than  July 
and  given  their  liberty  until  six  weeks  before 
marketing  (not  longer)  when  they  may  be  con- 
fined in  a  deep  shed  with  nettings  front,  feed 
liberally  on  soft  .feed,  provide  plenty  of  dry 
dust  for  a  bath,  let  them  roost  upon  clean  straw 
which  should  be  renewed  weekly,  give  plenty  of 
freshwater  and  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  kill 
them.  We  tried  shutting  up  a  portion  of  them 
earlier  but  found  after  six  weeks  confinement 
their  appetites  failed  them,  although  a  great 
variety  was  fed . 

Broiler  hatching  is  over  for  the  season. 
Where  good  eggs  were  attained  the  percentage 
was  good.  Owing  to  the  rainy  season  roup  was 
troublesome  in  some  establishments.  We  have 
not  seen  a  case  of  it  in  our  brooder  house,  hvae 
had  extremely  healthy  chicks  all  through  the 
-season  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  prices. 
Quotations  for  Saturday  from  New  York  $1.00 
per  pair,  two  and  one-half  pounds  per  pair. 
How  does  this  compare  with  eggs  at  fourteen 
cents  per  dozen,  and  yet  we  are  told  there  is 
"more  money  iu  eggs." 

Ducks  are  quoted  at  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
five  cents  with  a  gradual  advance  as  the  season 
opens.  We  conclude  such  prices  are  offered  for 
strictly  first  class  stock.  We  extend  thanks  to  our 
Long  Island  brother  duck  raisers  for  the  infor- 
mation recently  given  upon  the  subject  and  shall 
take  great  pleasure  in  accepting  the  invitations 
to  visit  their  establishments  during  the  coming 
season. 

A  correspondent  asks  "how  to  care  for 
brooder  lamps."  We  use  the  summer  Queen  stove 
there  are  several  kinds  of  brooder  lamps,  but  we 
prefer  those  which  need  attention  daily  during 
this  weather'.  We  have  no  heat  at  midday.  We 
fill  and  trim  at  night, they  burn  until  ten  'o'clock 
:in  the  morning, they  are  left  until  night, then  re- 
tilled  and  trimmed.  Incubator  lamps  we  fill  at 
night;  so  rub  off  wicks  instead  of  cutting  it 
makes  a  more  even  flame.  Keep  lamp  very  ctean 
especially  the  mica  in  chimney,  then  you  may 
see  height  of  flame  at  a  glance.' 

Many  inquiries  are  made  for  a  book  upon  the 
raising  of  squabs  and  pigeons.  If  any  of  our, 
readers  know  of  such  a  book  will  they  kindly  let 
us  know? 

"Squire"  Jacobs  has  a  fine  lot  of  Pekin  ducks 
and  the  amount  of  cut  clover  they  consumed  in 
our  presence  a'short  time  since  was  convincing 
that  ducks  need  green  food,  i 

We  haven't  yet  put  on  mourning,  althou  h 
the  "broiler"  business  is  "said  to  be 'busted"  by 
a  three-months  resident  of  Hammonton.  Card's 
of  condolence  will  shortly  be  sent  to  incubator 
manufacturers,  who  are  no  doubt  sitting  in 
tears,  as  a  "busted -broiler'  business"  means  a 
"busted"  incubator  business. 


Some  Questions  from  Florida. 

Mr.  W.  Hastings,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  sends 
us  a  letter  full  of  questions.  We  give  his  letter 
below  in  order  to  reply  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Mr.  H.  writes: 

1.  Is  rusty  tin  watering  vessels  injurious  to 
fowls,  especially  chicks? 

2.  Are  sweet  potatoes  thoroughly  cooked  and 
mixed  with  ground  feed,  advised 'lor  chicks? 

3.  Is  desiccated  fish  injurious  to  chicks  one 
week  old  or  over. 

4.  What  is  the  matter  with  chicks  that  their 
tectums  clog  up  and  the  droppings  bunch  on 
them  behind,  and.  with  best  of  care,  at  last  die? 

5.  Do  ducks  need  grit  the  same  as  hens? 

ti.  Is  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah,  a  good  ulace 
to  raise  poultry,  and  is  the  business  extensively 
•engaged  in  there? 

7.  Is  green  oyster  shells  ground  and  fed  as 
grit  injurious  to  adult  fowls? 


In  reply  will  say:  1.  Not  if  the  water  is  thrown 
out  of  the  vessel  daily,  but  otherwise  the  vessels 
should  not  be  used.  2.  Sweet  potatoes  are  very 
fattening  (superior  to  corn)  and  are  harmless. 
3.  Not  if  fed  moderately.  4.  Due  probably  to 
too  much  soft  food,  and  sometimes  to  lack  of 
warth.  By  thoroughly  washing  the  parts  and 
anointing  with  a  drop  of  lard  they  frequently 
recover.  5.  It  proves  beneficial  with  our  flock 
6.  We  know  nothing  of  the  section  of  country 
mentioned.  7.  There  is  nothing  injurious  to 
fowls  in  their  use. 


Buff  Cochins. 

Buff  Cochins  are  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of 
thoroughbred  fowls  known  to  the  fancy.  They 
were  originally  imported  into  England  from 
China  somewhere  about  the  year  1840,  and  have 
been  bred  both  there  and  in  America  until  to- 
day they  are  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Cochin 
family. 

They  are  remarkable  winter  layers,  bear  con- 
finement well,  but  if  allowed  a  free  range  prove 
most  excellent  foragers.  The  following  is  a 
brief  description  of  then  characteristics  and 
breeding: 

The  neck,  saddle,  hackle,  wings  and  tail  cov- 
erts of  the  Buff  cock  should  be  a  bright  dark 
orange,  the  breast  and  fluff  a  rich  yellow  buff, 
the  tail  a  but!  or  dark  bronze,  with  occasionally 
a  few  black  feathers  therein.  The  feet  and  leg 
feathers  heavy  as  possible,  and  of  the  same 
color  as  breast,  being  free  from  all  discolored 
feathers 

The  Buff  hen  should  be  a  rich  clear  buff 
throughout,  free  from  all  mealiness,  with  oc- 
casionally a  few  dam  colored  or  black  feathers 
in  tail. 

In  the  cock  bird,  size  is  a  most  important 
point  to  breed  for.  A  full  grown  cock  bird,  say 
one  year  old,  should  not  be  less  than  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds.  The  Standard  disqualifies 
cocks  not  weighing  nine  pounds,  and  hens  not 
weighing  seven  pounds. 

A  Cochin  increases  in  weight  until  three  or 
four  years,  and  sometimes  will  reach  fourteen 
pounds ;  but  a  cock  bird  weighing  twelve  pounds 
is  heavy  enough,  and  shows  in  a  pen  to  a  much 
greater  advantage  than  a  bird  heavier.  A  very 
high  diss  bird  with  gnat  dspth  of  feathers  is 
very  deceptive  in  weight,  and  1  have  frequently 
seen  cocks,  thick,  heavy  looking  birds,  full  of 
feathers,  weigh  much  lighter  than  a  close 
feathered  bird  that  in  a  pen  does  not  look  as 
heavy  by  pounds.  In  tue  Cochin  hen,  also,  size 
is  a  most  important  point.  Hens  live  to  a  greater 
age  than  cocks,  and,  as  Cochins  increase  in 
weight  every  year,  their  weight  is  much  heavier 
in  proportion  to  the  cock.  Hens  at  one  year 
old  should  weigli  nine  pounds  at  least,  at  two 
years  old  they  should  increase  to  ten  uounds 
each,  a  good  average  weight,  and  quite"  heavy 
enough.  A  most  important  point  in  a  Cochin  hen 
is  the  cushion;  in  a  very  high  class  hen  the 
cushion  should  be  very  large  and  prominent, 
forming  quite  a  ball  on  the  rump,,  and  hiding 
the  whole  of  the  tail,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ends  of  the  longest  feathers.— Circular  of  6.  E. 
Peer. 


Prolificacy  ami  Breed. 

Prolificacy  is  the  main  object  in  keeping  poul- 
try as  it  denotes  not  only  a  large  number  of 
eggs,  but  of  chicks.  The  hen  that  produces 
well  usually  lays  eggs  that  will  hatch  well,  as 
the  very  fact  that  she  is  a  good  layer  is  proof 
thatshe  is  in  excellent  condition,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  the  chicks  will  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  a  greater  number  of 
the  eggs  will  be  fertile.  But  how  is  prolificacy 
to  be  obtained?  By  breeding  for  it.  There  are 
breeds  that  are  more  prolific  than  others  but 
they  may  be  lacking  in  some  characteristic  that 
overbalances  the  desired  quality.  This  fault, 
too,  may  be  overcome  by  judicious  breeding, 
and  the  poultry  man  may  improve  his  flock  with- 
out incurring  the  risk  cf  Usoining  then  vigor  or 
hardiness.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  when  the 
Leghorn  is  used  for  improving  the  flock  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  next  generation  is  I 
larger.  The  half-breed  Leghorn  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  full-breed.  But  crosses  are  made  by 
chance.  That  is,  but  few  give  that  attention  to 
judicious  crossing  that  they  should  do  the  <-i>ii- 
sequences  being  that  the  gain  in  eggs  is  offset 
by  large  combs,  inability  to  endure  the  winter 
and  objection  to  confinement  on  the  part  of  the 
hens.tliey  being  restless  and  uneasy.  The  laying 
is.  to  a  certain  extent  regulated  by  the  mode  of 
feeding,  but  if  all  conditions  are  favorable,  and 
equal,  the  Leghorns  will  mature  earlier  (and 
lav  until  they  begin  to  moult),  than  many  other 
breeds.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  indifferent 
layers  during  t'is  wintsr  but  this  is  inosireit 
Tfiey  are  easily  injured  by  severe  cold,  on  the 
com'bs  and  wattles,  which  retards  laying  until 
the  injured  parts  heal,  but  they  always  give 
good  results  in  winter  when  kept  warm  and 
protected.  But  the  point  we  aim  to  make  clear 
is  that  the  pure  Leghorns  need  not  be  kept.  If 
the  flock  is  only  one-fourth  Leghorn  the  advant- 
age of  the  Leghorn  blood  will  be  made  manifest. 


One  mistake  often  made  is  the  crossing  of  the 
Leghorn  male  with  Brahma  hens.  Such  a  cross 
is  excellent  for  a  beginning,  but  the  next  cross 
is  usually  made  by  the  use  of  Leghorn  males 
also.  We  can  safely  assert  that  the  best  cross 
for  producing  winter  layers  is  first  to  use  a  Leg- 
horn male  wiih  a  Partridge  Cochin  hen.  Next, 
use  a  Partridge  Cochin  the  second  year,  or  a 
Brahma.  The  result  will  be  pullets  only  one- 
fourth  Leghorn,  Dut  that  proportion  of  Leghorn 
blood  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Asiatic,  give  early  maturity,  and  in- 
crease the  prolificacy  of  the  hens,  which  will  be 
well  feathered,  possess  small  combs,  have  large 
size,  and  be  as  hardy  as  can  be  wished.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  cross  may  be  entertained, 
let  early  maturity  be  always  kept  in  view,  to 
obtain  which  no  breed  is  better  adapted  than 
the  White  or  Brown  Leghorn  for  crossing.— Mir- 
ror. 


Homoeopathy  lor  Chickens,  Etc. 


Spongia  will  cure  the  roup  in  chickens  almost 
every  time. 

Aconite,  or  if  it  fails,  euphrasia  will  cure  sore 
eyes  in  hens. 

Ipecac  (the  homoeopathic  form)  is  the  princi- 
pal remedy  for  diarrhoea  in  fowls,  or,  if  the 
trouble  be  known  to  be  the  result  of  faulty  feed- 
ing, give  arsenicum.  Should  these  fail  'resort 
to  chamomitta. 

In  lsead  distemper,  when  hens  lose  their  bright 
I  looks,  crouch  about  in  corners  and  die  readily 
one  after  another,  close  examination  will  show 
the  skin  around  the  anus  to  be  colored  a  high- 
red  with  black  spots.  This  malady  is  contag- 
ious, and  has  a  character  similar  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spleen.  This  plague  is  mostly  ob- 
served during  hot  weather.  Separate  the  sick 
and  give  them  mix  vomica,  homoeopathic  form. 

In  white  comb,  the  comb  becomes  slowly 
covered  with  a  whitish  dust,  which  seizes  the 
wattle  and  then  passes  into  the  skin  of  the  neck, 
the  feathers  of  which  die  off.  Give  sulphur  for 
a  day  or  two  and  then  change  to  staphisagria, 
which  is  the  main  remedy. 

In  itch  the  body  is  covered  with  itch -like 
eruptions.  Administer  sulphur  for  three  days, 
then  follow  with  staphisagria. 

For  pip,  feed  on  soft  food  and  give  spongia. 

For  gapes,  try  spongia,  and  if  it  fail's  give 
corallium  rubrum.  The  dose  twelve  pellets  of 
medicine  in  the  drinking  water. 

A  gentleman  saw  our  note  of  the  use  of 
corallium  rubrum  (trit.)  for  asthma  of  canary 
birds  and  gave  a  dose  of  it  to  his  canary  which, 
while  not  afflicted  with  asthma  had  not  sung 
for  two  years.  Shortly  after  taking  the  remedy 
the  bird's  voice  returned  to  it  and  it  has  sung 
merrily  since.— Hommopathy  Envoy. 


Signs  of  Health. 

When  the  comb  and  wattles  of  the  fowls  are  of 
a  bright  red,  it  is  a  strong  indication  of  health. 
When  the  manure  is  hard,  with  a  portion  of 
white  on  it,  it  proves  that  your  feed  is  correct. 
When  it  is  slimy  or  the  bowels  loose,  change  the 
feed  ;  something  is  wrong.  When  you  can  enter 
the  henhouse  at  night  and  not"  hear  heavy 
breathing  nor  meet  a  fetid  scent. you  can  rejoice 
that  roup  is  as  yet  a  stranger.  \\  hen  you  do  not 
see  fowls  restless  and  constantly  picking  in  their 
feathers,  it  is  a  sign  that  you  have  lice  under 
control.  When  the  cock  crows  and  the  hen 
lays,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  she  is  in  health  and 
happy.  When  you  see  fowls  lying  around,  in- 
different to  then  surroundings.,  li'is  i  sign  1 1;  it. 
they  are  too  fat,  and  you  may  loose  them.  When 
fowls  do  not  eat  greedily  they  are  not  hungry, 
and  should  have  only  half  a  meal.  When  "the 
fowls  leave  a  portion  of  their  feed  lay,  it  proves 
l  hat  you  are  stuffing  them  and  you  will  receive 
nothing  in  return  for  your  feed.  Think  well  of 
these  notes,  the  shoe  may  fit  you.— Homestead. 


Bromine  tor  Diseases. 

Bromine  is  a  liquid,  and  will  quickly  exert  a 
powerful  corrosive  action  on  animal  or  vege- 
table substances  when  pure.  It  sells  for  about 
eighty  cents  a  pound,  but  is  strong  enough  to 
make  a  solution  of  vaiue  with  800  times  its 
volume  of  water :  hence  such  a  solution  will  cost 
but  little,  ten  cents'  worth  of  bromine  serving 
to  make  a  solution  of  100  pounds  of  water,  or 
thereabouts.  If  sprinkled  freely  over  every  part 
:  f  the  poultry  house  a  will  thoroughly  disinfect 
it  against  all  diseases,  and  a  teaspoonfn]  of  the 
solution,  given  twice  a  day.  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  roup  and  other  diseases,  lor  which 
use  a  vital  of  it  should  always  be  kept  within 
reach. — Mirror. 


A Bagwell,  Sharp,  Ky.,  Lang,  Brahs,  Coch,  1'. 
•  K's.,Houdan, Legs, P.  Duck,  T.  Geeseeggs  IS. 


B Leghorn  Eggs.—  91.50  per  13  Guaranteed  pure. 
,  Howard  Beans,  1222  Asquith  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Barred*  W.P.  Bocks.  S.  Wvandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.    40-pp.  cat.    W.C.  HART,  Wahlen,  N.V. 
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DDHll  CD    SIZE  BROKEN  FUST,  S1.00  per 

DnUILCn  bus.  Jno.  I.  Mercer, Leaman  Place, Fa. 

B B.R.  Game  eggs,  §2T?13.  B  st  strain.  Stock  unex- 
•  celled,  r.  A.  Arnold,  Strasburgh,  Tus  Co  ,  O. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.— Plymouth  Rocks  only. 
§1  per  13  eggs.  1".  M.  Tyler,  East  Aurora,  N .  Y . 


F 


OR  Light  Brahma  eggs  at  $2.00  per  setting  of  13. 
Write  JOHN  T.  EDSOSf,  Blaine,  Iowa, 


W.COOK.Foneto,Ind.,R.C.W.&  B.  Leghorns, 
,  S.  Wyandotte  eggs.  15  f 1 .25,  30  $2.00.  Cockerels. 


T.  BULL,  Westxillc,  Ohio,  breeds  the  bes 
P. Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Rouen  Ducks.  Cir.  free. 


LIGHT  BRAHIHfiS.irlard-bi^Esgs,??5-0- 


'lace,  Jr.,E  Orange,  N.J. 


c 


k'rls,  bests.  C.  B.L.  SI. 00.  Eggs  W.  and  B.  P. 
Rocks,  $1.00.   R.  OSTERHORN,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AH.  ANDERS,  KulnsTille,  Montgomery  Co  , 
.  Pa.,  Breeds  the  best  W.Dork.,  W&B. Legs,  W. 
Mill,  and  P. Ducks.   Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 


ANCONAS,  Light   Brahmas,  W.  and  S. 
Wyan's  aud  B.  P.  Rocks.-  Eggs  from  choice 
stock,  §2' per  13.   Dit.S.C.  Moyek,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  in  season.  Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BRONZE    TURRETS,    BARRED  PLY. 
BOCKS  and  LIGHT  RRAIIIIAS  a  special- 
y.       WM.  H.VANDOREN,  Buckingham,  III. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  FOWIS  ami  EGGS. 
Eggs,  SI. 50  per  setting:  2  settings,  ¥2.50.  Fowls 
on  Ranch.  J.C  BEEMAN",  P .  O.  Box  1302,  Denver,  Col. 


Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Dks,  Wire-haired 
Terriers  and  Shep.  Dogs.  Eggs.    China  Grove 
Poul.Y'ds,  Port  Allen,  West  B. Rouge,  La.,  F.  F.  Fell. 

"Pl  A.  JOHNSON,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Breeder 
XJ  +  of  fine  BP kMins.,  Part.  Cochins  and  Colored 
Mus'yD'ks.  Stock  for  sale.   Eggs.  Sat'fac'n  guar. 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas,  W .  P. Rocks  and 
AYyandottes.  Circular  with  priz.  and  tes.  Prices  rea. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  fl0I1J  Lt  *ra,,mas 

A,  II,  JAMES, 


and  Pekin  Ducks. 
Great  Falls,  N.  II. 


Eggs,  Wliite,  Barred  &  Peacombed  P.  Rocks,  Silver 
&  White  Wyans.   $2  per  13:  §5  per  40.    Send  for 
Circular.  oR-  R-  Fisher,  McCoimell,  111. 

rppc  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  §1.00  for  13;  R.  C.  W. 
LUUO,  Leghorns  S1.50  Tor  13:  W.  C.  B.  Polish  $2.00 
for  13.    W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammonton,  N  ' 


TTIGGS  OF  W.  C.  B.,  S.  B.  AND  G.  B.  POLISH. 
ri  Highest  scoring.  Gold  Medals,  World  Champions 
Prices  rea.  Cir.   P  &  M.  A.Wingerter,  So.Elie,  Pa. 


pppo  From  first-class  Golden  Wyandottes,  Red 
LUUO  Caps,  W. P. Rocks,  W.  andB^Min.  «2  per  13. 
W. H.  Cunningham,  Box  K. ,  Chenango  Bridge,  N  .Y. 


GF.  BRADLEY,  924  ^AST  11TH  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
.  Breeder  of  a  large  Egg-producing  strain  of 
Black  Miuorcns.  $2.00  per  13.    Hens  to  spare. 


Hammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators,  §10, 
§18 and  $25:  brooders  $7.  Cat.  free.  W.  B.  Treat, 
(successor  to  W.  E.  Newton),  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


H 


OUDANS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  from 
fine  stock  only.    Eggs  §2.00  per  setting.  Address 
HARRY  D.  MEAD,  Hanover,  New  Jersey. 


IDE  ROSSITER.Box  23  \  GIRARD.Erie  Co., 
Fa.    Seven  breeds  of  Game,  exhibition  and  pit 
fowls  &  eggs  for  sale.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 


I  I  PUT  DDR  UN!  AO  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUlM  DnHniHHO.  stock  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.MissH  M. WiUiams, Hammonton, N. J 


T  ANGSHANS  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
_I_J  Eggs  for  hatching,  only  S3  00  per  setting.  No 
Circulars.       JOSEPH  J.  BRADY,  Acton,  Cal. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WAS  HER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M'f'g.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 

CDAMICU  a  specialty  26  years.  J.  BENNETT, 
OrHlllOn  Sunnian,  Kiplev  Co., Ind.  Eggs  §2  per 
13;  §3.50  per  26;  §5.00  per  39.    Circular  free. 


CP  Certain  Cure  Q  Q  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
.v. For  Cholera.  O.O.For  Lice.  w.l.ForClilcks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


First  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PENNA. 


T7I0R  Sale.— 100  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan 
Jj  fowls  and  chicks  at  §1  and  -;2  each.  These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
H.  A.  BRADSIIAW,  ELIZAVILLE,  IND. 


TTl'BBABl)"  BL.iCH  REDS.   Eggs  §3.00 
XX  per  13.    Warranted  Dead  Game.    Write  for 
particulars.    (15  years  a  breeder  of  Pit  Stock).  Cocks 
6!4  to  7^  tbs.  A.  H.  LANG,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


OLENTANGY  BKOODEB.  Only  $5.  Pat- 
ented.  1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  trueto  name. 
(Box 433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 


Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  W  Leghorns:  originated 
&  bred  by  I.  C.B.SandsA  Son,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  L. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  §2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


rpiie  Queen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  S25.00. 
X  Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Send  2  cent 
stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D  Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 


AUG.  D.  ARNOLD,  Dillsburg,  Pa.  Importer 
and  Breeder  of  Indian  Games.  Egg*.  §6  per  13 
W.  Langshaus.  §5  per  13.  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.Wyan  , 
W.  &  B.  Mlnorcas,  and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  si  per  13. 
R.Caps  #2.06  per  13;  Gol.  Wyan.  §2.00  and  §1.00  per  j3. 


RED 

Best  layer 


CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES 

the  future  general  purpose  fowl  for  the  millions.  The 

Crystal  Palace  Cock  "Agitator"  heads  our  flock, 

which  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  best  collection 

in  America.  Eggs:  Prize  birds,  410  per  13;  §20  per  30; 

choice  selected  birds,  §8  per  13,  or  §15  per  26. 

)  We  are  the  largest  breeders  of 

r^  011  earth  fKecl  Ca''s the  world.  Eggs, 
is  on  eartn  1  ?3  per  u.  ^  per  26_ 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS.  IFjL  |ffaM  at  the 
Handsomest  of  all  useful  breeds.  \  &ari^.PEggs 
§3  per  13;  §5  per  26. 

W.  WYANDOTTES 

Best  of  all  American  breeds, 

J8@="Send  for  catalogue  and  list  of  awards  at  Amer- 
ica's largest  shows;  including  great  Buffalo  Fair, 
where  we  made  a  clean  sweep  on  three  varieties. 

At  the  Great  New  York  Show  almost  a 
Clean  sweep.  GREATEST  VICTORY  EVER 
WON  AT  A  NATIONAL  SHOW. 

.Eggs,  after  July  1st,  half  price. 

C.  A.SHAltP&CO., 

LOl'KFOBT,       ....    NEW  YORK 


Eggs  SI  per  18,— Came  fowls  exclusively.  Bred 
for  sixteen  years,  Irish  Grays,  English  Derbvs, 
Heathwoods,  Irish  Black  Reds  .imported)  Mexican 
Grays,  Heathwoods,  Iron  Clads.  Invineibles  and  Tor- 
nadoes, Circular,  C.  D.  Smith,  Fort  Plain,  N,  y, 


WWS?  WYANDOTTES 

Prize  1\  inners  from  Prize  Strains. 
Bred  by  T.  Wilton  Hill,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


LIGHT  anil  DARK  BRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  ill  ,  Dec.  'S9.  Also  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns  and  S  P.  Hamburgs.  stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  ALFRED  DOYLE, 

129  30th  Street,      -      -  Chicago,  III. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  §25  and  §15.  Lang 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Ilaniinonton,  N.  J. 

,,He  LANGSHANS.  M1N0RCAS«S 


Klack 


ANCONAS  !;_(?_per  30  EGGS. 


^end  stamp  for 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Pottsville.  Pa 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES 

S.  C.  W.Leghs,  Y\  ht.  Minorcas, Laced  Wyandottes, 
Rouen,  Brazilian,  Pekin  &  Black  Cayugaducks.  send 
for  prices, etc.      P.  A.  Webster,Cazenovia,  X.  Y. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR, 

Send  for  new  circular.   Drawer  698. 


F.  WILLIAMS,  Rristol.  Conn. 

E.  R.  GIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs.  Lop-eared 
WWTB&$=.  aI1d  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
^^"r  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


X  LOOK  AT  THIS.  X 

Dickey  Mixter,  Milan,  Ohio,  breeders  of  pure  bred 
pcuitry  14  yaristUc  also  pe:ligret:l  Mastiff  &  tngl  sh 
Pug  dogs.  Will  give  away  in  premiums  to  customers 
$809  25  this  season.  Write  forcataand  particulars  free, 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES  SSJftoifffc 

existence.  Price  list  and  a  Handsome  Chronio, 
"GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES,"  for  2-cent  stamp. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  SI  25  per  13:  %2  25  for  26;  S3  per 
39.  A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


k     1  Ours  rank  with  the  best 
>in  numberandqualitv. 
eus.  ^  Eggs.  53  ^  13.  ?,  -f, 


WHITE  MINORCAS  EXCLUSIVELY 
WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 


NIAGARA  RIUER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  §2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  'ills,  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  N  ew  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.   We  are  prepared  to  furnish 'eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton, 


Clkir  fUirUCMC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain 
rlflC  bnilirttila  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LANGS  HANS,  LIGHT 
BRAHMAS. PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  BROWN 
anil  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK  BUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.   Orders  Tor  Eggs  now  Booked. 


MUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS,  &£S 

Rock  Islanfl  Show,  Nov.  30.  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  "Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  F,  Rocks  aud  Bronze  Turkevs.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to 98 v2.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  tor  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free.. 

F.  M.  MUNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 


40  v  a  r  i  e  t  i  es  of 
Land  and  W  ater 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS! 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  eatal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZOM,  Prop'r'.,  Delavan,  Wis. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  4,  and 5, neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  §1  25,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols.  2, 
3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  ill  one  vol- 
ume, for  §2. fin,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  Vol.  6  is  not  yet  bound,  nor  is  the 
index  prepared,  but  will  be  announced  when  ready. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


for  WHITE  MINORCAS  w?oT1 

BijyTHe!JESS  E  ROBE  P.TS.  ;  Fowls 
,  Best-  ERIE.  PA.-~^  ties 


WILLAKD  KXAPP'S 
-BLACK  IVSINORCAS- 

VCon  every  1st  and  special  prize  at  the  Great  New 
York  Show.    The  10  male  birds  that  won  special 

Srize,  as  being  best  ten  in  the  class,  Ht<"i  my 
reeding  Yards.  Eggs. §3  per  15:  §5  per  30.  I  have 
won  more  first  and  special  pi  izes  at  eight  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  shows  than  all  my  competitors  combined. 
Kew  Circiu'ir  Free 

ADDRESS 

WILLARD  KNAPP,FaBb?uVS°Y. 


nOI  DANS  OXLY. 

THE  oldest  continuous  breeder  of  Thoroughbred 
Houdans  in  this  country.  A  clean  sweep  of  all  the 
lsl  anil  specials  at  the  Great  New  York  Shews,  '84, 
'-5.  v-fi,  'Si  &  '90  Kggs, .« !  per  13:  .§'•  per  26:  §7  per  39. 
Chicks  in  Fall.  Daniel  Pinckiiey,  So  Onondaga,  N.Y. 

JOE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS  ON  EGGS. 

From  Pure  Bred  Eight  Brahma.  Silver 
Wj  andoltes.  White  anil  Karred  Plymouth 
Boeks  and  While  ami  IClaek  .Tlinorea  Fowls 

to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  Send 
for  ( 'ircular.  §2  for  13:  S3  for  26.  Stock  for  sale.  Joe 
Graves,  Agt.  Anier.  Express,  Blaek  River,N.Y. 


-:-SPLENDID  PREMIUMS-:- 

For  Obtaining  New  Subscribers! 

No.  nf  Subs.  Valve. 
1  American  Live  Stock  Manual,  -      -      -  25 
1  Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Infor- 
mation, 25. 
1  Everybody's  Law  Book,        ....  25 
1  Favorite  Album  of  Songs  and  Ballads,    -  25 
1  Incubators  and  Brooders,  (Jacobs)  25 
1  Management  of  Young  chicks,  (Jacobs),  25 
1  "One  Thousand  Facts",    -  25- 
1  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  25- 
1  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),    -     -     -     -  25 
1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18S7, "       -  "5 
1  Temperance  Volume,      -----  25 

1  White  Leghorns  (Stoddard),     -      -      -  25 

2  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (paper),  50 
2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  -  -  -  40 
2  German  Silver  Check  for  Keys,  -  -  25 
2  N  iles'  Poultry  and  Stock  Book,  ...  50 
2  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)  cloth.  -  -  40 
2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  35 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry,         -  35 

3  One  Year'sSub.  Farmer's  Magazine.        -  50 

3  Stencil  Plate  for  Clothingor  Grain  Bags,  50 

4  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (cloth),  -  -  -  1  00 
4  Farmer's  Account  Book,  -  -  -  75 
4  Standard  and.  Commercial  Poultry  Culture  -  1  00 
s  American  Agriculturist,  -  -  -  -  1  50 
8  The  Poultry  World,  (Stoddard's, )      -  -125 

10  Volume  1,  Poultry  Keei-ek  ( Hound  1-      -  125 
10  Farmer's  Record  and  Account  Book,  -      -    3  00 
10  Gleason's  Family  Physician,     -      -      -        3  00 
K)  Moore's  Universal  Assistant,    -      -      -        2  50 
10  Setting  Langshan  Kggs.     -      -      -      -         3  00 

10  Setting  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,       -      -      -    2  00 
10  Youth's  Companion  oneyeai'tnew  sub.)      -     1  75 
17  Polyopticon  and  2o0  pictures,  prepaid,      -       2  50 
50  Scotch  Collie  Pup,    ------    8  00 

50  Bijou  Orchestrone,   -      -     -     -     -      -  25  1 0 

50  Celestina,    -     -     -     -     -     -     -    -  25  on 

Note— Premiums  are  only  given  for  subscribers 
at  50  cents  each,  aud  not  on  subscribers  who  take  1  he 
60cent  combinations,  or  any  other  cheap  combination 
as  that  of  course  allows  us  no  margin  for  premiums, 
neither  can  a  person  send  in  their  own  subscription 
and  claim  a  premium  for  one  subscription. 
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P.  Rocks  Standard  stock.  Eggs  SI  for  13;  S2.50 
•  for39.    H.  K.  STORB,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


E' 


conomy  Feeding  Trays  and  Water  Founts.  "Write 
for  price  list.  F.  L.HARRIS,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 


E A.  JOHNSON.  Vermillion,  Ohio,  breeds 
•  B.P.  Rocks  and  L. Brahmas  only.  Eighth  year 
Good  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  a  bargain. 


OR  SALE— 332-egg  Prairie  State  Incu. ;  almost 
new.  J.Williams,  171  Dunham  Ave,  Cleveland,  O. 


GAME  FANCIERS!  Mail  your  address  on  postal 
card  to  P.  W.  CAREW,  Toledo,  Oliio. 


DDnnnCDC  Latest,  heated  fresh  aircurrentma- 
DnUUUL.nO.  chine;  will  raise  all  the  "chicks." 
Address  ROBT.  OSTERHORN,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


s 


INOLE  COMBED  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Only.    Eggs  and  Stock  in  season. 

H.  B.  FINNEY,  Sheffield,  Warren  Co  ,  Pa. 


1  COLEGROVE'S  LIGHT  BRAKMAS. 

Eggs  from  my  mammoth  stock  reduced  to  $1  per  13. 

A.  D.  (OLEVROVE,  Corry,  Pa. 

AG.  NEi,SON,Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
.  try,  Game*  Kggs.  333  Washington  St.,  46  &  48 
BloomfieUl St,  New  W.  Washington  Market, N . Y. City 


WD.  BOUNCE,  Elmira,  N.  Y.   Breeder  of 
•  Blk  Minorcas.  Winners  of  all  prem- 
inmsat  Eliuira  Show.  Eggs  for  sale. 


S~|  f\f  \  per  13  eggs,  from  Black  Minorcas,  White 
X.VfU  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black  Breast 
Red  Game,  P.  Rocks,  Brown  Legs  and  Et.  Brahmas. 
Geo.  B.  Ulrich,  Armville, Lebanon  county,  Pa. 


TT  ook  here!  Eggs  from  prize  winning  Lang-,  S 
J_J  Wyan,  P. Cochins,  B.  Hamburgs,  82  per  13.  M.  B. 
Turkeys  $2  per  9.  H.  G.  Moorehouse,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


Tlx©  X7*7"la.ito  Wonder. 

A  large,  fine  market  fowl,  bred  especially  for  laying 
and  market  qualities,  by  Win,  N.  French,  New 
Haven,  Vermont.   Eggs,  §2.00  per  13. 

.A-  Positive  "E*So<xrg;a>:Lix. 

I  will  sell  until  July  1st,  early  hatched  chicks.  S.  S. 
Hamburgs  (Miner  Strain);  S.C.B.Leghorns  (Croffut 
Strain),  in  lots  of  five  or  more,  at  $l  00  a  piece. 
Coek'ls  alone,  $2.00.   H.A.  Noeekel,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


THE  RCCK  EYE  IN- 
CUBATOR was  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  1888,  anil  1st 
premium  for  best  $50, oo 
machine  at  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show,  1890.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1890.  Address 

Frank  Sannifnig, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LIKE. 

The  winners  of  '89  beget  the  winners  for  '90.  600 
selected  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dans  and  W.  Wyandottes,  sired  by  "Ajax," 
"Cody,'''  "Iieo"  anit  "White  Prince,"  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day.  At  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  ex- 
hibitions won  36  First  and  Special  Premium* 
on  my  varieties.  I  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar. J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARMS 

For  Sale  at  Haminontoii,  N  J.,—  the  great 
poultry  and  fruit  centre— 26  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
80  miles  from  New  York.  Best  railroad  facilities. 
Good  markets,  fine  climate,  pure  water.  A  number  of 
Improved  Farms,  suitable  for  Poultry,  and  well 

Elanted  with  all  the  fruits  for  market,  with  good 
uildings,  from  $800  ti >  ¥-1500,  to  suit  any  want.  Also 
a  tract  of  suitable  land  laid  out  in  five-acre  tracts,  to 
suit  beginners  in  Poultry  and  Broilers,  for  §30  per 
acre.  Address, 

R.  J.  BYRNES, IIAMMONTON,  N.  J. 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  LnHfihaiiK,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Pit  Games,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.  Guineas,  Pekin  Ducks,  WHITE  WY- 
ANDOTTES: Eggs,  $2  per  13.  N.  Y.  Champion 
Exhibition  Games— Silver  Duckwings,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Red  Piles  and  Malays;  Duckwinr/s,  Anda- 
lusians,  Japanese  and  Pekin  Bantams.,  B.Silrer 
Polish,  Imported  Bark  Brahmas:  Eggs  §3. 
I  won  18 1st  a  nd  specialpremiums  at  N.  Y.,  Feb.  188S. 
THOS.  W.  LIIDLOW,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Heal, 
i  _ — -  -  -  - —  Oyster  Shells, 
Graham  Flour  &  t'/orn,.inthe 
ill  I  (F.Wilson'* 
_  I  ILL.  Patent). 
TOO  per  cent,  more  mads 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  jHILLS  and 
FAR1U  FEED  HII.I.S.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
lent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Eaaton.  Pa. 


KILL 


POULTRY 
KNIFE  50C 


Wm.H.WIGMORE 


107  S.  8th  ST.  PH  I  LA.  PA. 


GOOD  NEWS 

IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees, and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
n  „,~T5     ,  T_,     Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

t^om  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
P  nPfF    oK  AMERICA  N  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vssey  St. ,  New  York. 


CaAN  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra ^Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
41.50  per  100  square 
feet.  withCoating. 
Cap's  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


AfOXARCH  INCUBATOK  takes  the  lead  of 
AjX  all  machines.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  theeountry, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to 98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  oth^r  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


EXCELS t OR 
EXCELSIOR  INCUB 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-regulating. 


Hundreds  in  suc-H 
cessful  operation.  SJ 
Guaranteed  to  hatchjgl 
as  large  percentageH 
of  fertile  eegs  as  an  y  ™ 
other  hatcher.  Send  6e.  foH 
new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

ntMtee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  QUINCY,  SLLlNOiS" 

J.  H.  THOEVSFSOfl,  JR., 

Patterson,  New  York,  Box  3. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver  White  & 
Golden  T  yandottes.  At  great  N.  Y.  Show  Feb  '90 
winner  of grand  special  prize,  §10©  in  gold', 
for  best  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  and  four 
best  pullets.  1st  on  cock,  2d.  3d  and  4th  on 
hens;  1st  and  <{d  on  Silver  Wyandotte  nnl- 
,e,S  FHR<;iV"L"i,|,K'*»  MATING^"© 
Fe^rrV^9-?^;^9--^9?rJ9-  Circular  I  BEE 

!  STOCK  FOR  SALE  ! 


PRATRIR  STATE 

INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
26  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
bhnws.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton  Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Ilanimon- 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 
Points  on  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
dress 12  W.lst  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  where  we  have 
started  another  factory. 


and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  Y A RBS,  &5.0O 
Per  13,  §10  Per  39.  EGtJS  FROM  SECOND- 
CLASS  YABOS,  $1.00  Per  Ft  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P.  Rocks.  BIRDS  for  sale 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889.* 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890 
.2nd  on  Plymouth  Ruck  Cockerel  at  New  York.  1890* 

„    CHAS.M.GRIFFING&SON,  " 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


KNAPP  BEOS. 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes 

again  make  another  Sweeping  Victory  at  the 

great  New  York  Show,  Feb.  19th  to  25th,  1890*  Amone 
the  many  prizes  won  wree  2d,  3d  and  5th  on  cock,  2d  on 
hen;  1st,  .2d  and  3d  on  cock'l;1st  on  pullets,  both 
varieties,  also  3d  and  4th  on  pullet,  including  the 
grand  sweepstake  speeial  in  gold  offered  for  ' 
largest  and  best  display  of  White  Leghorns  for 
best  male  and  for  best  female  reaching  a  score 
on  cockerel  of  97  points,  no  higher  scoring  male  bird* 
on  exhibition  of  any  variety.  This  record  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  show  of  America,  together  with 
oui  unequalled  victories  at  21  of  the  greatest 
exhibitions  ever  held  on  this  continent,  places  our 
strain  of  these  two  noblevarietiesstiliatthehead. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  pairs,  trios  or 
pens  at  low  prices  for  quality,  and  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing  at  $3  per  setting,  $5  for  two,  from  the  ten  best- 
matings  to  be  found.  One  yar.i  of  best  variety' 
is  headed  by  the  1st  prize  cockerel  atN.  Y.,eael» 
being  highest-scoring  male  bird  shown  in  their  class- 
Send  for  circular,  giving  full  information  an* 
highest  prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder 
of  any  variety.   Address  us  at 

 BOX  501,  FABIUS^N.  Y. 


MONEY  S  AV*S  X3  ♦ 


4@*Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Book  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  prise 
of  one. 


American  Agriculturist  

"       Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"       Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

Babyland  

Breeders1  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Oceau...  

Century  

Christian  Herald,  New  York  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

California  Cackler  

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer's  Review  

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farmer  and  Manufacturer  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.Y. . . 

Frank  Leslie's  III.  Newspaper  

' '  Popular  Monthly  

"  Sunday  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal   

Harper's  Bazaar.  

Weekly   

' '  Monthly  

"     -Young  People  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  ,  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)     1 

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs.).. 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium) . 

Mothers  Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia   . 

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Tick's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


June 


A3SWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 


F.  L.  S.,  Navarre,  Oliio  —Please  let  me  know 


They  are  sold  by  nearly  all  seedsmen.  J.J. 
H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  sells  the  seed. 

D  McY.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.— I  will  feel  obliged 


 -----     -,  ;  ,1   t|     u  iuc  \  .,  iviiainucin, ,  ^  .  .j  . — I  win  iee  o niuea 

vvhere  I  can  get  plans  to  build  poultry  houses  I  i{  you  wiH  nfol.m  nle,Where  I  can  get  the  French 
■want  to  build  one  for  about  800  f;hi  c.kens  al    for    ,  .....  ...  Si. 


-want  to  build  one  for  about  S00  chickens  all  for 
market. 

See  Poultry  Keeper  Special  book. 

E.  K  .  St.  Louis.  Mo. — I  bought  a  set  of  Lang- 
shan  eggs  from  a  breeder,  six  of  them  hatched 
of  which  five  are  black  on  their  backs,  and  have 
a  yellowish  while  under-color.  They  have  yellow 
legs  and  bills,  the  legs  being  partly  feathered. 
The  primary  feathers  of  the  wings  are  white. 
Are  they  pure  bred  ? 

Langshan  chicks  are  light  on  the  under  parts, 
but  should  not  have  yellow  legs  and  bills. 

S.  B.,  Toledo,  Ohio.— 1.  Does  it  pay  to  keep 
any  number  of  chickens  for  egg  production,  and 
selling  them  at  home  market  prices,  where  they 
are  kept  in  small  flocks,  say  twenty-five  in  each 
coop,  and  what  should  be  the  size  of  coop  ?  2. 
Can  hens  be  made  to  lay  successfully  during  a 
•cold  winter  by  means  of  a  warm  coop  without 
the  aid  of  a  furnace  ?  3.  Where  a  hen  is  hatch- 
ing, and  it  thunders  during  that  time,  will  it 
effect  the  eggs  and  spoil  them  as  I  have  so  often 
heard  remarkeu?  4.  Where  pure  Brown  Leg- 
horn eggs  are  hatched  by  a  Wyandotte  hen  will 
they  be"pure  Brown  Leghorns  or  mixed  with  the 
Wyaudottes  ?  5.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  pure 
TBlack  Leghorns  ? 

1.  Yes,  a  small  flock  always  pays.  2.  Yes.  3. 
It  Is  a  disputed  question— we  think  not.  4.  Chicks 
will  be  pure  Brown  Leghorns.  5.  Yes. 

M.  S.  Wheeler,  14  Ex  Place,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. — Can  you  advise  me  where  I  can  procure  a 
sample  of  Kaffir  corn, which  Mr.  John  Galbreath, 
Wallula,  Kansas,  writes  about  in  your  April 
number  of  Poultry  Keeper  ? 

We  presume  from  any  seedsman.  Will  our 
leaders  oblige  him,  as  we  give  full  address.  Mr. 
Galbreath  sent  us  a  sample. 

C.  T.  D.,  Fulton,  Oregon.— Will  you  kindly 
answer  through  the  Poultry  Keeper  whether 
brewers  (barley)  malt  is  good  food  for  poultry. 
My  chickens  and  ducks  like  it  and  will  eat  it  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  other  kinds  of  food 
and  it  is  cheap  and  handy  for  me  to  get,  and  if 
proper  food  would  be  very  economical  for  me  to 
"jse.  1  like  the  Poultry  Keener  very  much : 
have  read  it  constantly  ever  since  it  was  gotten 
-out  in  Chicago. 

It  is  excellent,  and  may  be  freely  used. 

F.  A.  P..  Lyons,  Kan. — 1.  Will  you  please  tel! 
me  what  color  the  chicks  would  "be  to  cross  a 
Houdan  cockerel  on  Buff  Cochin  hen.  2.  At  what 
age  can  a  person  determine  the  sex  of  young 
chicks?  3  What  is  the  best  cross  to  make  for 
market  usage? 

1.  They  would  mostly  resemble  the  Houdan, 
but  large  in  size.  2.  It  differs  with  breeds.  The 
sex  can  be  distinguished  as  soon  as  they  are 
feathered.  3.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  best.  A 
Houdan  cross  on  any  Asiatic  breed  is  good. 

D.  &  M..  Sacramento,  Cal.— Will  you  please 
state  if  White  and  Black  Minorcas  are  cross 
breeds? 

No ;  they  are  old-established  breeds. 

R.  H.  W.,  Keytesville,  Mo— Please  tell  me  a 
•cure  for  gapes  in  young  chicks? 

Give  a  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  bread 
■  crumb,  twice  a  clay. 

J.  B.,  Macallsburg,  Iowa.— Are  burnt  beef 
homes,  cracked  up,  good  to  make  hens  lay? 
Yes. 

W.  H.E.,  Menasha,  Wis.— 1.  Can  egg  be  ship- 
ped across  the  ocean  and  then  hatch?  2.  Is 
there  a  duty  on  them?  3.  How  should  they  be 
packed?  4.  When  is  the  proper  time  to  hatch 
Bantams  now  or  in  the  fall? 

1.  Yes.  2.  We  believe  not.  3.  No  particular 
method— only  carefully,  to  ship  by  steamer.  4. 
Now  is  a  good  time ;  though  some  prefer  the  fall 

"Subscriber.'"  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 1.  I  have  a 
Light  Brahma  hen,  apparently  healthy,  but  she 
has  not  layed  since  1  had  her,  (about  fourteen 
months).  Can  you  advise  me  what  the  trouble 
is?  2.  Also  a  Brahma  hen  that  eats  her  eggs. 
Is  there  any  cure  for  this  habit? 

1.  She  is  probably  too  fat.  2.  Make  the  nest 
in  a  dark  place,  the  nest  covered,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  hen  from  easily  getting  at  the  egg. 

A.  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — I  think  I  once  read  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  of  a  gourd  called  the 
'•egg  gourd,"  and  which  is  the  shape  of,  and  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  egg.  I  wish  you  to  inform 
me  where  I  can  get  them,  or  seed.  1  wish  to 
get  some  to  use  as  nest  eggs,  as  those  china  ones 
iireak  too  many  eggs. 


Cramming  Machine  used  for  fattening  chick- 
ens. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  sells  them. 

O.  P.  F.,  Fairviow,  Cal.— 1.  What  causes  a  set- 
tinghen  to  throw  one  or  more  eggs  out  of  nest 
and  eat  them.  This  occurred  several  times  last 
season,  and  has  commenced  again.  2  I  have 
not  had  a  hen  to  come  off  on  time  this  year.  They 
are  from  one  to  three  days  late.  In  one  case  I 
helped  a  chick  out  of  the  shell  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day.  That  hatch  was  thirteen  chicks  out 
of  fourteen  eggs,  the  fourteenth  dead  in  the 
shell. 

Litis  a  habit  that  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
2.  Due  probably  to  inbreeding  or  fat  condition 
of  the  hens  that  layed  the  eggs. 


Brooders  Too  Dark 

When  a  hen  has  a  brood  the  chicks  will  run 
out  in  the  cold  but  they  return  to  her  very  fre- 
quently in  order  to  nestle  under  her  and  be 
warmed.  When  chicks  are  in  brooders  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  the  brooders  are  too  dark 
underneath.  Now,  both  adults  and  chicks  prefer 
plenty  of  light,  and  the  chicks  will  not  go  under 
a  dark  brooder  except  at  night,  hence  they  are 
not  kept  as  warm  as  they  should  be.  This  ac- 
counts for  bowel  disease  and  sick  chicks.  The 
brooders  are  warm  enough  but  the  chicks  do 
not  care  to  remain  under  them  owing  to  lack  of 
light.  We  give  this  as  a  point  to  those  who  use 
brooders.  Make  your  brooders  light  and 
pleasant,  and  your  chicks  will  use  them  more, 
and  consequently  grow  faster,  while  your  loss 
will  also  be  niuefi  less. — Mirror. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Pecord  for  March.— F.  Y\r.  Steubner. 
Hammonton.  N.  J.— Silver  Wyandottes,  sixteen 
and  two-third  eggs  per  hen  :  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  fifteen  eggs  per  lien  ;  Black  Spanish, 
fourteen  eggs  per  hen.  During  March  I  fed  soft 
feed,  scalded  in  the  morning,  and  whole  grain 
at  night.  I  feed  one  quart  to  every  fifteen 
fowls,  morning  and  night,  and  make  them  work 
for  it  at  night. 

From  Texas.— Davis  &  Hart,  Dallas,  Texas.— 
Enclosed  you  will  find  the  names  of  several  par- 
ties who  are  interested  in  poultry,  but  are  not 
subscribers  to  any  poultry  paper.  Think  a  copy 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  may  wake  them  up, 
and  make  them  realize  that  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  poultry 
fancier.  Will  do  all  we  can  for  yon  in  our  sec- 
tion. We  have  just  finished  a  first-class  poultry 
house,  20x40  feet,  story  and  a  half  high,  and  ff 
necessary  will  build  more.  Have  five  different 
breeds,  and  will  soon  have  more.  We  are  new 
beginners,  but  propose  to  go  it  "whole  hog  or 
none." 

Protection  Against  Thieves.— M.  S. 
Wheeler,  14  Ex  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Notic- 
ing a  drawback  in  April  number  ot  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  to  J.  S.  Runyans,  Columbus,  O., 
by  having  his  hen  house  "entered  by  thieves, 
and  se veil  Wyandottes  stolen,  I  would  say 
that  I  am  another  unfortunate,  who,  one  year 
ago,  lost  forty  in  all,  but  not  fancy  poultry.  I 
was  not  prepared  for  the  night  hawk,  as  1  was 
kept  so  busy  at  my  electrical  work  that  I  had 
not  the  time  to  protect  the  hennery-  properly ; 
but  I  now  have  it  wired  with  a  system  that  can-, 
not  be  broken  unless  the  inmate's  of  the  house 
are  aroused.  Not  a  board  or  staple,  or  even 
glass,  can  be  broken  without  my  knowing  it.  I 
will  endeavor  to  send  .a  sketch  of  the  system  as 
soon  as  I  get  time.  I  can  furnish  material  to 
anyone  so  they  can  wire  their  own  place,  and 
sleep  easy  to  know  they  are  not  going  to  their 
hennery  to  find  the  perches  bare  in  the  morning. 

Made  the  Incubator  Pay.— S.  Wallin,  Mata- 
mora.  111. — "I  see  that  one  of  your  readers  says 
tiiat  he  has  no  luck  with  common  brooders.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  I  have  good  success  with  an  Ex- 
celsior 200-egg  Incubator.  My  first  experience 
I  got  300  fine  chicks  and  reare'd  them  in  common 
brooders,  made  of  rough  pine  boards,  half-inch, 
eighteen  by  twenty-eightinches.  and  one 
brooder  four"  feet  by  two  double  tin  bottom, 
two  inches  apart.  I  use  a  Summer  Queen 
stove,  and  never  put  any  water  in  the 
brooder:  but  I  raised  over  SO  per  cent,  of 
chicks  in  them.  My  chicks  are  now  worth  in 
the  t  hicago  market.  $125.  My  incubator  cost  $24, 
feeding  and  oils,  $27.35.  You  can  see  my  profit 
from  only  fourteen  hens,half  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Light  Brahma.*' 

The  Wynadotte.— Roval  Oak  Farm,  Royal 
Oak.  Mich.— In  the  March  Poultry  Keeper, 
page  ISO.  we  find  some  valuable  information: 
sound  practical  facts.  Any  one  in  the  business 
so  unfortunate  as  not,  to  be"  a  reader  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  should  send  for  it.  The  Wyan- 
dotte is  not  the  coming  hen.  for  it  has  come  to 
stay,  tested  and  tried.  We  never  knew  a  man 
give  them  up  if  he  got  the  thoroughbreds.  He 
might  have  exchanged  eggs  with  "his  neighbor 


and  got  some  speckled  hens  and  call  them  Wy- 
andottes, (something  for  nothing),  but  we  have 
tried  many ;  maybe  too  many  have  trind  them  as 
layers,  sitters,  brcilers  and  table  fowls.  Eureka' 
We  write  from  the  standpoint  of  making  some- 
thing. Many  good  things  in  old  England  we 
have  a  profound  respect  for.  The  Queen,  she  is 
a  grand,  good,  noble  woman ;  but  when  you  get 
down  to  poultry,  no  use.  to  cross  the  sea,  for  the 
best  in  the  world  is  the  Wyandotte. 

Use  Thoroughbreds— G.  E.  Warner,  Lin- 
coln, Ya.-"Asa  subscriber  to  your  very  valuable 
paper.  I  think  enlightenment  from  each  other  on 
the  poultry  subject  is  very  necessary.  A  great 
deal  of  information  could  be  received  through 
the  columns  of  your  instructive  little  paper  if 
the  subscribers  would  assist  you  in  giving  their 
experience  in  the  poultry  business.  As  for  my- 
self, I  am.  and  have  been  for  quite  a  while  a 
poultry  fancier  and  breeder.  And  have  not 
only  found  it  pleasant  but  a  profitable  business 
when  well  followed.  The  rumor  is  generally 
that  there  are  too  many  now  engaged  in  the 
poultry  business,  but  this  is  not  correct,  for  the 
more  people  are  encouraged  in  the  breeding  of 
fine  poultry  the  greater  will  be  the  demand'for 
fine  stock.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  every 
farmer  will  have  his  yards  headed  with  thor- 
oughbred males.  This  is  the  encouragement  to 
the  poultry  breeders  that  they  may  be  able  to 
fill  that  demand.  In  my  next  letter  I  will  en- 
deavor to  show  the  readers  in  my  eperience  the 
best  fowls  for  crossing." 

Something  Unusual.— Win.  Von  Luebbe,— 
Seneca, Mo.-To-day  I  want  to  write  to  you  a  few 
lines  abouta  curious  thing,  that  I  never  saw  be- 
fore. Last  .fall  I  bought  a  chick  for  a  pullet.and  it 
looked  so  to  me,  I  raised  it,  and  whenever  I 
thought  it,  just  looks  like  a  rooster,  vet  I  keep  it 
so  waitwhat  it  would  be.  A  few  days  before, 
about  the  8th  of  April, I  saw  that  my  large  Brahma 
cock  mated  regularly  with  said  pullet.  Weill 
thought  it  good  that  I  kept  it,  and  I  did  not  kill 
it.  But  Mr.  Editor,  what  happened  a  few  days 
later.  Itbegan  to  crow,  and  crowed  again,  and 
again, and  so  I  killed  that  said  pullet,  and  had 
the  nicest  and  fattest  rooster  in  the  frying  pan 
you  ever  would  see.  Did  you.or  any  reader  of 
your  grand  paper  hear  or  see  ever  such  a  case?" 

A  New  Hand  at  It.— W.  H.  Bowler,  Lynn, 
Mass. — "I  started  in  on  poultry  and  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  the  same  time,  and  I  have  a 
nice  flock  of  Black  Minorcas  that  have  layed  all 
winter.  Splendid  birds,  score  from  einiity  to 
100.  Those  100  point  birds  I  eat.  I  keep  Black 
Hamburgs  and  White  Leghorns,  but  this  year 
will  breed  Black  Minorcas  only.  On  my  twenty- 
four  Black  Minorcas  I  am  making,  at  present,  a 
clean  profit  of  $2.50  per  week.  How  is  that  for 
a  hen  crank  ?  One  year  ago  I  did  not  know  a 
Black  Minorca  from  a  Black  Java,  but  I  joined 
the  Lynn  Fanciers.  One  of  them  recommended 
Minorcas  and  the  Poultry  Keeper,  he  is  my 
friend  for  life.  Well  I  must  quit,  I've  got  a  five 
months  old  cockerel  up  stairs  that  I've  got  to 
take  a  walk  with.  He  has  the  pip  I  guess,  by 
the  wav  he  howls.  That  is  another  venture  I 
made  fifteen  months  ago,  and.  like  the  hens, 
you  see  I've  made  a  success  of  it." 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


This  copy  is  sent  you  with  the  coinpli- 
m«nt«  of  E.AV,  Ainsdeii..  Ormond,  Fla.,  lvho 
wishes  yon  to  subscribe  for  the  POV1TKY 
KEEPKR,  and  receive  same  valuable 
benefit  he  has. 

Hereafter  the  combination  price  of  Fanciers'1 
Gazette  and  Poultry  Keeper  will  be  Si. 10  instead 
ofl.00 

Indexes.— We  now  have  on  hand  indexes  to 
volumes  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  5.  Very  complete  and 
useful,  10  cents  each. 

MANY  have  been  reasonably  impatient  about  the 
non-receipt  of  bound  volumes.  The  d?lay  was  at  the 
bindery  and  not  our  fault.  They  are  ready  now,  and 
a  handsome  and  valuable  book  they  make.  The  four 
volumes  in  one  can  be  sent  postpaid  for  S2  90. 

Niles'  Illustrated  Poultry  and  Stock  Book  is 
a  practical  treatise  on  Raising  and  Managing 
Poultry,  Swine  and  other  live  stock.  One  hun- 
dred pages,  forty  illustrations,  price  fifty  cents, 
or  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  this  book 
both  for  only  sixty  cents. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  lie  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid  for  $2.90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  ¥2.50.  They  weiKh  five  pounds.   

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson).  White  Leghorns 
(Stoddard),  Amer.  Live  Stock  Manual  (128  pp.), 
Artistic  Embroidery  (130  pages), Favorite  Album 
to  Songs  and  Ballads,  Scribner's  Lumber  and 
Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Former's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (JacoDs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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Mr.  Arnold's  Indian  Games. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  who  breeds 
Red  Caps,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Minorcas  and 
Wyandottes,  has  also  imported  some  of  the  best 
flocks  of  Indian  Games  to  be  obtained  in  Eng- 
land. Samples  of  feathers  sent  us  by  Mr.  Arnold 
show  that  his  birds  are  as  perfect  in  plumage  as 
one  could  wish.  In  writing  us  Mr.  Arnold  says: 
"In  Indian  Games  I  have  made  my  third  impor- 
tation. I  imported  two  lots  direct  from  the 
yards  of  Abbott  Bros.,  England,  and  ray  third  lot 
■direct  from  the  yards  of  James  Frayne,  who  is 
considered  the  best  breeder  of  Indian  Games  in 
England.  My  intentions  are  to  import  some 
more  birds  later  in  the  fall  I  enclose  feathers 
from  five  of  my  females,  and  I  have  good  author- 
ity for  the  fact  that  they  are  as  fine  colored  birds 
as  are  in  America.  These  feathers  are  from 
breast  and  back.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Blackington, 
Mass.,  wrote  me  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
feathers  from  all  the  prom- 
inent breeders  of  America, 
and  he  had  only  found  one 
feather  that  would  compare 
favorably  with  mine.  F.  A. 
Mortimer  wrote  me  that 
they  were  the  finest  feath- 
ers he  e#ver  saw,  and  gave 
me  an  order  for  two  settings 
of  eggs,  and  also  wrote  me 
that  if  he  had  Known  I  had 
such  birds  he  would  have 
given  me  an  order  for  ten 
settings  of  eggs  early  in  the 
spring,  and  lie  sent  ine  an- 
other order  for  more  eggs. 
I  like  the  Indian  Games  bet- 
ter than  any  fowl  I  ever 
had.  My  Indian  Game  eggs 
are  better  fertilized  than 
any  eggs  I  have,  and  the 
chicks  are  the  hardest.  They 
breed  very  true  to  color.  I 
ram  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  double  lacing,  and  think  IMPORTED 
all  breeders  should  breed  for  that  point.  I  intend 
to  make  a  specialty  of  Indian  Gaines,  White 
Langshans,  and  Red  Caps.  I  claim  the  Red  Caps 
will  lay  as  many  eggs  iu  a  year  as  any  breed  we 
have,  audi  think  moie.' 


evidence  that  there  is  a  demand  in  all  the  small 
towns  as  well  as  in  the  large  cities,  and  it  only 
requires  as  much  energy  in  selling  as  in  raising 
poultry  to  be  successful  in  obtaining  good  prices. 


Spongia  for  Roup. 

The  following  letter  shows  the  effect  of  this 
homeopathic  remedy  for  roup,  and  we  call  at- 
tention to  it  as  an  easy  and  pleasant  mode  of 
administering  the  remedy.  The  writer  says: 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  lived  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,and  his  grocer  made  a  practice  of  buying 
several  hundred  half-grown  chickens  at  a  time, 
to  fatten  them  for  the  market.  One  morning  he 
stated  that  he  was  losing  from  eight  to  ten  a 
day  from  "roup."'  He  was  advised  to  buy  a 
small  bottle  of  little  pills  of  Spongia  15,  in  a 
homeopathic  pharmacy,  and  to  dissolve  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  pills  in  the  drinking 
water,  and  to  give  that  to  the  sick  and  well 


book  called  The  Homoepathic  Poultry  Physi- 
cian, price  twenty -five  cents,issuedby  Boericke 
&  Tapel,  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which 
gives  symptoms  and  remedies.  The  firm  also 
sent  us  a  case  of  the  remedies  for  experiment, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  given  as  soon  as  we 
have  occasion  to  use  them. 


Makes  His  Own  Market. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Jaquess,  Poseyville,  Indiana,  does 
not  have  to  ship  to  New  York  or  Chicago.  He 
proves  that  a  good  market  can  be  built  up  nearer 
home.  Mr.  J.  writes: 

I  am  within  twenty  miles  of  the  City  of  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  and  have  obtained  better  prices  since 
last  November,  for  my  poultry,  than  the  N.  Y. 
markets  have  paid.  I  am  the  only  man  in  this 
section  of  country  who  raised  by  incubators. 

Mr.  J.  said  the  above  was  not  for  publication, 
but  we  took  tire  liberty  of  using  it.  It  is  good 


Feeding  Clover  to  Young  Chicks. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  details  of  how  to 
do  a  thing,  and  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  clover 
Mr.  A.  P.  Greim,  Tompkins  Cove,  N.  Y.,  sends 
us  the  following: 

Have  had  two  more  good  hatches  from  my 
Poultry  Keeper  incubator  since  my  last. 
Chicks  are  doing  first  rate.  They  were  trou- 
bled with  leg  weakness,  so  I  thought  cut  clover 
hay  in  a  box,  with  fine  grain  thrown  in,  would 
give  them  the  exercise  they  needed.  I  noticed, 
to  my  great  surprise,  the  clover  heads  and 
leaves  all  disappeared  the 
first  day.  I  replenished  the 
box  almost  daily,  and  in  a 
week  eighty-five  four-week 
old  chicks  would  eat  a  milk 
pan  of  clover  daily,  all  but 
the  hard  stalks.  Of  course 
leg  weakness  disappeared 
at  once.  I  would  advise  any 
one  troubled  with  leg  weak- 
ness among  chicks  to  feed 
less  other  feed,  and  let  them 
have  dry  clover  hay, cut  fine. 
Green  clover  might  answer. 
I  am  feeding  green  now, 
since  my  supply  of  dry  gave 
out.  Chicks  are  all  well  now, 
so  I  cannot  tell  what  its  ef- 
fect would  be  on  those  with 
weak  legs,  but  it  may  be  a 
good  prevention.    Mr.  Edi- 
tor, I  write  you  this  because 
I  do  notthinkit  is  generally 
known  that  young  chicks 
INDIAN  GAMES.-Fiom  Ang.  D.  Arnold.  Dillsbnrg.  Pa.  eat  dry  clover  ;  at  least 

alike.  Within  a  week  the  roup  was  eradicated.  1 1  never  read  of  it  in  any  poultry  paper,  not  even 
Last  summer  the  writer,  while  stopping  with  his  .  in  the  usually  wise  Poultry  Keeper. 
family  at  one  of  the  hotels  at  Wernersville,  Pa., 


met  a  man  living  on  the  mountain  who  had 
some  fine  Wyandottes.  He  complained  of  loss 
from  roup.  He  was  provided  with  some  Spongia 
15,  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  very  soon  all 
trouble  ceased.  In  October  roup  recommenced 
to  show  itself,  but  the  same  remedy  quickly  gave 
relief.  The  numeral  fifteen  of  ths  Spongia  de- 
notes the  strength.  By  putting  it  into  the  drink- 
ing water  for  all,  the  sick  will  get  well  and  the 
others  will  be  guarded  against  an  attack.  It 
need  not  be  given  longer  than  six  or  seven  con- 
secutive days.  Spongia,  is  the  chief  remedy 
with  homeopathists  for  croup  in  children,  an  af- 
fection very  similar  to  roup. 
We  might  as  well  mentiol  h.  i  e  tb  t  there  is  a 


Mr.  G.  not  only  shows  the  value  of  clover  as 
food,  the  four  weeks  old  chicks  eatina  it,  but  lie 
shows  that  a  supply  of  scratching  material, 
which  induces  the  chicks  to  exercise,  will  not 
only  prevent,  hut  cure,  leg  weakness.  Mr.  G. 
also  sends  us  a  design  of  a  water  trough,  which 
will  appear  in  a  future  issue. 


The  only  thing  I  have  found  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  that  will  prevent  and  cure  chicken  chol- 
era, is  to  burn  sulphur  in  my  houses  and  to  use 
carbolic  acid.  I  put  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of 
acid  into  a  ten-quart  pail  of  drinking  water,  and 
also  scatter  the  acid  on  the  roosts  and  about  the 
house.— Ex. 
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THE  GREAT  DUCK  KING. 

He  Hatches   10,000   a  Tear— James 
Kankin's  Duck  Farm— All  Artifi- 
cial—The Pekin  a  Dry  Land 
Duck. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  James  Rankin,  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  we  use  some  extracts  and  cuts 
from  liis  book  "Natural  and  Artificial  Duck 
Culture"  and  will  also  add  that  we  have  per- 
sonally inspected  his  grand  establishment,  and 
traveled  with  him  to  the  show  when  he  hatched 
out  chicks  on  a  railroad  train.  He  is  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  celebrated  Monarch  Incubator, 
known  over  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Rankin  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
honorable  of  men,  and  in  his  community  holds 
a  high  standing.  He  is  always  kind  to  visitors, 
keeps  no  secrets  from  the  inexperienced,  and 
everybody  who  knows  him  respects  him.  "We 
have  met  him  at  all  the  leading  shows,  where 
lie  always  wins  one  or  more  prizes,  and  at  one 
of  the  shows  in  Boston  he  was  not  allowed  to 
compete  at  all,  as  he  was  considered  invincible. 
But  we  will  now  tell  our  readers  what  he  says 
about  raising  ducks  for  market: 

THE  DUCK  AHEAD. 

Duck  culture  now  assumes  a  most  important 
part  in  the  poultry  business,  and  yet,  until 
within  a  few  years,  people  did  not  suppose  that 
ducks  were  fit  to  eat.  But  now  the  public  ap- 
petite is  fast  becoming  educated  to  the  fact 
that  a  nice,  crisply-roasted  duckling  of  ten 
weeks  oid  is  not  only  a  dish  fit  for  an  epicure, but 
is  far  ahead  of  either  turkey,  chicken  or  goose. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  demand  for  good 
ducks  is  rapidly  increasing.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal poultry  dealers  in  Boston  assured  me  that 
his  sales  of  ducks  had  nearly  doubled  each 
season  for  the  past  five  years.  "Ten  years  ago, 
when  growing  less  than  1,500  ducks  yearly,  I 


command  the  highest  prices.  This  is  what  the 
poulterer  should  always  cater  for,  and  machinery 
alone  will  enable  him  to  do  it.  He  who  expects 
to  incubate  with  old  liens  during  the  winter  will 
surely  get  left.  But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  first  thing  for  one  to  do  is  (if  he  is  not 
already  located)  to  select  a  good  site.  It  should 
have  a  gradual  slope  to  the  east  or  south,  enough 
for  natural  drainage.  No  matter  how  poor  the 
land,  it  will  be  rich  enough  before  your  fowls  get 
through  with  it.  I  need  not  say  that  in  those 
regions  where  snow  lies  upon  the  ground  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year,  the  conditions  are  not  as 
favorable  for  the  poultry  grower  as  near  the 
coast  line,  where  snow,  though  a  frequent  visitor, 
remains  but  a  few  weeks  or  clays  at  a  time.  In 
the  one  case  it  means  close  confinement  to  the 
fowls  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  with  want  of 
exercise  and  consequent  want  of  action  in  the 
digestive  organs.  The  food  is  not  assimilated 
the  fowls  become  debilitated,  and  though  they 
may  give  a  fair  share  of  eggs,  these  eggs  can 
seldom  be  depended  upon  to  hatch.  It  is  true, 
the  active  poulterer  may  overcome  this  in  a 
measure  by  clearing  away  the  snow  for  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  in  front  of  his  buildings  after  each 
storm,  and  by  a  free  use  of  barn  chaff  and 
chopped  straw  induce  his  fowls  to  go  out  on 
.sunny  days,  but  all  this  increases  his  work  and 
makes  the  conditions  against  him.  I  simply 
mention  these  facts,  assuming  that  where  a  man 
has  his  choice  of  locations,  these  hints  may  have 
their  proper  weight  in  the  matter. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  HEATING  STSTESI. 

The  heating  system  has  several  marked  ad- 
vantages over  the  brooders.  One  is,  that  during 
the  extreme  cold  of  winter  the  building  is  al- 
ways warm  enough  for  the  little  birds, while  with 
nothing  but  brooders  it  would  often  freeze 
around  them,  necessitating  feeding  inside  the 
brooders,  which  would  not  be  as  healthy  for  the 
ducklings.  Agaiu,  there  would  be  a  great  sav- 
ing of  labor,  as  a  self-regulating  heater  would 
require  no  more  care  than  a  single  brooder, 
while  the  oil  consumed  in  the  brooder  would 
fully  equal  the  cost  of  coal  required  for  the 
heater.  There  is  one  point  here  which  the  be- 
ginner should  always  take  into  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  a  heater,  and  that  is,  be  sure 
and  get  one  that  will  give  ,  you  the  greatest 


less  than  thirty  cents  per  one  hundred  square 
feet.  I  have  two  large  buildings  covered  with, 
two-ply  "Standard  Roofing,"  made  by  A  F 
Swan,  38  Dey  St.,  New  York  City.  Both  those  ■ 
buildings  began  to  leak  before  they  had  stood  a. 
year,  and  have  been  leaking  more  or  less  ever 
since.  This  paper  should  not  be  put  on  longi- 
tudinally, but  up  and  down  the  roof,  as  this- 
would  greatly  facilitate  shedding  the  water 
In  applying  this  paper  it  is  well  to  begin  at  the' 
back  side  of  the  building,  fitting  snugly  under- 
the  eves,  up  over  the  roof,  and  down  to  the 
ground  in  front  in  the  same  way.   This  paper 
should  be  lapped  some  two  or  three  inches.laths- 
being  nailed  snugly  over  the  laps,  running  up  < 
over  the  building  same  as  paper.    In  fact 
these  laths  should  be  run  over  the  building  about 
ten  inches  apart,  to  prevent  the  air  from  the 
inside  lifting  the  paper,  as  ft  will  do  when  the- 
windows  and  doors  are  left  open  in  warm, 
weather,  when  the  wind  is  blowing  fresh  This 
paper  should  be  coated  with  coal-tar  as  soon  a= 
convenient.  A  warm  day  should  be  selected  for 
the  purpose.  The  tar  should  first  be  boiled,  and 
applied  while  warm,  rt  will  then  harden  up- 
when  cold,  like  molasses  candy,  and  will  form  a 
glossy  surface  impervious  to  rain.  If  applied 
cold  you  will  always  get  on  double  what  you 
need.    The  paper  will  not  readilv  absorb  it. 
and  when  the  sun  shines  warm  it  will  run  off 
dripping  on  your  windows,  your  young  birds— 
and  making  tilings  disagreeable  generally.  Thi* 
tar  should  be  applied  twice  the  first  year  and 
once  the  second.  Three  applications  will  be- 
sufficient.  It  is  very  quickly  done,  as  one  man  can 
easily  cover  2,000  square  feet  of  roof  in  half  a  day.. 

INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENT   OF  BROOD ING-HO  USE ." 

As  the  construction  of  this  building  has  been 
already  noticed,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  it* 
interior  arrangement  lor  a  brooding-house  In 
the  first  place,  as  in  the  breeding  house  there 
should  be  a  walk  three  feet  wide  the 'entire 
length  of  the  building  on  the  back  side  Next 
to  the  walk  and  parallel  with  it,  the  brooder  box 
should  run .  This  box  will  be  thirty  inches  wide- 
and,  like  the  walk,  the  entire  length  of  the 
building.  In  my  building  the  brooding  arrange- 
ment is  very  simple,  being  a  box  with  t#o  side* 
resting  on  the  ground,  eight  inches  high  in  the 
clear,  the  ground  being  utilized  as  the  bottoir  - 


was  obliged  to  visit  the  city  markets  personally 
and  tease  the  dealers  to  purchase  my  birds  in 
order  to  secure  anything  like  satisfactory 
prices.  Now,  with  a  ranch  capacity  of  nearly 
10,000  ducks  yearly  I  cannot  fill  my'orders." 

The  reason  is  very  plain.  Formerly  people 
supposed  that  ducks  could  not  be  successfully 
grown  without  access  to  either  pond,  stream  or 
coast  line.  As  a  natural  consequence,  a  large 
share  of  the  birds  sold  in  the  market  were 
grown  on  or  near  the  coasts,  fed  largely  on  fish, 
partially  fattened,  and  were  anything  but  a 
tempting  morsel.  For  years  there  have  been 
large  establishments  on  the  Long  Island  shores 
devoted  to  duck-culture.  Largeseines  and  nets 
were  used  regularly  to  secure  the  fish  on  which 
the  young  birds  were  fed  and  fattened.  These 
birds  grew  to  a  large  size  and  attained  a  fine 
plumage,  but,  as  might  be  surmised,  their  flesh 
was  coarse  and  fishy.  Occasionally  a  person 
was  found  who  relished  these  birds,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  people  preferred  to  eat  their  fish  and 
flesh  separately.  Now  this  is  all  changed. 
Duck  culture  of  to-day  is. quite  a  different  thing 
from  in  days  of  yore.  Then  the  young  birds 
were  confided  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  old 
hen.  Now  the  business  is  all  done  artificially. 
Your  artificially-grown,  scrap-fed  duckling  of 
the  interior  is  a  far  different  bird  from  his  fishy- 
fed  brother  of  the  coast.  He  has  been  educated 
to  a  complete  indifference  to  water,  except  to 
satisfy  his  thirst.  Taught  to  take  on  flesh  and 
fat  instead  of  feathers,  nis  body  is  widened  out 
and  rounded  off,  and.  when  properly  denuded 
of  his  feathers,  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 

I  would  advise  all  contemplating  the  poultry 
■business  to  combine  the  growing  of  ducks  and 
chicks  together,  for  the  reason  that  more  profit 
can  be  realized  from  both  than  from  either 
alone,  because  they  do  not  necessarily  interfere 
with  each  other,  and  the  same  buildings  and 
machinery  can  be  utilized  for  both.  The  brood- 
ing-house should  be  filled  with  chicks  in  .Novem- 
ber and  December,  which  they  will  have  out- 
grown by  February,  when  the'building  will  be 
required  for  ducklings.  The  ducklings,  strange 
to  say,  though  two  months  younger,  will  be  ready 
for  market  as  soon  as  the  chicks  (provided  the 
latter  are  held  for  roasters,  as  they  should  be) 
and  they  will  both  be  in  the  market  in  time  to 


BROODING  HOUSE. 

amount  of  heat  for  the  fuel  consumed.  The 
patent  steam  and  water  heaters  now  upon  the 
market  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  economy  of  these 
heaters.  When  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
a  heater,  several  years  ago,  I  called  upon  a 
party  who  was  running  a  newly  purchased 
heater.  He  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
and  said  it  ran  admirably.— warmed  his  build- 
ings nicely,  and  only  cost  about  one  dollar  per 
day  for  coal.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  there 
that  I  should  run  my  brooders  a  while  longer. 
But  on  interrogating  another  party  using  one  of 
a  different  pattern,  he  assured  me  that  his  heat- 
ers warmed  both  brooders  and  buildings  in  good 
shape  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  cents  per 
day.  This  was  presenting  the  matter 
in  a  new  phase.  The  difference  in  cost 
of  running  these  heaters  one  year  would 
purchase  two  heaters.  I  procured 'one  of  the 
same  pattern,  and  am  now  heating  a  building 
135x15  feet  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents 
per  day.  This  is  called  the  "Eastman  Steam 
Heater,"  and  can  be  run  by  either  steam  or 
water.  I  prefer  water  for  both  safety  and 
economy.  For  instance,  should  the  fire  go  out 
accidently  the  heat  would  cease  at,  once  where 
steam  was  used,  while  water  would  hold  its  heat 
for  hours,  and  would  continue  to  circulate  just 
so  long  as  the  water  in  the  boiler  was  hotter 
than  that  in  the  pipes.  I  do  not  know  but  there 
are  other  heaters  in  the  market  just  as  econom- 
ical as  the '  Eastman,"  but  I  know  of  iseveral 
prominent  poultry  men  who  are  changing  their 
heating  principle,  not  because  thev  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  done  by  that  now  in  use,  but 
solely  on  account  of  the  expense  attending  it. 

We  give  our  brooding-house  as  it  appears  out- 
side. Its  dimensions  have  been  already  given. 
It  is  boarded  in  with  closely-fitting  hemlock 
boards,  the  whole  being  covered  on  the  outside 
with  the  heaviest  quality  of  tarred  sheating 
paper,  to  exclude  both  water  and  air.  I  have 
found  this,  in  an  experience  of  eight  years,  to 
be  not  only  the  most  inexpensive,  but  the  most 
effective  of  anything  I  have  used.  I  have  several 
buildings  covered  with  this  paper,  which  have 
stood  the  weather  for  eight  years,  being  imper- 
vious to  both  rain  and  air,  and. to  all  appear- 
ances are  good  far  eight  more,  while  the  cost  is 


of.  brooder.  This  brooding  box  consist?  of  twe 
parts.  The  sides,  seven  inches  wide,  are  nailed 
securely,  and  constitute  the  sides  of  f  he  pipe- 
stand.  'The  cover  is  portable,  with  cleats  nailed 
across  the  top  to  strengthen  it,  and  with  strips 
an  inch  wide  nailed  underneath,  in  front  and 
back,  to  keep  it  in  position.  These  strips  are 
supposed  to  rest  on  the  seven-inch  strips  in  the 
side,  and,  when  the  cover  is  on,  make  a  tight 
brooder.  ...  „ 

The  interior  of  brood  in  c-honse,  with  these- 
covers  on  the  brooders  and  ready  for  use  is  also- 
shown  here.  Also  with  two  of  the  covers  re- 
moved, showing  the  heating  pipes.  These  con- 
sist i  of  the  two-inch  flow  and  return,  running 
parallel  with  each  other  the  entire  length  of  the- 
building.  and  lying  ten  inches  apart  from  cen- 
tre to  centre."  These  pipes  rest  upon  cross- 
boards,  whose  length  corresponds  with  the 
width  of  the  brooder,  and  to  which  the  sides- 
are  nailed:  two-inch  holes  are  cut  out  in  the 
top  of  thess  boards  into  which  the  pipes  are  laid, 
the  upper  surface  of  which  comes  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  boards,  so  that  when  the  cover  of 
brooder  is  in  position  it  rests  equally  on  pipe 
and  boards.  The  distance  between  these  boards 
corresponds  with  the  width  of  pens  outside  ot 
brooder,  and  constitute  partitions  for  the  same-. 
The  partitions  lare  simply  inch  boards,  twelve- 
or  fourteen  inches  wide,  fitting  into  the  ground- 
in  front  of  building  to  keep  them  upright  and 
in  position.  The  front  of  the  brooder  leading 
into  the  pens  are  cut  out  in  centre  of  brooder 
four  feet  long  and  four  inches  deep  to  allow  the 
free  passage  of  the  ducklings.  These  openings, 
in  the  firsj  four  pens  are  fringed  with  woolen, 
cloth,  cut  up  everv  four  inches,  to  keep  the- 
brooder  warmer  in  cold  weather.  The  remain-, 
ing  brooders  are  not  fringed,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear  hereafter.  The  heater  can  be  lo- 
cated in  the  end  of  the  Ibuilding  most  conven- 
ient to  the  operator.  The  bottom  o£  the  pens 
should  consist  of  sand,  which  when  it  becomes 
wet,  and  before  it  becomes  offensive,  sheuld  be- 
covered  with  fine  sawdust.  This  is  a  good  ab- 
sorbent and  disinfectant  as  well.  The  inside  of-; 
the  four  brooders  next  the  heater  should  he- 
filled  with  sawdust  to  within  four  inches  of  the 
pipes,  the  distance  being  gradually  increased 
as  you  near  the  other  end  of  the  building,  until. 
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the  whole  eight  inches  in  height  will  be  re- 
quired, using  simply  sawdust  enough  to  disin- 
fect the  bottom  of  brooder.  This  is  my  present 
brooding  arrangement,  with  the  exception  of  a 
common  door-handle  screwed  on  eacli  brooder 
cover  to  facilitate  handling.  It  may  not  suit 
every  one ;  some  may  want  it  more  ornamental, 
more  expensive;  others  may  wish  to  simplify 
still  more.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  is  now  already 
for  use,  with  heat  applied.  Buc  those  little 
ducklings,  who  have  been  waiting  all  this  time 
in  that  machine,  are  getting  both  hungry  and 
impatient,  and  require  immediate  attention. 
The  food  which  has  been  already  prepared 
consists  of  the  infertile  egg  boiled  hard, 
chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  bread  crumbs. 
This  food  should  be  scattered  upon  the  feeding- 
troughs,  which  are  simply  one-half  inch  boards, 
nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  by  three  or  four  feet 
long,  with  laths  nailed  on  the  sides  and  ends. 
Small  water-cans,  inverted  in  tin  saucers,so  that 
the  ducklings  can  drink  readily  without  getting 
wet,  should  stand  convenient  to  the  food. 

HOW  TO  FEED. 

When  I  can  get  stale  baker's  bread  I  use  that, 
in  connection  with,  and  instead  of,  bran.  It  can 
be  prolitably  mixed  with  milk, not  too  sour, when 
it  can  be  had  for  a  cent  a  quart.  But  do  not  give 
milk  as  drink,— the  young  birds  will  smear 
themselves  all  over  with  it,  their  beaks  and  eyes 
will  be  stuck  up,  the  down  will  come  off  their 
little  bodies  in  large  patches,  and  they  will  be  a 
constant  aggravation.  I  was  once  called  upon 
to  visit  an  establishment,  the  owner  of  which 
complained  that  his  ducklings  did  not  grow, and 
he  was  very  anxious  for  me  to  locate  the  trouble. 
I  found  600  or  800  ducklings  there  of  all  ages, 
and,  strange  to  say,  nearly  of  one  size ;  and  one 
lot  of  nearly  300  ducklings  of  eight  week's  old 
would  not  average  one  pound  each,  when  they 
should  have  weighed  four  pounds.  Such  a  sight 
I  never  saw  before,  and  hope  never  to  see  again. 
Of  all  the  miserable,  squalid,  contemptible  look- 
ing objects,  those  ducklings  took  the  lead.  This 
man  had  not  only  mixed  their  food  with  milk, 
but  had  kept  it  by  them  in  open  troughs,  andthe 
birds  had  bathed  in  it  and  spattered  it  over  each 
other  until  there  was  hardly  a  feather  left  on 
their  emaciated  bodies ;  and  yet  this  man  did 
not  know  what  ailed  his  ducks.  Is  it  strange 
that  some  people  fail  in  the  poultry  business? 
When  in  full  operation,  we  run  six  large  ma- 
chines, and  as  it  requires  twenty-seven  days  to 


six  inches  high).  To  accomplish  this,  I  make 
pans  outside  the  building  in  front,  ten  feet 
long,  and  of  a  width  to  correspond  with  the 
pens  inside.  I  simply  use  old  boards  a  foot 
wide,  tacking  them  together  with  wire  nails,  as 
it  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  When 
snow  falls  it  must  be  shoveled  out  at  once.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the 
ground  will  allow,  I  set  up  the  partition  outside 
to  correspond  with  the  width  of  pens  inside. 
This  wire  partition  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
yard  :  and  as  the  yards  are  100  feet  deep, it  gives 
the  ducklings  a  yard  6x100  feet.  I  always  feed 
outside  whenever  the  weather  will  permit.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  sanitary  arrangements 
in  this  building  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Indeed,  it  will  require  constant  watchfulness 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 

Those  desiring  more  complete  details  can  pro- 
cure the  book  from  us,  the  price  being  only  fitty 
cents,  or  cheaper  when  taken  with  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  Mr.  Rankin's  duck  farm  is  not 
on  paper,  but  is  visited  by  hundreds.  The  spec- 
tacle of  10.000  ducks  on  a  farm,  and  no  ponds  of 
water,  is  unusual,  and  Mr.  Rankin  has  for  years 
been  successful.  He  will  use  no  system  but  in- 
cubators and  brooders,  and  he  believes  in  sys- 
tem In  everything. 

As  Mr.  Rankin  has  selected  the  best  birds 
every  season  for  breeding  purposes,  and  has  so 
many  from  which  to  select,  he  is  crowded  with 
orders  for  Pekin  duck  eggs,  and  ships  thou- 
sands. The  Poultry  Keeper  name  him  the 
"Duck  King,"  a  title  regarded  as  complimen- 
tary by  us,  and  which  he  richly  deserves.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  most  experienced  incubator 
manufacturers  in  the  world. 


Indian  Game  Standard. 

Head  and  neck. — General  appearance  of  head 
rather  long  and  thiekish,  not  so  keen  as  in  En- 
glish Game,  nor  as  thick  as  in  Malays,  yet  some- 
what beetle  browed,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
in  the  Malay.  Skull  broadish.  Neck  medium 
length  and  slightly  arched. 

Beak.— Horn  color  or  yellow  striped  with  horn, 


Carnage— Upright,  commanding  and  coura- 
geous, the  back  sloping  downwards  towards  the- 
tail. 

color. 

Cock.— Breast,  under  the  body,  and  thighs  a. 
green  glossy  black.  Neck  hacklt  green  glossy 
black,  with  brown  crimson  shafts  to  feathers... 
Back,  saddle  and  saddle  hackle  a  mixture  of 
rich  green  glossy  black  and  brown  crimson,  the 
former  color  predominating  greatly.  Wing  bow- 
chestnut  witli  metallic  green,  glossy  black  wing 
bar.  Tail  green  glossy  black. 

Hen.— Ground  color  chestnut  brown,  with 
beautiful  lacing  of  medium  size  of  metallic- 
green  glossy  black.this  should  look  as  if  it  were 
embossed  or  raised.  Shank  in  both  sexes  yel- 
low or  orange,  the  deeper  the  color  the  better.. 
Face,  deaf  ears,  wattle  and  comb  a  rich  red. 

Managing  Chicks  and  Ducklings. 

The  chick  must  be  kept  warm  until  it  is  six.-, 
weeks  old,  or  it  will  reach  a  point  where  growth 
seems  to  cease.  Like  a  young  pig  it  becomes  - 
stunted  very  easily  in  winter,  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  stop  its  growth  than  to  increase  it.  The- 
young    chick  will  always  thrive  in  winter  it" 
given  plenty  of  warmth.  It  was  not  originally- 
intended  for  the  chick  to  come  into  the  worltt 
in  winter,  but  as  it  is  now  a  subject  of  domesti- 
cation, the  domestic  methods  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  enable  it  to  thrive  and  accomplish^ 
the  purpose  sought  by  its  introduction  to  exis- 
tence in  the  winter  season.  The  greatest  loss  ; 
occurs  from  disease  of  the  bowels.   When  this 
appears  the  cause  is  attributed  to  the  food,  andk 
the  attempt  is  made  to  save  the  chicks  by  all 
manner  of   feeding,  but  the  real  cause  ot ' 
bowl  disease  is  cold   on   the    bowels,    due  ■ 
to    lack    of    sufficient    heat.     This-   cold . 
does    not    come     from     a   prolonged,  ex- 
posure, or  from  a  lack  of  warmth  during  the  • 
day,  but  from  the  failure  to  supply  warmth  at", 
night,  at  which  time  the  chicks  are  quietrand  do  ■ 
not  have  the  aid  o£  exercise.  A  single-  night's . 
exposure,  (or  even  an  hour)  to  a  temperature  • 
that  will  cause  the  chicks  to  crowdr  will  bring  : 
on  the  bowel  disease.   When  the  whole  brood  is-, 
attacked  by  it  the  chances  of  saving  the  chicks 
are  very  slim,  as  they  seldom  fully  recover,  or, . 
if  they  pass  the  critical  stage  of  the  difficulty. . 
they  seldom  amount  to  anything  afterwards.  In 
raising  early  chicks  for.  broilers,  therefore,  the- 
main  condition  is  warmth,  continual  warmth  . 
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PLAN  OF  BROODING  HOUSE. 


close  up  each  hatch,  of  course  we  have  a  hatch 
come  off  every  four  or  five  day,  Now,  as  each 
hatch  is  supposed  to  occupy  two  brooders,  with 
the  corresponding  pens,  in' the  course  of  five  or 
six  weeks  that  brooding-house  will  be  filled 
with  its  complement  of  3,000  ducklings.  These 
will  be  of  all  ages,  from  the  little  puff-balls  just 
from  the  machine,  to  the  half-grown  bird  of  six 
weeks  old.  The  brooding  pipes  are  supposed  to 
radiate  the  same  amount  of  heat  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  building  as  they  do  next  the  heater, 
consequently  the  brooders'  are  of  the  same  tem- 
perature in  all  their  parts.  Not  so  the  building. 
The  brick  work  which  incloses  the  heater  radi- 
ates a  great  deal  of  heat,  so  that  tiie  end  in 
which  this  is  located  is  always  12°  or  15°  warmer 
than  the  other,  and  is  thus  better  adapted  to 
the  comfort  of  the  newly  hatched  ducklings 
than  the  other,  so  I  always  put  the  birds  fresh 
from  the  machine  next  the  heater,  while  the 
older  ones  are  passed  down  the  building.  This 
is  a  very  simple  process.  One  end  of  the  par- 
tition board  is  lifted  up  a  little,  food  scattered 
in  a  trough  in  the  empty  pen  adjoining,  the 
ducklings  will  rush  under  in  a  moment,  then  the 
board  is  dropped.  The  same  process  is  con- 
tinued until  all  are  moved. 

REGULATION  OF  HEAT  IN  BROODERS. 

Now,  as  the  birds  grow  larger,  they  naturally 
need  less  heat,  and  we  must  contrive  to  fix  it  so 
they  do  not  get  so  much.  As  stated  before,  no 
fringe  is  used  beyond  the  first  four  brooders — 
— the  space  in  front  being  left  open  ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  we  gradually  raise  the  back  of 
the  cover  next  the  walk  until  it  opens  an  inch  or 
more  the  entire  length  of  the  pen.  Those  duck- 
lings, before  they'  reach  the  other  end  of  the 
brooding-house,  "will  weigh  (if  well  cared  for) 
two  or  three  pounds  each.  The  brooder  will 
not  then  be  large  enough  to  hold  them,  neither 
do  they  require  the  heat,  in  fact  it  would  be  in- 
jurious at  this  age;  so  before  the  birds  reach 
the  extreme  end  of  the  building  I  shut  them  off 
from  the  brooders  entirely  by  placing  a  board  in 
front  of  the  opening.  The  young  birds  will  al- 
ways thrive  better  out  of  doors  than  in ;  and 
when  two  weeks  old  I  always  let  them  out  dur- 
ing the  sunny  days  in  April,  by  opening  the 
slides  in  front.  (Our  yards  have  been  prepared 
lor  this  the  previous  autumn,  and  are  now 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  green  rye  five  or 


strong,  well  curved,  stout  where  set  on  the  head, 
giving  the  bird  a  powerful  appearance. 

Whole  face.— Smooth  and  fine  in  texture,  in- 
cluding deaf  ears ;  throat  not  so  bare  as  in  En- 
glish Games,  being  dotted  over  with  small 
feathers. 

Comb  (in  undubbed  birds).  — Irregular  pea 
comb,  the  more  regular,  however,  the  better, 
small,  closely  set  on  to  head,  deaf  ears  small, 
and  wattles  very  scanty. 

Eyebrows.  — Slightly  beetle-browed,  but  not 
giving  such  a  cruel  expression  as  in  the  Malay ; 
eye  full  and  bold,  of  yellow  color. 
'Neck. — Medium  length  and  slightly  arched. 

Hackle. — Short,  just  covering  base  of  neck, 
twisted  hackle  objectionable. 

General  shape. — Very  thick  and  compact,  very 
broad  at  shoulders,  the  shoulder  butts  showing 
prominently,  but  the  bird  must  not  be  hollow- 
backed,  body  tapering  towards  tail.  Elegance 
is  required  with  substance. 

Back.—  Flattish,  but  the  bird  must  not  be  flat- 
sided,  broadish  at  shoulders. 
.  Breast.— Wide,  fair  depth  and  prominent,  but 
well  rounded.  Wings  short  and  closely  carried 
to  body,  well  rounded  at  point,  and  closely 
tucked  at  ends,  carried  rather  high  in  front. 

Legs,  feet  and  thighs. — Legs  very  strong  and 
thick.  Thighs  round  and  stout,  but  not  as  long 
as  in  the  Malay.  Feet  strong. 

Shank.— Medium  length  and  well  scaled.  The 
length  of  shank  must  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
bird  a  gamey  appearance,  but  in  no  case  should 
it  be  as  long  as  in  the  Malay,  or  in  any  way 
stilty. 

Toes  and  nails. — Toes  long,  strong,  straight, 
and  well  apart,  the  back  toe  low  and  nearly  flat 
on  the  ground.  Nails  well  shaped. 

Cock's  tail. — Medium  length,  with  a  few  short, 
narrow  secondary  sickles  and  tail  coverts.  Car- 
riage of  tail  drooping.  Tail  to  be  close,  hard  and 
glossy. 

Size  and  weight.— Large. 

Weight  in  cock  eight  to  ten  pounds,  or  more 
for  adults. 

Weight  in  hen  five  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds, 
or  more  for  adults. 

General  appearance  of  both  sexes. — Powerful 
and  broad,  very  active,  sprightly  and  vigorous. 
Flesh  to  be  firm  in  handling. 

Plumage.— Short,  and  cannot  be  too  hard  and 
close. 


and  plenty  of  it,  as  100  degrees  is  not  too  mucEa 
for  very  young  chicks. 

The  ducklings  should  have  plenty  of  warmth; 
also,  especially  for  the  first  two  weeks.  After, 
that  time  they  may  have  less,  but  they  are  to  be  • 
kept  perfectly  dry.  Nothing  succumbs  sooner  to  ■• 
dampness  than  a  young  duck.  And  yet  after  tin;- 
are  hatched,  many  persons  allow  them  to  go  on 
water,  which  should  be  avoided.   If  the  weather.- 
is  very  warm  young  ducks  may  ns6  be  injured.-, 
but  if  thev  become  chilled  by  the  water  they 
will  perish.  The  Pekins  are  not  as  partial  to 
water  as  are  other  kinds.    Young  ducks;  .how- 
ever, should  be  given  plenty  of  water  to  drink 
but  no  water  should  be  allowed  them  fori  swim- 
ming. 

The  food  of  the  chick  and  duck  differs-,  The- 
chick  has  a  crop,  and  can  store  away  food  to  be 
passed  into  the  gizzard  gradually,- while  the- 
duck  has  no  crop  at  all,  but  depends  on  eating 
often.  The  duckling  will  thrive  well  on;  soft: 
food,  but  does  better  if  given  plenty  of  grass- 
and  cooked  vegetables.  It  must  also  have  more- 
animal  food  than  the  chick.  It  eats  often  and 
eats  a  large  quantity,  but  it  also  grows  fast.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  it  costs  more  to  raise  a.i 
duckling  than  a  chick,  but  the  cost  per  pound 
of  meat  produced  is  the  same  for  both.  One  ob- 
jection to  the  duckling  is  that  it  keeps  every- 
thing muddy  and  filthy  in  the  yard,  causing  the 
quarters  to  rival  a  pig  pen.   This  is  true, but  no 
one  should  attempt  to  keep  them  unless  willing 
to  clean  up  the  quarters  and  yards  as-  often  as. 
may  be  required.  The  chicks  should  be  hatched 
before  February,  and  ducks  before  March.  The- 
majority  of  ducks  are  hatched  after  Christmas, . 
as  they  are  soon  ready  for  market.—  N.  II. 
Mirror. 

If  the  breeders  would  consrderiiow  ranch  they- 
owe  to  the  recent  New  York  Show,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  preparations-  for.  another 
show  would  be  made.  New  York  is  the  metro 
polis  of  the  nation,  and  when  the.  Madison. 
Square  Garden  building  is  completed?-  she  will 
have  the  best  and  largest  hall  in  the  country  I  >i 
such  a  purpose.  Breeders  should'organize  and' 
send  on  their  encouragement  for  another  show. . 
The  men  who  managed  th£  one  just  heUL.can  dc  < 
it  again. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Judging  Fowls. 

B.  A.  FOX,   HAMMONTON,  N.  J. 

In  "judging"  at  the  various  shows  is  where  so 
many  anxieties  and  hopes  depend.  That  good 
judging  must  be  more  than  anything  essential 
to  the  healthy  condition  o£  the  poultry  fancy  is 
so  self-evidentas  almost  to  be  a  trueism.  Al- 
most everything  depends  upon  it,  for  let  there 
once  arise  a  we.ll-founded  conviction  that 
judging  is  not  fair  and  impartial,  and  the  whole 
•  system  must  rapidly  come  to  an  end.  Mistakes 
cannot  of  course  be  always  avoided,  and  we 
have  ever  found  the  most  honored  judges  most 
ready  to  acknowledge  such  if  fairly  and  cour- 
teously pointed  out.  Considering  tlie  hours  of 
special  study  it  requires  for  a  fancier  to  decide 
which  is  the  best  of  even  his  own  birds,  which 
he  has  himself  reared  from  the  shell,  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  judges  should  in  one  day  decide 
absolutely  without  error  amongst  such  heavy 
classes  as  are  now  frequently  subjected  to  their 
awards.  What  may  be  demanded  are,  the 
strictest  integrity,  the  highest  ability,  recog- 
nized principles  of  arbitration,  and  fair  time  to 
bring  these  to  bear. 

The  combination  of  qualities  required  to  make 
a  good  judge  is  very  rare.  Few  men  know 
many  breeds  well,  and  the  difficulty  of  passing 
from  one  breed  to  another, without  the  eye's  be- 
coming biased,  is  very  great.  The  judge  must 
have  at  least  a  competant  knowledge  of  the 
classes  he  takes,  both  in  their  merits  and  their 
ordinary  defects  from  a  standard.  He  must  be 
cool,  quick  of  eye,  pa.ient,  and  deliberate,  and 
yet  decisive  and  able  to  make  up  his  mind, have 
an  opinion  of  his  own.  and  yet  not  be  crotchety 
or  fanciful ;  be  honest  and  have  his  top  eye  open 
for  the  villanies  of  others. 

The  American  Stardajd  of  excellence  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  It  not  only  helps 
our  best  judges,  but  is  of  incalcuable  assistance 
to  the  inexperienced,  and  will  show  the  amateur 
what  he  has  to  aim  at.  It  can  tell  him  exactly 
the  quality  of  his  stock,  and  almost  exactly  his 
fair  chance  of  winning.  It  will  prevent  the 
amateur  public  from  being  victimized  by  fraud- 
ulent dealers,  and  from  .being  misled  by  any 
glaring  error  in  judging.  '•Disqualified  on  ac- 
count of  fraud')"'  should  be  placed  upon  the 
show  pen  of  any  exhibitor  who  tries  to  creep  in 
dishonestly,  and  every  honest  amateur  should 
join  in  pressing  this  upon  show  committees  and 
judges.  Let  us  have  a  judge  for  each  class,  if 
possible,  those  of  recognized  ability,  men  who 
have  handled  and  bred  the  different  varieties  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed,  and  we  will 
have  less  dissatisfaction,  and  many  more  entries 
made  at  our  fall  and  winter  shows. 


Charcoal  versus  Green  Food. 


R.  03TERHORN,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  uses  of  charcoal  in  feeding  poultry  being 
of  late  much  commended  on  in  the  poultry 
Keeper,  induces  me  to  give  my  experience  and 
opinion  in  this  subject.  Having  raised  artific- 
ially fed  broilers,  also  pullets  up  to  laying  age, 
without  ever  leaving  the  brooder  or  dissecting 
all  diseased  ones,  I  found,  since  omitting  char- 
coal in  their  soft  fe«d,  that  their  livers  were  af- 
fected. Studying  over  it  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  either  charcoal  or  green  food  must  be 
a  good  remedy  for  this  disease.  Have  since 
fed  enough  powdered  charcoal  to  my  broilers, 
pullets,  and  all  old  stock  confined  to  yards,  and 
have  no  more  trouble  since  with  disease  of  any 
any  kind,  without  feeding  green  food,  except 
some  vegetables  in  the  soft  feed  as  usual.  Now, 
I  claim,  if  necessary,  poultry  can  be  kept 
healthier,  in  good  laying  condition,  with- 
out free  range,  or  "greens,"  and  that  charcoal 
is  a  substitute  for  greens,  to  keeo  their 
Livers  healthy,  provided  it  is  mixed  and  fed 
with  the  soft  feed  in  troughs,  the  same  as  grit 
should  be.  to  induce  them  to  eat  it:— I  am  feed- 
ing three  breeding  pens  in  twenty  feet  square 
yards,  with  "high  pressure"  feed,  as  brother 
Jacobs  calls  it.  I  am  getting  plenty  of  eggs, that 
hatch  well,  and  have  very  healthy  stock  at  that. 
One  hen  in  perfect  health  weighs  ten  and  one- 
half  pounds  on  the  scales;  I  feed  chopped  meat 
and  vegetables,  kitchen  offal,  with  enough 
powdered  charcoal  to  keep  the  droppings  of 
proper  consistency,  in  morningjet  them  scratch 
and  pick  up  grit,  (without  noon  meal)  all  day, 
and  all  wheat,  sometimes  mixed  with  oats, 
(corn  in  winter)  fed  with  plenty  sharp  grit  in 
troughs,  all  they  can  eat,  rust  before  "sunset'' 
and  get  an  egg  from  almost  every  hen  in  the 
morning.  I  would  like  to  have  others  give  their 
experience  with  charcoal  used  for  this  purpose, 
or  fully  discuss  it  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  readers. 


How  Much  Feed  to  (Jive. 

E.  P.  OWEN,  chesire,  conn. 

I  have  a  few  facts  for  you  on  the  "fat  hen 
theory,"and  the  question  of  how  much  to  feed.  I 
have  had  some  success  on  small  flocks  in  get- 


ting eggs— fourteen  eggs  from  nineteen  fowls 
—in  cold  weather,  some  of  them  old,  at  that, 
five  eggs  from  five  Minorca  pullets  three  days 
a  week  in  March,  etc.,  but  the  facts  I  refer  to 
are  these:  Six  weeks  ago  I  bought  sixty-five 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  three  roosters,  and 
four  weeks  ago  I  bought  sixty-five  more  hens, 
common,  mixed  breed  of  fowls,  and  some 
roosters,  which  I  have  marketed.  My  feed  bill 
for  the  hens,  i.  e.,  apart  from  fattening  fowls 
and  young  chicks,  is  one  bag  corn,  two  bags 
cracked  corn,  one  of  wheat,  three  of  oats,  two 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  about  one  dollar's 
worth  of  meat.  The  flocks  have  lessened  by 
death,  natural  and  otherw  ise,  and  I  find  that, 
as  near  as  I  can  reckon  it,  I  have  fed  five  and 
one-half  quarts  of  grain  a  day  to  sixty  hens,  bo- 
sides  the  meat  and  two  bushels  of  potatoes 
(which  to  so  many  fowls  in  such  a  time  is  next 
to  nothing).  Lately  both  flocks  had  a  fair  grass 
run,  and  I  have  been  cutting  down  the  feed  till 
I  feared  cruelty  to  animals,  kept  them  hungry, 
so  that  they  would  fairly  rush  on  me  when  I 
went  and,  indeed,  any  time  when  I  went  near 
them.  To-day  I  felt  every  fowl  all  over,  and 
expected  to  And  them  as  thin  as  rails,  but  to  my 
surprise,  they  are  all  medium  fat,  and  some 
fit  to  kill.  The  Rocks  have  averaged  twenty- 
seven  eggs  a  day  for  the  last  three  weeks,  the 
others  twenty-three  for  the  same  time.  The 
best  of  the  time  they  were  in  mean,  cramped, 
unfit  quarters,  and  did  not  do  well.  By  the 
way,  have  just  had  good  success  in  curing  diar- 
rhoea In  young  chicks  thus:  I  changed  feed, 
gave  raw  egg  with  food  for  a  day  or  two,  one 
drop  of  turpentine  to  100  chicks,  once. 


The  Hen  is  Ahead. 


J.  L.  HELPMAN,  HOJIEWOOD,  PA. 

The  hen  is  the  best  incubator  and  mother  yet. 
So  many  people,  when  they  set  a  hen,  cannot 
leave  her  alone.  The  hen  understands  the 
duty  which  she  has  to  do.  Feed  her  when  she 
comes  off  of  her  nest,  give  her  plenty  of  water. 
I  set  one  hen,  fed  her  well,  and  watched  her 
the  last  few  days,  and  thought  she  would  not 
get  one  chick,  so  the  next  day  there  was  one 
egg  picked,  and  I  put  it  in  the  nest,  and  the  old 
lien  took  the  egg  with  her  bill  and  put  it  on  the 
top  of  the  other  eggs,  with  the  picked  side  up, 
and  so  with  every  egg  that  was  picked.  She 
put  them  in  the  right  position.  So  young  begin- 
ner, and  men  that  raise  poultry,  it  is  natural 
for  a  hen.  She  knows  how  to  turn  her  eggs  bet- 
ter than  we  do,  so  I  don't  think  you  should  fuss 
with  the  eggs  only  when  the  eggs  are  baked  to  the 
chick,  that  is,  when  the  egg  shell  sticks  to  the 
chick,  then  release  it  .  I  have  helped  many  a  chick 
out  of  the  shell,  and  saved  it,  where  it  would 
have  died  in  the  shell.  If  you  watch  and  keep 
your  eyes  open  you  can  see  many  things.  There 
are  many  chicks  that  are  very  slow  in  feathering, 
of  the  non-setting  variety.  They  don't  amount  to 
much,  and  I  generally  find  them  to  be  in  bred 
fowls'  eggs,  and  they  cost  more  feed  to  raise 
them  than  they  are  worth.  If  we  take  chicks 
from  cross-bred  fowls,  of  pure-bred  crosses, 
they  will  feather  very  quickly.  Some  may  ask 
why  do  I  know  this?  I  will  say  I  have  tried  it. 
and  noticed  this  to  be  a  fact.  Let  every  one 
watch  their  fowls,  and  they  will  learn  something 
they  never  knew  before.  Let  the  Poultry 
Keeper  wave  forever,  and  will  the  editor  tell 
the  addess  of  the  Western  Breeders'  Gazette 
and  Poultry  Herald? 

[We  believe  Western  Breeders'  Gazette  has 
ceased.  Poultry  Herald  is  published  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.— Ed.] 


A  Drinking  Fountain— Lice. 

FRED.  LOCKWOOD,  STAKWICH,  CONN. 

Will  rotten  apples,  thrown  where  the  hens 
can  eat  them  or  not,  as  they  will,  prevent  their 
laying?  I  have  been  told  that  they  will  and 
would  like  to  know  your  opinion  or  experience. 
[They  will  do  no  harm—  Ed] 

Would  chicks  do  better  in  groups  of  fifty  in 
the  brooder  house,  under  mothers  16x18  inches, 
or  of  one  hundred  with  the  mothers  two  feet 
square,  and  with  runs  double  in  size?  [The 
small  number  together  is  better.— Ed.] 

Why  is  it  that  some  eggs  from  hens  on  the 
same  yard  and  feed  will  have  yelk  deep  yellow 
while,  others  will  be  quite  light  in  color?  [It 
depends  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the  food.— 
Ed.] 

Does  roosting  too  early  make  the  chickens 
have  crooked  breastbones?  A  neighbor  says 
they  must  be  differently  constituted  from  a 
turkey,  if  that  causes  it  as  a  turkey  will  roost 
before  a  chick  and  not  be  crooked?  [It  depends 
on  the  roost  and  breed  of  (chicks— Ed.] 

In  this  description  of  mv  water  fountains, 
costing  $1.00,  would  be  of  advantage  to  your 
readers,  let  them  have  it.  Get  a  galvanized 
iron  chamber  pail,  from  the  tinsmith.  After  re- 
moving bail  and  lid,  have  him  make  a  pan  with 
sides,  two  inches  high,  and  beveled  out  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  top  rim  of  the  pail,  and  large 
enough  to  leave  a  two  inch  space  around  the 
pail  when  inverted  in  the  pan.  Make  a  link  of 
steel  wire  one  inch  wide  and  two  inches  long. 
Two    pieces     of    iron    rounded    over  the 


ends,  and  solder  one  end  of  link  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  quite  near  the  side,  and  the  other  to  the 
pail,  making  a  hinge,  and  opposite  this  another 
link  should  be  fastened  to  the  pan  of  the  same 
length  one  inch  wide  at  one  end  and  a  short 
bend  at  the  other.  On  the  pail  solder  a  wire  lip, 
over  which  you  can  slip  the  free  end  of  the  link, 
and  the  pan  is  fast.  Punch  a  small  hole  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  pan  in  the  pail,  and 
you  have  a  supply  of  water.  Solder  a  handle  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pail  to  carry.  Put  on  a  box 
eight  inches  high,  without  top"or  bottom,  and  in 
cold  weather  a  night  lamp  under  it  will  prevent 
freezing.  I  find  the  shape  of  the  pail  does  not 
invite  the  hens  as  a  roost.  If  the  links  are  put 
on  right  the  pan  will  turn  over  so  it  is  easy  to 
clean  and  fill.  It  is  cheap  and  non-breakable. 
If  this  meets  with  favor  I  will  tell  you  sometime 
how  I  have  my  fountains  made  for  little  chicks, 
so  they  can  not  get  wet  or  foul  the  water. 

The  lice  are  not  getting  left.  It  has  been 
noticed,  for  some  time,  that  the  lice  have  been 
worrying  over  their  loss  of  nice  tender  chicks, 
since  the  use  of  incubators  and  brooders  have 
become  general.  They  have  at  least  found  a 
way  to  meet  the  ease.  They  manage  to  get  the 
nits  on  a  fresh  laid  egg,  and  of  course  hatch  out 
in  the  hatcher.  I  have  found  fine  crops  waiting 
around  on  the  eggs  in  my  machine  for  the  chicks 
to  come  out.  Whether  they  would  get  tired  of 
waiting  and  leave  is  a  question,  and  another 
question  is  how  we  are  to  prevent  or  get  rid  of 
the  nits  before  they  are  put  in  the  machine. 
[Wash  the  eggs  before  placing  them  in  the  in- 
cubator.— Ed.] 

I  must  apologize  for  writing  so  much  for  I 
only  intended  to  ask  the  questions,  but  the  louse 
question  has  been  a  vexed  one  to  me  the  past 
winter  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  incuba- 
tor chicks  would  be  free  from  them  and  I  felt 
that  our  friends  should  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  lice  on  those  chicks  provided  they  do 
not  leave.  My  water  fountain  has  been  so'  well 
thought  of  for  convenience  and  cheapness  that 
I  thought  others  should  know  of  it.  Still  I  do 
not  ask  that  you  should  print  any  or  all  of  my 
letter  unless  you  choose,  because  I  happen  to  be 
a  subscriber  but  only  because  you  think  it  will 
help  others  and  really  is  of  merit. 


Moisture,  and  Ninety-two  Per  Cent. 

JAMES  TEWKERSLEY,  JR.,  SANDY  POINT,  TEXAS. 

Seeing  so  much  in  the  poultry  papers  about 
moisture  and  ventilation  I  thought  I  would  give 
my  experience.  I  have  not  troubled  myself 
about  ventilation,  as  I  have  no  ventilators.  In 
winter  I  get  more  than  I  want  with  all  openings 
closed.  In  spring  and  summer  I  open  the  doors 
of  the  poultry  house  until  late  in  the  evening.  I 
use  double  doors,  the  outer  one  made  of  matched 
flooring,  the  inner  one  made  of  wire  netting,  so 
that  I  can  open  the  doors  without  turning  the 
fowls  out.  In  fact,  I  know  but  little  about 
ventilation,  as  the  above  method  has  worked  so 
well  that  I  have  not  been  troubled  in  the  least. 
Well,  about  moisture  in  incubators.  I  use  the 
Eureka  incubator,  and  made  two  hatches,  with 
as  little  moisture  as  I  could  get.  but  the  moisture 
guage  would  always  show  entirely  too  much 
moisture.  I  used  more  ventilation  but  there  was 
too  much  moisture,  even  with  all  ventilators 
open.  I  could  not  control  the  moisture,  and  the 
result  was  that  about  thirty  three  per  cent,  of 
the  chicks  died  about  the  eighteenth  day.  This 
continued  for  two  hatches,  when  I  determined 
to  try  her  with  no  moisture  at  all.  The  result  was 
that  the  guage  showed  that  the  moisture  was 
correct.  I  run  without  moisture  up  to  the  nine- 
teenth day,  when  I  used  a  little  moisture,  as 
little  as  I  could,  and  the  result  was  a  hatch  of 
ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs.  As  I  live 
close  to  a  small  creek,  and  heavy  fogs  hung 
around,  hiding  houses  at  a  distance  of  100  yards, 
and  the  weather  being  cloudy  and  rainy  all  the 
time,  I  could  get  enough  moisture  without  using 
the  moisture  pan,  but  after  the  weather  had 
cleared  up,  and  dried  off,  I  found  that  I  could 
run  without  moisture  up  to  the  seventeenth  day 
with  good  results.  All  works  well  in  the  artifi- 
cial rearing  of  poultry,  except  the  bottom  heat 
brooders,  and  you  could  not  give  me  one  for  my 
own  use.  With  it  you  are  troubled  with  leg 
weakness  and  the  chicks  will  stand  out  in  the 
cold  rather  than  go  in  it,  but  with  top  heat  they 
are  no  trouble  if  managed  with  a  little  care  and 
intelligence. 


Hatched  One  Thousand  Ducklings. 

M.  E.  BRIGHTBILL,  ANNVILLE,  PA. 

Two  years  ago  I  became  a  chicken  crank,  as 
some  people  call  me,  but  I  don't  care  a  cent's 
worth.  1  am  making  a  little  money  every  day, 
and  Jiope  to  make  more  in  the  future.  Last  fall 
I  started  and  hatched  chickens  with  the  Monarch 
Incubator,  sold  them  all.  and  realized  a  small 
profit  from  it,  but  I  might  have  done  a  great  deal 
better.  In  January  I  began  hatching  ducks,  and 
I  now  have  1000  young  ducklings,  some  of  which 
are  rea,dy  for  the  market.  I  am  getting  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  I  would  not  do  without 
it.  It  has  saved  many  a  dollar  for  me.  The 
only  thing  I  have  against  it  is  that  instead  of 
coming  monthly  it  ought  to  come  weekly.  I  can 
hardly  wait  until  it  does  come.  There  is  always 
something  I  want  to  refer  to,  and  see  what  it 
says. 
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Placing  the  Thermometer. 

MRS.  N.  K.GREEN,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  Y 

It  is  not  surprising  to  read  of  the  bad  results 
in  the  use  of  the  incubator,  more  especially 
from  the  amateur. 

True,  ihe  directions»accoinpanying  an  incuba- 
tor should  be  strictly  followed  by  an  inexpe- 
rienced beo inner,  and  the  resu't  may  be  good 
in  some  instances,  but  experience  has  taught 
me  many  lessons  and  that  is  the  instructions 
many  times  are  right  contrary  to  the  course  of 
nature  in  incubation.  Most  any  of  our  first- 
class  incuba'ors  may  have  good  results  but  it 
depends  on  the  operator  and  vitality  of  eggs  to 
a  greater  extent. 

For  instance,  one  manufacturer  says,  "Give 
the  thermometer  the  space  of  an  egg,  and  keep 
the  bulb  on  the  same  level  with  the  eggs,',  hence 
the  hatching  is  done  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  egg  trav,  instead  of  the  egg  itself. 
Another  says,  -  keep  >he  thermometer  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  eggs  with  upper  end 
slightly  raised,"  but  don't  tell  whether 
to  be  governed  by  heat  of  the  egg  or  egg  cham- 
ber. Then  again  some  will  say  decrease  the  heat 
the  latter  part  of  incubation,  others,  increase  it. 
Just  think  of  it,— when  the  fast  developing  cluck 
or  duckling  increases  the  heat,  and  will  almost 
heat  the  machine  with  out  a  lamp,— to  turn  on 
?;iO)-e  flame  from  the  lamp. 

All  the  amateurs  have  reason  to  thank  the 
editor  for  telling  them  in  April  number  of 
Poultry  Keeper,  just  where  to  place  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer,  on  the  egg  and  keep  it  on  a 
good  live  egg  too;  Be  sure  it  is  not  dead  or  in- 
fertile. We  will  suppose  all  understand  the 
degree  of  heat  .  Another  point  is,  the  ventilation 
and  moisture.  We  can  all  keen  on  studying  these 
points.  Of  course,  the  less  ventilation  we  use 
the  less  moisture  is  needed.  We  want  to  keep 
the  natural  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  as  near 
as  possible. 

Some  do  not  use  the  ventilator  at  all,  but  I 
prsfir  to  have  it  in  rsadiness.se  if  itis  n:  cdi;l 
it  will  work.  The  instructions  are,  usually  to 
fill  moisture  pans,  at  the  first.  Now,  I  am  quite 
a  person  to  experiment,  and  I  have  not  used  any 
moisture  atall  the  first  week,  since  last  season, 
and  now  I  expect  a  hatch  in  five  days,  and  shall 
not  put  any  water  in  till  the  nineteenth  day.  I 
I  have  been  using  the  wet  and  dry  thermometer 
(hygrometer),  also  the  glass  tube,  or  moisture 
guage,  for  testing  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  in- 
cubator, and  I  would  say  the  hygrometer  is  a 
very  true  guide,  although  some  say  it  is  no 
good,  but  I' do  not  know  why. 

The  points  I  have  spoken  of  are  important  in 
artificial  incubation,  and  if  our  editor  will  print 
in  blazing  letters  somewhere  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  just  how  to  place  the  thermometer, 
what  degree  to  keep  it  from  beginning  to  end  of 
hatch.  I  think  it  will  help  many  a  discouraged 
beginner  who  is  about  to  offer  the  first  incu- 
bator for  sale,  for  the  lack  of  some  definite 
instructions  which  may  apply  to  any  make.  Of 
course  the  matter  of  moisture  is  not  settled  yet, 
but  soon  may  be.  Having  had  an  experience  of 
over  five  years  in  artificial  incubation,  I  can 
look  back  and  see  many  points  where  some 
general  instructions  would  have  been  most  ac- 
ceptable. Our  incubator  manufacturers  do  not 
all  understand  all  the  ways  of  the  old  hen. 


Incubator  (Queries. 

A.E  KLINK,  BEAVERTON,  OREGON. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  a  hot-water  incubator  (which  I  do 
not  think  is  as  good  as  my  Poultry  Keeper  In- 
cubator of  the  same  capacity)  of  100  egg  capa- 
city, and  says  he  can  hatch  fairly  well,  but  can- 
not get  anvthing  to  live  any  great  length  of 
time  after  it  is  hatched.  He  has  used  it  to  hatch 
ducks  principally,  and  savs  that  the  ducks  will 
be  lively  and  do'well  for  a  few  days,  but  will 
soon  begin  to  die  and  eventually  all  die.  He  has 
good  success  with  the  ones  he  hatches  under 
hens.  In  both  cases  he  treats  them  alike  after 
hatching.  What  is  the  matter?  Another 
poultryman  says  he  is  doing  well  to  raise  one 
duck  in  every  five  when  hatched  in  incubators. 
I  started  my  incubator  about  the  first  of  March, 
did  not  manage  it  very  well,  letting  the  tem- 
perature run  from  ninety-three  degrees  to  110 
degrees,  and  hatched  triirty-four  and  one-half 
per  cent.  I  put  the  chickens  with  a  motherly 
old  hen  which  already  had  a  few.  They  are 
now  a  month  old  and  are  strong  and  "healthy, 
and  over  two-thirds  of  them  are  alive  yet. 

The  next  time  I  kept  the  temperature  from 
100°  to  107°  and  hatched  fifty-three  per  cent, 
with  a  few  dead  in  the  shells.  I  have  had  the 
last  lot  in  a  brooder  of  my  own  making  (I  got 
the  plan  from  the  Farm  and  Fireside),  for  a 
week  and  have  lost  none  yet.  They  are  as  lively 
and  grow  as  fast  as  any  I  ever  had.  I  am  be- 
ginning gradually  in  the  poultry  business  and 
am  trying  to  gain  experience.  So  far  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  about  getting  plenty  of  ex- 
perience, and  I  find  there  is  very  much  to  learn 
in  artificial  poultry  raising.  Do  you  think  it 
practicable  to  make  a  large  Poultry  Keeper  in- 
cubator, say  40Q  to  600  capacity,  or  do  you  think 
it  better  to  make  two  smaller  ones? 

I  take  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  like  it  very 


much,  because  it  gives  practical  advice  and  ex- 
perience and  not  somebody's  beautiful  theory. 

[Your  neighbor  probably  has  an  incorrect 
thermometer.  Mr.  James  Rankin,  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  raises  10,000  ducks  annually 
hatched  in  the  Monarch  incubator,  and  loses 
but  few.  You  should  keep  heat  at  103  degrees.— 
Ed.] 


Preventing  Gapes. 

ADALINE  newlin,  hutsonyille,  ill. 

Limit  your  run  to  a  yard,  in  size  according  to 
the  amount  of  chickens  you  have.  Make  it  so 
that  no  chicks  can  get  out  till  they  are  ten  weeks 
old.  Sweep  your  yard  clean,  and  sprinkle  it 
white  with  lime.  This  will  kill  all  worms  near 
the  surface.  Sulphuric  acid,  or  wood  ashes,  will 
do  as  well.  If  you  sprinkle  before  it  is  done 
freezing  you  had  better  sprinkle  again  once 
every  thaw  out,  as  the  dirt  gets  worked  up 
when  soft.  Keep  your  chicks  up  till  ten  weeks 
old.  By  that  time  they  are  so  tough,  the  worms 
cannot  pass  through  the  tissues  into  the  wind- 
pipe. Lice,  or  wet  sloppy  feed,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  gapes.  I  have  a  cure  for  a  disease 
peculiar  to  the  laying  lien,  about  the  time  she 
sheds,  or  after,  the  cause  of  it.  I  am  unable  to 
say.  but  have  found  a  cure  by  experimenting.  I 
suppose  it  must  be  the  egg  passage,  any  way  the 
vent  is  raw  and  sore  and  stinks  outrageously, 
and  if  it  is  let  run  eats  out  the  back  parts  and 
she  dies.  Catch  the  hen.  hold  her  head  down, 
part  the  feathers,  and  sprinkle  pulverized  burnt 
alum  in  the  opening  till  white  in  every  corner. 
Two  or  three  applications  are  usually  enough, 
every  three  or  four  days,  when  it  heals  up  and 
smooths  off. 


Hatching   Eggs   from    Two  Breeds 

W.  C.  PPALEGATE,  SHARON,  PA. 

Here  is  my  experience  in  the  incubator  busi- 
ness: On  last  February  I  received  from  P.  H. 
Jacobs  one  of  his  plans  for  a  hot  water  incu- 
bator. By  the  12th  of  March  Iliad  the  machine 
completed  (built  it  myself),  and  upon  that  date 
I  started  upon  my  first  experience  in  the  arti- 
ficial hatching  of  chicks.  I  followed  the  direc- 
tions as  laid  down  in  the  rules,  being  satisfied, 
before  commencing,  that  others  had  forgotten 
more  than  I  knew  about  incubators.  I  kept  as 
near  the  prescribed  temperature  as  possible, 
was  many  times  upon  the  "dot"  each  week,  and 
quite  as  often  the  heat  ranged  from  ninety- 
eight  degrees  up.  Let  me  say  right  here  that 
my  incubator  is  of  sixty-egg  capacity.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  week  I  succeeded  in  getting 
hatched  thirty-three  chicks.  I  killed  four  by 
crushing  them  between  the  drawers  and  tank; 
flye  died  since,  and  I  now  have  twenty-four  nice 
little  chicks,  nearly  six  weeks  old.  There  is 
also  one  of  the  hatch  that  is  "club-footed."  I 
had  fifty-five  eggs  in  the  incubator  this  "trip," 
so  the  hatch  was  just  sixty  per  cent. 

On  April  5th  I  "tired  up  again,"  with  forty 
Brown  Leghorn  eggs  and  eighteen  Black  Lang- 
shan  eggs,  that  belonged  to  a  friend.  On  the 
26th  of  April  I  took  out  twenty-four  Leghorn 
chicks,  and  not  a  single  one  of  the  Langshans 
hatched.  Seven  of  my  eggs  had  fufl-sizecl' 
chicks  in  them,  but  they  never  picked.  I  ac- 
count for  my  loss  by  the  escape  of  moisture  at  a 
critical  time,  but  how  do  you  account  for  my 
friend's  loss?  I  was  very  careful  not  to  kill  any 
thishatch  when  opening  the  drawers,  but  had 
the  usual  amount  to  take  out  of  the  ventilator. 
You  see  I  just  hatched  sixty  per  cent,  again  (of 
my  eggs),  and  with  care  I  might  have  gotten 
over  seventy-five  per  cent.  Of  the  last  hatch 
only  one  has  died,  and  the  other  twenty-three 
are  "all  doing  nicely.  In  caring  for  the  chicks  I 
feed  granulated  dry  bread  the  first  day  (that  is, 
after  the  chicks  are  twenty-four  hours  old), 
boiled  eggs  and  granulated  bread  the  second 
day,  and  by  the  third  day  bread,  eggs,  granu- 
lated corn,  wheat,  oyster  shells,  cut  cabbage, 
meal,  and  in  fact  the  main  thing  I  try  to  do  is  to 
give  them  as  many  different  kinds  of  food  as  I 
possibly  can.  They  have  access  to  fresh  water 
always,  and  every  two  or  three  days  I  give 
them  a  feed  of  rice,  boiled,  and  milk.  You  can 
detect  any  looseness  of  the  bowels  by  your  sense 
of  hearing,  then  make  them  natural  b'y  the  rice 
and  milk,  and  keep  them  so  by  the  s  anie  medi- 
cine. 

I  have  fifty-nine  eggs  in  the  incubator  now 
that  are  "due"  the  twenty-first  of  this  month,  so 
you  may  hear  from  me  again  soon . 

[Cause  of  eggs  from  the  Langshans  not  hatch- 
ing was  that  the  hens  were  fat.— Ed.] 


Closed  Eyes. 

CHAS.  W.  HILL,  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 

Having  hatched  my  chickens,  some  forty  in 
number,  and  cared  for  the  same,  as  I  had  done 
in  the  past,  I  was  surprised  t*  see  them  with 
closed  eves,  and  supposed  thatithey  were  sleepy 
or  had  eaten,  and  was  stupid,  »nd  did  not  at- 
tend to  them  as  I  should  have  done  until  I  found 
one  dead.  Then,  upon  a  close  examination,  I 


found  that  there  was  a  substance  that  formed 
over  the  lids  of  the  eyes,  that  held  them  so  that 
they  could  not  open  them,  and  having  never 
seen  anything  like  the  above  I  began  an  in- 
quiry, but  did  not  find  anybody  that  had  ever 
seen  the  like  before.  Knowing  that  more  would 
die  it  not  cared  for, and  not  knowing  what  to  do 
I  had  to  do  some  reasoning,  which  Idid,  and  al- 
ter opening  their  eye  lids  with  my  fingers,  I 
found  they  would  eat  all  right,  but  would  close 
up  again,  and  be  as  bad  as  they  were  before.  I 
took  some  vaseline,  and  after  rubbing  it  on  the 
lids,  I  opened  them  with  my  fingers,  and  found 
that  by  two  or  three  applications  that  they  were 
all  cured,  and  I  have  not  lost  any  more. 

Thinking  that  1  have  written  enough,  and 
perhaps  more  than  will  be  worth  printing,  I  will 
close.  I  would  like  to  hear  if  anybody  has  had 
anything  like  the  above  trouble  with  their 
chickens. 

[It  is  due  to  colds,  or  draughts  in  some  way.— 
Ed.] 


A  Cheap  Yard  and  Lice  Proof  Nest. 


G.  STRANGE,   BETZER,  MICH. 

This  spring  I  wanted  a  yard  for  my  Cochins 
and  here  is  how  I  built  it  Taking  a  sharp 
hatchet,  and  a  measure,  I  went  to  the  woods  and 
cut  small  straight  poles,  three-fourths  to  one 
and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  and 
one-half  feet  long.  Then  I  cut  some  straight 
poles  ten  feet  long,  and  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  nailing  these  to  my  posts  I 
put  up  the  short  poles  picket  fashion,  this  made 
a  neat  rustic  picket  fence.  Small  poles  are  by 
no  means  plenty  with  us,  but  in  half  a  day  I  cut 
enough  for  a  hundred  feet  offence.  The  poles 
that  are  nailed  to  posts  should  lay  bv  the  post  at 
least  six  inches  or  the  spikes  will  split  them.  I 
have  planted  grape  vines  around  my  fence  and 
expect  it  to  answer  a  double  purpose.  For  a 
lice  proof  nest  take  a  kerosene  oil  barrel,  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  taken  recently,  and  cut 
out  two  staves  between  the  middle  hoops .  Now 
cirt  the  barrel  in  two,  exactly  in  the  middle. 
Make  a  board  cover  for  each  half,  and  you  have 
two  very  good  nestsjthat  the  lice  will  give  a  wide 
berth.  They  are  not  a  very  cheap  nest,  as  the 
barrels  cost  seventy-five  cents  each,  but  they 
will  last  a  number  of  years  if  taken  good  care 
of.  Lice  will  harbor  in  them  after  the  first  year 
if  not  cleaned  often. 


Hatching  Brahmas. 

F.  R.  YORK,  S.  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  a  silent  reader  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  but  on  reading  the  article  in 
the  ladies'  department  of  your  last  number,  and 
the  invitation  given  to  your  readers  for  their 
experience  in  hatching  Brahma  chicks,  I 
thought  I  would  come  out  of  a  quiet  corner  and 
gne  mine.  I  have  facilities  for  raising  from 
1500  to  2000  chicks,  and  have  now  1200.  the  oldest 
being  ten  weeks  old,  and  weighing  six  pounds 
to  the  pair.  I  have  two  incubators,  and  hatch 
wholly  by  that  process.  1  have  one  machine 
that  at  the  last  hatching  brought  out  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  eggs,  and  another  a  home- 
made incubator  that  has  this  week  hatched  371 
chickens  (all  of  which  are  strong  and  healthy) 
or  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs, in  just 
twenty  and  one-half  days,  from  the  time  they 
were  placed  in  the  machine,  and  although  it  is 
considered  hard  by  some  to  hatch  Brahma 
chicks  (Uncle  Isaac  in  particular)  I  do  notfind 
it  any  more  difficult  to  hatch  them,  and 
much  less  so  to  raise  them.  I  give  but  very 
little  moisture  during  the  time  of  incubation.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  breed,  and  think 
they  would  be  bred  more  extensivelv  if  there 
was  not  so  much  said  about  the  difficulty  in 
hatching  them.  If  an  incubator  will  hatch  any 
eggs  it  will  hatch  Brahmas. 


Mr.  Cracker's  Reply. 

IRVING  CROCKER,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

I  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  to  Mr.  Arthur  Davenport,  Go'rdonsvi'lle, 
Va.j  in  regard  to  what  he  does  not  know  concern- 
ing Indian  Games,  and  as  an  indorsement  of  the 
editor's  remarks  on  that  gentlemans  objections 
to  this  breed.  It  is  quite  natural  for  one  not 
familiar  with  these  fowls  to  think  of  them  as 
having  a  pugnatious  disposition.  The  name  of 
course,  is  suggestive  of  all  the  cruelties  of  the 
pit.  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  Games 
are  not  fighters.  In  my  own  experience  I  find 
the  Wyandottes  far  more  belligerent.  Strange 
hens  of  this  breed  will  fight  until  exhausted,  and 
after  resting  go  at  it  again.  I  have  put  strange 
Indian  Game  hens  together,  and  found  the  "un- 
pleasantness" of  very  short  duration.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see.  where  these  birds  have  been 
bred, fifteen  or  twentycockerels  running  together 
as  peacefully  as  a  flock  of  pigeons.  Mr.  D.  says 
he  has  never  heard  that  they  were  good  sitters, 
lean  truthfully  say  that  they  aretheverv  best, 
quiet,  constant,  and  free  from  nervousness,  and 
most  excellent  mothers. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
■many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
■  out:  though  we 'regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
-Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
-should  be  read.] 


Heavy  Hatching.— W.  K.  DeWitt,  Turners. 
"If.  Y. — "I  have  one  of  your  incubators,  which 
.lias  just  brought  out  111  chicks  from  140  eggs." 

A  Big  Profit.— W.  H .  Wood,  Somerville,  Ct. 
— "We  would  not  be  without  your  paper.  We 
rniade  seventy  dollars  from  thirty-two  hens, 
;f  rom  Jan.  1, 1889,  to  Jan.  1, 1890." 

■•Not  So  Good— P.M.Tyler,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
■"'I  am  running  two  incubators,  and  will  state 
Tuck  with  them  later.  One  hatch  off  but  not 
very  good— 100  chicks  out  of  350  eggs.  Consid- 
ering it  is  hit  experience  with  them  and  very 
well  satisfied.  Is  it  not  a  fair  hatch?" 

Red  Mites.— Mrs.  A.  Ward,  Shelbyville,  111. 

— "I  believe  a  good  thing  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  hen  house  is  to  put  tansy  in.  Hang  it  on  the 
roosts,  and  lay  it  around  on  top  of  the  nests,  or 

.  anywhere  you  can,  or  dog  fennel.  Either  is 
good.   Put  in  fresh  every  week  or  two.    I  find 

■it  better  than  anything  that  I  ever  tried." 

The  South  is  Coming  — Brown  &  Wadley, 
"Bolingbroke,  Ga.— "We  are  having  grand  suc- 
■  cess  here  in  the  south  this  year,  and  we  are  now 
doing  well.  We  have  close  on  to  1,000  young 
birds,  all  thoroughbreeds.  The  south  in  fast 

•  coming  to  the  front,  and  some  day  we  will  have 
a  great  poultry  country." 

Lost  All.— Clara  Bird,  Warrensburg,  Ohio.— 
'  "This  is  our  secondjyear  in  the  chicken  Dusiness, 
and  we  were  getting  along  nicely  until  Saturday 
night,  when  the  lamp  in  our  incubator  caugjit 
Tire  some  way,  and  burned  brooder  house,  in- 
cubator, and"  two  brooders  with  a  hundred 
-chickens ;  but  we  are  not  going  to  give  it  up. 
We  will  get  another  and  start  up  again." 

Two  At  a  Time.— W.  H.  C.  Lawrence,  Ashby, 
'"Mo.— "My  son,  nine  years  old,  has  thirty-two 
hens  and  eight  Pekin  ducks.  One  of  the  ducks 
dropped  an  egg  thai  measured  10%  by  8%  inches, 
and  weighed  seven  Jounces.  On  breaking  into 
the  egg.  on  one  side,  my  wife  found  another  per- 
fect shell  inside.  This  has  not  yet  been  taken 
■out,  as  we  have  been  showing  it  to  our  friends. 
Does  such  a  thing  often  occur?"  [Yes;  duck  is 
too  fat.— Ed. 

Indian  Game  Cross.— H.  K.  Jones,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— "In  the  April  number.  'Subscriber' 
wished  to  know  what  to  mate  with  his  Plymouth 
Rocks,  to  produce  broilers.  Indian  Game, 
friend,  is  above  all  others  to  cross  with  Ply- 
mouth Bocks,  and  if  of  a  good  laying  strain, 
their  offspring  are  unsurpassed  as  winter 
layers.  The  Indian  Game  will  pr«ve>a  valuable 
^acquisition  to  the  American  poultry  yard." 

A  Good  Profit.— F.  H.  Arrington,  Beverly. 
Mass.— "I  started  in  the  poultry  business  one 

•  year  ago,  April  1st,  with  eight  hens  and  one 
rooster..  At  the  end  of  the  year  I  had  thirty- 
four  hens  and  three  roosters.  My  grain  bill, 
extra  poultry,  and  eggs  for  hatching  cost  me 
$36.5S.  I  received  for  poultry  and  eggs  $65.71. 
Profit  for  year,  $19.13,  besides  the  extra  hens, 

-and  I  have  worked  in  the  shop  every  day  but 

•  Sundays  and  holidays." 

Picking  Bloody  Combs.— O.  W.  Ellington, 
"Hillsboro,  Tex. — "I  have  a  case  I  can't  manage, 
and  will  report  to  you.  My  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
actuallyleat  the  combs  of  the  males,  until  they 
have  killed  one  very  fine  cock,  and  I  have  had 
to  take  other  cocks  out  of  the  pen  to  save  their 
Hives.  I  feed  them  fresh  meat  once  a  week,  and 
Tiave  tried  fresh  meat  in  their  pens  to  keep 
"them  from  worrying  the  cocks.   It  is  the  blood 

•  they  want.  You  or  some  of  your  readers  will 
please. give  me  a  remedy,  and  oblige."  [All 

■Aliens  are  liable  to  pick  bloody  combs.— Ed.] 

Good  for  the  First  Trial.— J.  A.  Purdue, 
'Richmond,  Va.— "I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost,  poul- 
try periodical  that  is  published.  Some  time  ago 
i  made  an  incubator  from  one  of  your  plans, 
and  the  first  trial,  only  using  two  dozen  market 
-  eggs,I  succeeded  in  hatching  out  twenty-one, and 
'.raised  out  of  that  number  eighteen  of  the  finest 
"•chickens  for  health  I  ever  saw.    Until  seeing 
-.your  plans  I  had  never  seen  an  incubator,  but 
-the  directions  were  so  explicit  that  a  boy  of  ten 
•could  have  followed  them ." 

The  Ladies  Do  Not  Complete  the  Work. 

— Dr.  C.  Buckner,  Dermott,  Ark. — "Your  paper 
has  been  a  success  from  the  start,  and  it  was 

'because  everything  was  concise  and  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  when  ladies  attempted  to 

■describe  anything.  They  usually  describe  just 

•so  you  cant  understand  anything.  I  will  some- 
time give  you  a  piece  for  your  columns,  as  I  am 

{preparing  chickens,  turkeys  and  geese  for  the 


demands,  but  will  not  be  ready  to  open  up  this 
year,;as  I  have  not  a  sufficient  number  on  hand." 

Wants  More. — T.  H.  Muir,  Tamarack,  111.— 
"I  only  wish  the  Poultry  Keeper  was  weekly. 
I  would  willingly  pay  any  difference  of  price.  I 
have  1000  eggs  hatching  at  present.  I  have  three 
machines  running  right  along." 

Strong.— E.  Young,  Camillus,  N.  Y.— "I  don't 
know  how  any  common  sense  man  can  do  with- 
out the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  the  best  poultry 
paper  that  I  know  of.  (I  have  taken  several). 
If  I  keep  nothing  but  a  one-eyed  rooster  and  a 
lame  duck  I  should  still  want  the  Poultry 
Keeper." 

An  Amateur's  Hatch.— J.  W.  Burkhart, 
Beebe,  Ark.— "Tried  your  plan  for  Poultry 
Keeper  incubator  for  the  first  time.  Could  only 
get  ninety -two  eggs.  Did  not  examine  the  eggs 
to  try  their  fertility  during  incubation.  Hatched 
fifty-seven  chicks  or  sixty-two  per  cent.  How  is 
that  for  an  amateur?" 

Will  Try  It  — C.  C.  Vosburg,  Lake  City, 
Minn. — "I  have  raised  poultry  in  a  small  way  for 
many  years  and  made  them  pay.  Now  I  have 
bought  me  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  here  at  Lake 
City,  Minn.,  and  intend  to  have  a  large  flock  of 
chicks  and  ducks  on  my  farm,  as  I  firmly  believe 
I  can  make  a  good  many  extra  dollars,  in  raising 
eggs  and  chicks  to  sell." 

Remedy  for  Egg-Eating.— W.  Carroll,  Men- 
tor,Ohio.— "Here's  a  remedy  for  egg-eating  hens. 
Take  China  eggs  and  throw  thenf  on  the  ground 
and  roll  them  around  three  or  four  mornings. 
They  will  pick  them  at  first,  but,  finding  them 
so  hard,  that  they  cannot  break  them,  they  will 
let  them  and  their  own  eggs  alone." 

A  Good  Record.— F.  C.  Cleveland,  Richland 
Center.  Wis.— "Here  is  a  record  of  eggs  laved  by 
my  best  hens.  From  ten  Langshan  hens,  during 
the  month  of  February,  1890,  Ireceived  230 eggs. 
From  ten  Plymouth  Pock  hens  I  received  219 
eggs.  How  is  that  for  eggs?  I  set  two  hens  in 
January,  on  twenty-four  eggs,  and  hatched 
twenty-three  strong  chicks." 

Good  Hatches.— F.  M.  Purnell,  Millersburg, 
Ky.— "I  made  an  incubator  a  year  ngo.  from 
your  plan  in  Book  No.  2.  I  have  set  it  five  or 
six  times,  and  always  with  success.  I  have  beat 
every  one  in  this  township,  from  20  to  50  per 
cent,  and  some  of  their  incubators  cost  from 
$25.00  to  $40.00.  I  hatched  out  ninety-four  chicks 
last  week.  I  had  in  188  eggs.  Did  not  test  them, 
and  don't  know  how  many  were  infertile.  I 
have  just  made  an  incubator  for  a  friend  of 
mine." 

Crop  Bound.— W.  R.  HoDe.  Bridgwater, 
Mass.— "I  thought  that  I  would  write  to 
you  of  my  experience  witli  a  hen 
that  was  crop  bound.  First,  I  tried  hot 
lard  and  rubbing,  but  I  fsund  that  it  did  not 
work.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  open  the 
crop.  I  did  so,  and  found  it  full  of  old  hay,  and 
it  smelled  very  bad.  I  sewed  up  the  crop,  and 
then  the  outside  skin.  I  then  put  her  in  a  coop 
by  her  self,  and  gave  her  soft  food  with  out  any 
water,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  she  came  out 
all  right." 

Good  Laying. — J.  L.  Woolfolk,  El  Cajou, 
Cal. — "I  have  fifteen  laying  hens  and  get  six- 
teen eggs  every  two  days,  nine  one  day  and 
seven  the  next.  When  I  had  twenty  hens  lay- 
ing I  got  ten  eggs  one  day  and  eleven  the  next. 
So  I  suspect  that  I  have  one  or  two  hens  that  lay 
every  day.  This  has  been  going  on  since  the 
middle  of  March.  We  Keep  a  trough  full  of 
milk,  and  feed  bran,  oats,  barley,  and  the  table 
scraps.  My  Leghorns  follow  the  cultivator  half 
a  day  at  a  time.  They  draw  the  line  at  centi- 
pedes. My  rooster  will  venture  to  break  one's 
back  but  won't  swallow  it." 

Tried  the  Incubator.— P.  C.  Dixon.  Rush 
Centre,  Kan.— "Have  constructed  an  incubator 
after  your  (Poultry  Keeper)  plan  and  made 
one  very  fair  hatch.  The  second  filling  will 
hatch  this  week.  Am  using  a  brooder  after  our 
own  designing,  but  want  to  see  if  the  "Harper" 
will  suit  better .  We  have  here  one  of  the  best 
countries  for  poultry  raising  on  "the  footstool." 
Chicks  do  well,  and  bring  a  fair 'price, as  do  eggs 
the  year  round,  price  of  feed  considered.  We 
find  many  useful  hints  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
may  it  'live  long  and  prosper.' " 

Hens  Laying  Twice  a  Day.— Mrs.  M.  L. 
Stone,  Avonia,  Pa.— "Did  you  ever  hear  of  hens 
laying  twice  a  day  ?  April  26th  we  had  twenty- 
one  hens  confined  in  a  house  and  yard.  The 
eggs  were  all  gathered  the  night  before.  Am 
sure  myself,  and  my  son  also  says  the  same. 
From  early  Saturday  morning  until  evening,  we 
got  twenty-six  eggs.  One  was  layed  on  the  roost 
with  a  soft  shell.  The  next  day  we  got  nineteen. 
The  story  sounds  like  a  "whopper,"  or  one  of 
Mother  Goose's  jingles.  One  asked  a  neighbor 
if  she  had  ever  heard  of  the  like.  "Yes,"  she 
said,  "we  had  a  pet  hen  that  would  sometimes." 
We  have  gotten  thirty-five  dozen  eggs  in 
twenty-seven  days,  from  the  twenty-one  hens, 
mongrels  at  that." 

Bran  for  Egg  Shells.— M.  C.  Howe  Monson, 
Mass.— "I  want  to  tell  you. as  many  others  prob- 
ably have,  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the 
most  sensible  paper  that  ever  came  with  my  ad- 


dress. I  saw  a  piece  in  last  number  about 
soft-shelled  eggs  that  hit  my  case  exactly ;  was 
troubled  a  great  deal  myself,  and  tried  most 
everything  to  no  avail,  when  a  friend  told  me 
that  if  I  gave  a  quart  of  dry  bran  to  every 
twenty-five  hens,  twice  a  week,  that  the  soft 
shell  eggs  would  disappear  entirely,  and  that  it 
would  keep  them  from  pulling  feathers,  besides 
keeping  them  healthy.  This  I  did,  and  think  I 
am  well  paid  for  doing  so,  as  I  have  not  found  a 
soft-shelled  egg  since,  Others  have  tried  it 
with  the  same  results." 

A  Lady's  Yenture.— Mrs.  C.  L.  Wall,  Kibbv, 
Montana.— "I  am  having  an  incubator  made 
after  your  plans.  I  sent  to  C.  C.  Harper,  Mt. 
Carmel,  111.,  and  he  kindly  had  a  tank  made  for 
me,  at  a  cost  of  $6.00,  but  the  freight  on  it  was 
terrible.  I  think  it  was  $5.52,  and  then  we  had  to 
go  forty  miles  after  it,  but  I  am  going  to  raise 
chicks  if  I  can.  My  husband  has  gotten  interest- 
edand  is  fixing  everything  nice.  He  is  taking 
care  of  the  setting  hens  this  spring,  has  fifteen 
setting,  one  has  chicks,  and  one  turkey  setting. 
We  had  one  hen  set  in  February,  in  a  straw 
stack,  and  part  of  the  time  she  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  it  was  thirty  to  forty  degrees  below 
zero.  The  chicks  hatched  out  and  froze  to 
death." 

Fixing  the  Thermometer.— K.  D.  Krauss, 
Hoppenville,Pa.-"I  see  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
that  one  of  the  readers  object  to  the  Poultry 
keeper  incubator  because  he  cannot  watch  the 
the  thermometer  without  opening  the  drawer. 
This  is  the  way  I  manage  it:  I  have  a  tin  pipe, 
made  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  or  large 
enough  to  pass  around  or  Dairy  thermometer 
through  it.  This  pipe  must  be  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  center  of  egg-drawer.  Next  bore  a 
hole  into  the  front  of  the  drawer,  just  above  the 
level  of  the  eggs.  Into  this  fasten  the  pipe, 
letting  it  extend  inwardly  through  this  pipe. 
You  shove  your  thermometer  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  thin  wire,  that  is  of  the  proper  length. 
Do  not  shove  the  thermometer  out  of  the  pipe 
altogether,  but  just  enough  to  let  the  bulb  rest 
on  the  eggs.  The  outer  end  of  the  pipe  should 
be  kept  corked  up." 

Likes  Leghorns.- Ira  A.  Smith.  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.— "I  have  twenty-eight  full-blooded 
White  Leghorns.twenty-six  hens  and  two  cocks. 
I  think  the  Leghorns  are  the  best  layers  I  have 
had  yet.  I  had  twelve  Brahmas,  but  thev  ate 
more  than  the  twenty-eight  Leghorns,  and  did 
not  lay  so  well  either.  My  park  is  80x140  feet. 
I  keep  one-half  of  it  all  sowed  to  grass  seed. and 
the  other  to  oats.  I  have  a  partition  in  the  mid- 
dle and  I  let  them  have  one-half  one  day  and 
one-half  the  next, so  it  keeps  green  all  the  time. 
My  coop  is  10x12  feet,  with  eight  foot  posts  at 
the  corners.  I  have  a  ventilator  in  the  middle 
of  the  coop,  going  up  out  of  the  roof.  I  get 
from  18  to  23  eggs  a  day  from  the  26  hens.  I 
also  have  seven  White  Bantam  hens,  and  one 
rooster  of  the  same  breed,  They  all  lay  every- 
day,^ far  from  March.  I  have  an  incubator 
that  my  father  made  for  me,  after  my  plans, and 
it  works  well,  better  than  I  expected." 

Soft  Shell  Eggs.—"  Subscribers, "La  Crosse 
Wis.— In  the  April  issue  of  your  Poultry 
Keeper  I  saw  an  article  on  soft  shell  eggs. 
I  have  had  quite  a  little  experience  this  spring 
in  regard  to  such  eggs.  I  have  a  very  fine  Brown 
Leghorn  pullet,  which  layed  nothing  but  soft- 
shell  eggs  for  about  two  weeks.  Sometimes  I 
would  see  her  lay  one,  and  the  minute  she  laid 
it  the  other  chickens  would  rush  up  and  eat  it. 
She  would  not  eat  lime  and  egg-shells  so  of 
course  I  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  I  thought 
of  oyster  shells,  so  I  got  some,  and  she  ate  them 
and  that  stopped  it,  and  she  hasn't  layed  a  soft 
sell  egg  since.  In  regard  to  their  laying  them 
in  the  nest,  I  have  found  lots  of  them  in  my 
hen's  nests.  I  set  quite  a  number  of  Brown, and 
also  White  Leghorn  eggs  this  spring,  and  found 
that  my  Brown  ones  hatched  very  hard,  but 
most  of  my  white  ones  hatched  well.  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  readers  in  regard  to  hatching  and  rais- 
ing Brown  Leghorns.  Some  people  say  that 
Brown  ones  hatch  harder  than  White  ones  so  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  other  experiences. 
I  like  your  paper  very  much  and  would  not  be 
without  it  if  the  subscription  was  $1.00." 

Ninety  Per  Cent.— C.  C.  Sisler,  Summit, 
Ohio. — "I  should  think  anyone  raising  chickens 
would  find  it  hard  work  if"  not  a  subscriber  to 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  am  not  in  the  poultry 
business,  but  envy  those  that  are, for  I  am  in  the 
store  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  too  is  hard 
work,  and  I  think  much  harder  than  tending 
chickens.  You  may  wonder  why  I  subscribe 
for  the  Poultry"  Keeper.  Because  I  like  to 
read  it,  and  il  does  get  read.  I  am  not  like  some 
of  the  readers— wish  it  was  weekly— as  it  takes 
me  one  month  to  get  ready  for  the  next  one. 
Then  I  am  not  satisfied  some  Sundays.  I  get 
them  all  out  and  look  over  them  again.  I  have 
an  incubator  to  pass  my  time  away,  hatching 
out  chickens  for  my  farmer  friends,  and  have 
splendid  luck,  too,  hardly  ever  getting  less  than 
seventy-five  per  cent. and  once  in  a  while  ninety 
per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  thing  of  hatch- 
ing out  chickens  without  moisture.  Perhaps 
damp,  wet  weather  for  a  number  of  days  would 
affect  the  incubator,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it 
done  in  dry  weather," 
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Foods  and  Their  Digestion. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Griffing,  Whitestone,  New  York, 
:  sends  us  an  able  and  interesting  letter  on  foods, 
lime  for  egg  shells,  and  takes  up  the  subject  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner.   We  give  it  as  follows: 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion pro  and  con,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
feeding  oyster  shells  to  laying  liens,  in  order  to 
furnish  sufficient  lime  from  which  to  form  the 
■eggshells.  I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
request  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion .  I  wish  to  present  an  entirely  new  view 
cn  the  subject.  I  wish  to  present  it  in  its  chem- 
ical and  physiological  aspect  and  yet  I  want  to 
place  it  on  such  a  plain  and  common  sense  basis 
that  all  can  readily  understand  the  conclusions 
drawn. 

Some  of  the  writers  have  spoken  very  dispar- 
agingly of  chemistry,  claiming  it  had  fostered 
wrong  dogmas  for  years.  This  is  erroneous,  as 
•chemistry  has  been"  and  is  now,  our  most  exact 
science,  but  if  reference  was  niad'eto  chemistry 
•  combined  with  physiology  I  will  admit  that  it 
has  always  been,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  a 
very  difficult  field  for  observation.  Enough  of 
exact  chemistry  can  be  brought  out  however  to 
cover  the  points  discussed.  I  will  try  and  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  clearly  and  simply  as  possi- 
ble, as  I  am  aware  that  most  of  my  readers 
are  neither  chemists  nor  physiologists,  conse- 
quently I  will  endeavor  to  leave  out  as  far  as 
possible  all  confusing  terms  and  bewildering 
chemical  reactions,  only  placing  before  you  the 
gist  of  the  subject. 

I  should  like  to  explain  the  subject  fully  and 
•clearly,  giviving  an  accurate  account  of  how 
the  results  are  reached,  but  lest  I  should  weary 
.my  readers  I  will  refrain. 

I  wish  to  take  a  fair  position, giving  both  sides 
their  just  dues.  I  will  try  not  to  favor  either 
side,  but  I  will  try  and  place  it  upon  a  scientific 
"basis,  as  some  of  the  writers  have  done,  notably 
those  opposed  to  the  use  of  oyster  shells  as  an 
-addition  to  the  food  of  a  laying  hen. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  question 
the  fairness  of  this  proposition,  to  find  out 
-exactly  how  much  mineral  salts  the  hen  con- 
sumes in  her  food  for  one  year,  and  then  deter- 
mine if  that  amount  is  sufficient  to  repair  the 
waste  occurring  in  its  1  ony  tissue,  to  furnish 
material  for  making  (120)  egg  shells,  to  furnish 
the  amount  of  mineral  salts  contained  in  the 
yolks  of  (120)  eggs,  and  lastly,  to  furnish  the 
amount  of  mineral  salts  excreted  in  the  ur  ne 
and  feces.  There  are  other  sources  by  which 
the  mineral  salts  pass  out  of  the  system,  but  as 
the  amounts  are  small  they  would  have  but 
little  influence  on  the  result  By  mineral  salts, I 
mean  all  the  mineral  constituents  which  are 
found  in  the  food  fed  to  the  hen.  They  are 
composed  chiefly  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia and  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  present  in 
the  form  of  phosphates  of  the  above  mentioned 
minerals.  The  carbonates,  especially  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  are  present  in  but  a  small  pro- 
portion, compared  witli  the  other  mineral  salts. 
From  standard  authority  the  percentage  of 
mineral  salts  is  as  follows : 


Corn 
Oats 
Meat 

Green  Food 


contains 


.017 

.03 
.03 
.08 


per  cent. 


The  .03  per  cent  is  a  high  average  for  green 
food. 

For  an  example,  I  will  take  a  hen,  one  of  a 
flock  of  twenty-five,  living  in  a  house  12x15  feet, 
with  a  run  15x100  feet,  and  I  will  allow  her  the 
following  liberal  diet: 

Fifty  pounds  of  corn,  forty  pounds  of  oats, 
eight  pounds  of  meat,  twenty-five  pounds  of 
green  food,  ninety  pounds  of  water,  one-fourth 
pounds  per  diem. 

I  am  giving  figures  in  round  numbers,  leaving 
off  the  fractions,  as  they  would  have  but  very 
little  bearing  on  the  result.  From  these  tables 
it  is  easy  to  learn  the  exact  amount  of  mineral 
salts  which  the  hen  would  consume  in  one  year. 
Result  would  be  as  follows : 
50  lbs.  corn  contains  14  oz.  mineral  salts. 
40  "    oats  li     19     "     "  " 

8  "     meat  "       i     "  " 

25  "  green  food  "  32  "  V  " 
-90  "     water  "       %  "     "  " 

Total,  69%  oz. 

The  69%  ounces  represents  the  total  amount 
of  mineral  salts  which  a  well-fed  hen  would  con- 
sume in  one  year.  A  hen  fed  in  that  manner 
should  at  least  lay  120  eggs  per  year,  and  with 
that  as  a  basis,  she  will  have  need  of  mineral 
salts  for  the  following: 

For  the  shells  of  120  eggs. 

For  the  amount  in  the  yolks  of  120  eg"!*?. 

For  the  amount  excreted  in  the  urine. 

For  the  amount  excreted  in  the  feces. 

As  an  average  we  will  find  the  weight  of  the 
egg  shells  tobe  twenty-five  ounces, and  as  they  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the  carbonate  is  rarely  present  in  a  greater 
quantity  than  one-fourth  of  the  mineral  salts 
present  in  the  various  foods,  (and  almost  invari- 
ably in  a  smaller  proportion),  it  is  plainly  ap- 
jparent  that  she  will  need  100  ounces  of  mineral 


salts  to  obtain  sufficient  carbonate  of  lime  for 
the  shells  of  120  eggs.  Mineral  salts  are  present 
in  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  the  proportion  of  .0725 
per  cent.,  and  allowing  five  pounds  for  the 
weight  of  the  yolks  of  120  eggs,  we  will  have 
need  for  six  ounces  more  of  mineral  salts-  The 
exact  amount  of  mineral  salts  excreted  by  the 
ur.ne  is  an  undetermined  quantity,  but  by  an- 
alogy we  can  safely  place  it  at  16  ounces. 

As  a  laying  hen  has  need  of  all  the  carbonate 
of  lime  taken  into  the  system,  we  will  allow  the 
feces  to  be  free  from  that  mineral.  The  feces 
are  probably  one  of  the  main  outlets  through 
which  the  excess  of  mineral  salts  find  their  way 
out  of  the  system  after  the  carbonate  of  lime 
has  been  separated  from  them.  This  amount 
must  be  quite  considerable,  and  it  is  a  strong 
factor  in  the  case,  but  as  I  do  not  think  that  we 
will  need  its  aid, we  will  omit  it  from  the  table  of 
excretions.  I  will  place  these  losses  of  excre- 
tion in  a  table,  to  more  plainly  explain  it: 
Shells  of  120  eggs  require  100  oz.  mineral  salts 
Yolks  "  120  "  "  6  " 
Urine  "  "      "      "      16    "        "  " 

Total  122  oz 

It  would  not  require  quite  this  quantity  of 
mineral  salts,  as  the  mineral  salts  left  after"  the 
carbonate  of  lime  had  been,  removed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  egg  shells  could  be  utilized  by  the 
system  in  building  up  the  bony  structures,  in 
furnishing  the  yolk's  of  the  eggs  with  their  prop- 
er amount  of  mineral  salts,  and  would  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  salts  excreted  ,  by  the  urine. 
After  making  all  the  deductions  which  this 
would  call  for,  we  will  still  have  left  105  oz. 
of  mineral  salts,  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  furnish  to  the  hen  in  order  that  she  may  lay 
120  eggs  per  year.  The  105  oz.  mineral  salts 
does  not  represent  the  true  amount  of  mineral 
sais  that  the  hen  needs,  but  it  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  mineral  salts  that 
she  must  eat  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  At  a  first 
glance  it  would  appear  that  all  the  mineral  salts 
that  she  would  need  would  be  as  follows. 
For  egg  shells  for  120  eggs  25  oz  mineral  salts 
"  yolks  "  "  ••  '6  oz  " 
'•  urine  "  "  "  16  oz  "  " 
"  feces,  omitted 

Total  47  oz 

When  this  is  carefully  analyzed  we  find  that 
we  are  greally  deficient  in  our  supply  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  with  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  as  it  exists  in  the  food  furnish- 
ed to  the  hen,  we  will  have  to  increase  our  sup- 
ply of  mineral  salts  to  over  a  hundred  ounces  in 
order  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  I  have  been  far  too  liberal  in 
allowing  such  a  large  nroportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  to  be  present  in  the  food,  as  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  average  more  than  half  of  that 
amount, but  I  will  give  it  more  than  its  full  dues. 
Comparison  now  being  made  between  the  income 
and  outgo  I  find  that  the  hen  has  consumed  69% 
ounces  mineral  salts,  and  that  the  outgo  has 
been  105  ounces,  about  one-half  more  mineral 
salts  being  used  up  by  the  hen  than  she  con- 
sumed in  her  food.  In  fact.  I  have  known  a  hen 
under  the  same  conditions  I  have  described,  to 
lay  150  eggs  in  one  year,  which  would  make  the 
difference  still  more  pronounced. 

Question,  from  what  source  did  the  hen  obtain 
this  additional  amount  of  mineral  salts,  not 
from  her  food  certainly.  It  will  have  to  be  con- 
ceded that  she  certainly  did  obtain  it  from  some 
other  source  than  her  food.  This  brings  us  down 
to  the  point  under  discussion.  The  hen  has  had 
a  bountiful  sunply  of  oyster  shells  ;  could  it  be 
that  that  is  one  of"  the  sources  of  her  extra  supply 
of  mineral  salts.  Certainly  not,  for  we  are  told 
that  oyster  shells  are  composed  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  as  carbonate  of  lime  is 
insoluble,  consequently  they  are  not  available 
toward  furnishing  a  supply  of  that  necessary 
mineral  to  the  hen. 

Let  us  examine  that  statement  closely  and  see 
if  is  a  true  one.  If  carbonate  of  lime  is  as  in- 
soluble as  they  would  have  us  believe,  can  they 
explain  how  we  find  it  as  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  blood  and  urine.  They  speak  of  a  solu- 
ble and  an  insoluble  form  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Chemistry  never  has,  nor  does  it  now,  recognize 
but  one  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  this  is  in- 
soluble in  pure  water,  Out  not  so  in  other  fluids 
as  can  readily  be  proven. 

Water  containing  free  carbon  dioxide,  com- 
monly called  carbonic  acid,  exerts  a  solvent  ac- 
tion on  carbonate  of  lime.  This  accounts  for 
the  presence  of  lime  in  allwelland  spring  water. 
Carbon  dioxide  being  present  in  these  waters 
enables  them  to  dissolve  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  depending  on 
the  accessibility  of  the  water  to  the 
corbonate  of  lime.  Pure  distilled  water 
charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  contact  with  oyster  shells, 
will  dissolve  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  depending  on  the  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  present.  This  can  be  proved  by  boil- 
ing the  water  (after  it  has  remained  in  con- 
tact with  the  ovster  shells  for  a  while)- 
when  the  carbon  dioxide  will  be  driven  off  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  appear  as  a  precipitate. 
Add  the  carbon  dioxide  and  the  precipitate  re- 
dissolves.  Liquids  containing  chloride  of  potas- 
sium also  exert  a  solvent  action  on  carbonate  of 


lime,  and  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  blood  and  urine  is  due  entirely  to  the  pres- 
ence of  these  two  chemicals.  And  as  we  trace 
them  further  we  can  readily  see  what  an  impor- 
tant relation  they  bear  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact 
that  chloride  of  potassium  is  a  regular  constitu- 
ent of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  chicken,  and  thus 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  affirming  that  a  portion 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  eaten  in  the  form  of 
oyster  shells  by  the  hen.  will  be  dissolved,  ab- 
sorbed and  carried  into  the  circulation  there  to 
fulfil  its  functions  either  building  up  the  bony  tis- 
sues, circulating  in  the  blood,  or  as  its  principal 
function  forming  the  shell  for  the  egg.  We  must 
notoverlook  the  fact  already  stated  that  water 
containing  free  carbon  dioxide  will  also  dissolve 
carbonate  of  lime  as  in  this  we  have  another 
agent  dissolving  the  lime  from  the  oyster  shells, 
when  brought  into  contact  iwith  it  it  as  it  is  in 
the  chickens  crop. 

Let  us  just  briefly  follow  the  course  of  some  of 
the  fragments  of  oyster  shell  which  the  hen  has 
eaten.  If  the  hen  has  eaten  whole  grain,  such 
as  corn  or  wheat,  it  is  held  in  the  crop  for  some 
time  undergoing  a  sort  of  maceration,  the  crop 
in  fact  taking  the  place  of  the  salivary  glands. 
If  the  hen  has  drunk  water  this  water  will  freely 
come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  shells  and 
as  carbon  dioxide  is  present  in  it  we  will  have 
here  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved 
from  the  shells.  From  the  crop  the  food  passes 
to  the  gizzard,  and  is  there  subjected  to  the 
powerful  muscular  trituration  for  which  that 
organ  was  intended,  by  being  forcibly  brought 
into  contact  with  the  particles  of  grain,  and  also 
other  particles  of  shells.  They  are  split  up  into 
small  scales,  and  in  fact  are  almost  ground  into 
a  powder,  and  all  this  time  they  are  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  this  contains 
chloride  of  potassium.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
possibly  avoid  being  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
carbonate  of  lime  will  be  dissolved  from  the 
oyster  shell  and  taken  up  into  the  system.  That 
this  trituration  is  a  pretty  powerful' one  is  a  well 
understood  fact. 

Oyster  shells  are  not  a  necessity  to  a  laving 
hen,  for  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  fact,  that 
by  proper  feeding  we  can  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary mineral  salts  without  resorting  to  oyster 
shells .  By  the  use  of  more  clover  as  food  we 
can  furnish  the  hen  a  greater  amount  of  mineral 
salts.  Bone  meal  will  furnish  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  mineral  salts,  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
weight  being  mineral  salts  and  one-ninth  of  the 
entire  weight  being  carbonate  of  lime.  I  have 
always  fed  oyster  shells,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  until  some  one  proves  that  they  are  use- 
less. They  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  sup- 
plying lime  for  eggshells  and  also  acting  as  grit. 
I  am  aware  that  this  article  leans  strongly  toward 
the  use  of  oyster  shells.  Personally  I  am  in  fa- 
vor of  their  use.  I  do  not  claim  that  they 
are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  hen,  or  that 
she  cannot  obtain  sufficient  lime  for  the  egg 
shells  without  their  use.  but  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  can  replace  them  successfully, 
and  fill  the  twofold  function  as  fully  as  they  do. 

My  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to  correct 
that  erroneous  idea  that  seems  so  prevalent  now 
that  oyster  shells  were  insoluble,  and  hence 
useless  as  an  aid  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  the  laying  hen.  I  trust  that 
this  article  will  bring  out  a  full  and  free  discuss- 
ion of  the  subject,  as  every  person  views  the 
subject  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  all  can 
profit  by  reading  the  different  opinions  on  the 
subject.  I  have  taken  this  stand  because  my 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  convinced  me  that 
it  is  the  correct  one.  I  have  eliminated  that  de- 
batable question  as  to  whether  lactic  or  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  'present  in  the  gastric  juice, 
b,ut  I  have  proved  by  what  I  consider  incon- 
trovertable  facts  the  soundness  of  my  position. 
Sincerely  trusting  that  this  will  be  a  step  on  our 
way  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  subject, 
I  am  sincerely  yours. 

The  Doctor  admits  that  shells  are  not  a  neces 
sity  except  as  grit.  We  may  easily  show  some 
errors  of  figures  in  his  article  but  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. He  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that 
"carbonate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  carbon  dioxide." 
True,  for  no  one  denies  it.but  this  is  not  applica- 
ble to  fowls  that  have  only  soft  water,  and,  as 
Mr.  Mortimer  shows  elsewhere,  the  question  is 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  acids  and  compounds  be- 
fore the  lime  is  deposited  on  the  shell,  as  the 
lime  again  becomes  insoluble  (precipitated)  as 
soon  as  freed  again.  The  Doctor  is  in  error  in 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  crop  and  gizzard. 
The  first  is  simply  a  storage  apartment  and  the 
other  the  grinding  mill.  All  digestion  and 
chemical  action  occurs  after  the  food  leaves  the 
crop.  Of  course,  grain  exclusively,  is  deficient 
in  mineral  matter.  We  have  long  ago  shown  the 
fact.  The  hen  should  be  fed  a  variety,  and  her 
food  will  have  all  the  lime  she  wishes.  We 
simply  claim  that  oyster  shells  are  not  neces- 
sarylto  provide  the  shells  of  eggs. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   Nn  subscriptions  dated  bacX. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respect!' ully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  comm  indications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keei'eu  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  gets  to  you  on  time. 
If  you  miss  a  single  copy  write  us. 

It  is  time  New  York  was  getting  ready  for 
her  next  show.  It  will  be  well  patronized. 

Sea  shells  are  better  than  oyster  shells,  and 
are  used  by  many. 

Discussions  of  questions  add  "more  light"  to 
both  sides  of  a  subject. 

We  take  stamps  as  subscription.  Send  them 
on— one  and  two  cents. 


The  Farmer's  Magazine  and  Poultry 
Keeper,  together.one  year,  for  sixty  cents. 

Judge  Byrnes  has  only  a  few  of  those  five- 
acre  farms  left  at  Hammonton,  N.J. 

Try  our  four  books.  Don't  miss  the  back  num- 
bers. You  cannot  afford  to  skip  over  them. 


The  South  is  booming  on  shows  this  year.  So 
far  she  has  made  more  announcements  than  the 
North.  There  are  some'  fine  birds  in  the  South. 


We  are  still  sending  out  sample  copies,  send 
us  all  the  names  you  can  from  one  to  ten  thou- 
sand. 


One  reason  why  a  small  flock  pays  is  because 
the  labor  is  not  credited.  When  it  comes  to 
handling  a  thousand  hens  work  is  an  item. 


This  paper  is  printed  from  electrotype  plates, 
hence  we  can  print  any  back  number.  They  are 
only  five  cents  each. 

We  have  repeatedly  statecr;that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  broiler  business  for  a  novice.  No 
man  should  engage  in  the  business  on  a  large 
scale  until  he  has  gradually  learned  what  to  do. 

Big  farms  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  half  a 
dozen  hens  and  a  rooster  in  a  small  muddy 
yard  and  a  dingy  coop.  Some  of  the  "magnifi- 
cent" poultry  farms  would  cause  a  smile. 


Once  again  we  will  state  that  we  do  not  know 
the  address  of  commission  merchants.  You 
must  do  your  own  selling.  We  cannot  do  busi- 
ness for  our  readers. 

This  is  not &pet  stock  paper.  It  is  devoted 
solely  to  poultry.  Dogs,  canaries,  ring  doves, 
rabbits,  cats,  and  guinea  pigs  are  not  in  our 
line. 

A  man  must  be  terribly  in  want  of  an  office 
■when  he  is  elected  by  one  majority  and  votes 
himself.  Such  men  generally  get  "bounced" 
some  time  or  other,  however. 


Philadelphia  is  a  grand  place  for  a  poultry 
show,  and  one  reason  why  she  does  not  have 
one  is  because  her  breeders  seem  to  be  too  slow. 
No  one  is  there  to  lead. 

Somehow  or  other  when  a  doctor  gets  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  chemistry  he  "gives  away"  the  fra- 
ternity. They  forget  about  the  "incompatibles" 
and  make  woful  mistakes. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Latham,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  thinks 
grass  can  be  cut,  cured,  made  fine,  and  put  up 
in  bales,  at  $50  per  ton,  or  sold  in  smaller  lots. 
We  think  so,  too. 

The  homcepathic  treatment  for  diseases  of 
poultry  has  met  with  great  favor.  Those  who 
have  tried  them  say  they  work  marvelously.  The 
roup  remedy  is  spongia,  put  in  the  drinking 
water. 

P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  says  he 
could  have  sold  100  sittings  of  Indian  Games  but 
he  could  not  fill  his  orders,  although  he  has  over 
100  hens.  He  asks  that  this  cause  of  delay  be 
made  known  to  our  readers. 


Tee  Denver  (Colo.)  Chicken  is  one  of  the 
brightest  little  papers  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who 
will  drop  a  card  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicken. 
Try  it. 

The  little  "shoo  fly"  writers  and  "shoo  fly" 
papers  receive  more  notice  than  they  deserve. 
Some  of  the  papers  priPt  one  copy  for  the  file 
and  one  for  each  advertiser,  and  after  awhile  no 
more  is  heard  of  them. 

The  Presque  Isle  Poultry  Association,  will 
hold  a  show  at  Erie,  Pa  ,  during  the  season.  Mr. 
George  F.  Bradley,  924  E.  11th  street,  Erie,  Pa., 
is  Secretary.  The  breeders  in  that  section  are 
hard  at  work  making  arrangements. 

It  is  amusing  how  self  conceit  causes  a  man 
to  become  jealous  and  lose  temper.  To  listen 
to  some  of  their  "what  I  know  about  chickens" 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  a  chicken  was  a  very 
mysterious  subject.  There  is  a  lot  of  "big  noth- 
ing" in  all  the  grand  knowledge  of  breeds. 

Minneapolis  will  hold  a  big  show  beginning 
February  2d.  Mr.  W.  A.  Gates,  363  Jackson 
street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  President,  and  Mr. 
Franklin  Benner,  Minneapolis,  Secretary.  They 
have  organized  a  State  Poultry  Association. 

When  a  man  tries  to  build  himself  up  by 
slyly  abusing  some  one  else,  he  does  not  know 
what  may  happen.  The  much-abused  Fisher 
went  to  New  York  and  won  more  prizes  than 
the  man  who  was  so  anxious  to  get  him  there. 


Bear  in  mind  we  cannot  make  out  signatures. 
Write  your  name  so  that  it  can  be  understood. 
Never  write  with  a  lead  pencil,  or  on  both  sides 
of  a  sheet  of  paper.  " 

The  editor's  address  is  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ham- 
monton, N.J.  Do  not  send  subscriptions  to 
him.  Address  all  letters  to  "Poultry  Keeper, 
Parkesburg,  Pa."  Urgent  letters  in  regard  to 
poultry,  correspondence,  etc.,  may  be  sent  to 
the  editor. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  building  a  large 
printing  office  at  Parkesburg.  It  already  has  a 
building  but  a  few  years  old,  with  three  floors  in 
use,  and  we  never  suspect  that  lack  of  room 
would  ever  be  the  result,  but  a  new  building  is 
necessary,  and  is  being  constructed. 

A  California  paper  is  being  worked  from  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.  A  little  monopoly  is 
attempted,  but  it  will  not  work  any  more  than 
will  "deadbeatism"  on  advertising.  When  the 
Poultry  Keeper  saw  through  the  little  mo- 
nopoly pl.an,  it  upset  the  calculations  at  both 
ends  of  the  partnership. 


Just  to  let  it  pass  around  we  will  say  that 
among  those  named  for  President  of  the  A*.  P. 
A.,  are  Oren  Scotten,  of  Detroit,  J.  E.  White,  of 
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Chicago,  and  T.  F.  McGrew,  of  Springfield,  O. 
For  Secretary  have  been  mentioned  H.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  of  Providence,  F.  C.  Branday,  Whitney's: 
Point,  N.  Y.,  and  George  E.  Peer,  Rochester. 
Take  your  choice.  More  will  probably  follow. 

Each  issuejof  this  paper  must  be  worth  a  year's 
subscription.  That  is  our  motto.  When  you 
miss  an  issue  you  may  miss  just  the  one  that  you 
should  have.  Don't  be  extravagant,  and  attempt 
tosave  fifty  cents  by  not  renewing.  You  cannot, 
afford  that  kind  of  economy.  Don't  burn  up  the. 
bridges  over  which  you  cross. 

To  those  who  rush  into  print  to  defend  the 
Indian  Games  we  will  say  that  no  defence  is 
necessary.  They  have  come  to  stay.  And  the 
rush  for  them  is  large.  Even  $10  per  thirteen 
eggs  had  no  effect  on  orders,  as  there  is  not  a 
breeder  who  has  had  a  chance  to  hatch  any 
chicks  for  himself. 


The  "duck  king"  is  given  a  place  hi  this  is- 
sue. Mr.  Rankin  hatches  and  raises  10,00ft 
ducklings  per  annum,  and  does  all  his  work  with 
the  Monarch  Incubator.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  value  of  an  incubator  is  the  fact, 
that  the  inventor  verifies  his  assertions  by  using 
his  incubator  himself,  and  when  a  man  gets  out 
young  ones  away  up  in  the  thousands  words  or 
comments  are  unnecessary, 

AVE  ordered  packages  of  the  Boston  condition 
powder,  for  analysis,  and  received  a  circular  in- 
forming us  that  if  we  desired  beneficial  effecta 
we  must  order  more.  Just  so.  You  send  for  ;u 
trial  package,  which  means  try  more,  and  send 
more  money.  But  we  will  expose  the  whole 
thing  after  awhile.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
read  glaring  head  lines  of  "Make  Hens  Lay"  we 
will  say — spend  your  money  on  good  wheat  and 
corn,  or  other  food,  and  do  not  look  to  receiving 
something  from  very  little.  Patent  medicines- 
are  made  to  sell,  and  testimonials  can  be  had  by 
the  bushel  when  wanted. 

Strange  Harmonizing. 

The  Judges  Association  "harmonizes"  by  cut- 
ting a  light  Brahma  one  point,  and  a  Bark  Brah- 
ma two  points,  for  the  asme  defect.  This  is  due. 
to  an  "old  custom,"  and  to  "unwritten  law,"but-. 
those  who  make  the  laws,  and  adopt  a  standard 
for  their  guidance,  should  give  these  self-ap- 
pointed new  standard  makers  to  understand 
that  the  standard  is  intended  to  rule  out  both 
"old  customs"  and  "unwritten"  law,  and  that, 
they  must  simply  follow  it.  We  want  no  "de- 
grees" in  the  A.  P.  A. 

"Sports"  From  Pure  Breeds. 

The  White  Brahma  "sport"  man  out  west 
should  confine  himself  to  "sports."  When  our 
readers  buy  Light  Brahmas  it  would  probably 
be  to  their  interests  to  get  them  from  flocks  that 
do  not  "sport"  White  Brahmas.  Thi, "sporting" 
business  is  not  safe.  There  is  always  a  greater 
number  of  "sports"  when  a  breed  is  in  demand 
than  at  any  other  time.  If  you  want  "sports" 
buy  them,  but  if  you  do  not  wish  any  "sports" 
in  your  flock  keep  away  from  the  man  who  has. 
them. 

How  it  Looks. 

The  Fanciers'  Gazette  thus  puts  the  lime  ques. 
tion  before  its  readers.  It  is  short,  simply  de- 
clares, and  leaves  it.  Here  it  is: 

"137  pounds  of  chalk  is  said  to  produce  annu- 
ally in  egg  shells  from  100  hens.  How  necessary 
then  it  isTto  provide  lime,  mortar,  oyster-shells, 
bones,  and  such  other  materials  as  may  enable 
good,  strong  shells  to  be  formed !" 

Why  not  feed  chalk  altogether.  There  is  also 
a  large  amount  of  carbon  in  an  egg,  and  we 
might,  get  rid  of  quite  an.item  of  food  by  feed- 
ing charcoal  for  yolk.  Cheese  is  very  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  we  might  use  that  for  the  white  ^ 
The  poultryman  will  then  need  only  buy 
skim  milk  and  cheese  (three  cents  a  pound)and 
as  chalk  and  charcoal  are  very  cheap,  the  com- 
bination would  be  complete.  But,  some  people> 
foolishly  feed  grain.  Such  is  life. 
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The  Great  Poultry  Show  of  Maine. 

The  Androscoggin  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  their  third  annuual  Exhi- 
bition, at  Lewiston,  Maine,  January  20th,  21st, 
22d  and  23rd,  1891. 

The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  receive  ad- 
vertisements and  offers  for  special  premiums,  to 
be  published  in  their  premium  list,  of  seventy- 
five  pages,  now  being  prepared.  A  large  edition 
will  be  published  and  distributed.  Mr.  I.  "V.Mc- 
Kenney  is  President  and  Mr.  John  F.  Putnam, 
Secretary,  Lewistown,  Me. 

The  Poor  Market  Poultryman. 

The  are  many  sneers  at  the  market  poultry, 
man,  and  they  come  from  those  who  fill  up  one- 
half  of  their  journals  catering  to  the  "market" 
men  and  the  other  half  to  sneering  at  them. 
The  latest  "big  thing  on  ice"  that  requires  a 
Socrates  to  discover,  is  that  a  Plymouth  Rock 
without  sickle  feathers  should  be  cut  heavily. 
Wonderful  wisdom.  Supreme  logic.  Every- 
body don't  know  it— can't  learn  it.  But  they  do 
know  a  white  bird  from  a  black,  and  that  is 
something.  What  fools  these  mortals  be. 


Prices  in  New  York. 

As  we  are  compelled  to  have  copy  ready  very 
early,  we  cannot  give  the  latest  prices,  but 
"green"  ducks  kept  at  twenty  cents  per  pound 
through  May,  and  broilers  at  thirty  cents.  This 
was  for  dressed  stock.  Live  spring  chickens 
sold  at  twenty  three  cents  per  pound,  and 
fowls  at  eleven  cents  per  pound.  Scalded 
spring  chickens  sold  at  eighteen  cents,  and  old 
roosters  at  six  cents  per  pound.  The  prices 
were  for  choice  stock. 


What  a  Point  Does. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  score  cards  of  J. 
H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Patterson,  New  York,  and 
C.  M.  Griffing,  Shelter  Island,  New  York,  for 
the  prize  Plymouth  Bocks : 

Griffing.  Thompson. 

Cockerel  93^  92^ 

1st  pullet  94  94 

2d     "   93  mt 

3d      "   93  93^ 

4th     *'   92J£  m4 

466  467 
Which  shows  Griffing  ahead  on  cockerel  and 
Thompson  ahead  on  a  total  of  467  points  by  only 
a  point.-    Both  of  them  are  proud  of  their 
honors. 

That  Tariff  on  Eggs. 

A  tariff  on  eggs  is  of  no  benefit  to  poultry- 
men.  The  eggs  that  are  imported  from  Europe 
are  used  in  the  arts,  and  do  not  enter  into  the 
competition  with  fresh  eggs.  All  the  tariffs 
ever  made  will  not  make  eggs  far  away  from 
easy  transportation  to  market  sell  any  higher. 
The  Canadian  eggs  come  in  as  exchange  for 
goods  bought  on  this  side .  We  venture  to  say 
that  prices  will  not  be  affected  at  all,  As  we  do 
not  produce  enough  eggs  no  tariff  is  necessary. 
The  protection  needed  is  against  the  middle- 
men.   

He  Is  Not  a  Candidate. 

Reports  are  being  circulated  that  the  editor  of 
this  paper  looks  forward  to  being  a  candidate 
for  the  next  Presidency  of  the  A.  P.  A.  How 
such  reports  ever  originated  we  cannot  say,  as 
we  never  intimated  such  a  thing  to  any  human 
being.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been 
so  informed  we  will  say  as  follows:  1.  We  are 
not  a  candidate.  2.  We  do  not  believe  we  could 
be  elected.  3.  We  would  not  accept  if  there  was 
even  a  possibility  of  being  elected.  4.  We  would 
not  accept  any  office  even  if  tendered  unani- 
mously. 5.  We  never  authorized  any  one  to 
mention  us  as  a  candidate.  6.  We  have  no.friend 
as  a  candidate.  7.  We  will  not  name  any  candi- 
date, or  be  interested  in  one.  8.  As  the  West 
should  have  the  office  next  time  we  would  not 
vote  for  any  man  living  East.'  9.  It  is  too  early 
to  begin  such  business.  10.  We  will  not  work 
for  any  particular  individual. 


Indian  Games  and  Crosses. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  selected  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  to  pit  against  the  Indian  Game. 
Well,  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  good  fowl,  but 
next  year  we  suggest  that  Indian  Game  males 
be  mated  with  Plymouth  Rock  hens  for  the 
production  of  market  stock.  The  best  cross  for 
the  table  is  one  of  Indian  Game  and  Dorking, 
but  it  will  not  be  as  hardy  as  the  other.  Some 
fear  that  the  Indian  Game  is  quarrelsome.  Not 
so,  as  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Pit 
Game.  All  males,  of  any  breed,  will  quarrel 
and  fight,  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  In- 
dian Game  is  no  exception,  but  it  is  not  pugna- 
cious in  the  sense  referred  to  when  applied  to 
Games. 


The  Feathered  World. 

An  excellent  English  publication  is  the 
Feathered  World,  edited  by  Alex.  Corny ns, 
(B.  A.,  LL.  B.)  an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  de- 
voted to  home  poultry,  fancy  poultry,  pigeons, 
canaries,  birds,  show  reports,  natural  history, 
and  other  subjects.  Specimen  copy  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  the  editor,  273  Strand,  London, 
England.  Subscription  $2.10  per  annum.  Every 
number  contains  an  illustration  by  a  leading 
artist,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  and 
suitable  for  framing.  The  Feathered  World 
during  its  first  season  made  a  reputation  for  its 
rapid  production  of  news.  Most  of  the  import- 
ant shows  held  on  Thursdays  were  reported  in 
the  Friday's  issue. 

Eggs  in  Summer. 

Stop  and  try  to  estimate  how  much  your  eggs 
cost  you  in  the  summer,  provided  you  have  a 
range.  It  need  Jcost  nothing  for  food  at  this 
season.  If  prices  are  high  in  winter  the  cost  is 
also  high.  We  believe  that  there  is  just  as  much 
profit  made  in  the  summer  as  in  winter.  It  is 
not  how  many  eggs  were  received,  but  how 
much  is  cleared  over  the  cost.  The  old  hen 
does  nobly  in  summer,  she  is  more  independent, 
and  depends  less  on  her  owner. 

The  Exposition   and   Poultry  Show. 

At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  large  poultry  show 
will  be  held,  beginning  November  4th,  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibition  of  the  Southern  Ex- 
position Company.  The  South  is  the  field  of  the 
future  for  poultry  fanning.  It  has  everything- 
in  its  favor.  Farms  are  cheap,  the  soil  is  most 
suitable,  and  the  climate  for  rearing  early  exhi- 
bition stock  and  breeders  is  perfection.  The 
demand  for  prize  bird  poultry  wiil  exceed  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  Come  or 
send  your  poultry.  Hitherto  the  taste  for 
pigeon  culture  has  been  almost  unknown:  but 
they  are  a  progressive  people,  and  like  cotton, 
tobacco  and  other  busy  industries,  can  now 
boast  of  the  largest  and  best  constructed  pigeon 
loft  in  America,  and  numbers  of  fanciers  ready 
to  buy,  so  it  will  pay  any  breeder  to  send 
hisbest.  Every  care  will  'be  taken  of  the  ex- 
hibits. The  committee  have  engaged  T.  Farrer 
Rackham  to  superintend  and  judge  pigeons, etc. 
Send  for  premium  list  to  Mr.  H.  C,  Davidson, 
Secretary,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  or  to  Mr.  T.  Fai- 
rer Kackham,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


New  York  to  Have  Another  Show. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  T. 
Farrer  Hackham,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in 
regard  to  the  next  show  in  New  York: 

New  York  is  t  >  have  another  show  early 
next  spring.  The  officers  are:  President,  Kobt. 
Colgate;  Vict  Presidents,  P.  Williams,  G.  W. 
Mitchell  and  0.  E.  Newell;  Treasurer,  Geo. 
Perdue;  Secretary  and  Superintendent,  T 
Farrer  Rackham.  The  two  imported  Buff 
Cochins  from  England  sold  for  $150,  one  to 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Purdue  and  one  to  T. 
Young.  The  Poultry  Keepek  erroneously  gave 
the  first  prize  for  Silver  Wyandotte  cockerel, 
which  was  won  by  Dr.  A.  T.Beckett,  Salem,  N. 
J.,  to  another  exhibitor. 

Now  that  New  York  will  have  another  show, 
this  time  in  the  famous  Madison  Square  Gar- 


den, the  breeders  all  over  the  country  are  in- 
terested, and  each  should  do  his  utmost  to  en- 
courage those  who  are  at  the  head  of  it.  Let. 
every  man  take  hold. 

How  Much  FoodJ 

Here  is  one  of  "those  questions"  that  cannot 
be  answered.  A  writer  who  has  probably  not 
seen  our  January,  1889,  issue,  in  which  we  gave 
the  composition  of  all  foods,  writes: 

How  much  feed  should  I  give  daily  to  ten: 
hens.  You  have  never  given  a  flxei  quantity 
yet. 

Let  us  get  at  it  by  asking  other  questions. 
First,  how  much  food  would  you  give  ten  pigs, 
or  ten  cows  ?  Why,  you  would  say,  that  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  pigs,  whether  it  is  summer  or 
winter,  and  whether  the  cows  are  dry  or  giving 
milk.  Just  so,  and  the  food  required  for  ten: 
hens  depends  on  how  many  Bantams  are  in  the- 
flock,  the  seasons,  and  their  condition,  as  well! 
as  whether  they  are  laying  or  not.  If  the  hens, 
have  a  good  range  give  no  food  at  all.  If  con- 
fined and  the  weather  is  warm,  feed  only  once  a . 
day.  But  how  much  ?  Well,  try  this.  If  you 
feed  once  a  day  give  the  hens  all  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  Measure  your  food,  and  watch.  One 
day  the  hens  may  eat  two  quarts  and  the  next 
day  only  one.  But  stop  !  Quarts— why  we  for- 
got about  milk,  and  grass,  arid  meat,  and  pota- 
toes—we  give  it  up.  Now  we  wish  to  ask  a 
question.  How  much  water  should  be  given 
ten  hens  daily  ? 


Minneapolis  to  Hold  a  Big  Show. 

The  Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association  de- 
cided to  hold  its  next  show  in  Minneapolis  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  February  2d,  1891.  This 
decision  was  reached  in  view  of  a  proposition 
made  by  Franklin  Benner,  of  Minneapolis,  that 
if  the  next  show  was  held  in  that  city  he  would 
raise  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $500  or  $600 
and  provide  a  suitable  hall  free  of  rent.  New 
by-laws  were  adopted  in  view  of  the  removal  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  association  from  Roches- 
ter to  St.  Paul,  and  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion will  be  amended  in  that  respect.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
W'A.  Gates,  St.  Paul,  president;  G.  D.  Hoiden, 
Owatonna,  vice-president ;  Franklin  Benner, 
Minneapolis,  secretary ;  Charles  E.  Miller,  St. 
Paul,  treasurer.  Directors:  First  congressional 
district,  C.  A.  Whitehead, Rochester;  Third  dis- 
trict, H.  V.  Poore,  Bird  Island ;  Fourth  district. 
D.  VV  .  Cassaday,  Minneapolis;  Fifth  district,  L. 
R.  Swift,  St.  Cloud.  The  director  for  the  second, 
congressional  dist  rict  was  not  elected,  and  the;' 
vacancy  will  be  filled  by  the  other  directors  at 
an  early  date.  Franklin  Benner  announced 
that  he  will  give  a  wrought  iron  table  worth  $15  ■ 
as  a  prize  for  the  best  trio  of  Plymouth  Rocks  - 
shown  at  the  next  exhibition.  After  endorsing 
the  Poultry  Herald  as  the  organ  of  the  associa- 
tion,the  meeting  adjourned. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  the  Field.. 

At  a  meeting  of  poultry  breeders  the  constitu  - 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  Southern  Poultry  Associa, 
tion  were  adopted,  and  Secretary  Robert  Gates 
instructed  to  distribute  pamphlets  to  poultry 
fanciers.  Mr.  J.  T.  Fargason,  of  this  city,  was 
elected  president;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Crockett,  of 
Sardis,  Miss.,  and  M.  K.  Anderson,  of  Memphis 
secretary  and  assistant,  secretary,  respectively: 
Mr.  Joseph  Mette,  of  Memphis,  treasurer;  and 
Mr.  J.F.  Hurley.of  Hernando,Miss.,  superinten- 
dent. The  following  vice-presidents  were 
elected:  J.  L.  Robinson,  Henderson,  Tenn.r 
John  L.  Eichburg,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  W.G.  Jar- 
ratt,  Brownsville,  Tenn.;  A.  E.  Shaw,  New  Or- 
leans, La. ;  R.  D.  Goodwyn,  White  Station,, 
Tenn.,  Samuel  Schultz,  Clinton,  Ky. ;  John  R.. 
Goodwin,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Ross  A.  Smith, 
Charleston,  S.  C;  H.  A.  Kuhns,  Atlanta,  Ga.? 
P.E.Gregory,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Charles  K. 
Raymonk,  Austin,  Tex.;  J.  H.  Morrisy,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.;  E.  Willis.  Shannon,  Miss.;  R.  L. 
Bone,  Springfield,  Mo. ;  Messrs.  J.  H.  Allen  and 
Robert  Gates,  of  Memphis.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  the  $1000  guarantee,  and  the 
poultry  exhibition  next  January  is  assured. 
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Feeding  Oyster  Shells 

THE  DOCTORS  AND  THE  LAWYER— A  SCIENTIFIC 
DISCCSSION. 

We  give  in  this  issue  the  letters  of  Drs.  Griffin 
and  Roth,  with  a  reply  to  the  latter  from  Mr.  F. 
A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.  The  discussion  be- 
gan by  Dr.  W.  F.  Roth,  in  the  Manheini,  Pa., 
Sentinel,  making  use  of  the  following: 

MORE  OYSTER  SHELL  IDEAS. 

Quite  a  noted  authority  on  poultry  says  that 
if  esg  shells  are  deficiently  formed,  lime  must 
be  supplied  by  pounded  oyster  shells,  etc.  Then 
right  subjoinrhgthis.  Francis  A.  Mortimer,  also 
fi  superior  authority,  comments  that  "this  idea 
is  altogether  wrong:  *  *  *  oyster  shells 
never  supply  it.  because  it  fs  insoluble."  Now 
then,  here  we  have  two  presumably  standard 
authorities  countering  each  other.  The  first  is 
correct  and  Mortimer  is  wrong,  and  his  "ex- 
perience" also.  Oyster  shells  are  insoluble  in 
some  fluids  but  not  in  all.  and  a  fowl  dissolves 
them  and  afterwards  they  are  absorbed.  A 
human  being  can  eat  ground  oyster  shells  and 
-dissolve  and  absorb  them,  and  so  can  a  fowl. 
Hvdrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  gastric  juices 
are  rich,  and  which  is  the  principal  solvent  of 
the  stomach,  dissolves  all  the  grits  that  the  fowl 
eats.  It  can  not  be  otherwise,  for  what  would 
become  of  them.  They  are  not  passed  through 
the  bowels  as  they  have  entered  the  gizzard, 
and  besides,  they  could  not  without  injury. 
They  don't  again  "come  back  through  the  gullet, 
so  where  do  they  get  to  ?  The  fact  is.  all  these 
grits  are  by  the  peculiar  functions  of  a  fowl's 
gizzard  ground  into  a  mass,  and  by  the  action 
of  the  stomachic  juices  afterwards  the  absor- 
bent. Mortimer,  with  all  his  '-experience,"  is 
wrons.  and  if  his  fowls  cannot  convincehim  and 
his  ofiike  opinion,  chemistry  can. 

Mr.  Mortimer  then  comes  forward  with  a  re- 
ply, and  shows  that  he  knows  something  about 
the  "functions,"  as  well  as  the  doctors: 

MR.  MORTIMER'S  REPLY. 

This  item,  above  quoted,  has  just  been  called 
to  our  attention.  Although  not  originally  ap- 
pearing in  the  Monthly,  we  thought  your 
readers  might  be  pleased  to  read  this  criticism 
■  of  our  opinion  about  the  uses  of  oyster  shells  in 
connection  with  poultry,  as  well  as  a  brief  reply 
to  it.  We  wish  to  say  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Roth,  the 
.author  of  the  item  quoted,  that  stones  are  not 
•dissolved,  but  are  passed  out  rounded  off:  that 
fowls  alwavs  select  sharp  pieces;  that  hens  re- 
ject ovster  shell  meal;  that  they  prefer  broken 
glass."crockerv,  etc.,  to  ground  shells ;  that  hens 
fed  regularlv"  on  oyster  shells  lay  soft  shell 
eggs,  and  that  hens  that  never  saw  oyster  shells 
get  sufficient  shell-forming  materials.  We  wish 
to  sav  that  the  gastric  juices  are  only  similar 
to  hvdrochloric  acid. and  that  if  the  hydrochloric 
acid  united  with  the  lime  of  oyster  shelUt  would 
form  chloride  of  lime,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
lime  to  the  shell,  he  must  do  so  through  the 
blood,  and  must  dispose  of  his  hydrochloric  acid 
in  some  manner,  as  the  eggshell  does  not  con- 
tain lime  in  anv  other  form.except  as  carbonate. 
The  lime  in  the"  vegetable  is  in  a  soluble  con- 
dition bv  reason  of  the  union  of  vegetable 
acids,  with  the  lime  as  an  alkaline  base.  Fur- 
thermore, science  has  failed,  as  yet,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  gastric  juices  are  composed 
of  anv  of  the  inorganic  acids,  though  they  are 
■supposed  to  nearly  approach  hydrochloric  acid. 
That  the  fowls  receive  and  demand  but  very 
little  salt  (which  is  a  source  of  hydrochloric 
■acid)  shows  that  the  acid  is  not  essential,  and 
that,  while  animals  demand  salt,  the  hens  care 
but  little  for  it.  If  our  friend  thinks  that  stones 
and  grit  are  not  passed  through  the  bowels 
(being  expelled  from  the  gizzard  when  rounded), 
he  has  not  been  very  observant.  If  he  thinks 
we  are  wrong,  let  him  "trot  out"  his  chemistry. 

Dr.  Roth,  then  replies,  and  goes  down  deep  to 
-the  matter,  and  says: 

DR.  ROTH'S  REPLY. 

I  omitted  Mr.  Mortimer's  experience, lor  which 
I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and  any  poultry 
.fancier  can  learn  from  so  valuable  a  one,  but  I 
should  have  substituted  theory  instead,  as  I  am 
firmly  impressed  that  his  good  mind  is  slightly 
■misinformed  on  this  point.  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  is  another,  and  possibly  a 
few  more.  Now  then,  to  the  point:  "Stones  are 
not  dissolved,  but  are  passed  out  rounded  off." 
What  is  worn  off  is  absorbed  and  the  superfluous 
is  passed  off.  "That  fowls  alwavs  select  sharp 
pieces:"  because  instinct  calls  for  the  grittiness 
for  them,  vet  thev  are  not  passed  off  "sharp." 
-some  are  dissolved,  as  we  shall  see  further  on; 
and  "that  thev  prefer  broken  crockery  and  glass 
to  ground  ovster  shells."  Yes,  because  this 
takes  the  place  of  calcareous  matter.  "That  the 
hens  reject  ovster  she'l  meal,"  simply  because 
thev  don't  want  it,  its  action  is  too  quick,  makes 
them  feel  bad  from  an  over-generation  of  gas, 
■causing  flatulence.  "That  hens  regularly  fed 
■on ovster  shells  lay  soft  shell  eggs-,"  but  it  isn  t 
=aid"that  the  shells  were  the  cause,  nor  can  that 
be  proven ;  "and  that  hens  that  never  saw  an 
ovster  shell  got  all  the  shells  forming  material 
necessary  for  their  eggs."  Yes.  they  did,  but 
it  took  a  "good  lot  of  feed  to  orovide  it.  and  feed 
a-ich  in  phosphates  and  lime  constituents. 


The  gastric  juices  are  not  "similar"  to  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Nothing  "similar '  about  it,  "they 
actually  contain  it.  I  say  they,  for  the  diges"- 
tive  juices  of  the  stomach  contain  the  following 
— and  in  a  fowl  stronger  than  the  human  stomach 
— hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  the  most  abundant, 
lactic,  butyric,  propionic  and  acetic.  If  a  fowl 
eats  anything  of  an  alkaline  nature  the  diges- 
tive power,  that  is,  the  dissolving,  absorbent 
power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  largely  augmented. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  "uniting  with  the  lime  of 
the  oyster  shell"  does  not  form  "cnloride  of 
lime."  Mr.  Mortimer  says  "the  shell  of  an  egg 
does  not  contain  lime  in  any  other  form  exce"pt 
carbonate."  That's  true,  and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  All  the  lime  that  the  fowl  takes  in- 
to its  system,  be  it  in  the  soluble,  or  crude  form 
of  shells,  crockery  and  glass  is  taken  as  a  car- 
bonate. The  way  lime  is  changed  into  a  soluble 
form  in  the  stomach  is  this:  Lime  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  freely  taken  up  when  carbonic  acid 
is  present,  and  this  latter  is  immediately  formed 
by  the  lime  and  stomachic  juices  coming  in  con- 
tact. The  lime  changes  not  from  a  carbonate  to 
some  other  constituent,  but  is  simply  insolvent, 
and  is  thus  readily  appropriated  for  any  use  in 
the  body  in  its  original  form.  The  peculiarshell 
forming  function  of  a  hen  can  in  this  way  read- 
ily reach  out  and  collect  it  for  its  special  pur- 
pose. The  fact  is.  it  reminds  me  very  much  like 
the  effect  of  'hard  water,'  that  is,  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  earth, 
has  upon  boilers.  It  simply  circulates  thro'  the 
pipes  and  sticks  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  hard 
shell,  and  so  with  the  egg.  The  lime  is  made 
soluble,  is  absorbed,  and  thus  carried  through 
the  circulation,  and  by  reason  of  the  singular 
egg  forming  apparatus  of  a  fowl,  as  it  were, 
sticks  to  the  egg.  makes  a  shell. 

As  to  fowls  preferring  broken  glass,  crockery 
etc.,  is  no  particular  item,  only  in  so  far  that 
everything  in  the  line  of  grit  mentioned  its  prin- 
cipal ingredient  is  silica,  with  a  large  percentage 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Both  these  constituents 
are  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juices,  and  in  a 
great  measure  assist  the  formation  of  eggshell. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  another  co-advocate  of  Mr.  Mort- 
imer's theory,  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Rankin's  able 
advocacy  of  the  necessity  of  shells,  says,  "I  do 
not  oppose  the  use  of  shells.  I  advise  every  one 
to  use  them,  especially  sea  shells,  they  make  ex- 
cellent grit."  That  is  true,  and  the  fowls  are 
satisfied  only  when  they  get  it.  If  it  is  withheld 
for  a  time  they  eat  it  voraciously,  showing  that 
the  system  is  deprived  of  a  necessity.  So  far 
fairly  good,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Mortimer  "trots 
out"  next,  or  any  one  else,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Mortimer"  comes  back  and  goes  as  far 
down  into  chemistry  as  the  doctors,  and  shows 
that  he,  too,  knows  a  point  about  acids  and  re- 
actions. 

MR.  MORTIMER'S  REPLY. 

The  extraordinary  reply  of  Dr.  Roth,  coming 
from  a  physician,  is  surprising.  In  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  lien  appropriates  lime  for  egg 
shells  from  oyster  shells,  he  endeavors  to 
force  conviction'by  making  claims  as  a  physi- 
cian, a  procedure  very  common  among  •  M 
D.'s",  as  it  is  admonition  to  the  rank  and  file  to 
have/aifA,  keep  silentand  rely  upon  the  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  others.  For  that  reason  I  re- 
frain from  discussions  of  that  character.  But 
though  not  a  physician,  I  do  not  admit  them  to 
be  infallible,  nor  do  I  accept  Dr.  Roth's  opinion 
as  expressed  by  him.  Fortunately,  chemistry  is 
a  study  in  our  high  schools,  and  we  are  not  com- 
pelled" to  accept  any  theory  that  does  not  endure 
the  tests. 

First,  the  good  Doctor  makes  a  claim  that 
will  startle  even  the  medical  fraternity.  He 
says:  "The  gastric  juices  are  not  -similar'  to 
hvdrochloric  acid.  Nothing  'similar'  about  it, 
tliev  actually  contain  it.  I  say  they  for  the  di- 
gestive juices  of  the  stomach  contain  the  fol- 
lowing.and  in  a  fowl  stronger  than  in  the  human 
stomach-hydrochloric  acid,  which  it  the  most 
abundant,  lactic,  butvric,  propionic,  and  acetic. 
If  a  fowl  eats  anything  of  an  alkaline  nature 
the  digestive  power— that  is,  the  dissolving,  ab- 
sorbent power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  largely 
augmented.  Hvdrochloric  acid,  in  "uniting 
with  the  lime  of  "the  oyster  shell,"  does  not  form 
"chloride  of  lime." 

But  the  Doctor  also  says :  "The  way  lime  is 
changed  into  a  soluble  form  in  the  stomach  is 
this:  Lime  is  in  soluble  in  water,  but  is  freely 
taken  up  when  carbonic  acid  is  present,  and 
this  latter  is  immediately  formed  by  the  lime 
and  stomachic  juices  coming  in  contact.  The 
lime  changes  not  from  a  carbonate  to  someother 
constituent,  out  is  simply  made  solvent,  and  is 
thus  readilv  appropriated  for  any  use  in  the 
bodv  in  its  "original  form.  Th3  peculiar  shell- 
forming  function  of  a  hen  can  in  this  way  read- 
ily reach  outrun!  collect  it  for  its  special  pur- 
pose. The  fact  is  it  reminds  me  very  much  like 
the  effect  'hard  water,'  that  is.  water  impregna- 
ted with  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  earth,  has 
upon  broilers. — It  simply  circulates  through  the 
pipes  and  sticks  to  them"  in  the  form  of  a  hard 
shell,  and  so  with  the  egg.  The  lime  is  made 
soluble,  is  absorbed,  and  thus  carried  through 
the  circulation,  and  by  reason  of  the  singular 
egg-forming  apparatus  of  a  fowl,  as  it  were 
sticks  to  the  egg,  makes  the  shell." 

The  composition  (the  actual  chemical  re- 
actions and  compounds)  of  the  gastric  juice  of 
the  stomach  has  been  always  a  mystery  tocheui- 


ists.  Butyric,  propionic  and  acetic  acids  have 
no  connection  with  the  gastric  juice,  (which  is 
secreted),  they  being  resultant  formations.  If, 
as  the  Doctor  says,  the  gastric  juices  actually 
contain  hydrochloric  acid,  (hvdrogen  and  chlo- 
rine), it  is  strange  that  if  we"  should  attempt  to 
administer  half  a  teaspoon ful  of  the  delightful 
hydrochloric  acid  it  would  result  in  death. 
Butyric  acid  is  also  poisonous.  I  know  that  the 
Doctor  will  say  that  the  acids  are  neutralized  by 
the  alkalies,  but  the  alkalies  must  be  added  first 
and  the  elemeuts  are  not  always  balanced. 

Although  I  used  the  term  "chloride  of  lime" 
(which  is  more  familiar  to  the  readers)  instead 
of  "chloride  of  calcium."  the  good  Doctor  instead 
of  calling  attention  to  the  error  of  terms.  (I  ad- 
mit that  chloride  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium 
differ,  as  lime  is  an  oxide),  he  simply  asserts 
that  hydrochloric  acid  in  uniting  with  "the  lime 
of  the  oyster  shell  does  nor  form  cnloride  of  lime. 
If  he  will  under  the  above  circumstances  explain 
what  is  formed  he  will  unravel  his  own  puzzle. 
To  the  reader  I  will  say.  that  oyster  shell  or  car- 
bonate of  lime  of  any  kind,  cannot  come  in  con- 
tact with  hydrochloric  acid,  (we  might  as  well 
say  it  is  the  well-known  muriatic  acid),  without 
a  chemical  reaction.  The  stronger  muriatic  acid 
pushes  the  weaker  carbonic  acid  aside,  forming 
chloride  which  is  well-known  to  all  chemists. 
Yes.  lime  is  soluble  in  water  largelv impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  but  how  the"  carbonate  of 
lime  forms  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach,  is 
another  problem  the  Doctor  gives  the  chemists, 
and  his  claim  is  one  that  is  surprising.  He  first 
states  that  an  excess  of  acid  is  required  to  dis- 
solve the  lime,  and  next  that  the  lime,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stomachic  juices,  must  produce  the 
excess,  which  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Then 
he  forgets  his  "muriatic-gastric''  acid,  which 
was  so  powerful,  and  says:  "The  lime  changes 
not  from  a  carbonate  to  some  other  constituent, 
but  is  simply  made  soluble"  which,  if  the  gastric 
juices  contain  muriatic  acid,  is  another  claim, 
which  will  cause  all  our  eminent  chemists  to 
scratch  their  heads. 

Now  just  what  puzzled  the  doctor  was  what 
to  do  with  his  chlorides.  He  is  all  right  if 
he  can  stick  to  carbonates,  but  he  knows  that 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  chlorides 
must  be  gotten  out  of  the  way.  and  he  begins 
by  informing  us  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  one  of 
the  substances  of  digestion,  denies  its  reaction, 
and  then  conies  back  and  gives  all  the  credit  to 
a  weaker  acid.  His  explanation  of  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds  in  the  stomach  and  the  ignor- 
ing of  chemical  laws  will  be  another  suprise  to 
chemists. 

The  Doctor  again  startles  me  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  will  be  new  to  glass  blowers:  "As  to 
fowls  preferring  broken  glass,  crockery,  etc.,  is 
no  particular  item,  only  in  so  far  that  every- 
thing in  the  line  of  grit"  mentioned  its  principal 
ingredient  is  silica,  with  a  large  percentage  of 
carbonate  of  lime."  We  know  that  glass  is  made 
of  sand  and  potash,  though  a  small  proportion 
of  lime  is  added,  but  where  he  gets  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  in  glass,  is  a  mystery,  as  the  high 
heat  necessary  Jto  fuse  glass  drives  away  all 
carbonic  acid,  just  as  is  done  when  limestone 
(carbonate  of  lime)  is  burnt  to  form  lime  (oxide 
of  calcium),  which,  when  in  its  fresh  or  caustic 
condition,  contains  no  carbonic  acid,  and  to 
show  that  glass  does  not  enter  into  the  circu- 
lation, the  hardness  of  the  droppings  evince  the 
fact  that,  being  silicate  of  lime,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, they  are  largely  insoluble  when  dry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  extend  this,  or  I  woukfdiscuss 
some  of  the  "gases"  formed  in  the  stomach,  by 
the  Doctor,  as  from  his  standpoint  the  fowl 
would  be  puffed  up  as  big  as  an  elephant,  and 
could  not  comply  with  all  that  he  claims.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  who  has  a  laboratory,  and  who  has  been 
an  expert  chemist  for  over  thirty  years,  has 
given  years  of  attention,  and  many"  hours  at 
analysis,  to  this  subject,  and  I  may  a"dd  that  he 
also  studied  medicine  and  would  have  graduated 
as  an  M.  D..  but  for  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
endure  the  dissecting  room,  and  I  believe  that 
he  is  better  informed  on  this  subject  than  many 
suppose,  and  time  will  prove  him:  correct,  asjhe 
nearly  always  reaches  the  winning  post  in  the 
end. 

In  another  column  we  give  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Griffing,  which  treats  ably  on  the  foods  of  fowls, 
and  it  has  also  a  bearing  here.  We  give  the 
above  because  a  discussion  brings  out  both 
sides. 


An  Incubator  Hatch. 


F.  O.  PRICE,  NASSAU,  IOWA. 

I  made  an  incubator,  after  P.  H.  Jacob's  pat 
tern. — never  having  seen  an  incubator  in  mv 
life.andin  put  170 eggs  on. April  Sth.  On  April  27th 
they  began  to  hatch,  and  in  two  davs  I  had  120 
chicks.  Five  or  six  weak  ones  died,  and  left  me 
about  115  nice  chicks,  only  thirty-two  eggs  being 
infertile.  I  broke  four  during  incubation,  to  see 
how  they  were  doing,  and  found  six  live  chicks, 
when  I  "cleaned  out  the  drawer,  which  would 
have  hatched.  I  have  no  doubt  I  would  have 
hatched  110  chicks  if  I  had  supplied  a  little  more 
moisture,  and  been  a  little  more  careful  about 
opening  the  drawer  when  hatching.  Tempera- 
ture run  from  SS°  to  105°  to  the  21st  day,  but  got 
lower  before  they  were  all  hatched.  Chicks  are 
doing  well. 
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LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

■  {Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
nwnton,  New  Jersey.) 


Bone  meal  that  has  an  unpleasant  odor  should 
:  never  be  fed  to  poultry,  especially  young  chicks, 
much  of  it  that  is  placed  upon  the  market  lias 
been  submitted  to  chemical  acids  which  not  only 
make  the  meal  injurious  but  extract  all  the  nutri- 
ment from  it,  we  have  frequently  used  the  so 
called  poultry  bone  meal  for  fertilizer  and  felt 
better  satisfied  than  to  feed  it  to  the  chicks. 

Now  that  the  season  for  operating  the  incuba- 
tor is  about  over,  particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  cleansingof  the  machine.  The  trays 
-should  be  removed  and  washed.  Moisture  pans 
removed  and  cleansed,  door  left  open,  also 
ventilators,  that  the  moisture  may  be  thoroughly 
dried  out  of  the  machine,  remove  the  oil  from  the 
lamps  and  wicks,  in  short  the  machine  should 
be  in  as  nice  condition  as  when  new,  besides  be- 
ing a  pleasure  to  the  eye  it  preserves  the 
machine. 

We  are  frequently  asked  which  is  the  best 
location  for  an  incubator,  and  from  our  own  ex- 
perience would  say  a  well  ventilated  cellar,  es- 
pecially in  warm  weather  a  more  even  tempera- 
ture can  be  obtained,  less  moisture  is  required 
and  we  think. better  hatches  can  be  had  every 
time.  Especially  is  this  true  if  duck  eggs  are  in 
the  machine,  they  do 'not  need  any  moisture 
until  the  last  week.  We  are  told  that  as  the 
.  germ  of  life  begins  to  grow  in  a  duck  egg  evapo- 
ration takes  place  through  the  porous  shells  and 
the  water  eliminated  from  inside  the  shell 
leaves  room  for  the  embryo  duckling  to  grow. 
As  incubation  proceeds  the  breeding  fowl  fur- 
nishes an  oil  from  her  feathers  which  covers  the 
shell  and  stops  the  evaporation.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  by  regu- 
lating the  moisture.  But  one  moisture  pan  is 
used  at  first,  and  as  incubation  proceeds  other 
pans  are  added  until  the  hot.dry  air  which  first 
filled  the  incubator  has  beeii  replaced  by  a 
moist  atmosphere  in  which  evaporation  is  almost 
impossible. 

E.  W.  G.— You  should  turn  eggs  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours, unless  they  are  strictly  fresh, 
and  continue  to  turn  them  until  the  19th  day. 
We  do  not  air  the  eggs  at  all,  simply  turn  and 
replace  in  machine.  If  the  weather  is  warm, 
you  might  remove  all  the  trays  before  you  be- 
gin to  turn  them,  go  back  to  the  first  and  turn 
it,  and  so  on  until  all  is  done.  It  is  useless  to 
poke  tlie  old  argument  at  us  that  a  hen  leaves 
her  nest  to  cool  the  eggs.  When  she  returns  to 
the  eggs  they  come  in  immediate  contact  with 
her  warm  body,  and  the  temperature  comes  up 
with  twice  the  rapidity  that  it  does  in  a  ma- 
chine after  the  cooled  eggs  are  returned.  We 
■have  tried  machines  side  by  side,  cooling  one 
set  of  eggs  and  leaving  the  other  uncooled,  and 
invariably  have  the  best  results  when  the  eggs 
are  not  cooled. 

Shade  must  be  provided  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
■and  particularly  young  chicks  and  ducklings. 
.If  nature  has  not  provided  it,  artificial  means 
must  be  resorted  to.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  and 
is  imperative  if  you  would  have  healthy  stock. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  death  and  disease 
Shirk  in  the  drinking  fountain,  and  yet  we  can- 
not refrain  from  it  when  we  see  the  polluted 
pools  from  which  fowls  and  chicks  are  left  to 
-drink.  Stale  water  and  sour  feed  troughs  will  de- 
plete the  flock  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  We 
give  these  warnings  to  a  subscriber  who  wants 
to  know  "if  it  is  necessary  to  empty  the  drink- 
ing fountains  every  day  when  the  chicks  don't 
drink  all  the  water." 

We  should  like  to  impress  upon  the  novice  the 
importance  of  observation  in  the  chicken  busi- 
iness.  You  may  see  many  articles  written  upon 
the  care  and  feeding  of  young  stock.  Never 
adopt  any  new  method  without  carefully  ob- 
serving the  effect  of  it  upon  your  flock.  Don't 
imagine  that  "Eggine"  and  such  stuff  will  fill 
your  egg  basket.  Give  egg-producing  feed  and 
let  nature  take  care  of  the  rest.  Such  things  are 
most  injurious,  we  believe,  and  are  useless  at 
any  rate.  Avoid  spices  of  all  kinds  and  drugs  un- 
less a  bird  is  actuallysick.We  have  recentlycured 
a  bad  case  of  bowel  trouble  in  a  valuable  rooster. 
The  bird  was  extremely  feverish,  breath  bad, 
excrement  copious  and' green  but  without  the 
terrible  odor  which  usually  occompanies  such 
excrement.  He  gradually  became  too  weak  to 
stand.  We  gave  him  extract  of  beef,  onetable- 
snoonful  into  which  was  put  four  drops .  spirits 
of  camphor,  after  four  doses,  three  hours  apart, 
there  was  a  decided  change  and  at  the  present 
writing  he  is  the  liveliest  bird  in  the  flock,  such 
diseases  require  heroic  treatment,  a  diet  of 
whole  grain  is  best  after  the  immediate  recov- 
ery. 

Mrs.  Emily  MiLBURN.East  Haddom.Con.  The 
trouble  comes  from  chill.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  to  take  chicks  from  a  hen  and  place  in  a 
brooder.  It  is  a  much  easier  way  to  raise  them 
even  if  hatched  with  hens.  There  has  been 
great  loss  among  the  early  chicks  owing  to  the 
wet  weather.  You  cannot  expect  healthy  chicks 
if  the  coops  are  placed  on  low  ground.  You 


should  use  coops  with  movable  bottoms  for 
use  in  rainy  weather.  If  you  raise  with 
hens  remove  the  chicks  while  hatching 
to  prevent  her  crushing  tlrem  in  the  nest.  After 
the  eggs  are  hatched  dust  the  hen  thoroughly 
with  insect  powder ;  at  night  you  will  find  this 
makes  it  more  comfortable  for  the  little  ones. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  place  them  on  a 
"grassy  spot."  You  can  very  easily  give  them  a 
portion  of  green  food  cut  daily.  We  use  a  large 
feed  cutter  for  duck  feed  and  all  the  chickens 
get  a  daily  portion  of  green  food.  Your  ideas 
are  excellent  about  starting  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, you  don't  expect  to  invest  $200  capital  and 
make  $400clear  the  first  year.  Small  beginnings 
bring  great  results  many  times.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  question  you  may  wish  to 
ask  in  this  department.  By  the  expression  "fed 
meal,"  in  The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market" 
we  mean  coarse  corn  meal.  Thanks  for  your 
kind  wishes  in  regard  to  the  little  book.  We 
shall  soon  have  another  adition  with  some  inter- 
esting points  added.  Leghorn  crossed  with 
Brahma  makes  a  good  chicken  but  we  prefer 
Brahma  and  Plvmouth  Rock. 


When  Will  They  Hatch? 

In  our  September,  188S,  issue,  we  gave  quite  a 
large  space  to  the  subject  of  fertilization  of 
eggs,  which  readers  should  have.  We  allude  to 
the  article  by  reading  the  following  letter  from 
a  subscriber  at  Attleboro,  Mass.,  who  writes: 

.How  long  will  eggs  hatch  after  the  cock  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  liens,  and  how  long, 
say  if  you  had  a  Langshan  cockerel  in  with 
white  liens,  and  should  then  put  in  a  white 
cockerel  ? 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
matter.  The  effects  of  a  change  of  males  is 
sometimes  noticed  in  five  days  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  first  male  and  substituting  one  of 
a  different  breed.  We  have  had  eggs  to  hatch 
that  were  laid  after  the  male  had  been  removed 
ten  days,  and  no  other  substituted  in  his  place. 
Much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  hens. 


Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

The  champion  "egg-packer,"  Mr.  John  Ben- 
nett, Sunman,  Indiana,  is  disgusted  every  time 
he  sees  a  basket  of  eggs  not  properly  packed,  so 
here  is  a  letter  he  writes,  which  contains  a  few 
hints  on  packing : 

When  will  "fanciers"  learn  how  to  pack  eggs  ? 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  many  would 
pack  in  saw  dust.  I  thought  that  was  something 
of  the  past,  but  the  other  day  I  received  a  sit- 
ting from  an  old  fancier,  with  considerable 
reputation  (as  far  as  "noise"  is  concerned),  and 
the  eggs  came  in  pine  sawdust,  it  was  so  strong 
that  it  nearly  took  my  breath  away  while  un- 
packing. Weight  was  six  pounds.  One  sitting 
t thirteen  to  fifteen)  should  never  weigh  over  five 
pounds.  My  own  sitting  baskets  weigh  four 
pounds.  It  is  not  the  weight  I  am  objecting  to 
so  much,  but  the  sauxlust.  I  hope  to  neverhear 
of  another  Poultry  Keeper  reader  packing 
that  way,  if  I  do,  I  will  name  him. 

We  hope  Mr.  Bennett's  admonition  will  be 
heeded,  and  that  the  methods  of  the  past  will 
not  be  used  in  this  present  age  of  progress. 
Now,  we  want  Mr.  Bennett  to  tell  the  readers 
how  to  pack.  He  has  done  so  but  the  new  read- 
ers want  it . 


Egotistical  Reasoning. 


To  claim  that  "market"  poultrymen  have  "no 
business  with,  or  fraternal  feelings  for  fancy 
poultrymen, "is  to  make  an  assertion  at  random, 
and  to  attempt  to  separate  those  who  are  mutu- 
ally dependent  on  each  other  is  wrong,  yet  the 
Fanciers  Gazette  publishes  an  article,  from 
which  we  give  an  extract  below.so  full  of  strange 
assertions  that  we  really  believe  the  editor  was 
in  bad  humor  when  he  wrote  it.  For  egotism, 
inconsistency,  and  error,  it  holds  a  high  place. 
It  says : 

Market  poultrymen  have  no  business  with  or 
fraternal  feelings  for  fancy  poultrymen,  and  it 
is  upon  the  criticism  of  the  doings  of  real,  true, 
live  poultrymen  that  they  find  pabulums  to  keep 
them  alive.  Everyone  knows  that  grain  will 
fatten  a  chicken.  Everyone  knows  that  a  fat 
chicken  will  bring  the  market  price.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  greater  number  you  have  of  fat 
chickens  the  more  money  they 'will  fetch.  But 
everyone  don't  know  the  difference  between  a 
ninety  and  a  ninety-three  point  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel.  Everyone  don't  know  the  difference 
between  one  showing  the  true  sickles  in  tail  and 
one  having  them  pulled  out.  Everyone  don't 
know  that  the  absence  of  true  sickles  may  be 


discounted  in  the  score  enough  to  beat  the  best 
specimen  otherwise.  Every  one  is  not  up  to 
the  tricks  of  breeders  and  even  experts  get 
left.  Every  one  don't  know  that  absence  of 
sickles  seem  to  be  an  epidemic  down  east, 
among  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  exhibitors. 

We  will  discuss  the  above  in  order.  We  claim 
that  poultry  as  a  "fancy"  lias  departed.  Poul- 
trymen who  breed  pure  breeds  are  known  rather 
as  breeders."  The  really  ornamental  and  fancy 
breeds  (pets)  are  rare.  A  bird  must  now  have 
hardiness,  market  quality,  prolificacy,  and  even" 
yellow  skin  and  legs,  to  be  popular.  The  ad- 
vertisers now  claim  for  their  breeds  the  qualities 
sought  by  the  "market"  man,  and  all  new 
breeds  are  introduced  on  the  recommendation 
that  they  are  "just  the  birds  for 
eggs  and  the  table."  The  great  demand  for 
Indian  Games  to  day  is  for  their  breast  meat 
and  table  qualities.  Let  it  be  circulated  that 
such  claims  are  false,  and  the  breed  would  drop 
out  of  sight  as  rapidly  as  it  rose.  If  it 
proves  to  be  as  is  stated,  it  will  be  a  great 
favorite,  and  if  not  it  will  be  unable  to  hold  its 
place. 

The  (fancy)  breeder  simply  keeps  the  stock 
pure  by  breeding  to  certain  characteristics. 
Many  of  them  destroy  their  best  birds  because 
of  foolish  demands  of  the  Standard.  Some 
breeds  sink  out  of  sight  because  their  vigor  is 
reduced  by  breeding  for  useless  character- 
istics. The  breeder  is  a  necessity  to  the  "mar- 
ket" man,  and  the  "market  man"  is  his  custo- 
mer. Their  interests  are  mutual. 

Next,  the  editor  says— "Every  one  knows  that 
grain  will  fatten  a  chicken,"  etc.,  with  other 
ridicule.  And  yet  the  editor,  who  has  for  years 
published  a  poultry  journal,  himself  preached 
the  poisonous  Douglass  Mixture  for  fowls,  and 
to-day  discards  the  fact  that  there  is  enough 
lime  in  food  for  all  purposes,  and  knows  very 
little  of  what  goes  on  elsewhere,  even  asserting 
that  yolks  of  eggs  could  be  twisted  off  the  shells 
by  rolling  them,  and  never  advanced  a  new  idea 
■on  poultry  in  his  life,  when  he  well  knows  there 
is  more  yet  to  learn  on  the  "science  of  poultry 
raising"  than  this  generation  will  know.  Yes, 
grain  will  fatten  a  chicken,  and  so  will  fish  oil, 
but  all  grains,  all  fat  chickens,  and  all  farms  are 
not  alike. 

He  says  also  that  "everyone  don't  know  the 
difference  between  a  ninety  and  a  ninety-three 
point  cockerel."  Correct— neither  do  the 
judges— considering  the  past.  Neither  do  those 
who  go  to  some  so-called  judge  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  birds  they  bred  themselves, 
to  have  them  "scored,"  which  means  that 
one-half  is  guess  and  the  other  half  accord- 
ing to  who  owns  the  bird. 

What  called  out  the  ire  of  the  editor, however, 
was  a  criticism  of  work  done  at  New  York. 
The  editor  is  right  about  the  sickle  feather,  from 
a  fancy  point,  but  the  bird  with  no  sickles  at  all 
was  far  superior  to  the  other,  as  a  fancy  fowl,  (he 
being  of  fine  color  all  over  while  the  other  was 
very  light,  and  as  white  as  snow  under  the  sur- 
face) and  the  big  market  bird  got  the  prize  and 
the  beauty  got  left,  although  he  could  beat  the 
other  with  his  head  and  tail  off.  No,  everyone 
don't  know  about  absence  of  sickle  feathers 
down  East,  so  it  seems,  hence  the  editor  places 
himself  as  the  great  "I  am"  who  knows,  and  he 
lets  us  all  know  that  he  knoios  a  sickle 
feather  from  a  blade  of  pampas  grass.and  a  blind 
eye  from  a  crooked  beak, and  the  other  poor  fel- 
lows can  only  look  on  and  wonder  that  so  much 
wisdom  is  confined  to  this  world. The  poor  market 
man  knows  that  grain  will  fatten  a  fowl,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  something  left  over  from  the 
ruins,  but  it  takes  a  conclave  of  wise  judges  to 
"harmonize"  over  a  few  feathers  on  a  ciiicken's 
leg,  and  score  the  poor  bird  differently  at  every 
show  until  the  breeder  sits  down  to  ponder 
whether  the  true  score  is  fifty-two  or  ninety- 
nine  and  three  quarters, with  tlie  ribbons  thrown 
in. 

Wonderful  mystery— and  none  of  it  "down 
East."  But  the*  breeders  are  still  breeding  for 
the  marketman  all  the  same,  and  the  market- 
man  is  still  buying  to  improve  his  stock,  while 
the  pet  stockmen  are  waiting  for  customers, 
and  business  in  eggs  from  hardy.heavy-breasted, 
steady  laying  fowls  is  booming.  Even  a  sickle 
feather  being  out  does  not  create  a  panic,  but 
"white  sports"  from  Plvmouth  Rocks  are  not 
wanted  now  as  the  White  breed  is  already 
established. 
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Mr.  Bast's  Prize  Brown  Leghorn. 

Mr.-E.  E.  Bast,  though  a  young  man,  is  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chicago  Association,  and  will  have 
his'hands  full  at  the  next  show  in  the  Exposition 
Building.  He  breeds  nothing  but  Brown  Leg- 
horns, but  fills  orders  for  Plymouth  Rocks  from 
the  yards  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hantz.  The  illustration 
is  by  Sewell,  of  the  first  prize  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerel,  at  Chicago,  last  November,  score 
ninety-five  in  a  class  of  twenty-one.  Mr.  Bast 
also  won  at  Rockford,  111. .and  Maquoketa.lowa. 
As  he  makes  a  specialty  of  Brown  Leghorns 
only  he  has  every  opportunity  to  keep  his  stock 
fully  up  to  all  requirements.  We  predict  for 
him  a  bright  future  as  he  has  already  forged 
his  way  to  the  front. 

Clover  Tea  for  Chicks. — Florida. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Amsden,  Ormond,  Fla.,  sends  a 
valuable  letter  to  a  Florida  journal  which  we 
copy.  We  call  attention  to  his  remarks  on  con- 
centrated food,  the  value  of  clover  tea  for 
chicks,  and  the  great  saving  of  cost  in  feeding 
bulky  food.   Mr.  A.  says: 

Is  there  any  profit 
in  keeping  poultry  in 
Florida?  is  the  ques- 
tion many  are  asking, 
and. if  so, what  branch 
of  the  business  pays 
the  best?  These  and 
many  similar  inqui- 
ries we  find  in  every 
mail.  Some  say  they 
are  just  from  England 
and  find  the  require- 
m  ents  .so  ditferent 
from  what  they  have 
been  accustomed  to, 
and  want  to  know 
what  variety  suc- 
ceeds best.  If  all 
would  advise  w  i  t  h 
persons  of  practical 
experience  before 
commencing  the  busi- 
ness, there  would  be 
fewer  mistakes  and 
less  discouragement 
at  the  outstart. 

All  varieties  do  well 
here,  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned,  but  we 
are  discussing  the 
question  of  profit.  As 
long  as  eggs  sell  by 
the  dozen  it   is  the 
number  we  are  after  ( 
and  not  size,  unless  k 
the  two  are  combin-  ** 
ed.  It  is   a  settled  i 
question  among  poul- 
try men  eenerallythat 
for  eggs  the  Leghorns 
are  at  the  head,  but 
for  a  general  purpose 
fowlt'hereare  as  many 
claims  for   the  me- 
dium-weights as  there 
are  varieties. 

For  Florida,  you 
will  make  no  mistake 
if  vou  take  the  Wy- 
andotte, of  w  h  i  c  h 
there  are  four  varie- 
ties, golden,  white, 
silver  and  black.  The 
first  three  named  I 
have  bred  for  two  or 
three  years:  the  last 
named' variety  I  have 
never  kept,  for  I  do 
not  like  a  black  fowl. 
That  is  only  a  matter 
of  taste,  however. 
Thev  may  possess  as 
many  good  qualities 
as  the  others. 

When  you  have  decided  on  the  variety  vou 
will  keep,  you  are  not  fairly  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess until  you  Know  how  to  feed  to  produce  cer- 
tain results,  and  also  economize.  I  can  feed  200 
fowls  to-day  for  what  it  cost  to  feed  100  four 
years  ago.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  among 
poultry  keepers  is  over-feeding,  especially  of 
concentrated  food.  The  value  of  any  food 
material  is  not  so  much  its  cost  per  100  pounds, 
but  its  power  to  bring  about  certain  results.  The 
quantity  taken  into  the  system  is  not  a  criterion 
to  judge  by.  but  the  amount  digested,  assimi- 
lated, and  made  into  merchantable  produce. 
We  must  not  allow  our  fowls  to  gorge  themselves, 
if  they  do,  a  part  of  the  force  they  have  in  store 
—intended  for  the  production  of  eggs,  they  must 
use  to  throw  off  the  surplus. 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  clover  hay,  and 
are  finding  new  uses  for  it  every  day!  Now 
that  we  can  count  our  chicks  by  the  hundred, 
we  find  clover  tea  an  excellent,  thing  to  dampen 
or  scald  their  feed.  We  also  give  it  to  them  as  a 
drink  instead  of  water,  but  make  it  weak.  It  is 
remarkable  what  strength  there  is  in  a  quart  of 
■boiling  water  after  steeping  a  half  pound  of 
finely  cut  hay.  It  is  an  excellent  tonic  for 
weakly  chicks',  and  will  make  the  stronger  ones 


grow  stronger.  No,  we  couldn't  keep  poultry 
so  profitably  without  clover  hay. 

When  I  write  again  I  am  going  to  give  a  state- 
ment from  my  yards,  and  what!  have  done  vou 
can  do.  From  this  you  can  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions whether  there  is  profit  in  poultry  keep- 
ing in  this  lovely  country  of  ours  or  not. 

To  further  the  interests  of  poultry  keeping  in 
Florida,  I  am  sending  500  copies  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  to  parties  whose  names  I  have  on  my 
books.  If  anyone  would  like  a  sample  eopv.  ail 
he  needs  to  do  is  to  send  me  his  name  and"  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  card,  and  the  paper  will  be 
sent  post-paid. 

As  Mr.  A.says,"the  value  of  any  food  material 
is  not  so  much  its  cost  per  100  pounds,  but  its 
power  to  bring  out  certain  results;  the  quantity 
is  not  the  criterion,  but  the  amount  digested." 
There  is  some  excellent  advice  in  the  above, and 
several  valuable  hints  are  given  that  ar*  sure 
to  benefit  those  who  put  them  in  practice. 

Feeding  Oyster  Shells  to  Sitters. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Applegate,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  has 
experimented  with  feeding  oyster  shells  to  hens ; 


Certainly,  friend  Applegate.  Grit  is  necessary 
to  assist  in  reducing  the  food  for  digestiDn.  The 
sitting  hen  eats  but  little,  nature  storing  fat  on 
her  body  to  aid  her  in  the  period  of  incubation 
while  the  laying  hen,  being  a,  producer,  require, 
large  amounts  of  food,  and  proportionately  as 
large  amounts  of  grit.  For  the  same  reason  the 
males  do  not  need  as  much  grit  as  laying  hens. 
If  you  will  use  ground  flint,  pounded  crockery, 
or  pounded  glass  (which  contain  no  lime)  you 
will  find  the  same  result.  The  laying  hens  will 
eat  the  substances  greedily  while  the  sitting 
hens  will  use  it  only  sparingly. 


The  Indian  Game  Clnb. 

At  the  American  Institute  during  the  New 
York  Show,  February,  1890,  representative 
breeders  of  the  Indian  Game  met  in  convention 
and  formed  an  association  to  be  known  as  the 
'American  Indian  Game  Club."  The  object  of 
this  club  being  the  advancement  of  this  noble 
fowl,  the  preparation  of  a  standard  whereby 
they  may  be  systematically  judged  and  by  a 
united  effort  secure  for 
the  fowl  separate 
classes  at  the  American 
shows. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the 
founders  of  the  Indian 
Game  Club  to  make  it 
the  largest  and  strong- 
est specialty  club  in 
America. 

Every  breeder  of  In- 
dian Games  who  has 
stock  of  known  purity, 
whether  he  breeds 
them  extensively  or 
only  for  pleasure. should 
join  this  club,  and  in 
every  honorable  way 
work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  noble  fowl. 

All  petty  strifes  and 
individual  differences 
should  be  cast  aside, 
and  all  work  in  har- 
mony for  the  general 
good" of  the  breed.  This 
was  the  expressed  in- 
tent of  the  founders  of 
the  club. 

It  is  also  intended  to 
make  it  truly  Ameri- 
can, as  implied  by  it's 
name,  and  we  hope  to 
have  every  breeder  and 
fancier  of  the  Indian 
Game  in  the  LTnion, 
Canada  and  Provinces 
with  us.  in  our  effort  to 
place  this  breed  upon 
the  top  of  the  ladder. 

To  enable  all  to  join, 
the  admittance,  fee  and 
yearly  dues  have  been 
placed  low.  Member- 
ship fee  $1.00.  Yearly 
dues  fifty  cents.payable 
at  end  of  year. 

Send  your  applica- 
tion, accompanied  by 
$1.00,  to  the  Secretary, 
or  any  officer  of  the 
club.    (Stamps  taken.) 

The  club  already  has 
thirty  paid  members, 
and  the  club  wants  100 
before  January  1, 1891. 

Mr.  O.  K.  Sharp  is 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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Chicks  Dying. 


and  has  tested  the  matter  by  feeding  shells  to 
both  sitters  and  layers.  Mr  A.  gives  a  puzzle  to 
us  which  he  wishes  us  to  solve,  and  says: 

Their  has  been  somewhat  said  in  poultry 
papers  about  oyster  shells  for  fowls  and  I  believe 
you  claim  they"  are  only  necessary  as  grit,  now 
I  keep  oyster  shells  before  my  fowls  at  all  times, 
and  from  the  quantity  they  eat  I  believe  they 
are  necessary.  Some  six  weeks  ago  I  set  eight 
hens  in  a  house.  10x10.  board  floor,  kept  sawdust 
on  the  floor  and  sifted  some  road  dust  in  a  box 
for  them  to  bath  in.  As  they  were  not  let  out  of 
the  house,  and  could  get  no  grit.  I  thought  I 
would  provide  them  with  shells  as  griCso  I 
placed  a  little  box  level  full  of  ground  shells  near 
their  drinking  water  and  gave  them  whole  corn 
to  eat,  now  those  shells  have  not  been  touched, 
and  I  have  had  from  eight  to  ten  hens  in  that 
house  for  over  six  weeks.  The  same  quantity  of 
shells  in  my  breeding  pen  would  have  been  con- 
sumed in  four  days.  I  have  concluded  that 
either  oyster  shell's  are  necessary  for  laying 
hens,  or  that  sitting  hens  require  no  grit.  Now 
Mr.  Jacobs.  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  | 
you  as  it  seems  that  you  are  able  to  solve  such  j 
questions.  ' 


diana,  who  has  been 


A  subscriber 
very  successful 


in  In- 
meets 


with  the  following  difficulty: 

I  have  been  raising  chickens  on  a  rather  large 
scale,  hatching  by  both  incubators  and  hens, 
and  from  long  experience  I  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  hatching  almost  every  fertile  egg.  I 
had  three  brooders,  containing  150  chicks  each, 
adjoining,  with  a  lattice  partition  separating 
their  yards,  and  every  chick  in  one  yard  died. 
The  chicks  in  the  other  brooders  are  every  one 
living,  large  and  strong.  They  were  all  hatched 
at  the  same  time  and  fed  exactly  alike.  With 
all  my  experience  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
cause.  What  is  your  opinion? 

We  think  150  too  many  together.  If  chicks 
were  treated  alike  the  cause  of  death  in  one 
brooder,  and  not  in  the  others,  may  be  due  to 
one  of  them,  (perhaps  at  the  end.)  being  ex- 
posed more  to  draughts,  and  the  chicks  in  that 
brooder  caught  cold.  Close  examination  may 
show  a  difference  in  some  respect,  however. 
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Editor  Pierce  Happy. 

In  regard  to  the  oyster  shell  discussion  Friend 
Pierce  is  happy  over  Dr.  Roth's  letter.  We  give 
it,  and  also  Mr.  Mortimer's  reply.  Editor  Tierce, 
however,  in  the  Fancier's  Gazette,  had  only 
read  the  one  side,  and  thus  shows  his  glee: 

Dr.  Roth  did  that  for  you  friend  Jacobs,  most 
effectually, as  appeared  m  last  month's  Fancier's 
Gazette.  It's  a  poor  subterfuge  to  fall  back  on 
the  assertion:  that  "hens  in  limestone  countries, 
etc.,  sometimes  lay  egss  with  soft  shells."  It  is 
impossible  for  the  egg  passage  to  become  injured 
or  diseased  ?  And  have  people  to  show  you  the 
workings  of  nature,  even  in  the  very  act  of 
separating  the  lime  from  the  oyster  shell  and 
depositing  it  in  the  forming  egg-shell  ?  The  ex- 
perience of  poultrynien  and  poultrywomen  is 
against  drop-boards  free  from  droppings,  and 
see  that  no  vermin  get  a  start  in  the  nests,  or  on 
the  roosts,  or  in  any  of  the  cracks  around  the  in- 
side of  the  house. 

We  will  say  that  the  Dr.  has  added  nothing 
new  to  us.  Everybody  knows  that  lime  is  soluble 
in  an  access  of  carbon  dioxide,  but,  as  Mr. 
Mortimer  shows,  the  precipitate  still  leaves  the 
excess  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  We  give  not  only  Dr. 
Roth's  letter,  but  also  an  article  from  Dr. 
Griffith,  and  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  agree, 
the  one  attributing  chemical  action  to  the  acid 
(muriatic),  while  the  other  takes  no  such 
ground,  but  relies  on  neutral  potash  salts.  As 
Mr.  Mortimer  shows,  the  Dr.  must  drop  his 
muriatic  acid  or  his  carbonic,  and  not  try  to 
make  hens  secure  lime  from  glass,  which  our 
Friend  Pierce  endorses  in  the  above.  We  ad- 
mit that  it  is  possible  for  the  egg  passage  to  be- 
come diseased,  but  that  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question,  as  we  are  discussing  the  mode,  and  as 
to  having  others  show  us  the  "workings  of 
nature,"  we  will  say  that  so  far  we  fail  to  see 
the  aforesaid  "workings."  They  don't  "tally." 

Startling  Heavy W eights.  , 

A  subscriber  at  New  York  city,  who  signs 
himself  "X.Y.  Z.,"  sends  us  a  letter  showing  the 
heavy  weights  of  some  chicks  at  the  Canadian 
Experiment  Farm.  Read  it.  It  is  a  regular 
astonisher!  He  says: 

In  the  reports  of  the  Canadian  Experiment 
Farms  for  1889,  just'published,  and  which  can 
probably  be  obtained  from  Wm.  Saunders,  Esq., 
the  director,  Ottawa,  Canada,  is  one  on  poultry 
by  A.  G.  Gilbert.  In  this  some  remarkable 
weights  of  chickens  are  given,  which  seem  to 
break  the  record,  and  certainly  leave  the 
achievements  at  Hammonton  in  the  shade.  Thus 
a  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  hatched  April  7th, 
weighed  on  May  7th,  one  pound  and  six  ounces ; 
on  June  7th,  two  pounds  and  fifteen  ounces ;  on 
July  12th,  four  pounds  and  twelve  ounces;  on 
July  24th,  five  pounds  and  eight  ounces;  on  Au- 
gust 15th,  seven  pounds  and  one  ounce;  and  on 
October  18th,  eight  pounds  and  twelve  ounces. 
Another  Plymouth  Rock,  hatched  May  30th,  on 
October  30th  (five months)  w.eighed  eight  pounds 
and  four  ounces.  Two  Buff  Cochin  cockerels, 
hatched  May  21st, weighed  on  August  21st  (three 
months)  three  pounds  and  six  ounces,  and  three 
pounds  and  four  ounces,  respectively.  Wyan- 
dotte chickens,  hatched  May  21st,  weighed  on 
August  21st,  three  pounds  and  seven  ounces. 
Two  cockerels  of  a  cross  between  a  Red  Game 
cock  and  Blaclc  Minorca  hen  hatched  on  May 
22d  and  28th,  weighed  on;  August  22d,  three 
pounds  and  seven  ounces,  and  three  pounds  and 
lour  ounces,  respectively.  These  figures  are 
rather  startling,  particularly  the  Plymouth 
Rock  figures,  and  if  confirmed  by  other  experi- 
ments, would  seem  to  indicate  that  for  broilers 
and  market  purposes  generally,  the  pure-bred 
Plymouth  Rock  is  way  ahead  of  all  rivals.  What 
do  the  latest  developments  at  Hammonton 
prove? 

If  our  correspondent  has  made  no  mistake  in 
the  figures  we  will  simply  say  that  such  claims 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  will  need  something  more  than 
a  simple  declaration. 

Let  us  look  at  them.  First, a  chick  four  weeks 
old  weighed  a  pound  and  six  ounces.  If  all  the 
food  it  could  eat  went  to  the  production  of 
growth,  the  chick,  from  shell  to  four  weeks  old 
coidd  not  eat  that  much  food.  In  other  words  it 
could  not  possibly  eat  the  weight  of  its  growth 
in  food,  yet  some  of  the  food  is  voided,  is  ex- 
haled as  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  given  off  by 
radiation  of  heat. 

Next,  the  cockerel  gained,  when  only  a  little 
over  twelve  weeks  old,  in  twelve  days,  (July 
12th  to  24th)  one  pound  and  thirteen  ounces 
twenty-nine  ounces),  or  more  than  two  ounces  a 


day,  or  a  pound  in  abouta  week,  which  is  equal 
to  the  best  Pekin  duck.  In  fact  while  it  is 
claimed  that  a  good  Pekin  duckling  may  be 
made  to  weigh  five  pounds  when  ten  weeks  old, 
this  Canadian  young  rooster  gives  the  duckling 
a  ciose  race. 

And  it  is  not  the  Plymouth  Rock  alone.  They 
do  it  up  there  with  any  kind  of  a  chicken. 
Though  Bro.  Pierce  says  that  "everybody  knows 
grain  will  fatten  a  chicken,"  we  think  he  will 
have  toltake  atrip  to  Ottawa  and  disqualify  this 
monster  for  lack  of  sickles. 

No,  friend,  we  don't  raise  such  chickens  in 
Hammonton.  We  recently  read  of  some  won- 
derful comparisons  of  Jersey  and  Holstein  cows 
on  this  same  Canadian  farm,  and  we  rather  fear 
that  the  scales  are  not  properly  balanced  up 
there,  and  that  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses  is 
not  prohibited. 

Still— figures  don't  lie.  So  It  is  said, 


Only  a  Market  Paper. 

A  contemporary,  claiming  to  be  in  the  inter- 
ests oipoirttry,  and  which  clips  its  most  valu- 
able reading  from.other  journals  without  credit, 
thus  expresses  itself  on  market  papers,  alluding 
to  an  article  from  us: 

We  do  not  respect  the  opinions  of  men  who 
are  not  fanciers  and  who  know  more  about  rais- 
ing chickens  for  market  than  for  the  show 
room. 

Just  to  settle  it  to  his  satisfaction  we  will  say, 
if  it  pleases  anybody,  that  this  is  a  market  poul- 
try paper,  and  not  a  canary  bird  Journal.  We 
aim  to  show  our  readers  how  to  make  chickens 
pay.  We  aim  to  give  them  the  worth  of  their 
money. 

But,  even  if  we  publish  a  market  paper  we 
ymust  be  a  lover  of  pure  breeds  to  do  so  intelli- 
gently, and  just  what  there  is  about  pure  breeds 
(or  fancy  stock)  that  the  above  editor  knows 
which  is  unknown  to  others  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  him  state.  We  have  kept  pure  breeds 
since  1853,  before  the  editor  was  born,  (nearly 
forty  years)  and  where  the  great  mystery  is 
which  he  and  others  have  discovered,  that  we 
are  not  equally  capable  of  knowing, we  would  be 
pleased  to  learn.  Out  with  such  trash  and  ■  non- 
sense. It  is  ten  times  more  difficult  to  learn  to 
be  successful  in  raising  poultry  than  to  learn 
that  a  Leghorn  should  have  a  single  comb  or 
that  a  Brahma  should  have  feathered  shanks. 


Feeding  Oats  to  Poultry. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Buffington,  Fall  River, Mass.,  keeps 
as  many  as  a  thousand  hens  at  a  time,  and  his 
experience  with  oats  is  given  in  a  letter  to  us. 
He  says: 

Seeing  an  article  in  your  valuable  paper,  on 
feeding  oats  to  poultry,  1  must  take  sides  with 
the  editor,  and  think  he  is  right.  I  have  been  a 
breeder  of  poultry  for  a  long  time, and  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  feeding.  My 
stock  consists  of  twelve  different  breeds,  and 
numbers  each  year  from  six  to  ten  hundred,  all 
yarded.  I  have  fed  every  kind  of  grain,  also 
vegetables,  both  raw  and  cooked,  swill  from  the 
hotels,  bread  and  cake  from  the  baker,  brewery 
grain,  etc.,  and  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to 
oats.  I  have  always  fed  soft,  feed  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  still  keep  up  the  practice.  This  feed 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  ground  corn,  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran,  and  about  one-tilth  ground 
beef  scraps.  At  night  one  part  corn  and  two 
parts  oats  for  the  small  breeds,  and  nothing  but 
oats  for  Cochins  and  Brahmas.  On  this  feed  my 
three  year-old  Cochins  are  laying  as  well  as 
when  they  were  pullets. 

We  have  heard  of  but  few  cases  of  harmful  ef- 
fects from  feeding  oats,  and  even  then  it  was 
not  shown  that  something  else  might  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  injurious  effects.  We  feed 
oats  daily,  and,  so  far,  we  have  noticed  no  re- 
sults of  a  detrimental  character. 


Evil  Eit'eets   of  Condition  Powders. 

A  subscriber  in  the  Poultry  Yard,  under  the 
heading  of  the  "Goose  that  Lays  the  Golden 
Epg,"  says: 

I  have  been  long  expecting  to  read  through 
your  columns  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  which  I  am  now  writing.  As 
none  to  my  knowledge  has  apneared,  I  can 
not  longer  restrain  the  impulse  that  prompts  me 


to  give  forth  the  danger  signal  to  poultry 
raisers.  But  to  the  point.  There  are  various 
articles  extensively  advertised,  under  high- 
sounding  titles,  that  are  said  by  the  manufac- 
tureis  to  cause  hens  lav  a  much 
larger  number  of  eggs  by  its  use 
than  they  Would  naturally.  1  do  not  in- 
tend te  argue  as  to  the  merits  of  these  articles 
to  promote  prolificacy  of  laying  in  hens,  but 
will  simply  admit  thatsuch  is  possible.  I  have 
never  attempted  it  myself,  being  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  feeding  plenty  of  Nature's  stimu- 
lants, that  is,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  meal,  raw  meat, 
ground  bone,  lime,  etc.  Were  I  tq  ore  the 
chemical  nostrums  advertised  for  egg-pro- 
ducers, Ishould  certainly  expect  the  same  re- 
sult that  befell  the  proprietor  of  "The  Goose 
that  Laid  tiie  Golden  Egg,"  Is  it  honest,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  use  these  stimulating  drugs?  Would 
r  sensible  farmer  use  similar  methods  to  cause 
productiveness  in  his  horses,  cows,  sheep, swine, 
etc?  Why  would  he  refrain  from  doing  so?  Be- 
cause in  attempting  it  he  would  outrage  Na- 
ture's law,  and  nothing  but  ruin  could  follow 
such  practice. 

1  consider  procreativeness  in  poultry  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  mammal  family.  I  contend 
that  an  undue  production  of  eggs,  caused  by  the 
use  of  "egg-producing"  powders,"  impairs  the 
"vitality  of  eggs"  and  the  health  of  the  fowl. 
These  eggs,  if  hatched,  can  produce  nothing 
but  puny,  sickly  chicks,  a  mere  abortion  of  what 
Nature  intended  them  to  be.  The  fowl  so  stim- 
ulated is  worn  out.long  before  the  time  allotted 
for  its  fruitfulness  and  existence.  Such  over- 
stimulated  fowls  cannot  withstand  an  attack  of 
disease,  because  its  organs  are  insiduously  im- 
paired; it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  reaction, 
and  a  general  collapse  must  follow.  A  drink  of 
whiskey  administered  to  a  sick  but  absteminous 
man  will  often  save  his  life,  but  to  the  drunkard 
it  has  little  if  any  result.  The  use  of  stimulating 
drugs  on  fowls  Is  dangerous  because  unnatural. 
Where  does  the  fowl  in  its  natural  freedom  ob- 
tain the  supply^  of  potash,  capsicum,  sulphur, 
etc.,  that  poultry  theorists  say  we  must  use  to 
get  the  best  results  from  fowls?  These  egg- 
producing  powders  also  pander  to  the  greed  of 
the  dishonest  fancier,  who  takes  this  method  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  eggs  from  his  fowls, 
sells  the  same  to  the  confiding  public,  thereby 
"robbing '  them;"  for  I  do  not  think  that  three- 
tenths  of  such  eggs  will  hatch  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  As  soon  as  the  hens  are 
pumped  dry  of  eggs,  in  the  above  described  man- 
ner, they  are  sold  at  slightly  reduced  rates  to 
an  aspiring  amateur,  who,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, discovers  that  he  has  been  defrauded.  I 
know  a  party  who  went  into  the  fancy  poultry 
business,  who  bought  fowls  at  fancy  prices  from 
fanciers  located  in  various  States.  He 
kept  his  fowls  warmly  sheltered,  and  fed 
them  on  the  best  of  feed,  to  wit:  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  meal,  vegetables,  meat,  ground 
bone,  lime,  etc.  These  fowls  looked  well,  and 
were  always  in  good  condition,  yet  during  the 
ten  months  that  he  owned  them  they  did  not 
average  him  twenty-five  eggs  per  lien.  The 
chickens  hatched  were  weak  and  sickly;  not 
over  one-tenth  were  raised  to  marketable  size. 
It  was  a  great  loss  to  him,  and  he  sold  them  in 
disgust  at  whatever  price  he  could  obtain.  Why 
was  this?  I  think  I  can  explain,  as  follows: 
Many  fowls  sold  to  him  as  in  their  second  year 
had  passed  their  fourth,  but  most  of  the  hens 
had  been  irretrievably  injured  by  their  former 
owners  feeding  them  "egg-producing  powders." 

Yet  people  will  pay  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents 
for  a  pound  of  a  mixture  of  red  pepper  and  other 
cheap  nostrums,  backed  up  by  home-made  testi- 
monials, when  a  little  thought  should  teach 
them  that  the  vendors  know  about  as  much  about 
poultry  as  they  do  of  the  North  Pole.  The  sup- 
position that  a  hen  can  make  something  out  of 
nothing  is  preposterous. 


What  is  the  Matter  With  the  Brooder? 

That  our  readers  may  know  the  cause  of  diffi- 
culty with  brooders  we  give  below  a  letter  from 
Mr.  G.  W.  Parker,  Clyde,  Ohio,  who  writes: 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  chicks?  I  hatched 
ninety-five  in  an  incubator  and  put  them  in  a 
brooder.  They  did  well  for  a  few  days  and  then 
they  commenced  to  die,  as  many  as  seven  and 
eight  in  one  night,  (he  dead  ones  lying  under 
and  against  the  heater  or  tank.  They  have 
bowel  trouble,  and  some  are  stupid  and  drowsy 
on  coming  out  of  the  brooder.  They  seem  to 
crowd  some,  and  the  brooder  is  quite  warm.  I 
feed  equal  parts  of  ground  oats  and  corn  three 
and  four  times  per  day.  and  let  them  run  out  on 
warmest  days.  My  brooder  is  out  doors  and  I 
have  made  a  small  yard  for  them  to  run  in.  and 
they  are  fed  in  the  yard.  What  is  the  matter? 

The  cause  is  lack  of  heat  at  night.  Whenever 
chicks  crowd  together,  and  some  of  them  are 
found  dead  in  the  morning,  with  bowel  disease 
appearing  among  the  others,  it  indicates  lack  of 
warmth.  Many  persons  suppose  that  in  moder- 
ate, or  warm  weather,  no  heat  in  tin-  brooder  is 
needed.  Tins  is  a  mistake.  Even  in  July  very 
young  chicks  require  artificial  warmth,  and  es- 
pecially at  night. 
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July 


The  Laugshan  fowl  is  treated  of,  and  illustrated 
with  cuts,  of  fifty-four  different  subjects,  in  Tie 
Southern  Fancier  for  June  and  July.  Send  10  cents 
for  both  numbers  to  H.  A.  Kulms,  Pub.,  Altanta,  (ia. 


-\XT ANTED.—  Second-hand  incubator,  good  order. 
W  K.  A.  ROYVE,  Milford,  Delaware. 


E 


GGS.— From  finest  W.AYyans,S2.50  per  13.  B.P. 
Rocks,  ?2.00.     Mrs.  Ada  L.  Arndt,  Sullivan,  o. 

►IT  GAMES.  Irish  Black  Reds.  Eggs,  SI. 00  per 
13.    Dflw  Smith,  St.  Johnsville,  X.  V. 


E 


conomv  Feeding  Travs  and  Water  Founts.  Write 
for  price  list.    F\  L.HARRIS,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 


GV1IE  F  \NC1ERS!  Mail  vour  address  on  postal 
card  to  P.  W.  CAREW,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


A 


Bagwell,  Sharp,  Kv.,  Lang,  Brahs,  Coch,  F. 
.  R"s.,  Houdan,  Legs,  F.  Duck,  T.  Geeseeggs  1$. 


B 


arred  &  W.P.  Rocks.  S.  'Wyandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.   40-pp.  cat.  W.C.  HART,  Walden,  X.Y. 


DDflil  CD   SIZE  BROKEN  FLIJtT,  ?1.00per 

DnUILCn   bus.  Jno.  1. Mercer,  Leamau Place, Fa. 


B 


C 


B.R.Game  eggs,  ?2f113.  B-st  strain.  Stockunex- 
•  celled.  ,P.  A.  Arnold,  Strasburgh,  Tus  Co.,  O. 

rW.COOK,Poneto,Ind.,R.C.W.&B.  Leghorns, 
•  S.  Wyandotte  eggs,  15  SI. 2o,30$2.00.  Cockerels. 

k'rls,  bests.  C.  B.L.  Sl.00.  Eggs  W.  and  B.  P. 
Rocks,  31.00.    R.  OSTERHORX,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AH.  AIDERS,  Kulpsville,  Montgomery  Co., 
.  Pa. ,  Breeds  the  best  \V .  Dork . ,  W&B . Legs,  W. 
Min.  and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 

BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  in  season.   Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

"DRONZE  TURKEYS,  BARRED  PLT. 
JL>  ROCKS  and  LIGHT  RRAIIMAS  a  special- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAX  DOREX,  BUCKINGHAM,  III. 

Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Dks,  "Wire-haired 
Terriers  and  Shep.  Dogs.   Eggs.    China  Grove 
Foul. Y'ds,  Port  Alieu,  West  B.Rouge, La., F.F. Fell. 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns.  L.  Brahmas,  W.P. Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz.and  tes.  Prices  rea. 

rrrC  CflD  UflTPUIHP  from  Lt.  Brahmas 
tUUO  rUn  nAIUnlllb  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
A.  H.  JAMES,      -     -     Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

Eggs,  White,  Barred  &  Peacombed  P.  Rocks,  Silver 
&  White  Wyaus.   $2  per  13;  So  per  40.    Send  for 
Circular.  R.  R.  Fisher,  McConnell.  111. 


EGGS 

for  13. 


R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  SI. 00  for  13:  R.  C.  W. 
.  Leghorns  31.50  for  13;  W.  C.  B.  Polish  S2.00 
W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammonton, N  T 


Hammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators,  $10, 
$18andS2o:  brooders  ST.  Cat.  free.  W.  B.  Treat, 
(successor  to  W.  E.  Xewton),  Atlantic  City,  X.  J. 


r»E  ROSS  ITER,  Box  23?.  GIRARD.Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Seven  breeds  of  Game,  exhibition  and  pit 
fowls  &  eggs  for  sale.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 

I  IP  LIT  DDRUMAC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUnl  DnHnlllHO.  stuck.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator. Miss  H.M.Williams, Hammonton,  N  .J 


COLEGROVE'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Eggs  from  my  mammoth  stock  reduced  to?l  per  13. 

A.  D.  COEEGROVE,  Coitt,  Pa. 


AG.  NEESON.<'ommission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
•  try,  Game  *  Eggs.  333  Washington  St., 46  &  4s 
Bloomfield  St,  XewW  .Washington  Market,  X .  Y.  City 


-\\T   D.DOCNCE.  Elmira.  N.  T.   Breeder  of 
>V  •  Rlk  Mlnorcas.  Winners  of  all'prem. 
iniusat  Elmira  Show.   Eggs  for  sale. 


T  ook  here!  Eggs  from  prize  winning  Lang.,  S 
I  j  Wyan,  P.  Cochins,  B. Hamburg*,  $2  i>er  13.  M.  B. 
Turkeys  *2  per  9   H.  G.  Moorehouse,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


The  New  Enjr.  Poultry  nonse,  282  S.  Water 
(near  Lake),  Chicago,  111.  Cor. solicited  from  all 
breeders  of  fancy  poultry.  Hatching  eggs  from  all 
quarters  in  season.   Address  C.  E.  ROSEXTHAL. 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES,  GOEDEN 
Wyandottes,  Golden  and  Sllrer  Sebright 
Bantams  and  Rlaeh  Snmatras.  Efpajn  for 
sale.  KINTER  A  CO.,  IMU.hnrir.  Pa. 


Tlx©   x/v  nlte  Wonder. 

A  large,  fine  market  fowl,  bred  especially  for  laving 
and  market  qualities,  bv  Wm.  X.  French,  New 
Haven,  Vermont.    Eggs,  S2. 00  per  13. 


/~W\  per  13  eggs,  from  Black  Minorcas,  White 
O  JL.L"J  Wvandottes,  Buff  Cochins,  Black  Breast 
Red  Game,  F.  Rocks,  Brown  Legs  and  Lt.  Brahmas. 
Geo.  B.  Ulrlch,  Annville,  Lebanon  county,  Pa. 


Cf»  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  P  r  Chick  Feed 
For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  V.I.  For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


first  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

FEXXA. 


FOR  Sale.— 100  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan 
fowls  and  chicks  at  81  and  82  each.   These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
H.  A.  BRADKIIAW,  ELIZAV1LLE,  IND. 


OEENTANGX  BROODER.  Only  S5.  Pat- 
ented.  1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  O. 


~E>omona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  originated 
I  &  bred  by  I.C.B.SandsA  Son, Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  L. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  S2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


The  Oneen  of  Incnbators  — 200  eggs,  S25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D. 
Monlton,  Tauntou,  Mass. 

SBSSE1  WYANDOTTES 

Prize  A\  lnners  from  Frize  Strains. 
Bred  by  T.  Wilton  Hill,  Jamesburg,  Xew  Jersey. 


LIGHT  and  DARK  BRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  111.,  Dec.  "»9.  Also  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns  and  S.  P.  Hamburgs.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  ALFRED  DOTLE, 

139  30th  Street,       -      -      •     Chicago,  111. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 
monton Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Biaek  LANGSHANS 
ANCOIMStSoM 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,  - 


MINORCAS  BhVcS! 

CPPC     Send  stamp  for 
L.UUO.  Catalogue. 
-    -  PottsTille.  Pa 


ro p  W H 1TE  M 1  NO RC AS  w?oTE 

Bur.  The  I  JtSSu -ROBE  RTS.'iFo  wls  .' 

■  E'^;  :—  Efxit:,  pa.  - — .  :  cccs 


CIMC  rUin/TMC  FOB  SALE  at  a  bargain 
NUE  OnlbnCllO  of  the  following  varieties: 
WXANDOTTES.  EANGSHANS,  EIGHT 
BRAHMAS. PETMOl TH  ROCKS.  RROWN 
and  WHITE  EEGIIORXS.  REACH  BCFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DECKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Ejrgrs  now  Booked. 


-:- INDIAN  GAMES.-:- 

I  have  made  my  third  importation  of  these  grand 
birds,  direct  from  the  yards  of  James  Frayne  and 
Abbot  Bros.,  England.  Write  for  prices  and  partic- 
ulars to  Al'G.D.  ARNOLD.  Dillsbnrgh,  Pa. 


^MONITOR  INCUBATOR, 

Send  for  new  circular.   Drawer  69s. 
A.  F.  WIEEIAMS,  Bristol.  Conn.  ' 

E.  K.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  I'igs,  Lop-eared 
%     and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   X'orwalk,  Ohio. 


Tlio  ]\Tatioiial  Capital. 

The  City  of  Washington  isanobjectof  perennial  in- 
terest to  all  patriotic  Americans.  Xot  alone  because 
it  is  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  the  mightiest  and 
grandest  Republic  the  eartli  has  ever  known,  but  also 
on  account  of  its  material  magnificence.  All  Ameri- 
cans take  pride  in  its  beautiful  avenues,  majestic 
architecture,  stately  homes,  and  well  stored  galleries- 
and  museums  as  things  of  grandeur  and  beauty  in 
themselves,  apart  from  the  historic  interest  witli 
which  they  are  invested.  Itisahope  and  aspiration 
of  all  '  yo'i'.ng  America,  "  at  least,  to  some  time  or 
other  visit  the  Capital  of  his  country.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  offers  unequalled  facilities  in  aid 
of  this  desire.  All  its  through  trains  between  Xew 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  on  the  east,  and 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati.  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  on  the 
west,  pass  through  Washington.  Its  fast  express 
trains  are  vestibufed  from  end  to  end  and  heated  with 
steam.  Pullman's  latest  and  best  productions  in  the 
way  of  sumptuous  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  t  ars  are 
attached  to  all  its  through  trains.  The  present  man- 
agement of  the  B.&  O.  have  made  vast  improvements, 
in  the  last  two  vears,  and  the  road  is  to-day  one  of  the 
foremost  passenger  carrying  lines  in  the  country. 
Through  tickets  via  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  can  be  procured  at 
all  the  principal  ticket  offices  throughout  the  I  uited 
States. 


3VX  OKTETT 


■eSfOrder  your  periodicals  of  us, 
ami  save  money.  Look  at  this  list,  ^ 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan-  9  u 
ces  two  papers  for  less  than  the  prise  3  — 
of  one.  £ 


HUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS, great 

Roek  Island  Show,  Not.  30.  1S&9. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wvandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to  98)4.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  tor  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  M VNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  Z£r£fl*£ 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  111.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZOX,Prop'r".,Delavan,  Wis. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 


We  have  Volumes  1,2. 3, 
4.  and  5,  neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  for  SI  25,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols.  2, 
3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index, in  onevol- 
ume,  for  32.90,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  Vol.6  is  not  yet  bound,  nor  is  the 
Index  prepared,  but  will  be  announced  when  ready 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


American  Agriculturist  

"  Bee  Journal,  Chicago — 
"       Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  Xew  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

Christian  Herald,  Xew  York  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

California  Cackler  

DemoresCs  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  '■■ 

Farmer's  Review  

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farmer  and  Manufacturer  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Fanciers"  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  X.Y.. . 

Frank  Leslie"s  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

' '  Sunday  Magazine. . . 

Godev's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  


JOE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS  ON  EGGS. 

From  Pnre  Rred  Eiehl  Rrahmn,  SilTer 
Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Plymonth 
Rocks  and  White  and  Blaek  Minorca  Fowls 

to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Send 
for  Circular.  S2  for  13;  *3  for  2ii  Stock  for  sale.  Joe 
Graves,  Agt.Amer. Express, Black  RlTer.N.Y. 


Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal 

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weekly   

"  Monthly.  

"      Young  People. . 

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  


NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light   Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  lilack  Minor- 
cas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs 32.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free'itls.  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  X.  Y. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  even,- X  ew  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,   lie  are  prepared  to  furnish 'eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton, 


POULTRY  SOUTH. 


The  Southern 
Fancier.  Lead- 
ing poultry  pa- 
per South,  will  have  an  essay  oil  the  Langshan  Fowl 
in  June  and  July  issue.  Don't  miss  it.  Rest  medium 
for  ;advertisers  to  reach  greatest  number  Southern 
readers.  Subscription, 50 cents;  Single  copies, Scents, 
H.  A.  Hl'HSS,  Publisher,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


111.  London  Xews  (Am.  Ed.)  

III.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs.). . 
Rural  Xew-Yorker(seed  premium). 

Mothers  .Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry"  Breeder  

Xew  York  Tribune,  weekly  

World,  weekly  

Xew  England  Fancier  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  M  eekly  Press  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia — 

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  Xew  York  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Foultrynian   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry-  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only ) 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald  

Western  Poultry  Breeder  
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THE  RICKEYEIN- 
CC  BATOR  was  award- 
ed 1st  and  '2nd  premiums 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  1888,  and  1st 
premium  for  best  $50.00 
machine  at  N.  Y. Poultry 
Show,  1890.  Send  for  new 
eata.  for  1890.  Address 

Frank  Saumenig, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


CSOOO  HEWS 
TO  LADIES, 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  oar  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffee*, and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gol  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Sold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
„  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box 289.        31  and  33  Vfisey  St.,  New  York. 


CaAN  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra JHeavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
Si .  50  per  100  square 
feet,  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Kails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machines.lt  has  won  Its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  In  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  In  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to  98  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Bhows  and  at  all  oth^r  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
>xhibited.  .las.  Rankia,  Month  Eaatoa.  Mass. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture, 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
M'ooding  hoirses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultky  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultky  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POTOTRT  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


KILLING 


Send  fof 
Catalogue 
of 

Specialties 


POULTRY 
KNIFE  50C 


Wm.H.WI6M0REv 


107  S.  8th  ST.  PH1LA.  PA. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
26  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammoil- 
ton  Fanciei's.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hanimoii- 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 
Points  on  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
dress 12  W. 1st  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  where  we  have 
started  another  factory. 


WILLAU!)  KXAPP'S 
-BLACK  miNORCfiS 

Won'every  1st  and  special  prize  at  the  Great  New 
York  Show.  The  10  male  birds  that  won  special 
prize,  as  being  best  ten  in  the  class,  Head  my 
Breeding  Yards.  Eggs, §3  per  15:  ¥5  per  30.  I  have 
won  more  first  and  special  prizes  at  eight  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  shows  than  all  my  competitors  combined. 
New  Circular  Free 

WILLARD  KNAPP,FBb?uVS.V 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

E«i«S*  FROM  FIRST-tXASS  YARDS, 85.00 
Per  13,  S1»P«39.  Efies  FROM  SECOND- 
CLASS  YARDS, 81.00  Per  11  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P. Rocks.  BIRDS  forsale. 
1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 

CHAS.  M.  GRIFFING  &  SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


KNAPP  BEOS. 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes 

again  make  another  Sweeping;  Victory  at  the; 
great  New  York  Show,  Feb.  19th  to  -25th,  i«90.  Among 
the  many  prizes  won  wree  2d,  3d  and  -5th  on  cock,  2d  on 
hen;  1st,  .2d  and  3d  on  eoek'klst  on  pullets,  both 
varieties,  also  3d  and  4th  on  pullet,  including  the 
grand  sweepstake  special  in  gold  offered  for 
largest  and  best  display  of  W  hite  Leghorns  for 
best  male  and  for  best  female  reaching  a  score 
on  cockerel  of-97  points,  no  higher  scoring  male  bird 
on  exhibition  of  any  variety.  This  record  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  show  of  America,  together  with 
our  nnequalled  victories  at  21  of  the  greatest - 
exhibitions  ever  held  on  this  continent,  places  our 
strain  of  these  twonoble  varieties  still  at  the  heaU. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  pairs,  trios  or 
pens  at  low  prices  for  quality,  and  eggs  tor  hatch- 
ing at  83  per  setting,  85  for  two,  from  the  ten  best, 
matings  to  be  fonnd.  One  var-1  of  best  variety 
is  headed  by  the  1st  prize  cockerel  atN.  Y., each- 
being  highest-scoring  male  bird  shown  in  their  class. 
Send  for  circular,  giving  full  information  and! 
highest  prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder 
of  any  variety.    Address  us  at 

BOX  501,  fabius,;n.  y. 


LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LIKE. 

The  winners  of  '89  beget  the  winners  for '90.  600 
selected  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dans  and  W.  Wyandottes,  sired  by  "Ajax," 
"Cody,"  "Leo'"  and  "White  Prince,"  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day.  At  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  ex- 
hibitions won  36  First  and  Special  Premiums 
on  my  varieties.  I  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar. J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTES!  NOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorn*,  Eangshans,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
G.  Dorkings,  W.  C.  B.  and  \V.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hainburgs. 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Prt  dinines,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.  Guineas,  Pekin  Ducks,  WHITE  WY- 
ANDOTTES: Ef«s,  *.  per  13.  N.  Y.  Champion 
Exhibition  6am(t- Silver  Duckwings,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Red  Piles  and  Malays;  Duckwings,  Anda- 
lusians,  Japanese  and  Pekin  Bantams,  B. Silver 
Polish,  Imported  Dork  Rrahmas:  Eggs  $3. 
I  won  18 1st  and  sperialprfmiunix  at  If.  Y.,  Feb.  1886. 
THOS.  W.  ll'DM)W,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


GRIND  l»^B~$*ffi 


HARD  WILL 

4/v  lOO  per  cent,  i 


_  OysterSbells, 
Graham  Floor  k  Corn,  in  the 
(F.  Wilson's 
Patent). 
_  JO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  TOWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
tent  on  application,  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 

EA.  JOHNSON.  Vermillion,  Ohio,  breeds 
•  B.P.  Rocks  and  L. Brahmas  only.  Eighth  year. 
Wood  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  a  bargain. 


THE  FAMOCS  WHITEWASHES 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,MTg.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 

CDRUICLI  a  specialty  26  yearsw  X.  BENNETT, 
OrHHIOn  simman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.  Circular  free.' 


-:-SPLENDID  PREMIUMS-:- 

For  Obtaining  New  Subscribers! 

No.  of  Sua s.  Value. 

1  American  Live  Stock  Manual,  -      -      -  25. 

1  Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Infor- 
mation, 25- 

1  Favorite  Album  of  Songs  and  Ballads,  - 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders,  (Jacobs) 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks,  (Jacobs), 

1  "One  Thousand  Facts",  - 

1  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson), 
;  1  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  - 
!  1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18S7, ' ' 

1  Temperance  Volume,  .... 

1  White  Leghorns  (Stoddard),  - 

2  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (paper), 
2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  ... 
2  German  Silver  Check  for  Keys, 
2  Niles'  Poultry  and  Stock  Book, 
2  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs)  cloth, 
2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book, 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry,  ... 

3  One  Vear'sSub.  Farmer's  Magazine. 

3  Stencil  Plate  for  Clothing  or  Grain  Bags, 

4  Case's  Recipe  Book,  (cloth), 
4  Farmer's  Account  Book,  - 
4  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture 
8  American  Agriculturist,  ... 
8  The  Poultry  World,  (Stoddard's, ) 

10  Volume  I,  1'otn.TKY  Keepei:  (Bound)- 
10  Farmer's  Record  and  Account  Book,  - 
10  Gleason's  Family  Physician, 
10  Moore's  Universal  Assistant,    -     -'  - 
10  Setting  Langshan  Eggs,  - 
10  Setting  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs, 
10  Youth's  Companion oneyear(new  sub.) 
17  Polvoptieon  and  2<j0  pictures,  prepaid', 
50  Scotch  Collie  Pup,  - 
50  Bijou  Orchestrone,   -      -     -      -  - 
50  Celestina, 

N  OTE— Preminms  are  only  given  for  subscribers- 
at  50  cents  each,  and  not  on  subscribers  who  take  the 
60cent  combinations,  or  any  other  cheap  combination, 
as  that  of  course  allows  us  no  margin  for  premiums, . 
neither  can  a  person  send  in  their  own  subscriptior  . 
and  claim  a  premium  for  one  subscription. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

J.  K.  H.,  Easton,  Pa.— 1.  I  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  Poultry  Keeper  it  says  there  are  no 
rose  oomb  Plymouth  Rocks.  A  party  told  nie 
there  was  and  he  could  prove  it.  what  breed 
could  he  have  reference  to  ?  2.  How  many  fowls 
can  be  kept  in  a  coop  14x7,  having  a  ground 
floor,  and  then,  twenty  inches  above  that  a  board 
floor  ?  Last  year  I  cleared  about  $19  from  twelve 
hens. 

1.  There  are  no  rose  comb  Plymouth  Rocks 
your  friend  probably  referred  to  American 
Dominiques.  2.  Not  over  twenty-five. 

C.  C,  Harmony,  N.  J.— Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  little  chickens, 
and  give  some  cure:  they  gape  but  have  no 
worms  in  the  wind  pipe.  The  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  top  of  air  passage  are  lined  with  mucous 
membrane,  and  a  gape  extractor  inserted  in  the 
wind  pipe  sometimes  brings  out  long  pieces  of 
the  matter,  but  more  often  kills  them  ? 

They  have  roup.  Try  the  homeopathic  remedy 
— spongia. 

Mrs.  A.  W.,  Shelbyville,  111— What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  little  chickens?  Their  eyes  seem  to 
shut,  and  they  '•cheep-'  uutil  they  die. 

Examine  for  the  big  lice  on  their  heads. 

L.  D  G.,  Morrice,  Mich. — 1.  Would  you  advise 
feeding  butter  milk  to  chicks?  2.  At  what 
growth  should  clover  be  cut  to  feed  in  the  winter, 
and  what  length  would  you  cut  it  to  feed? 

1.  Yes,  if  fresh.  2.  Cut  the  clover  when  about 
to  bloom,  and  cut  as  short  as  half  an  inch  for 
feed. 

M.  J.  M.,  Keister,  Pa.— Please  give  a  cause  and 
remedy  for  little  turkeys  losing  the  power  of 
their  legs  or  not  being  able  to  walk  on  them 
whether  from  pain  or  weakness,  I  don't  know 
which  ? 

Probably  you  keep  them  too  closely  confined- 
and  on  board  floors. 

J.  J.  B.,  Roseland,  111.— 1.  I  have  a  chicken 
that  don't  lay  eggs  in  the  day-time  but  in  the 
night.  She  lets  the  soft-shell  egg  drop  while  she 
sits  on  the  roost.  What  is  the  reason?  2.  Are 
chickens  nine  month  old  too  young  to  breed 
from?  3.  What  chickens  are  the  best  winter 
layers,  which  summer,  and  which  are  the  best 
sitters?  4.  Is  this  good  food  for  young  chicks, 
eggs  boiled  hard  and  then  made  fine,  and  corn- 
. meal  mixed  with  oatmeal,  witli  warm  water?  5. 
Is  a  cross  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorn 
good  ? 

1.  Hen  is  very  fat.  2.  No.  3.  There  is  no 
choice.  4.  Yes,  except  it  is  better  to  mix  the  egg 
with  the  meal  raw,  and  not  boiled.  5.  Yes. 

J.  I.  S.,  Trenton,  N.  J.— My  "brooder  house." 
12x50,  is  adjoining  a  steam"  plant.  Pipes  and 
heat  can  be  very  easily  used.  Can  steam  be  as 
-successfully  used  as  hot  water  for  the  brooders? 

It  cannot.  The  heat  fluctuates  too  much. 


N.  J..  Zeandale.  Kan.— I  woukl  like  to  know 
if  you  ever  heard  of  bed  bugs  being  in  a  chicken 
house.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  stone  lien 
house,  and  it  is  full  of  bed  bugs.  What  is  a  good 
remedy  for  them  ? 

We  have.  Drench  the  house  with  kerosene. 

R.  F.  S.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.— I  would  like  to  know 
if  it  is  proper  to  take  chicks  away  from  hen  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  put  in  a  brooder, 
this  time  of  year,  and  if  1  must  have  a  brooder 
lor  each  lot  of  chicks  ? 

It  is  frequently  done.  A  brooder  should  ac- 
commodate from  fifty  to  100  chicks. 


W.  J.  L..Blue  Ball,  Pa.— Can  you  tell  me  why 
it  is  that  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  breed  to 
single  combs  ?  I  purchased  hens  of  one  yard, 
cock  of  another  yard,  and  they  all  have  fine  rose 
combs,  but  some' of  the  chicks  hatched  have 
single  combs.  Please  state  cause. 

They  should  all  have  rose  combs.  There  is 
something  wrong  in  the  breeding. 


D.  F.  A.,  Winona,  Can.— My  incubator  hav- 
ing been  tampered  witli  by  a  meddlesome  per- 
son yesterday,  went  up  to  112  degrees  last  night. 
It  is' the  6th  day  since  set.  Will  the  germ  in  the 
eggs  he  killed  ? 

Not  if  for  but  a  short  time. 


A.  L.  A..,  Plymouth.  Me.— Can  you  send  me 
directions  how  to  make  a  heat  regulator,  or 
where  to  buy  a  perfectly  reliable  one  ?  What 
do  they  cost  ? 

There  is  no  regulator  made  that  will  fit  any 
kind  of  incubator,  but  you  might  write  to  J.  H. 
Bunnell  &  Co.,  106  Liberty  St..  New  York  City, 

;u.Y. 


O.  E.B.,  Marshfield,  Mass.— 1.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  of  small  chicks  eyes  being 
closed  up.  They  seem  to  eat  well  enough,  but 
have  to  fish  their  eyes  open.  What  is  good  for 
the  trouble?  2.  Should  White  Javas  be  white 
when  hatched?  3.  How  old  can  you  keep  a  light 
Brahma  cock  to  breed  from? 
.  1.  Sponge  with  warm  water  and  give  a  drop  or 
two  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  2.  Yes.  3.  About 
two  years. 

C.  B.  Warrensburg.O. — Can  you  hacth  with  in- 
cubator in  summer?  I  have  heard  some  say  that 
thunder  would  kill  chicks,  but  I  never  see  any- 
thing in  the  papers  in  regard  to  it. 

Yes ;  thunder  does  not  harm  them. 

C.  F.  D.,  Mountville,  Pa.— Is  hot  air  as  good  to 
use  in  an  incubator  as  hot  water  is? 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  preference.  Some  prefer 
one  and  some  the  other. 


W.  J.  S.,Berea,  O.— WTill  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  if  the  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  are 
standard  birds,  also  are  they  fully  as"good  lay- 
ers as  the  single  comb  strain? 

They  are  equal  in  all  respects. 

0.  K.,  Elkshorn,  Wis.— 1.  Why  is  it  my  eggs 
don't  hatch?  Yards  contain  from  four  to  ten 
hens,  feed  the  same  as  heretofore,  also  keep 
eggs  same  as  before?  2.  If  I  change  cockerels 
about  how  long  before  eggs  will  be  effected?  3. 
How  high  may  heat  in  an  incubator  run  for  a 
day  or  so  without  injury  during  first  week? 

1.  Hens  probably  too  fat.  2.  In  about  five 
days.  3.  Not  over  107. 

B.  F.  B..  Brockton,  Mass.— When  is  the  proper 
time  to  start  incubators? 
October. 


The  Size  of  Eggs  and  the  Chicks. 

Mr.  H.  Harmse,  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  asks  regarding 
the  influence  of  the  eggs  on  the  size  of  the 
chicks,  and  writes  as  follows  on  the  matter: 

I  would  like  to  know,  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  if  a  small  egg  indicates  a  large  chick, 
or  if  I  would  get  a  small  bird.  1  sent  for  two  set-  • 
tings  of  large  Plymouth  Rocks, of  a  large  breeder, 
and  he  sent  me  very  small  eggs.  I  expected  to 
get  large  eggs.  Have  made  an  incubator  accord- 
ing to  your  paper  and  it  works  like  a  brick,  I 
think  your  paper  is  a  dandy. 

While  we  do  not  believe  very  small  eggs  should 
be  used  yet  we  have  seen  strong  chicks  from 
small  eggs.  Eggs  of  normal  size  are  better  than 
those  rather  large  or  small.  It  of  course  affects 
the  size  of  the  newly-hatched  chick,  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  a  small  chick  may  grow  to  as  large 
size  as  one  larger. 


Those  Snakes  in  Eggs. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  Drayton  Island,  Fla., writes 
us  as  follows  in  regard  to  some  Jsnakes  a  sub- 
scriber found  in  his  eggs: 

Those  snakes  were  all  right.  Don't  all  snakes 
hatch  from  eggs?  We  plow  up  snake  eggs  every 
year  in  this  State.  Probably  the  snake  laid  her 
eggs  in  the  fowl  house  instead  of  in  the  sand. 
Snake  eggs  are  long.  The  next  one  we  plow  up 
I  will  forward  to  you. 

We  hope  Friend  Wright  will  not  send  us  any 
such  eggs.  We  accept  the  explanation.  Our 
education  on  snakes  has  been  sadly  neglected, 
and  we.fear  that  to  send  them  to  us  for  inspec- 
tion would  be  casting  pearls  before— well,  don't 
send. 


M.  F.  M.,  Halifax.N.  S.— Is  it  safe  to  send  eggs 
from  New  York  to  this  place? 
Yes, 


J.  F.  L.,  Nickerson.Kan.— 1.  Is  white  oak  bark 
tea  injurious  to  chickens  when  used  as  medi- 
cine? 2.  Is  it  injurious  to  throw  wood  ashes 
under  the  roost?  3.  Will  it  injure  hens  for  them 
to  eat  wood  ashes? 

1.  No.  2.  Injures  the  manure.  3.  No 


I.  N.  T.,  Sabillasville,  Md.— Our  chickens 
have  scours.  Is  there  a  cure? 

Probably  due  to  too  much  grain  food.  Give 
plenty  of  grit  and  change  the  food,  also  give 
charcoal. 


Charging  the  Labor. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Harris,  Kensington  Station,  N.  Y., 
gives  a  statement  of  his  receipts  and  expenses, 
which  we  present  below.  He  says : 

Here  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  April  1st, 
1889,  fowls  on  hand,  twelve  hens  and  three 
roosters:  April  1st,  1890,  total  fowls  on  hand, 
forty-eight  hens  and  four  roosters;  increase, 
thirty-six  hens,  one  rooster.  To  raise  these  I  set 
sixteen  settings  of  fifteen  eggs  each,  hatohed 
142  chicks,  killed  to  eat  aud  sell,  twenry-nine, 
and  fifty-two  died,  and  nineteen  are  missing. 
li,  cost  for  twelve  months  feed,  literature,  etc., 
$37.  They  laid  1660  eggs,  which  averaged  at  fif- 
teen cent's  per  dozen,  138  dozens,  $20.70.  Labor 
is  not  counted.  Eggs  set,  $3;  feed,  etc.,  $37: 
loss,  $7.10:  total  expenses,$47.10.  Receipts  were 
increase  of  fowls.  $26;  eggs,  $20.7U:  fowls  sold, 
$8.70;  total,  $35.40 ;  leaving  a  profit  of  $8.30.  The 
above  shows  that  it  pays  to  keep  fowls  for  one 
reason,  if  no  other,  you  are  sure  your  eggs  and 
poultry  are  fresh,  and  this  is  a  profit  left  if  one 
hour's'labor  at  twenty  cents  per  hour  each  day 
is  charged.  The  above  fowls  are  a  scrub  lot, 
kept  in  a  house  8x10  feet,  one  window  and  one 
door.  The  yard  is  made  of  lath  and  boards, and 
is  24x30  feet  square.  From  April  1st  to  Septem- 
ber 1st  they  do  not  have  fifty  hours  outside  of 
this  yard.  'Hereafter  I  shall  keep  Brown  Leg- 
horns, and  only  twenty-five  of  them  to  the  same 
space.  Oats,  corn,  pluck  once  a  month,  wheat 
the  same,  sunflowor  leaves,  a  few  every  day, 
while  thevlast.  Hoping  this  will  prove  suitable, 
I  will  close  with  the  remark,  if  all  hands  would 
keep  a  few  fowls  their  neighbors'  flocks  would 
not  be  such  an  eyesore  and  nuissnce. 

Mr.  H.  credits  the  $8.30  to  one  hour's  labor 
each  day,  at  twenty  cents  an  hour.  Now,  If 
those  who  have  a  few  hours  extra  time  will  put 
plenty  of  work  in  the  house  and  yards,  and 
charge  the  hens  with  it,  the  same  as  for  food, 
they  will  be  surprised  how  well  they  will  be  re- 
paid for  their  trouble.  Mr.  H.  only  received 
fifteen  cents  a  dozen  for  his  eggs,  and  kept  too 
many  fowls  in  his  poultry  house. 


Questions  that  are  Pertinent. 

A  subscriber  at  Champaign,  111.,  asks  two 
questions  which  are  proper  at  this  time,  espe- 
cially as  the  birds  will  soon  moult.  He  says: 

1.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  force 
poultry  to  moult  early,  so  as  to  have  them 
through  moulting  by  the  first  of  August,  to  have 
them '.ready  for  exhibition  at  county  fairs;  if 
so,  what  is  best  to  feed,  and  how  much  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  hens?  2.  For  an  all-purpose 
fowl  do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks,  or  AVyandottes; 
if  so,  which  breed  would  yo.u  give  the  prefer- 
ence?; 

The  moulting  period  is  but  slightly  controlled, 
but  the  feeding  of  sun  flower  seeds,  linseed 
meal,  or  other  foods  rich  in  oil,  are  said  to  hasten 
the  process  of  moulting.  No  quantity  can  be 
named,  as  it  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
hens.  There  is  no  all-purpose  breed.  Each  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  We  doubt 
if  any  person  can  select  one  of  the  breeds  men- 
tioned and  claim  it  t-o  be  the  best  without  meet 
ing  opposition. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Hereafter  the  combination  price  of  Fanciers' 
Gazette  and  Poultry  Keeper  will  be  si. 10  instead 
of  1.00 

Indexes. — We  now  have  on  band  indexes  to 
volumes  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Very  complete  and 
useful,  10 cents  each. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  they 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  them  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  they  will  Insuffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Niles'  Illustrated  Poultry  and  Stock  Book  is 
a  practical  treatise  on  Raising  and  Managing 
Poultry.  Swine  and  other  live  stock.  One  hun- 
dred pages,  forty  illustrations,  price  fifty  cents, 
or  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  and  this  book 
both  for  only  sixty  cents. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  une  >  were  at  first  aaver- 
tlsed  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid, For  82.90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  $2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  inste'ad  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson).  White  Leghorns 
(Stoddard),  Amer.  Live  Stock  Manual  (128  pp.), 
Artistic  Embroidery  (130pages), Favorite  Album 
to  Songs  and  Ballads,  Scribner's  Lumber  and 
Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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The  Muscovy. 

The  illustration  we  give  is  of  a  Muscovy  Drake, 
drawn  by  Sewell,  and  owned  by  Mr.  T.  Fai  rer 
Packham,  East.  Orange,  N.Jersey.  As  the  Mus- 
covy differs  from  other  breeds,  we  give  an  ani- 
cle  referring  to  it  from  the  Monthly,  which 
states  that  perhaps  the  most,  "useful  and  orna- 
mental" of  the  duck  tribe  is  the  Muscovy. 
Beauty  in  everything  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  yet 
there  ire  few  people  who  are  not  struck  with 
some  of  the  rare  and  pleasing  characteristics  of 
the  quaint  old  Muscovy. 
Size  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  breed.and 

.  although  mere  size  is  not  an  attribute  of  beauty, 
yet.  in  the  poultry  world  it  is  usually  counted  as 
such.   The  drakes  are 
much  larger  than  the 
dut'KS, frequently  weigh- 
ing twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds  each. 
They  are  of  various 

■  colors",  the  most  common 
being  black  and  white, 
blue  and  white  and 
white,  but  occasionally 
red  or  duns  and  mottled 
specimens  are  met  with. 
If  black  and  white,  they 
should  be  deep  and  lus- 
trous in  color,  witli  the 
whole  surface.  01  the 
plumage  a  rich  metalic 
lustre  or  sheen.  Ifblue, 
a  pale  uniform  slate  blue 
throughout,  as  free  from 
blotches  as  possible.  If 
white,  a  pure  spotless 
flake  white,  absolutely 
free  from  an»  yellow 
tinge.  In  the  black  and 
white  or  blue  and  white 
specimens,  evenly 
marked  birds  are  the 
most  highly  prized,  and 
-solid  colored  ducks  with 
white  s  h  o  ul  d  e  rs  (of 
which  our  frontispiece 
is  a    life-like  iJlustra- 

*  tion),  if  good  in  other 
points,  are  generally 
successful  in  capturing 
the  first  prize,  and  they 
richly  deserve  it,  for 
much  care,  patience  and 

.study  is  required  to  pro- 
duce them;  birds  an- 
swering this  description 
have  no  white  in  any 
part  of  their  plumage 
until  after  the  second 
moult. 

The  Muscovy  differs 
from  any  other  breed  of 
duck,  in  having  the  top 
of  the  head  covered  with 
a  ridge  of  little  narrow 

■curly  or  wavy  feathers, 
forming  a  kind  of  elon- 
gated crest.  This  crest- 
like tuft  of  feathers  is 
not  conspicuous,  indeed, 

it;  is  hardly  visible,  e.\cept  at  the  will  of  its 
owner.  If  the  bird  is  alarmed  or  excited, 
the  crest  instantly  becomes  elevated.  The, 
drake  is  of  a  most  jealous  nature  and  very  at- 
tentive to  his  wives,  for  if  one  is  separated 
i'rom  him,  even  fo)  a  few  minu  es,  or  when  she 
returns  to  him  after  laying,  lie  meets  her  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  his  crest  rises  to  the  heighth  of 
perfection,  and  a  long  conversation  ensues,  but 
all  is  said  in  a  low,  hoarse  whisper ;  at  no  time 
■are  they  a  noisy  bird,  never  quacking  like  other 
•ducks, and  for  this  reason  are  admirably  adapted 
'for  cities,  or  where  houses  are  situated  closely 
together,  for  the  owner  may  not  always  get  the 


full  solemnity  of  the  noise  made  by  a  flock  of 
common  ducks,  but  his  neighbors  do.  The 
drake  is  minus  the  two  curled  feathers  found  in 
the  tail  of  all  other  breeds.  They  are  capital 
layers  of  a  large  rich  egg,  and  their  flesh  is  ex- 
cellent, although  the  liking  for  the  peculiar  fla- 
vor is  considered  by  some,  to  be  an  acquired 
taste. 

In  many  other  habits  they  resemble  no  other 
breed  of  domestic  duck,  one  of  which  is,  that 
they  prefer  to  perch  like  a  hen  at  night:  the 
rapid  and  continuous  to  and  fro  motion  of  the 
head  and  the  movement  from  side  to  side  of  the 
tail  are  peculiar  to  the  Muscovy  only. 

Their  eggs  are  frequently  deposited  in  the 
hollow  of  some  tree,  in  the  roofs  of  old  barns  or 


on  that  of  any  other  breed,  weight  for  weight. 
The  progeny,  however,  will  not  breed;  they  are 
sterile. 

Briefly,  the  Muscovy  is  a  very  large,  noble, 
powerful-looking  duck ;  body  'long  and  boat 
shaped;  back  long  and  flat;  breast  broad  and 
full ;  neck  long  and  well  arched  ;  head  long  and 
large  with  crest  on  top; beak  very  stout,  strong 
and  wide:  eyes  large,  bright,  expressive  and 
brown  in  color:  face  a  deep  rich  red  covered 
with  caruncles,  the  more  and  larger  the  better; 
wings  exceedingly  long  and  powerful;  legs 
rather  short,  but  very  stout  and  strong;  toes 
straight  and  stronc,well  webbed  together  jnails 
large  and  horny ;  tail  feathers  very  long,  espe- 
cially the  middle  ones :  the  plumage  as  hard, 
glossy  and  lustrous  as  pos- 
sible; size,  the  larger  the 
better;  drakes  vary  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pounds; 
ducks,  seven  to  ten. 


COLORED  MUSCOVY  DRAKE. 

Winner  of  first  prize  at  New  York.  Charleston.  Mt.  Holly,  and  other  places 
Owned  by  T.  Farrer  Racbham,  East  Orange,  Mew  Jersey 

out  buildings,  and  at  all  times  they  prefer  for 
their  nest  some  quiet,  secluded  spot.  The  duck, 
during  the  time  of  incubation,  always  covers  up 
her  eggs  with  down,  feathers,  etc.,  when  off  in 
the  search  of  food.  They  are  of  a  tame,  quiet, 
but  malicious  disposition,  and  should  one  drake 
take  a  dislike  to  another,  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall,  and  if  there  is  no  chance  of  escape  it 
will  soon  be  a  case  of  "ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust"  with  one  or  the  other. 

For  market  purposes,  the  Muscovy  makes  a 
grand  cross  with  any  of  our  large  breeds  of 
ducks,  as  the  young  mature  early,  attain  a  great 
size,  ami  there  is  more  meat  on  the  carcass  than 


The  Judges  Mutnal 
Admiration  Society. 

"I  admire  you  and  you 
admire  me,"  is  about  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the 
judge's  association,  the 
advocates  of  which  lay 
great  stress  on  the  claim 
that  it  is  to  "harmonize" 
something.  The  Poultry 
News  has  but  one  defence, 
which  runs  this  way: 

As  we  said  last  month, 
the  Judge's  Association 
don't  propose  to  run  the 
A.  P.  A.,  and  the  A.  P. 
A.  won't  run  it.  They  are 
separate  firms,  gentlemen. 
If'a  body  of  men,  yea, 
gentlemen,  too,  cannot 
form  an  association  for 
a  mutual  exchange  of 
ideas,  views  and  pleasant 
intercourse  in  a  civilized 
land,  it  seems  to  us  very 
queer,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  greatly 
amused  at  the  ludicrous 
endeavors  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  tryintr  to  tack  the 
Judges'  Association  cn 
some  other  Association. 

Just  what  we  object  1 1  is 
just    what    is  claimed 
above.  It  is  not  responsi- 
ble to  the  A.  P.  A.,  yet  it 
usurps,  the  privilege  of 
making  its  own  rules  for 
the  government  of  judging 
at  shows  operated  under 
the  laws  of  the  A.  P.  A.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  any  body  of  men  organizing,  but  if 
rules  for  judging  fowls  at  shows  are  to  be  made 
let  the  work  be  done  by  the  members  of  the 
A,  P.  A.,  arid  not  by  those  puffed  up  with  self- 
conceit,  and  who  aim  to  have  a  little  monopoly 


of  their  own.  

It  is  dangerous  at  all  times,  and  especially  in 
hot  weather,  to  have  sick  birds  running  with  the 
flock.  Kill  them  or  put  them  in  the  hospital. 
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ANAT031Y  OF  THE  FOWL. 

A  Description  of  the  Fowl.— Functions 
of  the  Crop,  the  Liver,  and  the 
process  of  Digestion. 

From  the  French  of  V.  La  Ferre  de  Boo  we 
take  the  following,  which  we  present  to  our 
readers  with  the  view  of  giving  them  additional 
information  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  fowls, 
the  several  parts  of  the  body,  process  of  diges- 
tion, etc.  It  is  worth  keeping  for  reference,  it 
says : 

THE   ANATOMY  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  FOWL.— THE 
HEAD. 

The  head  of  the  fowl  is  composed  of  two  parts 
— a  cranium  and  a  face  ;  the  cranium,  relatively 
voluminous,  is  composed  of  several  bones,  the 
sutures  of  which  in  chickens  are  verp  visible, and 
disappear  completely  in  adults. 

The  bones  of  the  face  comprise  the  two  super- 
ior maxillae,  the  vomer,  the  square  bone,  the 
incisive  bone,  and  the  inferior  maxillae.  All 
these  bones  are  small,  but  very  elongated.  The 
orbits  are  very  large,  whereas  the  bony  wall 
which  separate's  them  is,  on  the  contrary,  very 
thin. 

THE  BEAK. 

The  beak  is  divided  into  a  superior  and  infer- 
ior mandible ;  the  jaw,  or  superior  mandible.has, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  union  with  the  cranium,  a 
mobility  which  is  not  seen  in  mammalia.  The 
two  nostrils,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  superior 
mandible  of  the  beak  are  narrow.and  their  pro- 
jection of  no  account.  The  nasal  cavities  are  not 
deep  and  are  equally  sepaiated  by  a  septum. 
They  open  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth  by  a  sim- 
ple slit,  long,  narrow  and  longitudinal,  and  fur- 
nished with  small  indentations.  This  slit  opens 
when  the  bird's  head  is  towards  the  ground  or 
in  its  natural  position,  and  it  shuts  when  raised. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  anatomical  disposition 
that  fowls  when  they  drink  are  obliged  to  raise 
their  heads. 


The  neck  is  composed  of  vertebras  of  great 
flexibility.  The  trunk,  on  the  contrary,  is  little 
movable ; the  dorsal  parts,  lumbar  and  sacral,  of 
the  spinal  column,  from  an  axis  nearly  inflexi- 
ble, on  which  is  articulated  a  basin  entirely  im- 
movable, and  a  thoracic  cage  formed  by  ribs,  of 
which  the  vertebral  portion  and  the  sternal  por- 
tion are  equally  bonv,  and  articulate  themselves 
toward  the  middle  part  of  the  flank. 

BREAST  BONE. 

The  sternam  or  breast  bone  is  a  large  body 
shield,  capable  of  giving  a  large  insertion  to  the 
motive  power  of  the  wing;  that  surface  is,  more- 
over, enlarged  by  a  projecting  blade,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  brechet,  and  is  prominent 
on  the  whole  of  the  medium  line  of  the  sternum. 
This  brechetis  more  or  less  developed, according 
to  the  power  of  flight  of  the  bird.  Birds  that  have 
short  wings  have  no  brechet  at  all,  whereas  in 
birds  of  prey  it  is  very  developed,  and  also  hook- 
ed. With  certain  species  of  birds  it  is  even  hol- 
low and  replaced  by  an  air-bag.  The  anterior 
member  is  conformed  in  the  wing,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  shoulder  is  strengthened  by  a  double 
caviculated  apparatus,  the  merry-thought  and 
sidesman,  which  rest  on  the  sternum,  or  breast 
bone.  The  dimensions  of  the  merry-thought 
vary  in  birds  according  to  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  wings, and  it  is  missing  in  birds  with 
short  wings. 

THE  WINGS. 

The  humerus  or  bone  of  the  arm,  the  radius 
and  ulna,  or  forearm,  offer  nothing  remarkable, 
but  thQ  end  of  the  wing,  or  the  hand,  is  formed 
like  a  stump,  in  which  can  be  distinguished  a 
thumb  and  a  finger,  more  or  less  rudimental 
with  two-joints.  This  mechanism,  moved  by 
powerful  muscles,  produces  the  basis  of  an  in- 
strument of  locomotion  really  formed  by  the 
feathers.  On  their  posterior  border,  the  hand, 
forearm  and  arm  bear  the  feathers  of  the  wing, 
the  force  and  dimensions  of  which  are  diminish- 
ed as  they  get  nearer  the  body. 

'  THE  LEGS. 

The  posterior,  or  abdominal  member,  is  con- 
formed for  perching  or  walking.  It  is  composed 
of  a  femur,  or  thigh  bone ;  of  a  tibia,  or  leg  bone ; 
then,  instead  of  the  tarsus  or  metatarsus,  comes 
a  single  bone,  called  bone  of  the  tarsus,  which 
represents  these  two  parts.and  gives  internally 
attachment  to  the  toes.  These  are  four  in  number, 
three  before  and  one  behind,  and  some  breeds 
have  five.  The  knee  is  called  the  patella  and  the 
heel  caJeanei;m, or  os  calcis— heel-bone.  The  bone 
of  the  tarsus  or  canon  represents  the  foot  of  the 
hen,  but  she  does  not  set  it  on  the  ground,  walk- 
ing on  the  toes,  which  are  extended  so  as  to  give 
her  a  better  basis  of  support. 

THE  CROP. 

There  exists  in  the  hen  three  pockets,  or  sto- 
machic dilations.  The  first  pocketis  verv  visible 
to  the  eye  when  full  of  food,  and  is  called  the 


crop.  A  little  further  on  in  the  breast  is  the 
oesophagus,  which  contracts  and  expands  so  as 
to  form  a  second  pocket,  with  thick  and  gland- 
ular walls,  and  which  is  called  ventricule  suc- 
centurie. 

THE  GIZZARD. 

Finally,  next  to  the  above  1s  found  a  third 
cavity,  very  muscular  aad  strong.known  bv  the 
name  of  the  gizzard.  The  crop  is  the  recep"tacle 
of  grain  swallowed  by  the  fowl.  It  is  in  this  first 
pocket  that  digestion  takes  place.  The  oesopha- 
gus takes  root  from  the  back  of  the  beak,  runs 
along  the  neck,  behind  the  trachea,  and  ends  in 
the  abdomen  or  belly,  a  little  to  the  left.  The 
work  of  t  he  gizzard  is  to  triturate  the  food  which 
the  V"  l  can  not  masticate.  Small  stones  swal- 
lowed by  tire  hen  are  found  in  the  gizzard. which 
some  naturalists  say  facilitate  that  operation. 
They  state  that  the  lining  of  the  gizzard  is  form- 
ed of  an  extremely  strong  muscle,  which  con- 
tracts to  nearly  touching.so as  to  grind  the  grain 
between  the  stones.  This  the  author  doubts, 
very  pertinently,  saying  that'it  is  but  an  hypoth 
esis  which  it  would  be  irnpossible  to  prove. 


Upon  the  process  through  which  the  food 
passes,  the  author  wisely  quotes  from  a  distin- 
guished French  veterinary  surgeon,  M.  Mariot- 
Didieux,  as  follows,  supporting  his  opinion: 
"After  a  further  strangulation  and  a  short  pass- 
age, the  food  is  sent  into  the  third  pocket  or  giz- 
zard. This  last  stomach  is  formed  by  a  thick 
and  very  strong  muscular  membrane  ;the  exter- 
nal fibres  are  of  a  sinewy  nature,  and  of  a  nacre- 
ous (pearl)  color:  the  internal  membrane  which 
lines  the  gizzard  is  very  thin,  fibrous  and  hard; 
it  secretes  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  whic  h  ap- 
pears to  have  the  property  to  dissolve  stones, 
principally  carbonate  of  lime.  Silicate  of  potash 
(flint)  requires  a  longer  process.  Liquids  taken 
as  drink  appear  to  be  absorbed  by  the  first  and 
second  stomachs ;  they  are  never  found  in  the 
gizzard  unless  in  case  of  disease.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  a  hen  eats,  when  in  health. about 
three  grammes  (forty-eight  pennyweight,  Troy), 
of  calcareous  or  silicious  sand  a  day. 

VALUE  OF  GRIT. 

Most  naturalists  and  writers  on  poultry  have 
been  unanimous  in  attributing  this  phenomenon 
to  the  necessity  that  all  gallinaceous  birds  have 
to  eat  gravel  and  stones  to  facilitate  their  diges- 
tion ;  the  stones,  according  to  these  writers,  ful- 
fill the  office  of  masticating  organs  or  triturators 
of  food.  Without  absolutely  denying  this  opin- 
ion, so  generally  admitted,  we  think  the  useful- 
ness of  the  stones,  considered  as  triturators.  is 
but  secondary,  and  that  their  principal  use  is  to 
furnish,  by  their  dissolution  in  the  gastric  bag  of 
the  third  stomach  or  gizzard,  the  salts  of  lime, of 
albumen  and  of  silex.  This  opinion  is  the  result 
of  experiments  we  have  made  on  this  subject. 
In  depriving  for  four  months  some  fowls  of  all 
sorts  of  stones  or  sand,  we  remark  that  the  shells 
of  the  eggs  were  much  thinner,  and  that  the 
albuminous  white  of  the  egg  was  much  more 
liquor  than  in  the  egg  of  fowls  which  had  their 
liberty.  The  yolk  showed  no  difference.  Are 
we  not  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  hen 
seeks  for  stones  and  sand,  especially  those  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  by  natural  instinct,  so  as  to 
procure  for  her  ecomomy  the  salts  indispensable 
to  her  existence,  and  for  her  eggs  the  elements 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  shell? 

THE  STOMACH. 

The  ventricule  succenturie  secretes  the  gastric 
juice  and  represents,  according  to  that  view, the 
real  stomach.  The  intestine  which  completes 
the  digestive  canal  of  the  hen  joins  on  a  cloaca, 
that  is  to  say.  a  pocket  into  which  also  opens  the 
ureters  bringing  the  urine,  and  the  canal  which 
forms  the  passage  of  the  egg  to  be  laid.  The 
urine  mixes  with  the  excremental  matter  which 
proceeds  from  the  intestine,  and  these  are 
ejected  all  together.  The  urine  of  birds  is  always 
concrete ;  it  is  composed  of  uric  acid  and  sundry 
urates;  in  the  droppings  it  forms  the  white  mat- 
ter that  detaches  itself  from  the  dark  portion, 
which  is  the  real  excremental  part.  The  sali- 
vary glands  are  small  in  fowls,  and  produce  a 
liquid  thick  and  slimy,  but  the  quantity  is  very 
small. 

THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  very  large,  and  divided  into  two 
lobes  of  equal  size.  The  gall  bladder  is  large 
and  contains  a  thick  bile,  very  bitter,  which 
gives  the  flesh  a  very  disagreeable  ta«te,  if  the 
fowl  is  not  drawn  soon  after  it  is  killed .  As  to 
the  surroundings  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  it 
is  sufficient  to- say  that  the  pancreas,  or  pancre- 
atic gland,  in  gallinaceous  birds  is  very  much 
developed.-  This  pancreas  pours  the  pancreatic 
juice,  like  the  liver,  into  the  intestines  by  two 
small  tubes  in  the  centre  of  the  duodenum,  far 
from  the  pylorus, which  facilitates  the  intestinal 
digestion. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  very  small,  of  cylindrical  shape, 
and  placed  behind  the  liver.  Its  functions  seem 
to  be  to  keep  in  reserve  and  prepare  the  blood 
used  as  one  of  the  secretions  necessary  to  diges- 
tion. 


CIRCULATORY  APPARATUS. 


Th°  circulatory  apparatus  offers  no  important 
difference  from  that  of  mammals.  It  exists,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  bv  means  of  a  heart 
with  four  cavities,  and  the  distribution  of  arter- 
ies is  the  same.  Their  blood  is,  however,  a  little 
warmer,  and  contains  elliptical  globules  of  small 
dimensions.  Respiration  takes  place  by  lungs, 
which  are  found  in  the  posterior  and  superior 
part  of  the  breast  adhered  to  the  ribs,  and  main- 
tained below  by  a  resisting  membrane  moved 
by  muscular  power  to  work  the  inhaling  and 
breathing  out  process.  The  lungs  are  pierced 
wi  h  holes,  so  as  to  permit  the  air  to  circulate  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  even  in  the  cavities  of  the 
bones.  The  air  is  brought  into  these  organs  by 
a  very  long  aerial  tube,  of  which  the  windpipe 
and  bronchia  possess  complete  cartilaginous 
rings.  But  the  most  singular  disposition  of  the 
respitory  apparatus  of  the  fowl  is  the  existence 
of  large  cells  of  air  in  the  breast  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  hen 
requires  and  absorbs  in  her  interior  a  quantity 
of  air  much  larger  in  proportion  than  with  mam- 
malia. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

With  all  birds  ihe  aerial  reservoirs  are  nine  in 
number,  viz.,  the  thoracic  bag,  placed  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  thorax ;  the  two  cervical  reser- 
voirs, situated  at  the  base  of  the  neck ;  the  two 
anterior  diphragmatic  reservoirs,  placed  be- 
tween the  two  diaphragms;  and  the  posterior 
diaphragmatic  reservoirs,  also  placed  between 
the  two  diaphragms,  behind  the precediugones ; 
and  finally  the  two  abdominal  reservoirs.plaeed 
againts  the  superior  walls  of  the  atdomen.  Of 
these  nine  reservoirs,  the  first  is  single  or  sym- 
metrical, the  others  are  double,  and  disposed 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  median  plane.  ]Si> 
doubt  these  numerous  vesicles,  filled  w'th  hot 
air  at  104°  Fahr.,  lighten  the  body  of  the  hen 
when  she  flies,  but  the  writer  does  net  at  all 
affirm  that  this  is  the  onlv  use.  as  the  domestic 
fowl  never  flies  to  any  height  in  the  air. 

The  skin  of  the  fowl  is  covered  w.th  feathers. 
Each  feather  is  composed  of  a  stem,  the  base  of 
which  is  hollow,  and  inserted  in  the  bulb ;  and  of 
barbs  which  are  furnished  with  down,  hardly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  integumental  ap'- 
pendagesare  well  adapted  to  retain  bodily  heat. 
The  feathers  completely  covering  the  skin  of  the 
hen,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  is  sensitive  to  a 
delicate  touch  ;  and  the  tongue  is  the  only  organ 
subject  to  the  exercises  of  any  sense  of  feeling. 

The  nostrils  are  open  at  the"  base  of  the  beak, 
but  whether  the  sense  of  smelling  is  developed 
in  the  fowl  or  not,  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 

If  we  were  to  judge  ty  the  rigidity  of  the- 
tongue,  by  the  scarcity  and  viscious  con'sistencv 
of  the  saliva,  we  should  say  that  the  sense  of" 
taste  was  very  little  developed  in  the  fowl.  How- 
ever, it  rejects  with  astonishing  sagacity  the  less 
desirable  grains' both  before  and  after  being 
taken  into  the  beak. 

The  sight  in  poultry  is  incontestably  verv 
piercing.  They  spy  at  a  great  height  the  bird  of ' 
prey  which  soars  above,  and  give  out  immed- 
iately a  cry  of  alarm,  which  is  understood  by- 
ducks,  pigeons,  and  all  other  denizens  of  the 
poultry  yard.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  protected 
not  only  by  two  eyelids  of  vertical  motion,  as  it 
is  seen  in  some  mammalia,  but  also  bv  a  third,, 
called  "blinking  membrane,''  which  has  its  exis- 
tence from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eve,  and 
which  can  be  drawn  from  inside  to  outside  over" 
the  eye.  The  cornea  is  strongly  convex. the  crys- 
talline is  flat,  and  the  vireous  body  is  small. 

The  ear  of  the  hen  is  deprived  of  the  concha, 
or  larger  cavity  of  the  external  ear.  The  laby- 
rinth has  only  a  rudimentary  cochlea :  the  chain 
of  ossicles  is  replaced  in  the  middle  ear  bv  a 
single  ossicle. 

Finally,  the  external  ear  is  a  single  tube,  very 
short,  but  notwithstanding  these  imperfections, 
the  hearing  of  fowls  is  both  acute  and  distinct. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  writer  admits  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  process  of  appropriat- 
ing lime  for  shells  of  eggs  other  than  when  de- 
prived of  such  that  the  shells  were  thinner, 
which  we  explain  from  the  fact  that  grit  simply 
permits  of  better  digestion  by  better  preparing ' 
the  food.  Hence  sharp  grit  is  an  advantage  by 
assisting  to  reduce  the  food  for  digestion  before^ 
it  reaches  the  proper  place  for  that  purpose. 


Crazy  (  hicks. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dennis,  South  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  meets  - 
wit  h  a  case  familiar  to  many.  He  writes: 

What  is  the  trouble  with  young  chicks,  hatch- 
ed in  an  incubator,  where  they  keep  throwing 
their  heads  backward  over  their  backs,  and 
finally  flop  clear  over,  and  if  they  get  on  their 
foet  again  they  will  flop  right  over  backwards 
the  same  as  before.  I  run  the  incubator  in  a 
cellar.  Will  it  injure  youna;  chicks  to  eat 
young  frogs — pollywogs? 

The  chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  fat- 
hens,  and  the  Plymouth  Bocks  seem  more  sub- 
ject to  the  difficulty  tlian  other  breeds.    It  wlIB 
not  injure  ducklings  to  eat  the  young  reptiles- 
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Hatching  Without  Moisture. 

After  all  the  theories  about  moisture  in  incu- 
bators it  is  still  one  of  those  "unknown  quanti- 
ties" that  will  not  be  solved.  We  give  below 
the  experiments  of  two  gentlemen  who  went  to 
work  to  find  out  about  moisture.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Edwards,  hatched  in  his  incubator  without 
moisture,  and  the  other',  Mr.  Neazer,  who  tried 
hens,  says  moisture  is  a  humbug.  Here  is  the 
letter  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Edwards,  Gwynedn,  Pa.: 

The  result  of  an  experimental  hatch,  just  con" 
eluded,  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  you  or 
vour  readers.  The  eggs  were  put  in  a  Prairie 
State  incubator,  on  April  29th.  The  experiment 
consisted  in  using  no  artificial  moisture  at  all. 
By  this  I  mean  that  no  water  was  at  any  time 
put  in  the  incubator.  The  temperature-  was 
kept  as  near  as  possible  at  102,  though  I  regret 
to  say  there  was  at  times  considerable  vari- 
ation. A  large  percentage  of  the  eggs  were  in- 
fertile. From  the  fertile  eggs  I  obtained,  on 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  days,  a  splendid 
lot  of  chicks.  Not  one  deformed,  and  all,  save 
six  that  I  helped  out,  strong  and  healthy.  The 
percentage  of  chicks  from  the  fertile  eggs  was 
sixty-nine.  From  nine  hatches  made  this 
winter,  in  each  case  pans  of  water  being  placed 
in  tlie' incubator  over  the  eggs,  the  percentage 
of  chicks  hatched  from  fertile  eggs  varied  con- 
siderably, but  the  average  obtained  from  the  fer- 
tile eggs  of  the  nine  hatches  was  sixty-five  per 
cent.  So.  this  last  hatch,  with  no  water  put  in 
the  incubator,  produced  a  larger  percentage  of 
chicks  than  the  average  percentage  of  nine 
hatches  this  winter.  Another  fact  I  noticed. 
There  were  a  much  smaller,  number  of  chicks 
fully  formed  and  dead  in  the  shell,  and  node- 
formed  ones.  While-  one  experiment  proves 
nothing,  yet  it  may  serve  to  set  others  at  work 
to  attempt  to  solve  this  question  of  moisture  or 
no  Inois  ure.  The  books  give,  as  a  reason  for 
the  need  of  moisture,  the  fact  of  the  hen  leav- 
ing the  nest  and  going  through  the  wet  grass,  in 
search  of  food,  moistens  the  eggs  with  her  wet 
body  on  her  return.  I  have  known  hens  never 
to  leave  the  nest  during  the  entire  period  of  in- 
cubation. My  hens,  when  sitting,  should  they 
leave  the  nest,  have  access  only  to  a  yard  with 
floor  of  clay  or  ashes,  all  under  roof.  They  have 
no  chance  to  get  their  bodies  wet,  yet  they  pro- 
duce chicks. 

We  may  state  that  many  others  have  tried  the 
"no  moisture  at  all"  plan  with  success,  and  we 
suggest  that  all  readers  having  an  incubator 
give  an  experiment  in  that  direction.  Incuba- 
tors free  from  currents  of  air  flowing  through 
them  need  very  little,  if  any  moisture.  Mr.  M. 
Neazer,  Newberry,  Mich.,  has  tried  no  moisture 
with  hens,  and  writes: 

On  the  29th  of  March  last  I  put  thirteen  eggs 
uuderahen.  This  hen  was  put  in  a  building 
which  has  a  plank  floor,  with  straw  on  the  floor. 
I  also  put  a  dust  box  in  for  her.  Now.  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, this  lien  never  went  outside  of  this  building 
through  the  period  of  incubation.  She  came  off 
"with  seven  chickens,  the  other  six  eggs  being 
infertile, as  I  broke  them.  Where  did  those  eggs 
get  their  moisture?  I  have  another  hen,  sitting 
in  the  same  building,  which  I  shall  keep  shut  in 
till  she  gets  through  hatching.  I  believe  this 
moisture  is  all  a  humbug.  Chickens  can  be 
hatched  without  it.  I  bought  a  Webster  clover 
cutter,  and  fed  my  fowls  cut  clover  and  bran 
twice  a  day,  all  winter,  with  plenty  of  broken 
glass  for  grit.  I  never  had  a  sick  chicken  all 
winter,  got  lots,  of  eggs,  and  no  soft-shelled 
ones  either.  I  like  your  paper  very  much. 

So  it  appears  that  a  hen  on  a  plank  floor,  kept 
as  dry  as  a  bone,  also  hatched,  and  so  it  goes. 
Moisture  may  have  to  follow  Douglass  mixture 
after  all -and  go.  Next  the  theory  that  a  hen 
comes  off  to  cool  her  eggs  will  receive  atten- 
tion, her  coming  off  depending  on  how  many 
fertile  eggs  she  has  in  the  nest.  In  fact  the  lien 
is  sometimes  driven  off  because  the  chicks  in  the 
shells  make  her  too  warm.  If  she  has  but  few 
fertile  eggs  she  "sticks,"  and  does  not  cool 
them; 


Building  the  Poultry  House.. 

Nothing  puzzles  the  poultryman  more  than 
the  plan  of  his  poultry  house,  says  the  N.  H. 
Mirror.  Which  is  the  best  poultry  house  and 
how  should  it  be  constructed  ?  are  "points  to  be 
considered.  To  select  a  plan  of  a  poultry  house 
involves  so  many  considerations  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  suggest  a  plan  suitable  for 
all.  It  is  well-known  that  no  two  individuals 
will  select  the  same  plan  for  a  dwelling  house 
for  their  families.  If  the  houses  are  similar,  or 
their  exteriors,  there  will  be  some  change  of  the 
interior  owing  *o  individual  preferences.  Now 
this  same  difficulty  is  to  be  met  with  in  build- 
ing a  poultry  house.  That  which  is  considered 
the  best  plan  by  one  will  be  rejected  by  others, 
and  it  is  an  old'proverb  that  no  man  ever  built 


a  house  that  he  would  not  ehange  if  he  were 
compelled  to  build  it  over ;  and  this  rule  ap- 
plies likewise  to  poultry  houses.  We  often  re- 
ceive inquiries  for  the  best  plan  of  a  poultry 
house,  and  our  first  reply  is,  "What  kind  of  a 
house  do  you  desire  ?"  which  may  not  be  ex- 
actly a  proper  reply  to  a  letter,  but  is  very  ap- 
propriate, as  there  are  hundreds  of  best  plans. 

The  main  point  before  any  plans  can  be  se- 
lected is  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  house,  for 
the  cost  will  control  the  plan.  The  best  houses 
may  be  too  expensive  for  some,  and  they  are 
therefore  debarred  the  privilege  of  gratifying 
their  preferences.  But  a  factor  also  to  be  con 
sidered  in  the  matter  is  the  climate.  A  poultry 
house  adapted  to  the  Middle  States  would  not 
be  suitable  for  New  England.  Again,  the  breeds 
have  their  preferences.  The  house  for  Leghorns 
must  be  warmer  than  for  Brahmas,  and  a  house 
built  to  keep  out  the  severe  cold  of  winter  may 
not  be  suitable  for  summer.  The  climate,  the 
cost,  the  breed  and  the  soil  are  joined  by  the 
adaptability  of  the  house  for  the  convenience  of 
the  poultryman.  He  may  go  so  far  as  to  select 
a  plan  which  he  supposes  will  be  an  excellent 
one,  so  far  as  the  comfort  of  the  fowls  are  con- 
cerned, but  which  may  entail  on  him  too  much 
extra  labor.  He  may  be  compelled  to  shovel 
more  snow,  carry  his  load  of  feed  under  diffi- 
culty, and  be  unable  to  clean  the  floors  easily. 
In  fac,  where  a  house  may  combine  advan- 
tages in  one  direction  it  may  be  lacking  in 
another. 

While  we  have  probably  inspected  hundreds 
of  plans  of  poultry  houses  and  seen  many  of 
them  adopted,  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  single 
plan  that  is  free  from  objectionable  features  or 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  Individual 
preferences  differ  widely,  and  the  capital  in- 
vested may  be  the  governing  power.  As  a  rule, 
the  poultry  house  should  be  simple  and  not 
elaborate  in  design.  The  plan  matters  but  little 
if  the  fowls  can  be  made  comfortable,  though  it 
is  true  that  some  plans  are  better  than  others, 
but  the  size  of  the  flock  may  change  the  original 
plan,  and  the  poultryman  must  select  for  him- 
self. 


Poultry  Keeping  in  France  and  Other 
Countries. 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  there  are  about 
120  million  acres  of  agricultural  lands  in  France, 
and  about  one  fowl'is  kept  to  every  three  acres 
of  land.  Six  millions  of  eggs  are  sold  weekly  in 
the  Paris  market ;  a  great  many  being  used  in 
pastry  and  for  glazing  ornamental  cakes  and 
sweetmeats. 

Since"  I  have  been  in  this  country  I  have  been 
told  that  the  value  of  the  e;  gs  produced  in 
America  is  equal  to  the  total  production  of  iron, 
and  that  eggs  in  laive  quantities  are  imported 
from  Germany.  It  is  a  pity  there  is  no  duty  on 
eggs ;  then  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
would  be  protected. 

Every  peasant  proprietor  in  France  who  has 
two  or  three  acres  of  land  keeps  fowls:  the  pro- 
duce from  which  is  collected  by  dealers  who 
scour  the  country.  In  this  way  a  .very  large 
number  of  fowls  in  the  aggregate  are  kept,  but 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  great 
sacrifices  are  made  by  breeders  to  secure  fresh 
ground  on  which  to  rear  their  chickens. 

At  Houdan,  in  the  Seine  et,  Oise,  the  noultry 
breeding  business  is  carried  on  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. A  great  many  of  the  breeders  adopt  the 
plan  of  puting  twenty-five  fowl's  eggs  under  a 
\oung  turkey  hen.  Orders  are  kept  on  hand 
for  tlie  chicks,  which  within  twelve  hours  of 
being  hatched  are  despatched  all  over  France 
in  well  ventilated  boxes,  holding  from  twelve  to 
twentv  each,  and  at  the  following  prices :  twelve 
for  $2.50,  twenty-five,  $5.60,  fifty,  $10.50,  100,  $20. 

The  hen  turkey  which  hatched  out  the  chicks 
is  provided  with  twenty-five  more  eggs  and  this 
process  is  carried  on  six  or  eight  times  in  suc- 
cession. 

In  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  is  light  the  doors 
of  the  sheds  are  thrown  open  and  the  inmates 
driven  out  by  old  women  who  take  the  whole 
lot  along  the  country  lanes  into  some  covert 
where  the  chicks  can  find  plenty  of  insect  life. 

At  thirteen  weeks  the  chickens  are  sold  fat  to 
the  Paris  merchants,  who  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Houdan  and  who  kill  and  forward  them 
to  Paris.  At  four  months  old  they  average  five 
and  one-half  pounds,  weighteach  and  the  mar- 
ket price  for  such  a  fowl  in  Paris  is  about 
twelve  francs,  or  about  $2.50 ;  $5  is  often  obtain- 
able  in  Paris  for  a  poularde  du  mans  which  is  a 
young  hen  deprived  of  ege  production.  This 
make's  them  very  tender  and  delicious  eating, 
an il  if  well  fattened  on  buckwheat  meal  and 
milk,  and  well  cooked  afterwards,  is  a  dish  fit 
for  the  most  fastidious  epicure  in  the  world. 
The  breed  of  poultry  called  La  Fleche  is  consid- 

I  ered,  by  all  the  best  judges,  as  being  the  very 
best  for  the  table.  A  fat  capon  will  weigh  up 

I  to  thirteen  pounds,  and  a  poularde  up  to  nine 
pounds  at  the  age  of  ten  months.  Fattening 
commences  when  the  birds  are  four  to  five 
months  old.  They  are  kept  in  a  dark  place,  but 
are  fed  in  the  light  twice  a  day.  early  in  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  The  food 
consists  of  a  thick  paste  made  into  a  bolus  about 
two  and  one-half  inches  long  and  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  buck- 
wheat meal  one-half,  barley  meal  one-third, oat- 

'  meal  one  sixth. 


Before  being  given  this  food  the  fowls  have  a 
little  water  or  milk,  and  then  manage  to  take  a. 
dozen  or  more  of  these  boluses.  One  person  can 
cram  from  100  to  150  fowls  in  a  day , and  the  fatten- 
ingprocess  occupies  about  six  weeks. 

When  fowls  are  kept  in  store  condition  their 
food  consists  of  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat, 
with  bran  given  in  the  form  of  a  bran-mash; 
pollard  and  middlings  being  sometimes  added. 

In  many  cases  ducks  are  entirely  kept  on 
wheaten  bran  and  water. 

It  may  be  useful  to  American  breeders  to 
know  that  scalded  bran  in  winter  given  t-.i 
fowls  is  a  cheap  way  of  increasing  the  produ 
tion  of  eggs. 

In  Poitou  it  is  customary  to  feed  the  geese 
and  young  ducks  on  boiled  nettles,  as  well  as 
on  the  young  leaves  of  the  elm  and  pine,  mixed 
withcurps;  the  nettle  being  often  especially 
cultivated  for  the  purpose. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  the  Concours  d'ani- 
maux  gras  (fat-cattle  show)  at  Paris  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  display  of  dead  poultry  ex- 
hibited there  ;  and  the  French  government  en- 
courage the  farmers  to  exhibit  jthe  results  of 
their  skill  by  the  offer  of  very  substantial  money 
prizes  at  the  various  shows. 

If  the  American  geople  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try would  interest  themselves  as  much  as  the 
French  country  people  do  on  this  subject  there- 
would  soon  be  a  better  table  fowl  to  be  had 
here,  and  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  room  for' 
improvement  in  the  specimens  at  present  pro- 
duced. Why  should  not  the  fowls  be  as  well 
dressed  and  as  well  fattened  over  here  as  in 
France?  French  people  make  a  regular  busi- 
ness of  it.  and  a  very  successful  one,  too,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  fatten  and  dress- 
poultry  generally  in  a  manner  which  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

There  is  a' good  deal  in  the  breeding,  and  some; 
fowls,  however  fine  they  may  be  of  their  tribe,, 
are  no  earthly  use  as  table  birds. 

The  IndianGanie-Dorking  is  a  cross  much 
used  in  England  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have- 
splendid,  full,  plump  breasts,  the  meat  being  of 
a  very  fine  flavor.  A  pure  bred  Dorking  makes- 
a  very  fine  bird  for  eating,  and  if  crossed  w  ith, 
the  Brahma  they  get  to  a  tremendous  size  and 
weight.  In  London  a  good  spring  chicken  will! 
make  about  $2,  and  capons  sometimes  make  as- 
much  as  $4  each.  Large,  well  fatted  fowls  will 
make  $1.25  at  Christmas,  and  turkeys  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  All  fowls  sent  up- 
to  the  London  market  are  carefully  dressed. and  ' 
a  well  prepared  bird  Will  always  s'ell  for  more- 
than  one  badly  got  up.  A  bird  with  a  white 
skin  and  white  legs,  and  well  fed,  will  always- 
make  as  much  again  as  one  with  yellow  skin 
and  legs.  The  French  birds  are  nearly  all 
black  legged,  but  have  wonderfully  white  flesh, 
and  reach  greater  weight  than  any  other  breeds.. 

The  establishment  of  M.  Lemoine,  at  Crosna, 
Montgeron,  in  France,  is  one  of  the  best  ar- 
ranged plaees  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  that 
country.  There  are  twenty-six  different  breeds 
kept,  and  they  are  each  in  a  paddock  of  theii" 
own.  surrounded  by  wire  fencing  and  contain- 
ing a  square  grass  plot  with  a  gravel  walk, 
surrounding  it.  On  the  grass  plot  there  are- 
a  few  young  trees.  The  young  chickens  also- 
have  access  to  a  large  lawn  and  to  a  wood 
which  surrounds  it.  The  hens  are  fed  twice  a. 
dav  and  the  chickens  when  they  like  and  where 
they  like.  Variety  in  the  composition  of  the- 
food  is  held  to  be  necessary  to  early  maturity,, 
successful  production  of  eggs  and  easy  fatten- 
ing. 

The  food  consists  of  a  mixture  in  equal  parts- 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize  and  buckwheat 
crushed  together.  It  is  given  to  the  chickens  in 
the  form  of  pudding,  but  for  the  breeding  fowls- 
it  is  given  as  crushed  grain. 

The  houses  are  on  poles  about  a  yard  from  the- 
ground,  and  the  floors  are  strewn  with  ashes- 
Cleanliness,  dryness,  light  and  ventilation,  not- 
neglecting  warmth,  are.  necessary.  The  fowl- 
houses  are  cleaned  out  twice  a  week,  and  the- 
turf  in  the  lit  tle  paddocks,  as  well  as  the  gravel- 
walks,  are  renewed  every  year. 

The  French  neople  go  in  for  utility  and  it 
would  be  well  for  other  countries  if  they  would 
do  the  same,  instead  of  sacrificing  everything: 
to  fancy  points.  There  should  be  prizes  for 
eggs  as  well  as  dead  fowls  at  all  poultry 
shows,  and  until  this  is  done  one  cannot  expect 
much  improvement  in  the  most  important, 
branch  of  farming. — Arthur  Pigot,  in  American- 
Poultry  Journal. 


A  Gape  Extractor—  O.  D.  Reese,  Old  Zions- 
ville,  Pa.— "I  herewith  send  you  a  sample  of  the 
gape  extracter  I  use.  It  is  simple  and  cheap.andl 
the  surest  cure,  nothing  new  about  it  at  all,  but 
a  great  many  people  are  ignorant  of  it.  Any- 
body can  make  it,  don't  cost  a  cent.  Simple  to> 
work  it.  Just  take  extractor  as  it  is, push  it  down 
hole  right,  behind  the  tongue,  as  far  as  yom 
can,  twist  it  around  several  times,  and  then  pull 
it  out,  renew  the  operation  three  or  four  times, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  large  worms  yom 
have  relieved  the  voung  chick  from,  and  how 
they  improve  in  their  condition  in  a  short  time. 
To  all  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  that  sendi 
me  five  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  pay  postage 
and  stationary  I  will  send  a  sample  and  direc- 
tions how  to  go  about  it.  Try  it  yourself  ifl  ?oui 
have  occasion." 
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Composition  on  the  Hen. 

BY  JOHN. 

The  lien  is  a  bird.  All  birds  are  not  necessar- 
ily liens,  but  all  hens  are  birds.  They  are  some- 
times called  biddies,— not  the  kind  that  builds 
the  tires  and  cooks  the  pone,  and  washes  us 
kids,  but  a  bird  with  India-rubber  possibilities 
and  some  feathers.  Some  ladies  wear  birds  and 
feathers,  and  so  on.  but  not  the  hen  sort.  Hens 
are  of  two  kinds,  male  and  female.  Some  vulgar 
people  call  the  male  hen  a  rooster.  All  hens  are 
mostly  roosters.  Those  that  ain't  are  setters. 
The  female  hen  lays  the  egg— the  male  don't. 
Eggs  are  the  legitimate  product  of  the  female.of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,— fresh  eggs,  and 
stale  eggs.  Fresh  eggs  have  the  trade-mark 
blown  in  the  bottle,  stale  eggs  doif  t.  Stale  eggs 
are  famous  for  their  strength  ;  in  fact,  are  known 
by  their  strength ;  are  sometimes  stronger  than 
the  hen ;  might  be  called  bottle  essence  of 
.  strength,  as  it  were.  A  little  few  Will  go  a.  long 
way.  Some  are  tricky  and  treacherous  will 
1  turn  green  with  malice  and  envy,  and  I  suppose 
will  buck,  even  when  unmolested,  and  stab  the 
just  and  unjust,  so  to  speak  :  others  will  hold 
their  heads  as  high  as  a  hollyhock,  and  walk  off 
chuckling  to  the  egg-merchant,  "unbeknownst" 
to  anybody.  The  hen  that  lays  the  stale  egg 
generally  belongs  to  the  close-fisted  son  of  toil. 
An  egg-merchant  is  fine  who  buys  fresh  eggs, 
and  preserves  them  in  some  one  of  the  various 
mixtures,  to  keep  them  fresh,  I  presume.  There 
is  nothing  mean  about  a  hen.  If  it  hadn't  !>een 
for  her  we  would  never  have  any  egg-noggs  or 
mustard  plasters,  no  cakes,  or  nicknacks,  noth- 
ing but  broilers,  and  big  fat  capons.  She  has 
no  equal— the  hen  1  mean.  Hens  vary  in  size, 
from  a  two  gallon  jug  to  a  medium  sized  pear. 
Some  hens  are  black,  and  red,  an«  blue,  and 
spreckled,  and  some  ain't.  Those  that  ain't  are 
mostly  white.  White  hens  are  generally  gray. 
.Some'hens  have  pedigrees,  (whatever  that  is)  as 
long  as  your  tongue,  and  some  don't.  Pedigree 
hens  lay  about  a  tubful  of  eggs  in  a  year. 
Hens  that  don't  have  pedigrees  don't.  Pedigree 
hens  most  always  belong  to  some  fellow  who 
.handles  the  truth  awkwardly.  The  far-famed 

■  double-barreled  hen  that  lays  the  gilt-edged 
egsrs,  and  lots  of  them,  is  wonderfully  and  fear- 
fully made;  is  of  modern  invention,  and  is  built 
so  that  she  can  do  anything.  Young  hens  are 
■known  to  most  everybody  the  world  over,  as 
pullets.  All  hens  we're  young  once  Old  hens 
lare  called  chicken,  but  if  she  is  very  old  she  is 
^called  spring  chicken.  The  longer  she  lives  the 
j-younger  she  gets.  The  ancient  narrow-guaged 
anale,  whose  origin  dates  back  to  the  garden  of 
Eden,  is  the  dressed  hen  of  commerce.  A  dressed 
SSlen  is  a  dead  one  with  some  of  the  feathers 
-rubbed  off  and  then  smoked.  Dressed  hens 
^sometimes  get  out  of  their  heads,  and  hoof  it 
/around  barefoot,  downhearted,  blue  and  woe- 
fully discouraged,  ashamed  to  be  seen  on  the 

^streets  I  reckon.  The  hen  and  man  are  some- 
«what  similar.  They  have  two  legs,  or  props, like 
wian,  to  carry  them  around  from  place  to  place. 
Sometimes  a  "hen  dealer"  puts  them  on  the  cars 
rto  send  them  to  a  relic  hunted,  and  then  they 
scarry  them  in  other  ways.  They  are  quite  differ- 
ent. She  can  live  on  dried  grass  and  garden 
r-seeds,  man  cannot.  She  can  "picknick"  on 
.•oyster  shells  and  Indian  arrows— man  cannot. 

'Since  writing  the  above  we  sat  on  a  corner  of 
/the  kitchen  table  and  watched  the  "lady"  of  all 

■  work,  dress  and  cut  up  a  commercial  hen.  She 
took  from  vhe  inside  an  alligator  skin  bag  a  piece 
>of  demijohn  the  size  of  our  overshoe,  the  handle 
:and  two  wheels  of  a  paring  machine,  six  dozen 
(actual  count.)  buttons  and  button  molds,  ball 

■•of  shoe-thread,  the  handles  of  two  griddles,  five 
Hiarrow  teeth,  two  feet  of  rope,  cake  of  soap, 
Orionkey  wrench,  set  of  table  castors,  four  inches 
'.barbed'wire.two  insoluble  biscuits. cake  of  chew- 
Hng  gum,  a  broken  butcher  knife  (handle  and 
rinch  of  blade),  a  snake  skin,  a  good  sized  hunk 
.of  ham  codfish,  and  the  soup  bone,  that  we  had 
naccused  the  "wash  lady"  of  stealing.  This  can 
%a  vouched  for,as  the  bag  and  its  contents  are  on 
ijxhibition  at  a  private  museum. 


A  Large  Rhode  Island  Farm. 

~W.  H.  SHELDON,  PAWTUXET,  R.  I. 

"In  the  May  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  I 
'.notice  a  series  of  questions,  from  Mr.  F.  H. 
Petts,  of  Warsaw,  Missouri,  and  if,  in  replying 
tto  some  of  them,  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  any  one 
■  contemplating  keeping  hens  for  profit  or  pleas- 
ure, I  shall  consider  my  time  well  spent.  In  the 
■first  place  I  will  Vry  to  describemy  location,  etc. 
:I  am  situated  jii  the  outskirts  of  a  pleasantlittle 
'Village,  bordering  on  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
;  about  five  miles  south  of  Providence,  R.  I.  My 
.plant  is  upon  both  sides  of  the  main  street,  and 
•consists  of  about  one-half  acre  of  land,  on  the 
-south  side,  on  which  is  the  homestead  house, 
.-barn,  etc..  and  also  several  hen  houses,  includ- 
ang  a  chicken  house  24x12  feet,  in  which  I  start 
amy  earlv  chicks.  This  house  has  a  glass  front, 
vof  hotbed  sash.  Across  the  street,  on  the  north 
sside,  is  about  eight  acres  of  land,  bordered  by 
tJiie  Pawtuxet  river  on  the  north,  and  by  the 


main  street  on  the  south.  Here  I  have  my  main 
building  and  one  smaller  one.  The  main  build- 
ing is  160  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  five  feet  at 
eaves,  with  hip  roof  eight  feet  at  peak,  built  of 
hemlock,  covered  with  tarred  paper  on  roof  and 
back,  and  shingled  overthat.  One-half  the  front 
is  open,  making,  for  eight  pens  of  fowls  each,  a 
closed  house,  and  an  open  shed,  which  is  indis- 
pensible  for  fertile  eggs  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  The  yards  in  front  are  each  20x50  feet, 
and  are  planted  with  peach  and  plum  trees 
which  give  shade  to  the  fowls,  and  also  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  In  fact,  a  hen  yard  seems 
to  be  the  only  place  these  trees  will  amount  to 
anything  in  this  section.  In  each  shed  is  an 
opening  on  the  back,  by  which  the  eight  pens 
are  let  out,  in  turn,  to  a  free  range  extending  to 
the  river.  In  front  of  the  long  building  is  a  grass 
plot,  of  an  acre  or  so,  which  is  used  for  young 
chickens.  The  floor  of  (he  main  building,  and  in 
fact  of  all  my  buildings,  is  of  tine  gravel,  raised 
about  four  inches  above  the  surrounding  level. 
The  houses  are  always  dry.  Roup  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 


Leghorns  and  Soft  Shell  Eggs] 

B.  GOODWIN,  SONOMA,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  had  one  of  my  flock  of  twenty-four  White 
Leghorns  very  sick.  Saw  her  go  into  a  nest; 
watched  when  she  came  off.  This  which  I  send 
to  you,  was  in  the  nest.  One  end.  The  end  that 
comes  first,  of  course,  was  an  egg.  The  second 
egg  was  burst.  That's  all  I  want  to  say  about  it. 
"Baby,"  that  is  her  name,  continued  very  feeble 
for  several  days.  I  petted  her,  hugged  her, 
breathed  warm  breath  on  her  head  and  comb, 
fed  her  chopped  onions,  and  everything  else  I 
knew  of,  and  "Baby"  got  well.  About  two  years 
ago  I  started  in  the  hen  business.  Had  thirty-six 
fowls,  thirty-one  hens  and  five  cocks.  Average 
permonth  say  ninety  eggs.  Raised  seventy-six 
chicks,  thirty-nine  cockerels  and  thirty-seven 
pullets.  At  date  I  have  sixty-four  good  hens, 
one  cock,  159 young  chicks,  and  next  year  I  in- 
tend to  have  500  or  more.  I  knew  nothing  at  the 
start,  have  learned  a  great  lot  from  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  like  fowls  very  much  and  they  like 
me.  I  say  this,  that  next  to  teaching  in  a  Sun- 
day-school it  is  the  most  pleasant  job  any  person 
could  turn  his  hand  to.  My  twenty-six  Leghorns 
lay  per  day  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen  and 
sometimes  eighteen  eggs.  They  lay  more  eggs 
than  any  other  kind  I  have  ever"  had. 


Exercise  and  Leg  Weakness. 

J  F.  BROWN,  ERIE,  PA. 

I  have  just  received  my  number  of  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  am  interested  in  the  letters  from 
those  who  are  running  incubators  and  brooders. 
1  presume  if  some  of  the  old  veterans  in  the 
business  could  see  my  brooder  they  would 
laugh,  and  tell  me  it  would  never  do.  Allow 
me  to  say  this,  that  last  winter  I  had  an  over- 
head heat  brooder  and  yard,  in  my  wood  shed, 
which  I  kept  warm  with  a  stove  (natural  gas) 
ground  floor,  and  it  made  no  difference  how 
warm  I  kept  the  room,  the  floor  was  cold.  The 
chicks  hatched  in  January  would  come  out  in 
the  yard  or  run,  to  feed  and  drink,  but  would 
immediately  return  into  the  heated  part  of 
brooder,  and  there  remain  until  feeding  time.  I 
The  result  was  i  hat  they  were  all  troubled  with 
leg  weakness.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became  ! 
a  little  warmer,  so  that  1  could  let  them  run  out 
in  the  yard,  they  began  to  improve,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  want  of  exercise  was  the 
cause  of  leg  weakness.  My  brooder  is  twelve 
feet  long  by  thirty  inches  wide,  with  a  sash  of 
glass  at  the  end.  I  had  a  tank  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  six  inches  high,  made  of  galvanized 
iron,  from  which  I  have  run  a  two  inch  iron 
pipe  from  the  top,  along  the  inside  of  brooder  on 
the  floor,  across  the  end,  and  returning  on  the 
other  side,  entering  the  tank  near  the  bottom, 
the  tank  being  set  down  below  the  bottom  of 
brooder  At  the  end  where  the  pipe  crosses  the 
brooder,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  piping,  is 
a  one-half  inch  valve  pipe  two  feet  long,  where 
the  pipes  start  at  the  top  tank.  I  have  tapped 
in  a  three-eighth  pipe  attached  to  which  is  a 
tank  for  filling  with  water.  In  the  .elbow, 
where  the  pipe  enters  at  bottom  of  tank,  is  a 
%-inch  nipple,  with  valve  for  drawing  off  water. 
The  piping  is  all  covered  with  wire  netting.half- 
inch  mesh,  and  the  space  between  pipes  rilled 
with  fine  gravel.  One  end  of  brooder  nearest 
the  tank  is  covered,  and  sides  double,  with 
panes  of  glass  in  the  back  end.  My  object  is  to 
heat  the  run  as  well  as  the  hover,  or  old  hen.  I 
now  find  that  my  chicks  spread  themselves  out 
near  the  wire  netting  anywhere,  and  take  a 
nap  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Some  poultrymen, 
who  have  visited  my  place  tell  me  that  I  will 
have  leg  weakness  from  bottom  heat.  I  had  it 
last  winter  from  top  heat,  and  I  am  willing  to 
find  out  if  bottom  heat  will  produce  it.  My 
opinion  is  that  want  of  exercise  causes  leg 
weakness  more  than  either  too  much  top  or 
bottom  heat,  and  as  I  am  now  able  to  heat  the 
run  as  well  as  the  hover  I  will  soon  know.  I 
have  had 'chicks  in  the  brooder  for  the  past 
month,  and  if  any  one  has  had  better  luck  than 
I  have,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  I 
nut  thirty-five  chicks  (hatched  in  my  fifty  egg 
incubatoi  )  into  it  three  weeks  ago,  and  this 


morning  I  fed  those  same  thirty-five  chicks.not 
having  lost  one  so  far.  I  wish  some  of  those 
who  argue  that  incubator-hatched  chicks  do  not 
mature  as  rapidly  as  those  hatched  by  a  hen 
could  see  a  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  that  I  have 
which  was  brought  into  this  w<  rid  Feb.  12th,  by 
the  use 'fa  box  and  hot-water,  and  the  egg  was 
laid  by  a  hen  hatched  one  year  ago  by  the  same 
process.  At  ten  weeks  of  age  he  was  crowing, 
making  love  to  the  young  pullets  and  even  old 
hens,  weighed  one  and  one-half  pounds.  He  is 
now  nearly  four  months  old,  weighs  three  and 
one-half  pounds.  Who  can  beat  him,  even  with 
an  Indian  Game.  The  season  for  cruising  has 
commenced,  and  I  will  have  to  turn  the  care  of 
the  little  ones  over  to  Mrs.  Brown  for  I  do  not 
have  much  time  at  home  for  the  next  six 
months. 


The  Result  of  Three  Hatches. 


G.  B.  WILLIAMSON,  ASH  GROVE,  MO. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  a  "Poultry 
Keeper  Incubator'  this  spring,  and  perhaps  the 
results  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  My 
incubator  is  made  to  hold  100  eggs,  but  with  an 
egg  turner  in  the  drawer  it  only  holds  84.  The 
first  hatch  w  as  a  poor  one.  as  I  only  got  29  chicks 
out  of  84  egas ;  but  considering  that  36  of  the 
eggs  were  infertile  it  was  a  very  fair  hatch,  ac- 
ceding to  my  experience.  The  second  hatch  I 
got  52  live  chicks,  and  26  dead  in  the  shell,  just 
ready  to  come  out.  The  third  hatch  I  got 42  live 
chicks,  12  dead  in  the  shells,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  eggs  were  infertile.  In  the  first  hatch 
there  were  two  weak  chicks,  which  died  the 
first  day.  The  remaining  27  all  lived  and  are 
nice  healthy  chicks,  now  ten  weeks  old, and  will 
average  a  pound.  The  second  hatch  had  several 
deformed  chicks  in  it  and  the  whole  brood  seem- 
ed to  be  weakly.  They  would  droop  around  two 
or  three  days  and  die ;  but  as  I  was  a  novice  in 
the  matter  of  chicken  theosophy  I  let  them  alone 
and  they  finally  straightened  out.  I  have  35 
nice,  lively  chicks  out  of  that  brood.  The  third 
brood  came  off  one  week  ago  apparently  healthy, 
but  with  more  deformed  ones  than  in  any  hatch. 
The  deformed  ones  all  died  the  first  and  second 
days,  and  the  whole  brood  is  sickly,  from  three 
to  five  dying  every  day,  but  I  think  I  have  24 
yet  and  they  are  still  dying.  I  also  got  a  setting 
of  Hamburg  eggs  from  Mechanicsville,  Pa.,  and 
by  the  way  I  would  say  the>  were  not  as  good 
as  I  desired.  But  to  return  to  the  subject.  My 
hen  hatched  four  chicks  out  of  13  eggs,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eggs  being  infertile,  and  they  got 
droopy,  let  their  wings  hang  down  and  felt  ab- 
normally light  when  lifted,  so  I  gave  I  hem  some 
tincture  of  iron  on  bread  crumbs,  which  fixed 
them  up  all  right,  and  they  all  look  as  healthy  as 
any  chickens  now.  They  are  great  pets  and  of 
a  roving  disposition,  even  as  young  as  they  are, 
(three  weeks  old).  My  experiments  have  been 
conducted  with  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
whether  the  chicken  business  would  pay  in  this 
section  or  not,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  this  section  it  is  not  a  very  paying 
business,  as  the  prices  are  too  low.  They  liave 
fluctuated  between  $5  and  $3  per  dozen  since 
January  1st  to  May  1st.  when  the  prices  dropped 
to  $1.25and  $2  per  dozen,  and  the  chicks  must 
average  two  pounds,  so  you  see  there  is  not 
much  money  in  that.  Our  market  is  Kansas 
City.  The  heat  ranged  between  100°  and  104°  in 
my  incubator,  but  my  greatest  trouble  seemed 
to  be  that  the  chicks  would  die  in  the  shell  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
cause.  I  kept  two  cups  full  of  water  with  wet 
sponges  in  them  all  the  time. 

[Chicks  die  in  the  shells  from  sprinkling  eggs, 
from  opening  drawer  too  often,  and  from  irreg- 
ular heat,  the  proper  degree  being  103.— Ed.] 


They  Went  to  Legs. 


EMMA  ENGLAND,  RUTHERFORD,  N.  i. 

I  have  been  interested  in  chickens  for  years 
past,  I  have  just  had  an  experience  I  never  met 
with  before.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can 
solve  the  problem  for  me.  On  May  first  I  set 
two  hens  m  the  cellar,  one  a  large  hen,  the  other 
a  small  light  one.  The  large  hen  I  set  in  an  old 
valise.  The  small  one  I  set  on  the  cellar  bottom, 
w  ith  straw.  On  the  21st  day  the  big  hen  came 
off  with  her  chicks,  but  in  the  small  one's  nest 
there  Was  no  sign  of  life.  I  took  one  of  the  eggs 
and  broke  it.  It  contained  a  live  chick,  fully 
formed  and  feathered.  The  shell  was  full  of 
fresh  blood,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
been  fullv  a  week  before  the  bird  would  absorb 
the  contents.  I  removed  the  small  hen.  made  a 
new  nest,  and  put  a  large  hen  on  the  eggs. 
She  sat  six  days  and  brought  out  five  chicks. 
Tney  were  small,  but  lively  f  I  gave  all  to  one 
hen.  Those  five  never  grew  at  all  except  in  the 
legs.  They  looked  as  if  they  were  on  stilts.  I 
killed  the  last  one  to-day  as  I  could  not  bear  to 
have  them  around.  Was  it  the  dampness  of  the 
cellar  bottom  or  lack  of  vitality  in  the  hen? 
Let  me  hear  from  vou.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
know  if  a  cellar  is  a  bad  place  to  set  a  hen. 

[It  was  probably  lack  of  heat  in  the  hen,  as  a 
cellar  is  an  excellent  place.— Ed.] 
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How  to  Destroy  Lice. 

J.  E.  SUTTON,  MOSS  POINT,  MISS. 

Your  answer  (o  "a  Reader"on  page  thirty, in  a 
former  issue,  does  not  go  quite  far  enough,  and 
right  here  hinges,  either  way,  the  success  or 
failure,  more  often  the  latter,  of  amateur 
chicken  raisers.  They  see  an  article  advising 
some  remedy  for  lice,  roup,  cholera,  and  all 
other  diseases  that  fowl  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  the 
novice  takes  hold,  perhaps,  cautiously,  and  does 
not  give  enough,  or  on  the  other  hand  gees  in 
with  the  idea  that  if  a  little  will  do  good  a  lot 
will  do  more,  thereby,  either  not  killing  the 
lice,  nor  curing  the  disease,  or  else  killing 
everything  and  the  fowl  in  the  bargain. 

You  s."v:  "We  use  the  process,  dipping  the 
lie.is,  head  and  all,  right  down  into  a  tub  of 
warm,  strong  sorp  suds.''  If  that  is  all  you  do 
your  hen  is  still  lousy!  Why?  Simply  because 
the  lice  are  next  to  the  skin.  That  is  where  I 
find  them,  and  your  soap-suds,  however  strong, 
has  ,iot  readied  their  hiding  places,  and  you 
must  reach  every  louse  and  nit,  or  else  your 
work  is  only  half  done,  and  perhaps  not  that 
well.  To  prove  what  I  say,  dip  a  hen,  "head 
and  ail,"  in  a  tub,  and  then  see  hew  many  dry 
feathers  you  can  find.  Two-thirds  of  the  feath- 
ers on  that  h"in  will  be  dry,  consequently  the 
lice  are  undisturbed,  ai.d  begin  their  depreda- 
tions as  soon  as  the  hen  dries  off.  It  requires  but 
'  half  a  minute  more  to  make  a  good  job  of  your 
wc.'k.  I  take  a  tin  strve  boiler,  and  put  in  1V2 
or  three  gallons  of  warm  water  then  sliave  a  five 
cent  bar  of  gcod  soap  in  a  quart  of  soft  water. 
Let  this -toil,  stirring  rapidly,  until  the  soap  is 
all  dissohrtd,  add  one-fourth  oun^e  of  carbolic 
acid,  then  pcir  this  irto  the  boile-,  and  I  am 
ready  for  business.  Dip  the  hen  under,  and 
out,  quickly,  and  wipe  her  head  wiJi  a  dry 
flannel  cloth.  Now  stand  her  up  in  the  water.and 
rub  ter  feathers  the  wrong  way,  until  every 
part  of  the  1  er  is  w.t,  and  every  feather  is  wet. 
Now  lub  her  down  with  the  hand  until  the 
water  stops  dripping,  and  turn  her  out  in  a  dry 
grassy  pen,  a. id  keep  them  up  and  moving 
around,  or  else  they  will  hide  around  in  some 
nook  and  get  chilled.  Your  work  now  is  not 
do.ie.  Roil  tnis  water  and  add  another  ounce  of 
carbolic  aud,  aiid  a  quart  of  kerosene,  and, 
with  a  force  pump  or  whitewash  brush,  scrub, 
scour,  wet  and  drench  every  roost,  perch,  nest, 
plank,  and  anything  else  you  may  find  about 
your  hen  house,  but  first  burn  every  nest  in  the 
house.  Take  a  stick  and  stir  up  the  straw  in 
the  nest  and  throw  a  half  handful  of  sulphur  in 
on  the  straw.  When  you  ha-e  done  this  apply 
the  torch  and  shut  up  your  house,  and  by  the 
time  your  water  lias  boiled  you  can  go  back. 
But  be  careful,  a  lady  here  burned  up  her  hen 
house  by  not  watching  it  while  the  nests  were 
on  f.re. 

I  have  paid  to  learn  a  few  "don'ts."'  Don't 
put  kerosene  on  your  fowls  nor  in  ther.i.  Don't 
sprinkle  sulphur'in  the  nest,  nor  on  the  fowl, 
neither  give  it  to  them  to  take.  Don't  spare  the 
hatchet  and  lose  a  flock  of  hens  when  you  find  a 
roupy  hon.  Don't  feed  raw  corn  meal,  chor.s 
nor  grits  to  young  chickens  until  they  are  at 
least  a  month  old.  If  you  must  feed  corn  in 
any  shape,  cook  it  first.  Last,  but  not  least, 
don't  fail  to  take  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
study  it  as  a  school  boy  does  his  lessons,  yet 
don't  take  everything  you  see  in  it  as  gospel 
truth,  but  cum  grano  salis. 

Hit  those  egg  foods,  chicken  powders,  etc., 
another  lick.  That's  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   

A  Cheap  Disinfectant. 

E.  R.  BADGER,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

I  have  received  a  notice  from  the  company 
staring  that  my  subscription  has  expired,  and 
wishing  me  to  continue.  Well,  that  wish 
will  be  gratified  for  years  to  come,  or  as  long  as 
the  Poultry  Keeper  shall  hold  true  to  its 
name,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  I  would  like 
to  send  a  ten  years'  subscrintion,  but  by  so  do- 
ing I  find  I  would  miss  the  premiums  that  are 
offered  now  and  then  as  many  of  them  are 
worth  twice  their  weight  in  gold.  It  was  my  in- 
tentions to  enter  that  contest  for  incubators, but 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  I  was  unable 
to  finish  my  heat  regulator  until  quite  recently 
and  now  I  have  one  when  once  set  it  will  remain 
so  for  a  year,  and  if  you  start  another  contest 
you  will  find  me  on  the  front  seat  ready  to  bob 
up  serenely  with  all  my  appliances  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Knowing  that  valuable  information  is  eagerly 
sought  by  many  readers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  I  herewith  send  directions  for  making 
a  cheap  disinfectant  for  the  sick  room,  poultry 
house,  sinks,  cess-pools,  etc.  Take  half  a 
drachm  of  nitrate  of  lead,  dissolve  it  in  a  pint 
or  more  of  boiling  water,  then  dissolve  two 
drachms  of  common  salt  in  a  bucket  of  water. 
Pour  the  two  solutions  together  and  allow  the 
sediment  to  subside.  The  clear  superatant  fluid 
will  be  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lead. 
Pour  off  the  clear  fluid  and  bottle  for  use.  A 
cloth  saturated  with  this  solution  and  hung  up 
in  a  room, will  sweeten  the  atmosphere  instantly. 
The  effect  is  similar  in  sinks,  etc. 

In  th»»  future,  when  writing,  I  will  tt>y  and 
send  bits  of  information  that  may  assist  the 
struggling  poultryman  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. 


Raise  More  Hens. 

J.  C.  DASE,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

June  number  at  hand  and  everything  read  in 
it,  "ads"  and  all.  In  looking  over  it  I  see  a  lady 
stops  '>.er  paper  because  she  only  gets  fifteen 
cents  a  dozen  for  eggs.  Well,  she  tells  the 
truth.  Now,  eggs  at  fifteen  cents,  does  it  pay  ? 
Let  us  see.  A  hen  will  lay  150eggsa  year, which 
is  t  welve  dozen  and  a  half,  and  at  fifteen  cents 
a  dozen  it  would  be  $1.70,  and  the  hen  will  raise 
a  brood  of  chicks  besides.  Nov/,  you  can  keep  a 
hen  all  the  year  on  wheat,  and  then  it  will  cost 
you  $1.00  at  most,  so  there  is  sfill  seventy  cents 
in  favor  of  the  hen,  with  eggs  fifteen  cents,  but 
eggs  are  not  always  fifteen  cents,  for  they  aver- 
age twenty -five  cents  the  year  round.  As  to 
Mrs.  C.  Ni'sson,  of  Petaluma,  she  tells  the  truth. 
Every  farmer  has  chickens,  and  you  never  get 
on  a  farm  that  has  less  than  150  chickens,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  families  that  live  in  the  cities 
have  from  one  dozen  or  more  chickens,  and  still 
buy  eggs.  As  we  are  a  great  egg-eating  people, 
and  we  get  eggs  by  the  car  load  from  the  East 
every  day,  and  still  have  not  enough  of  eggs  to 
supply  the  demand,  every  bakery  pickles  eggs 
this  lime  of  the  year  and  they  buy  them  as  low 
as  ten  cents  a  dozen  If  it  pays  to  send  eggs 
from  the  East  to  California,  at  fifteen  cents  a 
dozen,  put  down  in  California,  what  do  you 
Eastern  breeders  get  for  your  eggs  ?  Eggs  have 
only  been  fifteen  cents  for  a  short  time  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  is  retail.  For  fresh 
eggs  we  always  get  from  fifteen  cents  up  to 
thirty -five  cents.  As  we  get  eggs  by  the  car 
load,  and  have  not  enough  yet,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  more  hens.  Do  not  Eastern  people 
get  eggs  from  across  the  pond,  and  still  do  not 
have  eggs  enough.  The  East  gets  them  by  the 
ship  load,  we  get  them  by  the  carload,  so  raise 
hens  and  we  do  not  need  to  import  eggs.  Again 
I  say  raise  hens,  hens,  hens. 


Crossing  for  a  Breed. 

M.  B.  COOLEY  (NO  POST-OFFICE). 

1  am  on  my  second  years'  reading  of  your 
paper  and  I  like  it  better  and  better.  I  have 
wanted  to  give  you  my  experience  for  some 
time,  bat  did  not  take  time  to  begin  till  now.  so 
here  it  comes.  Ten  years  ago  I  concluded  to 
make  a  Game  chicken,  retaining  the  very  many 
good  qualities,  and  throw  away  the  lad,  so  I 
selected  three  of  my  best  pure  Light  Erahmas, 
and  mated  them  with  a  Game  (Georgia)  cock, 
noted  for  fighting  traits,  and  his  hens  from  that 
cross  with  a  cleiborn  cock,  and  so  on  till  seven 
annual  crosses  had  been  made,  a  different 
strain  of  Games  being  used  for  each  cross.  I 
moved  several  times  and  one  time  had  them  on 
the  train  ten  days,  with  only  the  food  and  water 
they  started  with,  resulting  in  all  of  them  starv- 
ing to  death  except  three  pullets.  Then,  after 
the  seventh  cross,  I  selected  a  trio  of  two  lots 
and  am  now  breeding  two  yards,  from  which  to 
cross  from.  I  expect  to  have  the  best  chickens 
on  earth,  with  yellow  beak  and  feet,  and  I  had 
hoped  by  not  expressing  any  angry  words  or 
frowns  to  have  them  lose  all  their  combatative- 
ness  to  death,  but  some  of  them  will  persist  in 
raising  a  blood  blister  on  my  hands.  It  will 
take  time  to  get  that  out  of  them  I  expect.  But 
I  tell  you,  they  are  full  of  good  things  now,  if  I 
am  a  judge  of  a  good  hen,  and  will  be  large 
enough.  I  have  a  G.  H.  Stahl  incubator  and  I 
made  two  Harper  brooders,  got  thirty-five 
chicks  suffocoted  by  getting  the  lamp  chimney 
tco  close  to  the  bottom  board  of  floor.  I  took 
tha  board  out,  and  used  a  cook  stove  door  in 
piace,  and  made  the  other  with  that  post  meet 
and  now  I  have  it,  as  it  cannot  catch  fire.  I  lined 
the  top  heater  with  tarred  paiier,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  grand  thing  for  chicks.andso  do  the  chicks, I 
gave  an  old  hen  half  a  day  to  get  her  chicks  in 
on  a  windy  day  in  April,  with  the  brooder  door 
open,  but  she  failed.  They  had  only  been  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Fleas  in  Texas. 

J.  WILDER,  VANCEVILLE,TEXAS 

I  don't  see  how  we  can  well  get  along  now 
without  the  Poultry  Keeper,  if  we  do  live 
down  here  in  the  wiregrass.  where  we  have  lice. 
But  the  worst  of  our  troubles  is  the  Texas 
flea.  They  get  on  the  heads  of  the  little  chicks 
and  kill  them,  and  make  old  ones  scratch  their 
heads  until  they  are  as  bald  as  an  eagle.  They 
get  on  our  dogs  and  cats  too.  Of  course,  we  can 
kill  them  with  sixty  per  cent,  of  kerosene  oil 
and  forty  per  cent. of  lard,  but  you  can  imagine 
how  nice  it  is  to  wash  your  pet  setter  dog  and 
house  cat  in  an  emulsion  of  this  kind,  and  we 
have  it  to  do.  For  the  chicks,  we  put  it  on  their 
heads  and  combs.  The  old  black  hopping  flea, 
we  can  make  leave  by  sprinkling  lime  over  the 
premises,  or  carbolic  acid,  and  putting  insect 
powders  on  your  dogs  and  cats,  (if  we  can  ever 
get  a  genuine  article)  but  the  little  Texas  never 
travels.  He  just  burrows  in  up  to  his  shoulders, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  never  turns  loose  until 
kerosene,  or  some  other  grease  touches  him. 
What  are  we  to  do  to  rid  the  premises  of  them? 
We  never  have  any  roup  or  cholera,  but  the 
Texas  flea  holds  the  joker.  I  wanted  to  keep 
300  hens  next  vear  for  eggs,  but  in  your  last 


number  you  shut  the  damper  on  me  by  saying 
twenty-five  in  one  flock  is  all  it  is  safe  to  keep, 
wow,  I  want  to  know  the  difference.  If  1  can 
give  300  hens  a  twenty-five  acre  range,  with 
plenty  of  forage,  and  have  one  house  for  them 
to  come  to,  to  feed  and  roost,  I  prefer  it  to  put- 
t:,ig  them  in  flocks  of  twenty-five. 

[When  too  many  are  together  they  will  crowd 
at  night,  and  there  Is  too  much  "struggle  for  ex- 
istence" among  them  during  the  day— Ed.] 

How  to  Mate  Pure  lireeds. 

B.  A.  FOX,  HAMMONTON,  N.  J. 

The  first,  all  important  point  to  be  considered 
in  breeding  prize  stock,  is  Hie  judicious  mating 
of  the  old  birds.  The  breeding  yards  should 
not  be  made  up  a  day  later  than  the  first  of  De- 
cember. By  this  time  you  will  have  saved  from 
your  stock  those  you  think  are  about  the  thing 
to  produce  some  "fine  ones."  Each  hen  is  to  be 
carefully  looked  over,  har  good  as  well  as. 
bad  points  noted,  until  you  have  selected  your 
pen.  Now,  in  selec'ing  your  male  bird,  let  the 
weak  points  in  the  hens  be  strong  in  the  cock, 
'lours  and  hours  are  consumed  bv  skillful  breed- 
ers in  mating  up  their  bi'ds,  and  if  an/  one 
:hinks  such  study  a  loss  of  tine  he  had  better 
ii ot  attempt  to  breed  prize  poultry,  but  take  up 
some  "uunghills."  V*  hen  fresh  blood  is  needed, 
the  best  plan  is,  if  possible,  to  purchase  a  c  Dck- 
erel  from  a  reliable  fancier  who  is  known  to  be 
careful.  Ey  so  doing  you  will  secure  at  least 
good  blood.  No  pains  are  too  great  to  ascertain 
what  the  intended  purchase  is  likely  to  breed 
especially  if  a  cockerel.  Trace  up  the  pedigree 
of  a  bird.  In  years  past  we  have  been  "sa^.ly 
left"  in  purchasing  a  first  prize  Brown  Leghorn 
cock  at  a  show  at  big  prices,  whon  perhaps  this 
prize  bird  was  the  only  ono  thai  the  exhibitor 
raised  (if  he  did  raise  him)  that  was  fit  for  a. 
showroom.  In  procuring  fresh  blood  we  pre- 
fer hens  to  cocks,  because  they  have  less  influ- 
ence on  the  fancy  points  generally.  We  are 
speaking  of  all  breeds.  Go  see  the  stock  front 
which  you  purchase  if  you  can, as  it  will  pay  yoiB 
to  do  so. 

Incubator— Gape  Cure. 

W.  O.  DE  WITT,  (NO  POSTOFFICE  ) 

I  have  built  an  incubator  after  my  Own  plans- 
that  I  will  give  you  plans  of  in  the  hear  future; 
It  regulates  its  own  heat  perfectly, by  electricity . 
1  have  run  it  for  two  weeks,  without  its  varviiig- 
one  degree  in  temperature,  and  using  less  than- 
eight  quarts  of  oil  during  the  whole  hatch.  Capa- 
ci  y  110  egg.  I  have  not  yet  made  a  Rood  hatch, 
on  account  of  being  an  amateur  in  the  business.. 
However,  I  did  well,  considering  that  I  know 
comparatively  nothing  about  the  care  of  incuba- 
tor hatching's.  I  note  the  query  asked  in  your 
June  number,  from  our  Toledo  friend,  S.  B  , 
whether  chicks  of  one  breed,  hatched  by  a  hem 
of  another  breed,  would  be  mixed  with  tlie  breed 
that  hatched  them.  In  my  opinion  they  would, 
not,  or  else  we  wculd  have  lots  of  chickens; 
mixed  with  incubators.  'J  his,  of  course  would 
be  something  new,  but  would  make  tough  broil- 
ers indeed .  Our  city  consumers  would  soon  get 
tired  of  occasionally  biting  on  nails  and  screws. 
My  cure  for  gapes  is  cayenne  pepper,  given  in 
milk  forcibly,  the  amount  according  to  the  size 
of  the  chick  afflicted.  Chick  one  week  old  one 
grain,  two  weeks  two  grains,  three  weeks  and 
upwards  three  grains.  This  is  a  sure  cure  evenr 
pop.  Try  it. 

Ponltry  in  Florida. 

S.  ADAMS,  GABRIELLA,  FLA. 

Thanks  for  April  number,  sent  by  request  of 
E.  W.  Amsden,  Ormond.  Fla.  Am  very  much, 
pleased  with  it.  It  struck  me  as  decicle'dlv  the 
best  poultry  paper  I  ever  saw.  It  ought  to  be  iiii 
every  family.  I  am  an  old  newspaper  man  my- 
self and  know  a  good  thing  -when  1  see  it.  I  see 
you  call  for  names  for  samples,  and  I  will  try  to 
help  you  along  by  sending  you  the  names'  of 
those  from  this  vicinity  who  keep  poultry  and 
might  be  likely  to  subscribe.  This  is  a  splendid 
country  for  poultry,  but  though  everv  family 
keep  a  few,  there  are  none  that  give  them  any 
especial  attention  as  far  as  I.know.  Most  of  the 
breeds  are  mongrels.  They  ought  to  have  your 
paper;  it  could  not  fail  to  do  them  good .  I  have- 
thirteen  hens  and  one  rooster,  pure  White  Leg- 
horns ;  magnificent  layers.  If  I  can  gel  a  While- 
Game  rooster  that  possesses  the  true  character- 
istics of  the  genuine  games.  I  think  I  will  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  flock  and  dispose  of  the 
present  rooster.  How  do  you  think  the  cross 
would  result  ?  I  used  to  have  game  fowls  at  the 
North  and  liked  them  very  much.  They  take 
splendid  care  of  their  hens.  We  need  games' 
here  to  fight  the  hawks.  Will  crossing  with 
games  diminish  the  laying  qualities  of  the  Leg- 
horns? Are  there  any  reliable  White  Games  T 
We  have  no  trouble  here  with  insects  of  any- 
kind.  Hatch  our  chicks  whenever  most  conve- 
nient. Your  Indiana  man  ought  to  take  a  look 
around  here  and  then  he  would  have  no  occasion 
to  "wonder  how  to  keep  the  mosquitos  off  the 
iittle  chicks." 

[The  cross  is  excellent,  but  we  suggest  the  In- 
dian Game  in  place  of  the  White  Game.— Ed.]. 
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A  Tin  Fountain — An  Aged  Hen. 

ALBERT  CORNISH,  MOIRA,  N.  T. 

Having  seen  the  question  asked  a  number  of 
times,  both  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  other 
poultry  papers,  if  the  drinking  water  kept  in  tin 
vessels  that  were  coated  with  rust  was  injuri- 
ous to  fowls  or  chickens,  I  thought  that  I  would 
inform  all  who  may  be  using  tin  for  water  how 
they  can  prevent  the  ruse  forming  on  the  bot- 
tom or  inside  of  such  vessels,  which  is  simply  to 
have  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc,  about  two  to  three 
inches  square,  soldered  on  the  center  of  the 
bottom,  on  the  inside,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
no  rust  will  gather  inside  of  them.  I  am  a  tin- 
ner by  trade,  and  have  used  tin  drinking  dishes 
during  warm  weather  ever  since  I  have  kept 
poultry,  and  my  fowls  or  chickens  have  never 
been  injured  in  the  least  through  drinking 
•water  kept  in  these  vessels.  For  drinking  ves- 
sel for  my  fowls  and  older  chicks  I  get  the  emyty 
castor  oil  cans  at  the  druggists,  which  costs 
hardly  anything,  and  cut  them  in  two,  in  the 
center  making  two  dishes,  about  ten  inches 
square  and  five  inches  high  I  then  punch,  or 
cut.  an  inch  hole  on  two  sides,  near  the  bottom, 
and  then  make  and  solder  on  a  square  shape 
spout  over  these  holes,  for  the  fowls  to  drink  out 
of.  I  put  a  wired  tin  strap  across  the  top,  to 
stiffen  the  dish,  and  to  use  for  a  handle  and  for 
cover.  I  take  a  thin  board,  the  right  size,  put- 
ting a  fiat  stone  on  top  to  keep  it  in  place.  They 
keep  the  water  quite  cool  and  free  of  dirt,  and 
will  cost  but  a  little,  even  to  those  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  tinners  themselves.  They  hold, 
when  made  of  one-half  castor  oil  cans,  about 
eight  quarts  each,  and  by  having  a  spout  on  two 
sides,  one  opposite  the  other,  I  find  them  just 
the  thing  for  setting  in  a  partition  between  two 
yards  or  pens,  thereby  making  one  vessel  do  for 
two  lots  of  fowls.  For  winter  I  use  wooden 
vessels,  on  account  of  freezing,  which  would 
soon  ruin  tin.  I  have  the  pieces  of  sheet  zinc 
in  the  bottoms  of  all  my  tin  water  pails,  and  tin 
wash  bowls  also,  which  makes  them  wear  much 
longer.  The  benefit  in  using  it  is  not  generally 
known,  not  even  among  tin-smiths,  until  of  late 
years,  but  I  have  made  use  of  it  for  this  purpose 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  past.  Those 
tinners  that  have  known  of  it  have  hot  made  use 
of  it  to  any  extent  with  tinware  manufactured 
to  sell,  as  it  is  considerable  trouble  putting  it  on 
the  bottoms  of  six  to  eight  dozen  or  more  arti- 
cles at  a  time,  which  would  not  sell  for  enough 
more  to  pay  them.  Besides,  it  would  not  be 
good  policy,  as  putting  on  new  bottoms  is  one  of 
the  best  paying  parts  of  the  business  in  the 
country  shops.  But.  during  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  a  firm  in  X.  Y.  city  has  patented  a  tin 
water  pail,  that  has  strips  of  sheet  zinc  soldered 
in  the  bottom,  but  the  patent  is  for  the  manner 
of  putting  it  on.  The  zinc  is  sunk  into  the  bot- 
tom its  thickness  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which 
makes  a  smooth  surface  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pail,  but  they  are  no  better  than  those  with  zinc 
just  soldered  on  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Of  late  I  have  noticed  several  articles  in  the 
poultry  papers  in  regard  to  the  age  that  a  fowl 
will  live  and  still  produce  eggs  enough  to  be 
profitable,  and  quite  a  number  of  hens  aged 
from  five  to  eight  years  have  been  mentioned 
and  good  laying  qualities  given.  There  is  a 
Spangled  Ha'mburg  hen  owned  here  by  a  lady 
with  whom  I  have  boarded  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  that  is  ten  years  old  this  spring.  I  pro- 
cured the  eggs  myself  for  the  lady  from  which 
this  hen  was  hatched.  Although  the  fowls  she 
raised  from  chickens  hatched  from  the  eggs 
were  excellent  layers.  She  did  not  like  the 
breed  on  account  of  their  small  size,  or  small 
size  of  the  chickens  in  the  fall,  so  she  only  bred 
them  one  year,  and  killed  them  all  off  but  this 
one  hen.  and  I  got  her  some  Plymouth  Rocks  in 
their  place.  This  hen  was  very  handsome  and 
also  being  an  excellent  layer,  of  a  very  large 
egg  for  so  small  a  fowl,  her  life  was  spared,  and 
she  is  still  living,  as  well  and  smart,  to  all  ap- 
pearances as  any  hen.  She  has  never 
wanted  to  sit,  and  has  laid  right  along,  summer 
and  winter,  only  stopping  when  moulting,  but 
the  two  last  mountings  came  on  so  late  that  she 
did  not  get  around  in  shape  to  commence  laying 
until  well  along  near  the  last  of  February.  If 
it  was  not  for  her  long  crooked  toes  one  would 
not  take  her  to  be  more  than  a  year  old  instead 
of  one  that  had  been  through  ten  winters  in  this 
northern  latitude,  within  thirteen  miles  of  the 
Canada  line. 

I  will  say.  in  conclusion,  that  the  lady  after 
trying  the'  Plymoutlw  Rocks  two  seasons,  and 
they  not  proving  to  her  liking,  has  changed  to 
Wyandottes,  and  now  has  a  a  breed  to  her  satis- 
faction. If  any  of  the  above  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  you 
are  at  liberty  to  publish  it.  If  not  you  can  cast 
it  into  the  waste  basket. 


feathers  had  just  started,  that  is,  I  could  just 
see  the  feathers.  On  the  twenty-first  day  one 
hatched  and  that  was  a  cripple.  *  Broke  several 
eggs,  and  found  the  black  specks.  Were  these 
black  specks  chickens;  if  so,  ihey  died  the  first 
week.  These  two  hatches  were  from  eggs  got 
late  last  fall.  1  tried  the  machine  this  spring 
twice,  and  am  running  it  now  with  twenty-nine 
duck's  eggs,  and  six  hen's  eggs.  The  first  time. 
I  put  in  forty-four  eggs;  hatched  twelve  chick- 
ens ;  broke  several  eggs  and  they  contained  those 
black  specks.  1  put  in  fourty-four  eggs  again. 
On  the  eighteenth  day  the  thermometer  run  up 
to  108°  (this  was  when  I  looked  at  the  incubator 
in  the  morning).  When  the  time  was  up,  I  had 
one  chicken,  and  another  one  I  pulled  out  of  the 
shell,  two  in  the  shells  just  alive  and  nineteen 
dead  ones,  in  all  twenty-three  chickens. 

My  method  for  running  the  incubator  is  thus: 
I  put  some  sticks  under  the  egg  tray,  so  as  to 
bring  the  eggs  closer  to  the  tank.  It  does  not 
take  so  much  hot  water.  On  the  twentieth  day, 
I  take  out  the  sticks,  so  as  to  give  the  chicks 
room  to  stand  up  if  they  choose  too.  I  give  no 
moisture  until  the  third  week:  then  I  sprinkle 
them  with  the  water  I  draw  from  the  tank  once 
a  day.  I  find  that  the  temperature  varies. 
Sometimes  when  I  look  at  the  thermometer  it  is 
ninety-eight  degrees  and  again  up  to  luf  degrees 
or  105  degrees.  1  have  looked  at  the  thermom- 
eter at  noon,  and  found  it  at  106  degrees,  when 
I  look  at  it  at  night,  it  is  103  degrees.  Have 
looked  at  the  thermometer  when  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  highest,  several  times,  to  ascertain 
how  many  degrees  if  would  fall  when  it  was 
time  to  turn  the  eggs.  1  found  it  to  be  three 
degrees.  Once  it  fell  four  degrees.  When  I  had 
the  temperature  at  10S  degrees,  it  must  have 
been  up  to  111  degrees  or  112  degrees.  The 
chickens  could  not  stand  such  high  temperature. 
Am  not  discouraged  but  will  continue  to  experi- 
ment in  the  future.  I  am  making  more  tests 
with  the  duck's  egg  and  hen's  eggs.  I  owe  my 
knowledge  to  The  Poultry  Keeper.  IUsthe 
poultry  paper. 

[Do  not  sprinkle  eggs.  See  that  the  sawdust 
is  well  packed.— Ed.] 


coast.  R.  W.  Davidson,  in  last  Poultry 
Keeper,  thinks  this  trouble  is  not  caused  so 
much  by  improper  feeding  as  to  using  hot  air 
brooders  without  moisture.  But  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  hot  air  brooders  and  hot  air  incu- 
botors  are  better  without  much  moisture.  A  dry 
warm  air  is  more  healthy  than  a  moist  hot  one, 
and  besides,  the  bowel  trouble  was  just  as  bad 
among  my  chicks  in  the  Prairie  State  brooder, 
supplied  with  plenty  of  moisture,  as  in  other  hot 
air  brooders  with  no  moisture  pans. 

Mann's  green  bone  cutter  is  a  decided  success 
The  Webster  clover  cutter  is  all  right  for  dry 
clover;  but  I  can't  make  it  work  as  well  on 
preen  clover.  Four  or  five  revolutions  will  fill 
spaces  between  the  knives  so  that  it  wlil  cut  no 
more  till  these  spaces  are  cleaned  out.  More 
grass  or  hay.  and  less  grain,  is  the  true  method 
j  for  eggs.  I  know  a  woman,  with  a  small  flock 
|  that  lay  lois  of  eggs,  yet  they  are  kept  shut  up 
m  a  small  house  all  t/ie  time,  excepting  from 
nearly  until  dark  when  thev  have  all  the  alfalfa 
clover,  they. can  eat. 

With  broken  sea  shells,  and  broken  glass  and 
crockery  side  by  side.,  my  fowls  eat  much  more 
of  the  glass  and  crockery  than  of  the  shells. 


A  Few  Difficulties. 

F.  C.  YORK,  LEE  CENTRE,  N.  Y. 

I  made  an  incubator,  and  put  in  twelve  eggs  to 
test  it.  Run  it  three  weeks  and  no  chickens; 
broke  them  and  found  that  they  were  about  as 
clear  as  fresh  eggs.  Put  in  twenty-one,  and 
tested  them  the  ninth  day,  and  fpiind  several  to 
contain  black  specks,  or  the  embryo  On  the 
fourteenth  day,  1  broke  one  of  the  eggs,  and  the 


Excellent  Hints  'from  California. 


D.  EDSON  SMITH,   SANTA  ANA,  CAL. 

Each  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  comes 
crammed  with  useful  items,  all  one  can  digest 
in  a  month.  No  poultry  raiser  can  afford  to~be 
without  it.  There  will  always  be  something  to 
learn  about  the  business ;  arid  experience  meet- 
ings are  the  proper  place  to  get  information.  1 
have  met  with  a  serious  loss  since  I  last  wrote 
you.  My  new  large  double  walled  incubator 
house,  filled  with  incubators,  a  large  brooder 
house,  filled  with  brooders  and  chicks,  was 
burned  some  weeks  since,  loss  over  $500.  The 
fire  originated  from  lamp  in  a  brooder.  Of 
course  I  consider  that  class  of  brooders  unsafe. 
But  my  loss  did  not  discourage  me.  To-day  I 
have  another  small  plant,  with  three  incuba- 
tors in  full  blast.  I  have  got  hold  of  an  incuba- 
tor at  last  that  seems  to  fill  the  bill  in  every  re- 
spect. If  you  were  not  so  far  away  I  would  send 
you  one.  "But  you  have  several  on  your  coast 
that  are  nearly  perfect,  although  they  cost  too 
much.  My  new  incubator  house  is  two  feet  be- 
low ground ;  double-walled  above  ground,  and 
lined  with  heavy  building  paper  besides.  With 
my  three  incubators  running  the  temperature 
of' the  room  does  not  fall  below  seventy-five  de- 
grees, nor  rise  above  eighty-five  degrees.  Two 
of  my  incubators  are  run  by  gasoline.  I  like  it 
because  it  is  safer  than  oil.  requires  no  trim- 
ming, nor  cleaning,  during  a  hatch,  and  does 
not  have  to  be  filled  often.  I  do  not  air  my 
eggs,  only  while  turning,  twice  aday.  I  apply 
no  moisture  till  the  chicks  begin  to  pip .  Then  I 
do  not  open  the  doors  for  thirty-six  hours,  by 
which  time  all  that  are  worth  saving  hare 
found  their  way  into  the  world. 

For  a  small  brooder  I  now  prefer  an 
oblong  box,  with  a  tin  hot  air  chamber  in  the 
top,  heated  from  the  outside  by  a  lamp,  or  gaso- 
line. For  a' large  brooder  I  use  one  built  quite 
similar  to  yours,  described  in  June  Poultry 
Keeper,  figs.  9  and  10.  But  my  passage  way  E., 
fig.  10,  is  two  feet  below  the  surface. bringing  the 
top  of  the  brooder  breast  high,  making  it  easy 
to  clean.  My  runways  are  only  half  as  wide  as 
yours,  and  hold  only  half  as  many  chicks.  I 
heat  with  two  two-inch  iron  pipes.  The  hot 
water  reservoir  is  in  the  center  of  the  brooder, 
so  that  half  can  be  cut  off, if  one  lias  only  a  small 
lot  of  chicks.  The  reservoir  is  made  of"  galvan- 
ized iron,  extends  above  the  brooder,  and  below 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  two  foot  trench.  It  is 
heated  with  gasoline,  the  five  gallon  reservoir 
being  outside  the  building.  This  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  plan  for  warm  countries  like  ours,  where 
artificial  heat  is  needed  only  at  night,  I  have  not 
vet  entirely  overcome  the  bowel  trouble.  R.  S. 
Edwards,  in  last  Poultry  Keeper,  says  he  is 
constantly  reducing  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  this  trouble,  yet,  while  he  asks  for  a  rem- 
edy for  hurdling  lie  does  not  tell  us  how  he  re- 

I  duces  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  bowel 
troubles.  The  best  remedy  1  have  tried  is  rice 

.  boiled  in  strong  lime  water,  with  a  little  lime 
also  in  the  drinking  cups.  But  I  am  very  anx- 

I  ions  to  learn  how  to  entirely  prevent  this  great- 
est of  all  drawbacks  to  chicken  raising  on  this 


A  Success. 


CAPT.  C.  WUESTNEY,  NAPATTNE,  WASH. 

A  year  ago  I  started  raising  chickens,  and 
gathered  all  information  I  could.  Till  now  I 
only  experimented,  but  commence  now,  as  I  met 
with  success,  raising  chickens  on  a  large  scale. 
The  greatest  trouble  was  that  I  only  could  gej 
common  chickens  to  begin  with.  Some  hens 
were  too  fat,  others  not  fat  enough,  and  lousy. 
I  built  two  double  log  houses  20x10  feet,  and  put 
in  each  house  15  hens  and  a  rooster  (Brahma), 
and  in  one  pen  a  Wyandotte  rooster.  Besides, 
I  bought  five  Brahma  and  tour  Wyandotte  hens. 
I  set  32  hens  and  have  now250vou"ng  chicks. half 
breds  and  full  bloods.  The  hens  hatched  12J4 
chicks  to  a  hen.  and  if  the  others  do  as  well  I 
am  satisfied.  I  put  the  young  chicks  in  brood- 
ers which  I  made  to  my  wife's  plan .  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  brooder  is  riioss,  winch  grows  on  the 
trees  here  to  any  amount.  On  one  end  is  the 
sleeping  place.  There  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  feather  bed  (stuffed  with  chicken  feath- 
ers) and  a  bed  sheet  on  top.  On  the  side  is  a 
Strap,  nailed  about  three  inches  high  from  the 
bottom  and  a  one-inch  frame  fitted  on  there.  On 
this  frame  is  a  feather  bed  from  the  same  mate- 
rial, nailed  loose  on  with  tacks,  so  that  it  hangs 
down  a  little.  The  chickens  rest  and  are  cov- 
ered with  feathers.  They  are  comfortablv  warm 
and  the  thermometer  showed  90°.  This  method 
is  according  to  my  view,  being  an  imitation  so 
near  to  a  hen  as  one  can  create.  I  had  young 
chicks  yet  in  the  shells  in  a  warmed  feather  bed. 
Next  morning  they  had  not  only  left  the  shells 
but  were  perfectly  dried  off  and  "were  comforta- 
ble. I  shall  now  build  a  brooder  house,  take  my 
large  stove  and  let  the  pipes  run  two  feet  above- 
the  ground  clear  through  the  building,  so  that 
the  little  chicks  will  feel  warm  through  the  day, 
and  at  night  they  have  their  feather  bed  for  pro- 
tection. There  is  little  trouble  about  the  feather 
beds  to  keep  clean,  as  they  are  covered  with  the 
bed  sheets,  off  which  the" droppings  often  need 
but  be  shaken  ;  otherwise  washed,  and  the  beds 
are  aired  in  the  daytime.  The  smallest  chicks 
keep  the  feather  bed  in  the  daytime  too.  The 
chicks,  after  eight  to  ten  days'  old.  do  not  re- 
quire the  feather  bed.  and  sleep  on  moss.  The 
chicks  thrive  the  best  kind  and  are  now  a  month 
old.  We  lost  but  two  out  of  250.  which  might  be 
living  to-day  if  a  little  child  had  not  hurt  them. 
I  surely  believe  in  this  way  to  get  along  without 
the  costly  arrangement  of  hot  water  pipes,  yet 
I  would'  like  yours  and  thp  readers'  opinion 
about  it.  I  raised  young  chicks  in  this  cold  win- 
ter with  success .  I  am  delighted  with  your  paper 
and  your  books.  They  are  valuable  in  their  in- 
formation, simple  and  comprehensively  written. 

[If  you  lost  only  two  chicks  in  250,  with  your 
system  of  breeding,  it  certainly  is  a  success. 
—Ed], 


No  Moisture  Under  Hens. 


FRANK  FORBES,  EELOIT,  KAN. 

In  looking  over  the  June  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  I  noticed  the  plan  of  Mr.  P.  H. 
Jacobs'  broiler  house  and  would  like  to  know  if 
a  galvanized  iron  jacket  would  do  to  heat  the 
water  in  ?  If  not,  where  can  I  get  a  stove  with 
a  jacket,  and  what  will  it  cost  ?  I  see  the  mois- 
ture question  is  going  the  rounds  and  1  will 
tell  my  experience.  T  have  set  forty-three  hens 
this  spring,  in  an  out  building  that  has  a  board 
floor  over  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  nests 
are  as  dry  as  powder.  I  kept  the  hens  in  the 
building  "unni  they  were  done  hatching,  and  I 
had  the  best  of  luck.  Three  of  the  lot  brought 
off  a  chick  for  every  egg  placed  under  them. 
So  much  for  the  hen  in  the  wet  grass  theory. 

[We  prefer  the  jacket  stove.  The  one  we  use 
is  a  No.  2  Bramhall,Deane  &  Co.,  264  Water  St., 
New  York,  costing  $27. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great, 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out :  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  triends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 

Heavy  Laying.— E.  T.  Jones,  N.  Y.—  I  have 
seventeen  hens  and  have  goiten  418  eggs  since 
April  29th  and  forty-eight  chickens.  I  have  had 
poor  luck  with  chickens.  I  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper  very  well.  I  think  I  will  build  an  in- 
cubator this  fall  to  try  my  hand  raising  clucks 
.and  I  want  all  the  information  that  I  can  get. 

Doing  Good  Work—  H.  Sergeant,  Waterloo, 
Iowa.— "Brother  .lacobs,  you  are  doing  well.  Go 
forward  in  the  good  work.  Your  little  paper  is 
a  good  one,  and  many  a  larger  paper  will  have 
to  jump  to  lay  over  it  for  genuine,  downright 
useful  information." 

Early  Laying  Plymouth  Rocks.— J.  H.  E. 
Shultz, Mountain  View,  N.J.— "i  have  Plymouth 
Pock  pullets,  hatched  January  12th,  which  be- 
gan to  lay  June  2d,  less  than  five  months  old. 
Not  bad.  is  it?  I  want  to  advertise  next  year. 
I  like  your  brooder  plan  better  than  the  Smyrna 
.system." 

Still  Has  the  Fever.— W.  H.  Bowler,  Lynn, 
Mass. :— "I  have  over  one  hundred  chicks,  all 
doing  well,  and  more  coming.  You  see  I 
haven't  lost  the  fever  in  one  year,  nor  do  I  ex- 
pect to  in  ten.  No  McGinty  about  me.  I  refuse 
to  go  down.  Hope  the  Poultry  Keeper  will 
always  stay  on  top." 

An  Excellent  Flock.— M.  Mosiere,  Maple 
Valley,  N.  Y.— "My  hens  are  a  mixture  of 
every'/ hino,  but  I  don't  believe  any  ones  thor- 
oughbred hens  do  better.  From  thirty-five  hens 
I  got  fifty-two  dozen  and  nine  eggs  in  the  month 
of  April.' and  they  have  been  laying  ever  since. 
Christmas,  too." 

Intends  to  Progress.— W.  L.  Haven,  S. 
Engl e wood,  111  —"I  have  built  a  poultry  house, 
12x45  feet,  and  yards  10x37  feet.  I  will  keep 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  I  have 
been  kept  very  busy  building  my  place,  and  as 
soon  as  I  get  it  done  I  will  give  you  a  plan  of 
my  house  and  buildings,  and  I  want  to  advertise 
in;your  paper." 

Does  Poultry  Pay?— H.  C.  Geery,  Avondale, 
N.  J.:— "I  started  a  year  ago  with  seven  chick- 
ens. To-day  I  have  one  hundred,  and  raised 
them  all  under  hens,  common  stock  and  Buff 
Cochin.  From  twenty -two  hens  I  got  from 
eight  to  ten  dozen  eggs  a  week.  I  had  broilers 
and  fowl  on  the  table  very  often,  and  have  a 
good  healthy  stock,  and  a  contented  flock.  Does 
poultry  pay?  I  will  write  you  some  time." 

Brown  Leghorns  for  Laying.— E.  V.  Pike, 
Lincoln,  Neb.— "I  have  three  Brown  Leghorn 
hens,  and  a  cocfc.  and  have  got  351  eggs  since 
December 9th,  1889.  I  have  set  125  eggs  this 
year,  under  common  hens,  and  have  got  but 
twenty-five  chicks,  and  I  don't  know  any 
reason  either  unless  it  is  an  unlucky  year. 
Some  other  people  have  had  the  same  luck." 

A  Hobble  for  Picking— G.  M.  Johnson, 
Nord,Cal.— "Enclosed  you  will  find  a  hobble  for- 
•  dressing  poultry.  You  can  make  them  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  poultry.  They  can  be  used 
either  for  turkeys  or  chicken*.  We  have  used 
them  with  great  success.  They  are  to  be  hung 
up  on  the  walls,  then  slip  the  fowl's  feet  in  the 
places  at  the  ends,  and  you  are  ready  to  pick 
your  chick." 

Wants  Stock  Near  By.— F.  E.  George, 
Waldo,  Ark— "Queer  people  here.  Chickens  the 
-size  of  quails.  I  expressed  nineteen  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wvandottes  and  White'  Minorcas  here 
when  I  came,  and  have  been  trying  to  improve 
their  stock,  but  they  are  slow  to  take  hold.  I 
want  some  White  Wyandottes.  to  be  had  near 
here,  as  express  charges  are  so  high  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  send  very  far." 

Using  Nux  Vomica.— M.  J.  S.,  Eden,  Miss.:— 
"I  saw  in  the  May  issue,  I  think,  some  one 
asked  how  long  before  you  could  use  or  set  eggs 
after  giving  chicks  nux  vomica.  We  give  it  to 
our  chicks  occasionally  for  hawks,  but  we  al- 
ways use  the  eggs  and  set  them  too,  and  never 
knew  any  bad'results  from  it,  but  we  do  not 
eat  the  chickens  for  several  days  after  giving 
it." 

A  Word  for  Cochins— A.  R.  Sprague, Hemp- 
stead, N.  Y—  "Your  paper  has  taught  me  many 
a  $5  lesson.  I  think  poultry  pays  with  atten- 
tion. The  best  egg  record  that  I  have  exper- 
ienced is  an  averaee  of  ten  eggs'per  hen  a  month 
for  four  successive  months,  from  December, 
from  Partridge  Cochins.  I  think  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes splendid  fowls  for  all  purposes.  I'  don't 
think  a  hen  must  have  shells  to  lay,  for  I  hare 
noticed  hens  cooped  with  chicks  for  weeks  to 
lay." 


Educates  All.— N:  H.  Shingluff,  Sidney, 
Neb.: — "I  have  taken  your  paper  for  over  three 
years.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
papers,  on  the  subject  of  poultry,  I  have  ever 
read,  and  I  have  read  a  number.  I  find  in  it 
reading  that  will  interest  all,  from  the  beginner 
with  his  dozen  fowls  to  the  man  that  raises 
thousands.  Your  paper  is  educating  the  farm- 
ers on  the  subject  of  poultry.  I  would  advise 
every  one  interested  in  poultry  to  subscribe  for 
your  paper,  and  as  for  me  you  may  count  that  I 
am  a  subscriber  for  life." 

Good  for  a  Novice— D.  A.  Livingstone,  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa. — "I  am  a  green  hand  in  the  poul- 
try business,  and  I'  had  a  talk  with  my  wife's 
folks,  who  have  a  large  farm  up  here,  about  in- 
cubators, but  could  not  make  them  see  any 
benefit  by  the  use  of  them,  so  I  told  them  I 
thought  I  could  make  one,  although  I  had  never 
seen  one  to  my  knowledge,  so  I  made  one  from 
my  plans,  to  hold  about  seventy  eggs.  I  put 
twenty-three  eggs  in  it  three  weeks  ago  to  day, 
and  last  Friday  I  had  twelve  nice  birds,  the  rest 
being  not  fertile,  as  I  broke  them  this  afternoon. 
I  think  it  did  very  well." 

A  Curiosity.— Mrs.  F.  Sanders,  Birming 
ham,  Ala  — I  have  a  curiosity  in  the  shape 
of  a  chicken.  A  hen  hatched  a  brood 
yesterday  and  last  night.  The  first  one 
has  no  eyes,  or  a  place  for  any.  Its 
ears  are  about  half  way  between  where  its  eyes 
and  ears  ought  to  be.  That  is,  its  ears  are  too 
far  forward.  It  is  all  right  every  other  way.  and 
lively  as  any.  Did  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  ever  hear  of  one  that  way, 
and  do  you  suppose  1  can  raise  it  as  a  curiosity, 
for  I  would  like  to  take  it  to  the  State  Fair. 
[We  never  heard  of  such  a  case.— Ed.] 

Does  Thunder  Kill  Chicks?— F.  L.Garland, 
Warnersville,  Mass. — "There  has  been  several 
queries  in  the  different  poultry  journals  of  late, 
as  to  whether  thunder  will  kill  chicks  in  the 
shell  or  not.  During  the  month  of  May  I  bought 
of  E.  E.  Bast,  of  Chicago,  two  settings  of  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs,  and  set  them  under  two  hens. 
During  the  process  of  incubation  there  were 
seven  heavy  thunder  storms,  the  last  one  the 
nineteenth  day  after  the  eggs  were,  set,  but  on 
the  21st  day  they  brought  out  twenty -two  lively 
chicks,  and  bright  as  new  dollars.  If  eggs  will 
hatch  that  per  cent,  after  being  shipped  over  a 
thousand  miles,  with  an  average  of  a  thunder 
shower  every  three  days,  I  shall  have  to  swallow 
the  old  theory  with  a  small  grain  of  salt." 

A  Chance  for  Somebody.— H. C. Schwab, 
Greensburg,  N.  Car. — "I  think  this  would  be  a 
good  place  for  some  one  to  establish  a  broiler 
and  egg  farm.  Eggs  and  broilers  bring  a  very 
good  price  here  the  year  round.  This  place  is 
within  48  miles  of  as  good  a  market  as  I  know 
of  South.  You  can  get  pine  lumber  and  land  as 
cheap  here,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  other  plate 
Iknow  of.  Greensboro  has  six  railroad  points, 
which  would  give  you  all  the  advantage  in  ship- 
ping eggs  or  chickens.  I  cannot  say  too  much 
about  Greensboro,  in  regard  to  its  good  health 
and  fine  location.  If  you  see  fit  or  think  this 
worth  publishing  you  can  do  so;  if  not,  let  it 
slide  into  the  wasre-oasket." 

The  Paper  Makes  it  Pay.— W.  J.  Sailor, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.— "I  think  so  much  of  your  paper 
that  I  would  not  miss  a  number  of  it,  even  if  I 
would  have  to  pay  25  cents  for  a  copy.  I  had  so 
much  luck  with  chickens  that-  they  are  paying 
me  better  than  anyone  else  around  here.  I  get 
eggs  when  the  rest  don't  get  any,  with  two  and 
three  times  more  chickens;  but  I  got  it  right 
from  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  am  going  to  make 
a  Harper  brooder  this  summer,  when  I  am  not 
busy  working  at  my  trade.  I  could  make  poul- 
try pay  for  a  living  if  I  did  not  have  a  good 
trade." 

He  Offers  $5.— John  Musselman,  Smoker's, 
Pa.— "I  will  give  any  person  $5  if  they  will  tell 
me,  through  the  Poultry  Keeper,  or  by  mail, 
how  I  can  raise  50  per  cent  of  chicks  in  summer 
with  hot  water  pipes,  top  heat  brooder.  I  have 
a  regulator  to  the  brooders  that  will  shut  and 
open  a  valve,  and  can  keep  ihe  heat  within  three 
degrees  and  can  set  it  to  any  degree  I  want  it. 
My  chicks,  the  first  week/grow  and  are  as 
hearty  and  lively  as  one  would  wish ;  then  they 
get  smaller,  and  in  about,  four  weeks  they  are  all 
dead.  I  am  at  it  now  four  years.  I  can  raise 
them  in  winter;  but  now  bowel  trouble  is  visible. 
Any  person  that  will  put  me  on  the  track  will, 
after  a  trial,  receive  $5." 

A  Small  Egg— J.  F.  Townsend,  North  Ridge, 
N.  Y. — "In  the  correspondence  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  June,  I  see  that  Rev.  J.  A.  Hood,  of 
Schuyler.  Neb.,  has  an  egg  that  weighs  three- 
eighths  of  an  ounce,  and  asks  if  any  ef  your 
readers  have  seen  so  small  an  egg.  Enclosed 
von  will  find  a  small  egg  that  was  laid  on  June 
12th.  by  a  Plvmouth  Rock  hen.  .  Please  to  weigh 
it.  and'publish  weight  in  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very  much,  and 
would  not  be  without  it  for  five  times  the  price 
of  it.  Mv  sister  has  sold  200  dozen  of  eggs  from 
January'lst.  1890,  to  June  12th,  1890,  from  forty 
hens,  and  has  not  kept  account  of  eggs  used  in 
the  house  or  set  under  hens.  They  are  Brown 
and  White  Leghorns.  Plvmouth  Rocks  and 
Black  Spanish."  [The  egg  weighed  about  three- 
eights  of  an  ounce— EdJ 


How  He  Feeds  Young  Chicks— M.  C. 
Swann,  Huggins,  Tex. — "I  think  and  sav.  that  if 
anybody  has  taken  the  Poultry'  Keeper  a 
year  or  two,  and  does  not  know  how  to  manage 
his  hennery,  it  is  his  own  fault,  and  I  will  also 
say  that  it  does  experienced  breeders  good  as 
well  as  novices.  While  I  am  writing  I  w  ill  give 
some  of  my  experience  rearing  chickens,  as  it 
may  be  beneficial  to  some  one.  When  the 
chicks  begin  to  pip  the  shell  I  leave  them  alone 
until  they  are  through  hatching,  believing  they 
do  much  better  under  the  hen  than  under  a  flan- 
nel rag.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  I  feed 
raw  eggs,  beaten  up  with  equal  parts  of  rolled 
oats  and  corn  meal.  After  that  I  leave  off  the 
egg  and  oats,.feed  corn  meal,  scraps  from  the 
table,  corn  chops. scalded  bran,  and  a  little  boil- 
ed meat  occasionally.  With  this,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  charcoal,  and  a  good  range,  I  have 
not  lost  a  chicken  by  disease  this  spring." 

A  Young  Farmer's  Record.— F.  a.  P. 
Cobarn,  Lowell,  Mass.— "I  have  just  received 
the  third  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  paper.  I  think  that 
keeping  poultry  will  pay  well  if  carried  on  prop- 
erly. I  am  eighteen  years  old  and  live  on  a  farm. 
I  have  always  had'  a  few  hens,  but  this  last 
winter  my  father  and  I  have  kept  about  sixty. 
In  the  month  of  April  they  laid  940  eggs.  How 
is  that  for  a  record?  and  they  are  nearly  all 
common  liens.  But  it  is  my  chicks  I  prize  the 
most.  I  have  a  flock  of  106.  all  from  thorough- 
bred fowls.  They  are  mostly  Plymouth  Rocl<«, 
although  there  are  some  White  Plymouth  Rocks  , 
and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  I  hatched 
them  with  hens,  and  am  raising  them  with  brood- 
ers, with  success,  having  lost  but  seven  so  far." 

Success  with  an  Incubator— S.  D.  Smith, 
Reading  Centre, N.  Y.— "Am  just  starting  in  the 
the  poultry  business  this  spring  and  I  find  much 
valuable  information  in  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
In  fact,  I  would  not  know  how  to  do  without  it, 
and  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"  is  worth  ten 
times  it,  cost  to  anyone  interested  in  poultry.  I 
made  two  incubators,  after  plans  found  there, 
one  of  200  egg  capacity  and  one  of  100  egg  ca- 
pacity. In  the  large  one,  the  first  time,  I  got 
sixty  nice  chicks  and  seventy-two  that  were 
just,  readv  to  come  out,  but  lost,  I  think,  from 
opening  drawer  too  often  and  taking  out  chicks. 
The  last  time  I  got  112  from  160  fertile  eggs, 
though  I  think  my  heat  was  too  high  at  the  last, 
for  when  I  opened  the  drawer  on  the  tweuty- 
second day,  they  were  about  suffocated,  and  lio 
more  hatched  only  w  hat  were  nearly  out  of  the 
shell.  I  put  in  hot  water  night  and  morning, 
about  the  same.  Should  I  put  in  any  if  the  heat 
was  about  right  when  they  commenced  to  pip? 
[No.— Ed.]  Is  it  a  good  idea  to  take  out  part  of 
them  and  put  in  water  to  keep  up  the  heat. 
[Better  leave  them  alone— Ed.] 

How  He  Cures  Gapes.— L.  C.  Woodworth, 
Painesville,  O.— "I  put  my  little  chicks,  100  in 
all,  in  a  large  unused  barn,  to  keep  them  from 
picking  up  the  gapes  in  the  soil,  as  they  get 
them  badly  when  out  of  doors  at  three  weeks  old . 
I  have  raised  them  that  lay  for  years,  and  found 
no  trouble.  When  any  have  gapes  I  put  them 
in  a  barrel,  cover  barrel  with  a  cloth,  have  a 
quart  ot  air-slaked  lime  in  a  bag,  put  in  mv 
hand  and  knock  the  bag  from  one  side  of  the 
barrel  to  the  other,  (resting  the  chicks  now  and 
then  for  three  or  five  minutes),  which  cures 
them.  They  will  keep  on  gaping  for  a  few  days, 
but,  outgrow  it,  but  sometimes  I  repeat  every 
two  or  three  days.  Salt  in  the  feed  will  cure 
and  prevent  it  sometimes.  This  year  my  chicks 
are  taken  blind,  I  have  lost  a  dozen,  only  the  lit- 
tle ones,  a  week  old.  What  is  the  cause?  I  feed 
coarse  meal,  screenings,  cut  grass,  pop  corn, and 
give  fresh  water  every  day.also  sand  and  gravel 
I  would  like  cause  and  cure.  [Lime  will  nearly, 
always  cure  or  prevent  gapes.  The  chicks  tliat 
are  blind  have  probably  taken  cold  from  too 
much  exposure  to  draughts  overhead.— Ed.] 

Nearly  400  Layers.— H.  W.  Hudson,  Ply- 
mouth, Mich. — "lam  in  the  poultry  business; 
launched  out  in  the  speculation  three  years  ago, 
on,  as  I  may  now  say,  the  broad  sea  of  chance; 
without  really  any  rudder,  or  chart.  I  started 
with  a  certain  amount  of  self-conceit,  which 
however,  I  soon  lost.  In  about  twelve  months 
after  I  embarked,  indications  presented  them- 
selves, that  the  voyage  would  be  a  tempestuous 
one;  however,  our'little  craft  still  rides  the  bil- 
lows, and  we  take  courage ;  a  little  sea  sickness 
interspersed,  but  port  (I  think)  is  just  ahead, 
when  a  landing  I  think  will  be  safely  made. 
New  dropping  metaphor,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
real.  Three  years  ago  last  April  I  began  with 
one  hen,  on  thirteen  eggs;  seven  halehed,  five 
cockerels.two  pullets ;  put  more  to  setting  month 
and  a  half  later,  the  product  of  which,  enabled 
me  to  go  into  the  following  winter  with  about 
100  layers.  With  this  beginning  Mr.  Editor,  I 
thought  I  was  fairly  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  alas!  how  uncertain  is  man?/  things,  ana 
pre-eminently  I  think  the  poultry  business  may 
be  safely  catalogued.  I  passed  through  the  first 
winter  harvesting  but  very  few  eggs,  say  one, 
and  one-half  dozen  per  day.  a  pen  of  twenty- 
four  Brown  Leghorns  laying  the  most  of  these. 
By  the  way,  the  Brown  Leghorn  is  my  favorite 
to-day,  of  which  in  my  next.  I  will  speak  more 
particularly.  At  this  present  writing.  I  have 
375  layers ;  have  been  getting  200  eggs  per  clay; 
will  tell  you  in  my  next,  how  I  crept  up  to  iny 
present  standing.'" 
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New  York  is  stirring  up  the  work  for  her  next 
show. 


Read  the  article  headed  "Anatomy  of  the 
Fowl,"  on  page  sixty-six, nnd  save  it. 

"We  take  postage  stamps  for  subscriptions. 
Anything  to  please. 

We  give  an  excellent  article  translated  from 
tlie  German,  in  this  issue. 

Before  you  try  remedies  for  diseases  look  for 
lice.  This  is  the  season  for  the  pests. 

Mrs.  Starr  is  no  longer  connected  with  the 
Fancier's  Journal,  so  the  publishers  announce. 

Lime  is  the  best  preventive  of  gapes  and  roup. 
Dust  it  everywhere. 

You  can  get  this  paper  six  months  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  Each  issue  is  worth  ten  times  as 
much. 

The  -Farmers'  Magazine  and  Poultry 
Keeper  are  still  harnessed  together  at  sixty 
cents  lor  the  two  together. 

If  you  don't  see  your  article  in  this  issue  it  is 
because  it  is  crowded  out.  It  will  get  in  after 
awhile. 

The  Poultry  Chum,  edited  by  F.  M.  Munger, 
De  Kalb,  III.,  is  still  holding  its  own,  and  club- 
Ding  with  us  at  sixty-five  cents  for  both  papers. 

The  Colorado  Poultry  Association  will  hold  a 
poultry  show,  at  Denver,  Feb.  10th  to  15th.  Large 
cash  sweepstakes  prizes  will  be  offered. 

Out  of  sixty  Pekin  duck  eggs  sent  us  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Gaylor,  Quogue,  N.  Y.,  came  fifty-eight 
ducklings,  and  we  are  now  experimenting  with 
them  to  notice  the  gain  they  will  make. 


The  Denver  Chickev.  has  been  sold  to  the 
Western  Poultry  Breeder,  Topeka,  Kan.,  the 
latter  journal  filling  all  unexpired  subscrip- 
tions. 

Sate  your  best  birds  and  try  your  luck  at  the 
shows.  If  you  are  beaten  you  will  be  no  worse 
off  than  if  you  had  not  attended.  But  you  may 
win. 


B.  A.  Fox,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  (formc.ly  of 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,)  has  nearly  600  Brown  Leg- 
horns hatched,  and  this,  too,  from  two  flocks  of 
birds  only,  as  he  discardsd  all  but  his  "pick  of 
the  flock."  We  mention  this  to  show  what  can 
be  done  in  a  short  time,  as  Mr.  Fox  had  carried 
his  birds  to  Detroit,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
where  they  won,  before  beginning  operations. 


If  you  have  a  ra.ige  give  no  feed  at  all  if  your 
birds  are  fat.,  Fee:"  no  grain.  If  you  must 
feed,  give  a  pound  of  lean  meat,  chopped  fine,to 
twenty  hens,  at  night,  and  your  hens  will  lay. 

A  header  says:  "Please  let  me  know  how  to 
cure  diarrhoea  in  ''licks,  as  mine  have  it  and 
some  die."  Well,  l.iend — look  for  lice.  Just  now 
the  lice  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  difficulties. 

The  South  Carolina  Poultry  Association  has 
fixed  January  13th  to  17th,  inclusive,  as  the 
date  of  holding  the  Charleston  show.  Mr.  Benj. 
Mclnnes,  Jr.,  is  Secretary,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


The  Poultry  News,  and  Poultry  Keeper, 
together,  sixty  cents.  The  Poultry  Guide  and 
Friend,  Poultry  Keeper,  Poultry  JYeios,  and 
Poultry  Chum  for  $1.00. 

"When  you  write  us  don't  use  lead  pencils, 
don't  write  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  and  don't 
make  a  bank  check  signature  which  no  one 
can  decipher.  Write  name  postoffice,  county 
and  state  as  plain  as  possible. 

The  Poultry  Bulletin,  326  Pearl  street,  New 
York  city,  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  as  editor,  is 
now  more  attractive  than  ever  before,  and  at 
only  fifty  cents  a  year  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all. 

Don't  worry  about  foul  air  in  an  incubator. 
Trying  to  cause  the  foul  air  to  escape,  by  allow- 
ing it  to  pass  out  at  the  top,  is  simply  to  cause  a 
draught  of  air  in  your  incubator,  which  kills  the 
chicks  in  the  shells.  The  foul  air  is  something 
that  is  seldom  present. 

Grinding,  or  rather  cutting,  green  bones  for 
poultry,  is  now  an  established  portion  of  the 
poultry  work.  The  Mann  bone  cutter  has  been 
improved,  and  though  it  did  the  work  well  be- 
fore, it  is,  like  everything  else,  all  the  better  be- 
cause improved. 

Look  out  for  Memphis.  Her  show  comes  off 
Dec.  16th  to  20th,  inclusive,  with  A.  F.  Cooper 
and  D.  M.  Owen,  as  judges— good  ones.  The 
Commercial  Association  and  Farmers  Exchange 
will  assist.  A  big  show  is  expected,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crockett,  Sardis,  Miss.,  is  Secretary. 


The  Central  Ohio  Association  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  large  show  at  Mt.  Gilead.  Jan. 
13th  to  16th.  The  Association  paid  all  premiums 
in  full  last  year,  and  will  do  it  again,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best.  Mr.  E.  A.  Boyle,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, 
is  Secretary. 

T.  Farrer  Rackham.  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  is 
champion  show  superintendent.  Successfully 
managing  the  great  New  York  Show,  and  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Montgom- 
ery (.Ala.)  Exposition,  he  has  been  requested  to 
superintend  the  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  show  in  Sep- 
tember. 


The  Farm  Journal  says  that  to  prevent  lice, 
dry.  air-slaked  lime  should  be  used  freely  over 
the  runs  and  in  the  poultry  house.  Also  to  pro- 
cure a  large  powder  bellows  and  a  pound  or  two 
of  fresh  pyrethrum  powder.  When  the  birds 
have  gone  to  roost  dust  them  freely,  making  the 
air  in  the  coops  thick  with  the  powder.  This 
will  be  sure  death  to  lice  if  not  to  the  gape 
worm. 

Lamar,  Mo.,  will  have  her  Fifth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition, Dec.  22d  to  26th,  inclusive,  with  Mr.  J. 
E.  Rundell  as  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wale  as  Secretary.  Already  300  family  tickets 
at  $1.00  each,  have  been  sold,  which  shows  that 
there  is  nothing  "sleepy"  about  the  managers. 
It  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  and  best  show 
ever  held  in  that  section. 

A  Gold  Mine  Unseen. 

Never  miss  a  paper,  for  the  one  you  fail  to  re- 
ceive may  be  the  one  of  all  that  you  should 
have.  It  is  strange  how  some  will  save  fifty 
cents  n.  year  on  a  paper  when  each  number  of 
the  paper  may  be  a  gold  mine  of  information. . 


Aug*- 


Don't  You  Believe  It. 

"We  still  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  |year 
and  a  book,  for  sixty  cents,  or  the  paper  alone 
for  fifty  ceuts.  Don't  believe  that  we  have, 
withdrawn  any  of  our  liberal  offers. 

Mohawk  Valley  Association. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  i:s  next  show  at  the  Potter  Opera  House,. 
Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  January  13th  to  16th,  inclu- 
sive, with  four  judges  to  do  the  work.  Mr.  Will 
C.  House,  Frey's  Bush,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary,  and . 
will  send  circulars. 


Send  Us  Names. 

Do  you  know  of  a  friend,  or  any  person  inter, 
ested  in  poultry,  who  would  not  object  to  a  i 
sample  copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  If  so 
send  us  the  name  on  a  postal  card,  or  in  any 
other  manner  as  we  send  samples  to  all,  free 
of  charge.  Oblige  us  for  once. 

Miami  County  Show. 

At  the  Miami  Co.,  Indiana,  Fair,  of  which  Mr. . 
J.  W.  Pierce,  Peru,  Indiana,  is  Superintendent, 
Sept.  15th  to  19th,  1890,  the  society  will  give  $200 » 
in  cash  prizes,  employ  Geo.  Gordon,  of  Fort . 
Wayne;  as  judge,  and  also  build  one  large  poul- 
try house.  The  Miami  Poultry  Club  is  doing  a. 
good  work  in  bringing  up  the  poultry  interest 
of  that  section. 

Colorado  Poultry  Breeder's  Show. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Colorado  Poultry  Breed- 
er's Association  will  be  held  at  Denver,  Feb. 
10th  to  15th,  and  the  entire  West  is  invited  to 
join  in  making  the  show  the  best  ever  held  in 
that  section.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bailey,, 
will  cheerfully  reply  to  all  interested.  The 
show  will  be  the  united  efforts  of  the  breeders 
West  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  East  is  also  in- 
vited to  assist. 

He  Saw  No  Ring. 

Editor  Hamilton,  of  the  iV.  E.  Fancier,  thus  . 
expresses  himself  regarding  the  sights  he  saw  at . 
New  York: 

"We  saw  so  little  of  the  ring  business  at  the  A. 
P.  A.  meeting  that  we  were  happily  disappointed, 
after  reading  the  Keeper  for  the  past  year. 

You  are  correct,  Friend  Hamilton,  for  the 
"ring"  was  beaten.  But  you  ought  to.have  been 
at  Indianapolis,  Friend  Hamilton,  where  men 
sold  their  bosom  friends  for  a  mess  of  porridge, 
and  boasted  of  their  "power."  But  all  rings  are 
over  now,  and  by-gones  will  be  overlooked. 

A  Dreamy  Editor. 

The  Guide  and  Friend  surprised  us  with  the- 
following  item,  which  the  editor  got  "from  his . 
mind"  when  dreaming: 

The  Poultry  Keeper  in  its  last  issue  gives  a 
plan  of  what  is  termed  the  "Poultry  Keeper 
Broiler  Farm,"  and  yet  last  year,  when  we  in- 
troduced the  Poultry  G.  &  F.'s  Experimental 
Farm,"  Jacobs  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  it. 

Never.  We  not  only  did  not  "make  all  manner 
of  fun"  of  it,  but  did  not  even,  in  any  issue,, 
directly  or  indirectly,  allude  to  it.  Come,  point 
out  the  issue  in  which  it  appeared.  We  deny 
the  charge.  It  shows  what  some  people  may 
suppose,  though  mistaken. 

Black  Eggs. 

Mr.  H.  Eiche,  Lincoln,  N»b.,  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows, Which  may  surprise  many  persons  who 
keep  ducks'. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  duck  laying  black 
eggs?  I  have  a  black  duclt  laying  black  eggs; 
have  had  her  two  years;  she  has  laid  seventeen 
black  eggs  this  spring.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  in  your  valuable  paper  whether  there  is  a 
breed  of  ducks  laying  black  eggs.  She  seems 
to  be  quite  a  curiosity  here. 

"We  will  say,  in  reply,  that  we  never  before 
heard  of  a  case  of  the  kind,  and  regard  it  as. 
something  novel  and  curious.  Such  a  duck  will., 
serve  to  provide  Easter  eggs. 
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The  American  Stockkeeper. 

The  American  Stockkeeper,  Boston,  Mass.,  a 
weekly  devoted  to  poultry  and  other  stock,  is 
only  $2  per  annum,  considering  that  it  is  one  of 
largest  papers  of  its  class  published.  Write 
them  for  sample  and  then  club  it  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  as  both  papers  will  be  sent 
for  one  price. 

The  A.  P.  A  Officers. 

Charleston  seems  to  be  acceptable  to  all  as 
the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  The 
officers  will  be  chosen  next  time  without  any 
clash  or  conflict.  The  West  is  entitled  to  name 
the  President  and  the  East  the  Secretary.  Who 
they  may  be  we  cannot  state,  as  we  do  not  know. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  South  Carolina  poul- 
trymen  will  give  the  A.  P.  A.  a  cordial  welcome 
and  a  reception  of  the  friendliest  that  can  be 
extended.   

The  Buff  Cochin  Club.. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Buff  Cochin 
Club,  held  during  the  New  York  show,  it  was 
decided  to  submit  to  a  vote,  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  name  to  American  Cochin  Clubi 
thereby  taking  in  all  varieties.  June  first,  on 
counting  of  votes,  a  majority  was  found  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  old  name.  The  initiation  fees 
and  annual  dues  are  $1  00  each.  All  those  wish- 
ing to  join,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
G.  P.  Reynaud,  Secretary  American  Buff  Cochin 
Club,  3  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

How  to  PreTent  Incubation. 

The  Farm  Journal  contains  the  following 
novel  method  of  "breaking  up"  sitters,  from  one 
of  its  correspondents- 

"Will  Farm  Journal  readers  try  walking 
sticks  on  their  selling  hens,  made  about,  live 
inches  long,  with  groves  or  holes  in  both  ends. 
Tie  a  string  around  each  end  tight,  then  one 
end  around  the  hen's  leg  close  to  the  fi>ot  and 
the  other  end  around  the  thigh  above  the  knee. 
1  can  make  and  put  on  the  arrangement  in  about 
two  minutes,  and  the  hen  cannot  set  until  you 
take  them  off." 

It  may  be  an  excellent  method,  and  opens  the 
way  for  some  one  to  invent  "prepared  sticks" 
for  the  purpose.  After  awhile  we  may  hear  of 
artificial  legs  and  wings. 

The  Hornellsville  Exposition. 

Among  the.really  successful  fairs  of  1889,  all 
reports  go  to  show  that  Hornellsville  Exposition 
comes  well  up  to  the  front,  the  poultry  exhibit 
numbered  about  1400  fowls,  many  of  the  noted 
yards  of  the  country  being  represented.  The 
other  departments  were  equally  rilled,  and  the 
management  appears  to  be  very  highly  com- 
mended by  their  patrons.  We  learn  from  their 
secretary  that  they  are  making  many  needed 
improvements  on  their  grounds  and  buildings, 
and  propose  to  use  every  effort  to  make  the  ex- 
hibit of  1890  a  little  nearer  their  ideal  of  a  model 
exhibition  than  ever  before.  Their  dates  are 
August  25th  to  29lh,  inclusive.  Our  readers  will 
do  well  to  write  for  their  premium  list  and 
other  printed  matter,  addressing  the  secretary, 
Mr.  C.  Ki Mason,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


Effects  of  Top  Draughts. 

Draughts  of  air,  from  any  source,  even  in  sum- 
mer, will  sometimes  cause  ill  effects,  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr.C.  C. 
Burbank,  West  Manchester,  N.  H.,  who  says: 

1  have  a  lot  of  chicks  that  their  eyes  seem  to 
stick  together  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  in 
t  he  day  time,  no  discharge,  and  they  seem  per- 
fectly healthy,  I  have  to  pull  them  open  before 
it  they  can  eat.  Do  vou  know  the  cause ;  if  so,put 
in  the  next  Poultry  Keeper  if  you  will,  and  a 
remedy  also. 

'  When  chicks  or  fowls  are  situated  so  that  a 
strong  current  flows  over  them  from  a  ventilator 
at  the  top  (but  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  however),  or  where  the  air  flows  across 
their  heads  from  a  crack  or  hole  in  the  poultry 
house,  especially  in  damp  weather,  and  at  night 
the  result  is  usually  as  stated  in  the  letter  above! 


The  remedy  is  to  prevent  draughts,  wash  the 
eyes  in  a. solution  of  a  teaspoonful  of  boric  acid 
in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  (using  a  soft  sponge), 
wipedry,  and  anoint  the  eyes  with  a  drop  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  spirits  turpentine  and 
sweet  oil,  once  a  day. 

Let  Chicago  Stand  by  Reed. 

It  is  proposed  to  induce  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  away  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  from  that  excellent  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  George  Reed. 

This  is  a  manoeuvre  in  the  interest  of  a  certain 
breeder  who  took  one  or  more  judges  to  his 
house  during  the  last  show  and  feasted  them,and 
who  had  Plymouth  Rocks  brought  on  from  the 
East  just  as  the  show  was  to  begin. 

Mr. Reed  has  always  tried  to  select  well-known 
judges,  but  the  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Reed  does 
not  assign  certain  judges  just  where  certain 
men  want  them.  He  works  for  the  exhibitors 
and  not  for  one  man.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to 
take  the  duty  of  selecting  judges  from  him. 
Breeders  will  not  go  to  the  show  if  one  exhibitor 
has  privileges  not  accorded  toothers. 

Mr.  Reed  has  done  well  so  far,  and  the  State 
Board  should  not  be  seduced  into  a  change. 

What  Happens  in  Summer. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  letters  that  come  to  us, 
which  shows  that  only  observation  can  deter- 
mine the  cause  and  cure.  Mr.  F.  M.  Atwood, 
Three  Rivers,  Cal.,  writes: 

Please  tell  me  what  ails  my  hens.  I  have  them 
on  a  new  range  that  never  was  in  use  before, 
and  they  did  splendid  all  winter,  until  lately. 
They  are  in  good  laying  condition.  They  will 
get  off  from  the  nest  and  act  a  little  dumpish 
and  then  get  sick  right  away,  lose  all  use  of 
themselves  and  they  will  stand  up  or  lie  down, 
helpless,  their  necks  stretched  out  long  and 
their  heads  curl  down  under  them.  They  refuse 
toeat  ordrink.  They  remain  in  that  condition 
about  24  hours  and  die.  What  can  I  do  for  them? 

They  may  be  very  fat,  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  male,  or  they  may  have  lice.  The  proper 
plan  to  pursue  is  to  take  them  from  the  male  at 
once,  feed  no  grain  at  all,  and  make  a  thorough 
examination,  not  only  for  the  small  mites  but 
aiso  for  the  large  lice  on  the  heads  and  necks. 


Fattening  by  the  French  Process. 

The  following.taken  from  the  Hartford  Times, 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  advantages  of  the  French  craming 
system  of  fattening  fowls  for  the  table: 

"Professor  H.  A  Mott,  the  well-known  chem- 
ical expert,  recently  took  fifty  chickens  direct 
from  the  West  and  placed  them  in  separate 
compartments,  where  they  were  fed  with  but- 
termilk, corn-meal  and  buckwheajt  meal,  mixed 
and  pumped  through  a  tube  attached  to  the 
throat  of  the  chicken.  All  the  fowl  was  taken 
into  the  crop  instead  of  into  the  stomach.  The 
chickens  were  fed  three  times  daily  at  regular 
intervals  for  three  weeks.  Then  by  roasting, 
broiling  and  boiling,  the  digestive  and  nutritive 
qualities  of  these  chickens,  fattened  on  the 
French  method,  were  compared  with  those  of 
the  common  western  and  Philadelphia  birds. 
The  proportion  of  fat  on  the  breast  of  the  west- 
ern fowl  was  three  per  cent.,  on  the  Philadel" 
phia  fowl  ten  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.,  on  the 
French  fattened  fowl  sixty-four  per  cent.  The 
breast  of  the  first  was  yellow  white,  tough  and 
stringy.  The  breast  of  the  Philadelphia  fowl 
was  creamy  white  and  tender,  while  tjiat  of  the 
French  fowl  was  pure  white,  mellow,  especially 
tender  and  of  delicious  flavor.  Stress  is  laid  on 
the  point  that  the  birds  were  fed  with  certain 
quantities  at  regular  times  and  their  livers  were 
not  affected  because  they  were  not  gorged." 

According  to  the  experiment  made,  as  above 
stated,  the  fowls  fatted  by  the  French  system 
made  much  the  larger  gain.  The  French  use  a 
"stuffing  machine,"  which  crams  the  fowl,  and 
they  confine  the  fowls  in  single  coops  for  that 
purpose.  We  know  of  no  one  in  this  country 
who  makes  the  machines  or  who  can  explain 
the  process  in  detail. 


An  51.  IK  and  His  Logic. 

One  "Dr."  (?)  W.  E.  Roth,  who  relics  on  the 
"M.  D."  attachment  to  his  name  to  impress- 
something  he  does  not  understand,  and  who 
should  hide  himself  from  his  own  display  of 
.ignorance,  makes  tlie  following  foolish  claims. 

1.  That  muriatic  acid,  when  swallowed,  is  at- 
tended with  a  feeling  of  "well-being."  Down 
our  way  some  people  imagine  that  it  kills,  ancL 
so  do  all  scientists  and  others. 

2.  That  fowls  get  carbonate  of  lime  from  glass-. 
As  glass  contains  no  carbonate  of  lime,  and  as. 
glass  is  not  soluble,  the  M.  D.  is  a  genius. 

3.  The  human  stomach  can  dissolve  oyster  - 
shells  almost  as  well  as  a  fowl.  Good  for  the  - 
M.  D. 

4.  The  laying  period  of  a. hen  is  identical  with  . 
the  reproductive  period  of  lanimals  and  man,  and  . 
he  knows  where  animals,  in  his  practice,  have  ■ 
actually  eaten  wall-plaster,  chalk,  clay,  and  egg-- 
shells  to  supply  the  demand  made  by  reason  off 
reproduction,  but,  he  says,  "I  know  of  no  other 
animals  but  such  as  lay  eggs  that  eat  lime  con-- 
stituents." 

5.  Wheat  and  oats,  he  says,  "are  strong  in 
lime  constituents."  The  fact  is  they  contain 
very  little  lime,  and  yet  this  "M.  D."  who  pre- 
scribes for  sick  persons  probably,  does  not  know 
it. 

6.  That  "oyster-shell  meal  will  kill  hens." " 
Whew  ! 

7.  That  "no  union  takes  place  between  muri-  - 
atic  acid  and  lime  "   What  an  "M.  D." 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  no 
authority  because  a  man  has  a  handle  behind  his  . 
name.  The  above-  "M.  D."  has  twisted  and 
squirmed  like  an  eel  trying  to  show  something 
impossible,  and  there  is  not  another  M.  D.,  or  a 
chemist,  in  this  country,  who  is  not  willing  to  . 
pity  one  who  is  so  bold  as  to  assume  claims  set. 
up  in  the  manner  as  done  by  the  above  "M.  D." 
It  shows  how  foolish  it  is  to  accept  testimony 
from  such  men,  who  have  nothing  to  commend 
them  other  than  the  faith  of  those  who  suppose  - 
because  a  doctor  uses  an  unintelligible  word  oc-  - 
casionally  that  he  must  know  something. 

Chicago's  World's  Fair  Show. 

The  desirability  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  * 
thoroughbred    poultry,  sometime  during  the- 
Colutnbian  World's  Fair  in  1893  is  generally  - 
conceded.    Poultry  fanciers   throughout  the  - 
country  are  already  beginning  to  express  a  wish 
to  participate  in  such  a  grand  show.   It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  formation  of  an  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  object  in  view.  Organiza- 
tion, unity  of  action  and  corporate  authority  are 
indispensable.  The  Columbian  Poultry  Breed- - 
ers  Association  was,  therefore,  proposed  by  the 
poultry  fanciers  of  Chicago  and  vicinity, '  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  its  incor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  Thecapital ' 
stock  has  been  placed  at  one  thousand  dollars, 
divided  into  shares  of  $10  each.   In  order  to 
avert  possible  financial  troubles,  this  stock  is- 
offered  only  iu  fully  paid-up  form.  Those  who. 
subscribe  for  one  share  or  more,  and  pay  full 
value  for  the  same,  will  not  assume  any  further 
liability  for  debts  or  expenses  contracted  by  the 
Association.   It  is  not  expected  that  dividends, 
will  ever  be  declared  on  this  stock,  or  that 
stockholders  will  ever  realize  direct  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  investment    The  only  object  . 
and  purpose  of  the  Association  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  taste  for  thoroughbred  poultry  among 
the  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair.  This  fact 
needs  no  argument,  and  none  will  be  attempted.  . 
The  small  capital  stock  contemplated  will  form 
but  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  in  1893,  which  will  be 
increased  as  much  as  is  possible  by  special 
offers  and  a  guaranty  fund.   With  •  this  frank 
explanation,  the  Columbian  Poultry  Breeders 
Association  ap-peals  to  all  lovers  of  thoroueh- 
breed  stock,  to  subscribe  liberally;  believing 
that  the  general  welfare  of  the  cause  will  com- 
mend this  method  to  each.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Association  is  not  local  iu  char- 
acter. While  for  obvious  reasons,  the  effort 
must  originate  in  Chicago,  and  bear  the  appear- 
ance of  a  local  association,  it  is  national  in  its 
scope.  The  co-operation  of  all  poultry  fanciers 
is  earnestly  and  respectfully  solicited.  Every 
effort  will  be  put  forth  in  Illinois  to  secure  as 
large  a  fund  as  possible, but  the  wider  ihe  range 
of  subscriptions  the  more  general  will  Lie  the 
personal  Interest  In  the  success  of  the  great  . 
exhibition  in- 1893.  Mr.  E.  E.  Bast,  1328  Dun  - 
ning street,  Chicago,  111.,  is  Secretary. 
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LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

(i  ( Conducted  by  Miss  Helm  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
m-ontom,  New  Jersey.) 


John  a.  Otterson,  Berlin,  Mass.,  wishes  to 

;  hear  more  upon  the  subject  of  capons  and  sends 

•  the  following  letter; 

"Under  the  Ladies'  Department  I  notice  a 
piece  about  capons.  I  would  like  to  have  more 

:  said  about  them.  I  have  raised  them  in  the  last 
three  years  but  I  cannot  fully  agree  with  that 
piece  that  Light  Brahmas  and  Cochins  are  the 
best,  I  have  had  the  best  luck  with  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  a  cross  of  the  Light 
Brahma  cock  and  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  which 

.  dressed  off  at  six  months  old,  twelve  pounds  to 
the  pair.  I  have  tried  shutting  them  up  but  it 
will  not  do,  they  must  have  free  range  till  four 

;to  six  weeks  before  killing,  when  if  they  are  fat, 
;1  find  a  good  profit  in  them." 

We  should. not  consider  capons  that  "dressed 

.lOff"  twelve  pounds  the  pair  at  six  months  as 

.large  as  (necessary.  We  make  the  statement  as 

ito  the  best  breeds  for  capons  from  actual  ex- 
perience. The  cross  which  our  correspondent 
names  we  also  tried  and  were  not  so  well  satis- 
fied with  it.  Our  Laced  Wyandotte  weighed 
eleven  and  one-half  pounds  dressed,  (a  single 
bird.)   He  received  the  same  treatment  as  the 

.  others  and  was  caponized  at  the  same  time.  He 
is  quite  right  about  giving  them  their  liberty 
■until  within  six  weeks  of  killing.  We  had  the 
very  best  advantages  for  marketing  and  twenty 
cents  being  the  price  offered  for  any  capon 
weighing, less  than  ten  pounds  each,  we  imagine' 

-if  they  could  be  raised  upon  a  farm  a  good  profit 
.might  be  realized. 

F.  R.  York,  South  Framingham,  Mass.— We 
are  glad  to  hear  from  you  from  your  "quiet  cor- 
ner," but  should  like  to  know  what  scales  you 
■use  to  weigh  your  Brahmas  upoti.  "Six  pounds 
-to  the  pair  at  ten  weeks."  Oh.  oh,  we  should 
like  to  see  those  chickens,  and  also  to  know  how 
many  seasons  you  have  hatched  Brahmas.either 
by  hen  or  incubator.  The  oldest  Brahma  breed- 
ers in  the  country  universally  agree,  that  owing 
to  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  shell  they  are 
hard  to  hatch.  If  you  have  discovered  the  se- 
cret, pray  give  us  the  benefit.  We  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  letters  from  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced Brahma  breeders,  asking  for  information 
upon  the  subject,  and  are  unable  to  answer  the 
.question  to  our  satisfaction.  We  quite  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  raising  of  them,  if  good  care 
is  given.  Will  you  kindly  mention  the  name  of 
incubator,  also  number  of  eggs  put  in,  from 
which  you  hatched  "371  chicks."  We  are  sure 
the  Brahma  fraternity  will  owe  you  a  debt  which 
can  never  be  paid.  Let  us  hear  from  other 
Brahma  breeders. 

Sister  in  the  work.  I  call  u:>on  you  to  deny 
-the  allegation  and  annihilate  the  Alligator. 
■One  Dr.  C.Buckner,  of  Dermott,  Ark  ,  asserts  in 
the  July  "Keeper"  that  the  paper  has  been  a 
success  from  the  start  because  everything  was 
concise  and  complete  with  the  exception  of 
"when  ladies'  attempted  '.o  describe  anything." 
Did  you  ever  hear  anything  to  equal  that.  We 
.are  sure  it  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  this  man 
that  Arkansas  is  a  few  miles  from  this  part  of  the 
world  or  we  are  afraid  this  MD.  (he  don't  say 
what  sort  of  a  Dr.  he  is)  would  be  minus  hair, 
teeth,  eyes.  etc.  We  might  leave  one  eye  espec- 
ially if  he  lias  a  wife.  Poor  woman  we  are  sure 
she  is  the  better  two-thiids  in  this  partnership. 
Di\B.  are  you  aware  that  it  is  an  established 
facwiat  women  pay  more  attention  to  details 
-in  any  branch  ol  "  'ashless  and  especially  poultry 
work  of  all  kinds?  We  can  mention  many  poultry 
establishments  that  are  conducted  solely  by 
women  and  most  successfully,  too. 

Bowel  trouble  '  youngchicks  occurs  as  often 
•and  indeed  more  frequently  from  chill  than  im- 
proper feeding.  Warmth  to  a  chick  under  six 
weeks  old  is  as  important  as  food.  Do  not  be 
tempted  to  let  them  run  out  in  the  grass  in  the 
early  morning,  nor  do  they  need  so  much  exer- 
cise while  so  young.  We  cut  sods  of  clover  and 
plice  in  the  brooder  yard,  this  gives  them  all  the 
green  food  they  need,  besides  ample  exercise.  If 
given  too  much  liberty  while  young  they  come 
to  the  brooder  at  night  too  tired  t"  eat  their 
meal.  The  crop  may  appear  full  but  we  are  lin- 
kable to  judge  of  the  contents  and  in  many  in- 
stance* it  is  all  bulk  and  but  little  nourishment. 
It  is  well  enough  to  let  older  stock  roam  in  this 
way,  but  push  "along  the  little  ones  if  you  want 
early  layers  and  well  matured  birds  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  Feed  as  great  a  variety  as  pos- 
sible, even  to  the  little  ones,  at  this  season. 

Wodld  you  know  the.  man  who  most  dreads 
to  have  the  "white  light"  thrown  upon  his 
actions?  He  who  is  always  threatening  to 
throw  it  upon  others.  We  will  not  say  that  "our 
looks  as  well  as  our  deeds  are  always  open"  to 
everybody,  because  we  don't  care  to  have  every- 
body know  just  how  much  we  do  make  as  to 
the  "white  light"  ibeing  thrown  upon  us.  We 
are  all  readv  for  it.  >We  don't  shrink  a  bit,  our 
nerve  is  equal  tothe;pa-rty  who  made  the  asser- 
tion. 


Extract  from  the  "Crop-bound  Herald:'' 
"Mr.  Jones  had  a  wonderful  chicken  to  hatch 
this  morning:  two  eyes  and  two  legs  will  proba- 
bly score  101%;  mother  and  chick  doing  nicely. 
The  Indian  Game  is  the  bird  of  the  future, every 
egg  warranted  to  hatch  two  chickens.  N.  B. 
No  eggs  or  fowls  for  sale  this  season.  Will 
some  of  our  correspondents  tell  us  how 
to  hatch  bees.  Be  desire  an  early  maturing 
variety,  those  without  the  sting  preferred. 
Please  find  my  subscription  to  The  Crop  Bound 
Herald  for  another  year.  I  could  not  raise 
poultry  without  it.  This  one  number  has  saved 
me  a  small  fortune.  My  cucumber  trees  were 
never  in  better  condition,  and  as  to  my  squash 
bushes  they  are  the  envy  of  my  neighbors.  Let 
us  have  the  subscribers  opinion  as  to  the  best 
waj  of  feeding  arsenic.  We  are  sure  it  is  a 
valuable  remedy,  and  as  to  its  fattening  quali- 
ties we  will  guarantee  the  object  fed  to  be  twice 
its  size  after  partaking  of  it.  We  trust  our  read- 
ers will  appreciate  the  areat  trouble  and  ex- 
pense we  have  been  put  too  in  securing  our 
special  correspondent  and  judge,  he  is  moderate 
in  price  but  up  in  the  businees,  let  me  lell  you. 
All  communicates  should  be  addressed  to  Strag- 
lers  Retreat,  box  000.  More  in  our  next." 


How  Mr.  Pierce  Keeps  Green  Food. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pierce,  Peru,  Indiana,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Miami  County  Driving  Park  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  sends  us  the  following  valuable 
letter,  in  which  he  explains  how  to  pack  green 
food  in  barrels,  how  much  to  feed,  and  its  value 
for  producing  eggs.  He  says: 

Many  of  our  poultry  friends  little  consider  the 
value  of  having  their  fowls  provided  with  other 
than  that  of  dry  food.  This  is  a  grand  mistake, 
for,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  attention  should 
be  given  to  them  during  the  season  when  eggs 
are  the  highest  and  fowls  are  forced  to  close 
confinement.  My  method  of  winter  feeding  is 
to  provide  food  as  near  like  that  of  summer  as 
possible.  Green  clover  cut  up  into  lengths  of 
%  of  an  inch,  and  pressed  into  coal  oil  barrels, 
will  keep  in  a  good  condition  until  it  is  fed  out, 
and  provides  health,  and  plenty  of  eggs.  Take, 
for  fifty  fowls,  four  barrels,  and  burn  them  out. 
These  will  cost  you  twenty-five  cents  each.  Take 
a  building  jack-screw,  place  in  the  barrel  fifty 
pounds  ;then  press  down  as  tight  as  possible.Then 
take  a  little  pulverized  charcoal  and  sprinkle 
over  the  clover.  Next  put  in  more  clover  (same 
length,  %  of  an  inch),  pressing  firmly  with 
jack-screw  until  the  barrel  is  full,  then  head  up 
the  barrel  and  roll  it  out  alongside  of  the  poul- 
try house  where  it  will  be  most  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  cover  with  a  light  covering,  of  horse 
manure,  leaving  it  covered  for  thirty  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  will  pass  through  the  state  of 
fermentation.  The  barrels  should  then  be  moved 
to  a  dry  room  near  by  the  poultry  feed  room,and 
along  about  December  1st  open  one  of  the  poul- 
tryman's  silos,  and  for  fifty  fowls  feed  about  six 
pounds,  placing  the  same  in  a  steamer,  adding 
equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  or  bran,  bringing  the 
same  up  to  a  boiling  state.  I  will  freely  guaran- 
tee the  many  readers  of  the"  Poul- 
try Keeper  that  this  method  will  please  all 
who  gives  it  a  thorough  text.  People  living  in 
towns  and  cities,  who  Co  not  grow  their  own 
clover,  can  take  the  barrels  into  the  country, 
and  for  one  dollar  buy  enough  clover  in  the  field 
for  fifty  fowls.  I  can  carry  fifty  laying  hens 
through  the  cold  winters  we  have  in  Indiana 
just  as  cheap  as  I  can  through  the  summer,  and 
my  eggs,  from  November  1st  until  April  1st,  will 
average  me.twenty  cents  per  dozen.  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, we  had  a  call  on  us  about  two  years  ago,  by 
a  very  kind  and  valuable  friend,  "of  whom  we 
have  gained  many  valuable  points  of  informa- 
tion, as  regards  handling^  poultry.  This  friend 
of  ours  is  the  greatest  fellow  we  ever  saw,  to 
talk  out  in  myelin'.  You  just  ought  to  see  how 
very  glad  wife  and  the  children  are  to  greet  his 
monthly  coming.  If  every  poultry  breeder  in 
the  land  would  adopt  this  friend  of  ours,  many 
would  be  the  sad  mistakes  they  would  be  able 
to  head  off.  Long  live  our  dear  friend,  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  It  comes,  as  I  said  before, 
once  each  month  and  scatters  sunshine  and 
valuable  information  along  our  sometimes  dis- 
couraged pathway. 

Bear  in  mind,  readers,  that  the  secret  of  suc- 
v-^ss  is  the  pressure  on  the  contents  of  the  bar- 
rel. A  jackscrew  is  just  the  thing,  but  if  one  is 
not  convenient  try  heavy  stones.  We  hope 
other  readers  will  write  on  the  subject  also.  We 
extend  thanks  to  Mr.  Pierce  for  his  excellent 
letter. 


They  Belong  to  the  Band. 

Like  the  slown  of  the  show,  who  said  it  was 
the  best  on  earth,  and  that  the  band  could  beat 
the  world,  closing  with  the  remark:  "I  belong 
to  the  band,"  it  is  amusing  to  read  the  self-inter- 
ested defences  made  by  those  Wi.j  each  "have  a 
finger  in  the  pie,"  in  tlieir  efforts  to  make  the 
"royal  arch  chapter"  Judge's  Association  ap- 
pear as  an  innocent  side  show.  So  far  their  at- 
tempt to  "harmonize  judging"is  about  what  any 
school  boy  could  have  written  in  five  nrinutes. 


Aug. 


A  Few  Difficulties. 

One  who  signs  himself  an  "Amateur  Sub- 
scriber," from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  sends  us  a  few 
questions,  which  we  append,  with  our  reply  be- 
low. He  says : 

1.  I  have  had  some  trouble  with  two  of  my 
hens  this  year.  Their  eggs  smeil  and  taste  as 
though  they  were  old,  when  in  fact  they  are 
only  one  hour  old.  I  wrote  to  a  well-known 
breeder  on  this  question,  and  he  said  it  was 
caused  by  feeding  them  mouldy  feed  Now,  Mr. 
Editor, those  chickens  have  been  fed  for  over  two 
months  on  clean  dry  grain,  and  they  lay  every 
day,  and  tlieir  eggs  are  as  bad  as  ever.  Can 
you  give  a  cause,  cure  and  prevention? 

2.  What  is  it  that  causes  a  hen  to  lose  weight 
until  it.  hardly  weighs  one  pound,  but  it  is  to  all 
outward  appearances  perfectly  well  and 
healthy?  My  houses  are  kept  clean  and.  the 
chickens  have  plenty  of  room. 

3.  How  can  you  prevent  the  bowel  trouble]  in 
young  chickens?  I  have  never  been  troubled 
with  this  until  this  year. 

4.  I  have  a  fine  flock  of  young  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks  this  year  (seventy  in  number)  hatched 
out  ninety-one  eggs.  They  are  doing  nicely, 
and  I  keep  them  in  an  elevated  yard,  built  o'n 
posts,  covered  with  stove  pipes,  and  wire  fenc- 
ing is  used  above.  There  is  about  two  inches 
of  gravel  in  the  yard.  This  arrangement  is 
necessary  to  keep  out  the  rats,  cats,  clogs,  etc. 
It  is  the  only  way  I  have  succeeded  in  raising- 
chickens. 

5.  Yesterday  I  received  an  egg  from  my  hens 
measuring  six  and  one-half  inches  in  circum- 
ference oneway  and  seven  and  one-half  inches 
in  circumference  the  other  way,  and  weighing 
three  and  one-half  ounces.  How  is  that  for  size? 

6.  When  is  vour  paper  published? 

1.  We  have  received  several  such  complaints, 
and  can  only  surmise  the  cause,  one  of  which, 
may  be  due  to  an  excess  of  sulphur  in  the  food, 
inducing  an  unusual  formation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  effects  of 
roup.  The  use  of  mouldy  food  will  not  cause  it, 
but  foods  impregnated  with  strong  odors,  very 
foul  water,  or  disease  may  cause  the  difficulty. 
We  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  such  cases  do 
happen. 

2.  If  the  hen  is  fat  and  is  with  a  heavy  male, 
the  cause  may  be  traced  to  that  source,  and  she 
should  be  removed  fromjhim.  Yet,  as  a  precau- 
tion at  this  season,  always  look  for  lice. 

3.  Look  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  neck  for 
the  large  lice.  Feed  atablespoonful  of  chalk  and 
charcoal,  pulverized,  in  stale  bread,  to  twenty 
chicks,  and  rub  a  few  drops  of  lard  oil  on  the 
heads,  as  well  as  dusting  with  insect  powder. 

4.  Your  plan  is  excellent,  but  somewhat  ex- 
pensive. If,  however,  rats  and  enemies  are  to 
be  contended  with,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken. 

5.  It  simply  shows  that  your  hen  is  overfat, 
and  out  of  condition.  All  very  fat  hens  will 
sometimes  lay  such  eggs. 

6.  About  the  first  of  the  month,  but  at  times 
a  little  later. 


About  Sitting  Hens. 


Fred  Sparling,  Dewey,  111.,  writes  as  follows: 
I  find  the  Poultry  Keeper  indispensable.  It 
paysevery  farmer  to  read  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
even  if  he  only  kept  a  dozen  chickens.  They 
would  soon  know  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  get 
moreinterested,and  improve  theirstock  by  cross- 
ing their  eommon  fowls  with  thorough-breds. 
In  the  June  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  I 
read  in  an  article  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Harrington  on 
hatching  Brahma  eggs.  He  says  they  are  so 
clumsy,  (the  Brahmas)  and  they  are  liable  to 
break  the  eggs  by  putting  too  many  under  them. 
I  keep  on  the  average  about  100  Brahma  hens, 
and  my  experience  is  that  they  are  the  very  best 
of  sittets  and  hatchers.  I  put  as  many  as  twenty- 
two  eggs  under  a  hen,  and  she  hatched  twenty, 
one  chicks,  and  I  do  not  put  less  than  fifteen  eggs 
under  any  hen.  Use  either  clean  timothy  hay 
or  rye  straw  for  nests  and  take  them  off  the  nests 
once  a  day,  at  a  certain  hour,  as  regluar  as 
possibie,  to  feed,  and  also  cive  a  good  dust  bath, 
then  put  them  back  on  their  nests  ag;iin,  which 
are  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  way  we  had  the  best  of  results.  There  are, 
of  course,  among  any  lot  of  chickens,  some  mean 
disposed,  awkward  birds,  but  we  never  use  such 
fou  hatching  again.  Now,  Friend  Jacobs,  if  you 
find  anything  in  this  worth  publishing  make  use 
of  it,  or  as  much  of  it  as  you  please,  or  thiow  iA 
in  the  waste  basket. 
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Comical  Chemistry. 

1  What  I  know  about  chemistry"  and  oyster 
shells  is  shown  below  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Roth,  in  the 
PouVry  Monthly,  and  if  our  readers  will  read 
the  Doctor's  letter,  with  the  sensible  reply  of 
Mr.  Mortimer,  they  can  laugh  for  a  month-over 
the  Doctor's  "what  I  don't  know,"  as  it  is  amus- 
ing. 

DR.  ROTH  "TROTS  OCT"  HIS  CHEMISTRY. 

Friend  Mortimer  is  evidently  very  partial  to 
h  s  theory  that  oyster  sheHs,  or  more  properly. 
lime,  is  insoluble  in  the  stomach  of  the  fowl  and 
consequently  not  needed  for  shell  forming  pur- 
poses;  so,  feeling  somewhat  tender  on  the  sub- 
ject by  reason  of  my  criticism,  kindly  admon- 
ishes me  to  "trot  out"  my  chemistry,  which  I 
shall  do  by  permission  of  the  Monthly  and  for 
interest's  sake  in  the  subject.  As  to  my  being 
"observant,"  I  acknowledge  that  I  care  not  to 
make  critical  examinations  of  this  kind,  but  of 
one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  whatever  of  stones  and 
crockery  that  is  eaten  by  the  fowl  is  not  passed 
off  as  swallowed, -nor  all  of  it;  it  is  eaten  for  a 
purpose  other  than  grit;  because  all  the  foods 
taken  by  a  fowl  outside  of  grits  could  be  appropri- 
ated by'the  system  without  their  use.  A  gizzard 
strong  enough  to  grind  grits  would  be  strong 
enough  to  grind  any  other  food  the  tovvl  may 
need,  and  other  animals  do  it  also  without*  their 
use.  Do  von  see  ?  These  grits  must  be,  as  I  have 
said,  for  a  purpose,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
animals  but  such  as  lay  eggs  that  eat  lime  con- 
stituents. 

But  more  to  the  point:  Mr:  Mortimer  says, 
"hens  reject  oyster-shell  meal :"  yes.becauseit  is 
too  concentrated  in  its  action  with  the  gastric 
juices,  producing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  consequent  flatulence.  It  would  kill 
tliein  :  a  test  on  one's  own  stomach  will  demon- 
strate this.  "That  hens  regularly  fed  on  oyster 
shells  lav. soft-shell  eggs  :  "  but  not  because  of 
the  oyster  shells,  "and  that  hens  that  never  saw 
oyster  shells,  get  sufficient  shell-forming  mate- 
rials:" j ust  because  they  got  enough  other  food 
to  extract  the  demand.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
strong  in  lime  constituents. 

The  gastric  juices  are  not  "similar  '  to  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Nothing  "similar"  about  it.  they 
actually  contain  it.  i  say  they,  for  in  addition 
to  hydrochloric  acid,  the  stomach— and  in  the 
fowl'  stronger  than  in  the  human  stomach— con- 
tains lactic,  butyric,  propionic  and  acetic.  If 
the  fowl  cats  aiVyihing  of  an  alkaline  nature, 
the  dissolving-  and  absorbent  power  of  the  gas 
trie  juice  is  largely  augmented,  besides  increas- 
ing tlie  fecial  affinity  for  absorbing  Mine  a  high 
percentage;  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  salivary 
juices  (which  are  alkaline)  in  man  by  being  in- 
strumental to  the  formation  of  tartar  on  the 
teeth— a  sort  of  egg  shell  material.  See  what 
the  alkalinity  is  for,  friend  Mortimer. 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  "uniting  with  the  lime  of 
the  'oyster  shell,"  does  not  form  "chloride  of 
lime,  "  No  union  at  all  takes  place.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  acid  and  the  lime  together  generate 
carbonic  acid,  and  where  this  is  present,  lime  as 
a  carbonate  is  quickly  taken  up,  not  changed, 
but  made  soluble,  absorbent  in  its  original  form. 
The  peculiar  shell  forming  function  of  the  hen 
can  in  this  way  reach  out  and  collect  it  for  its 
specified  use.  The  shell  is  put  on  the  membrane 
very  much  like  a  crust  of  lime  on  boiler  pipes  by 
"hard  water"  circulating  through  them.  A  close 
examination  and  study  of  a  soft-shell  egg  will 
bear  this  out.  "Broken  glass  and  crockery"  is 
no  particular  item  This  is  all  acted  upon  by 
reason  of  the  silica  and  lime  constituents  of 
which  it  is  largely  composed.  As  to  salt  being 
a  source  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  no  argument  for 
the  reason  given  that  "the  hens  care  but  little 
for  it  "  That  "little"  will  do.  The  fowls  get 
enough  salt  to  generate  all  the  hydrochloric  acid 
needed  .  A  very  lengthy  and  interesting  article 
could  be  made  of  this  subject,  but  let  the  above 
suffice  for  the  present.  Theories  must  harmonize 
with  facts  to  make  them  clear  to  believe.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  Nature  (the  nature  of  a  lien 
in  this  case)  we  are  dealing  with  the  actual,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Nature  has  placed  In  the 
lien  the  instinct  that  she  needs  grits  for  some 
impose,  and  that  she  eats  only  such  as  contain 
lime  and  silicates,  and  no  nails,  bits  of  tin  and 
rags,  we  are  constrained  that  it  takes  a  very 
plausible  theory  to  substantiate  anything  con- 
trary to  her  laws. 

MR.  MOimMEll'S  REPLY  TO  DR  ROTH. 

Dr.  Roth  is  making  statements  that  I  am  sure 
he  has  not  carefully  considered,  and,  in  his  arti- 
cle, convinces  me  that  he  has  not  made  chemis 
try  a  specialty.  He  admits  that  he  has  not  made 
"critical  examinations,"  because  grit  must  be 
"used  for  some  purpose,  and  that  he  knows  of  no 
other  animals,  but  such  as  lay  er/os.  that  eat 
lime  constituents."  Of  course,  I  understand  that 
he- uses  the  term  "animals. »  in  order  to  include 
all ;  but  I  once  found  in  the  gizzard  of  a  lien 
two  broken  pieces  of  nails,  a  piece  of  rope  and  a 
small  piece  of  rag,  and  I  know  there  are  to-day 
thousands  of  hens  whose  daily  grit  contains  no 
"lime  constituents."  nor  arc  nails  essential. 

The  doctor  says  that  hens  "reject"  oyster  shell 
meal  because  itis  too  concentrated,  if  the  doc- 
tor will  but  pause  he  will  know  that  the  ground 
shell  meal  is  not  as  concentrated  as  the  uu- 


ground,  and  he  says,  "the  ground  shells  would 
kill  the  hens."  As  the  gizzard  does  grind  the 
shells  and  passes  them  along  with  the  food,  and 
as  many  breeders  feed  chalk  in  the  food  (same 
constituents  as  ground  shells),  his  claim  is  so 
extraordinary  that  I  leave  it  for  the  readers.  I 
have  no  answer  to  make  to  the  point  that  ground 
oyster  shells  kill  fowls,  by  causing  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  flatulence,  especially 
when  the  doctor  has  already  fallen  back  on  the 
necessity  for  an  excess  of  carbonic  dioxide  to 
dissolve  his  lime,  in  a  former  letter. 

The  doc  or  says  that  wheat  and  oats  are  strong 
in  lime  constituents.  He  is  wrong  again.  There 
is  only  about  a  pound  of  lime  in  one  thousand 
pounds  of  wheat.  The  doctor  evidently  is  not 
fortified  on  that  point. 

His  chemistry  caps  the  climax.  He  says, 
"The  salivary  juices  form  tartar  on  the  teeth  a 
sort  of  egg  shell  material,  by  reason  of  being 
alkaline,  ''  and,  he  says,  "See  what  the  alkalinity 
is  for,"  friend  Mortimer? 

Yes,  doctor,  I  see :  but  the  tartar  on  the  teeth 
is  a  formation  due  to  acidity,  and  not  to  alkalies, 
and,  instead  of  building  up  bony  or  lime  struct- 
ures, destroys  them.  But  the  doctor  then  makes 
a  statement  which  further  convinces  me  that  he 
has  not  made  a  specialty  of  chemistry,  or  he 
would  know  that  no  chemical  reaction  is  possi- 
ble, except  by  a  complete  tearing  apart  oi  The 
atoms,  and  the  formation  of  new  compounds.for 
he  says,  "Hydrochloric  acid,  in  uniting  with  the 
lime  of  the  oyster  shell  does  not  form  chloride 
of  lime ;  no  union  at  all  takes  place.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  acid  and  the  lime  together  generates 
carbonic  acid,  and,  where  this  is  present,  lime 
as  a  carbonate  is  taken  up,  not  changed,  but 
made  soluble,  absorbent  in  its  original  form." 

Now,  1  will  simbly  say  that  the  doctor  cer- 
tainly knows  better,  or  he  expects  the  readers  to 
have  faith  in  his  claims.  His  position  will  not 
stand  The  scrutiny  of  even  a  young  student  in 
chemistry.  To  make  it  plain  to  the  Monthly's 
readers,  I  will  say  that  no  combination  can  be 
formed  without  a" cause.  If  hydrochloric  (muri- 
atic) acid  conies  in  contact  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  it  forces  the  carbonic  acid  from  its  base 
and  forms  calcium  chloride,  or  chloride  of  lime. 
This,  result  occurs  throughout  nature :  it  is  a  law 
of  the  atoms,  and  cannot  be  averted,  and  the 
doctor  is  the  first  man  in  the  wide  world  who 
has  ever  attempted  to  deny  it.  The  hen  cannot 
prevent  it,  nor  can  any  force  in  nature  change 
it.  The  doctor  also  makes  another  error,  and 
admits  my  claim,  for  he  says,  "the  presence  of 
the  acid  and  the  lime  generates  carbonic  acid." 
Just-so— and  how  can  it  liberate  the  carbonic 
acid  without  forming  chlorides?  After  stating 
that  the  carbonic  acid  is  generated,  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  lime  as  a  carbonate  is  taken  up. 
and  the  doctor  must  now  explain  how  carbonate 
of  lime  can  get  rid  of  its  carbonic  acid  and  still 
remain  a  carbonate.  Then  if  it  gets  rid  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  why  is  not  the  "flatulence" 
and  "death"  just  the  same  as  from  shell  meal ; 
and,  according  to  his  claim,  again,  the  hyero- 
chloric  acid  is  left  free  and  uncombined  in  the 
fowl,  which  would  eat  a  hole  in  it  big  enough 
for  an  egg  to  fall  through  in  five  minutes. 

There  is  no  use  in  continuing  adiscussion  with 
one  who  is  so  autocratic  with  his  chemistry :  for 
the  doctor's  statements  are  so  at  variance  with 
chemical  laws  that  1  am  surprised  to  notice  that 
he  permits  the  same  to  be  published. 

Comment  is  unnecessary,  as  the  raply  of  Mr. 
Mortimer  is  alone  sufficient.  When  M.  D.'s  get 
to  the  point  of  attempting  to  discuss  questions 
of  fact  they  must  expect  readers  to  have  mere 
faith  than  brains  in  order  to  accept  such 
theories  as  the  above,  which  simply  cause  a 
smile  among  the  well  Informed. 


"Imperial  Egg  Food"  Defended. 

As  you  have  opened  your  columns  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  of  Imperial  Egg  Food, 
which,  so  far,  has  been  rather  sne-sided,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  be  impartial  enough  to  give 
the  public  a  chance  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
question  that  they  may  form  an  unbiased 
opinion  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Arnsden,  who  alone  has  thus  far  been 
heard  received  a  keg  of  Imperial  Egg  Food 
from  our  agent,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
it  proved  as  represented  he  should  pay  for  it, 
and  not  otherwise.  Now,  the  said  Anisden 
when  he  made  the  arrangement,  informed  our 
agent  that  his  hens  were  already  in  first-class 
condition  and  laying  well.  Did  Mr.  Anisden 
think  he  could  give  the  Egg  Food  to  hens  that 
were  already  laying  one  egg  a  day  apiece  and 
make  them  lay  two?  Did  he  think  it  would  im- 
prove poultry  already  in  first  class  condition? 
Had  he  fed  it  to  poultry  when  not  in  good  condi- 
tion, or  when  not  laying  well,  or  not  at  all.  we 
are  certain  he  would  have  been  pleased  with 
the  result.  The  chemicals  are  there  to  produce 
the  eggs,  and  other  things  being  equal  there  is 
no  escape. 

In  his  letter  of  April  15th,  Mr.  Anisden  speaks 
of  the  high  recommendation  by  the  poultrynien 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
counteract  the  effect  on  the  value  of  their  com- 
mendations he  intimates  they  were  bought,  in- 
sinuating that  prominent  men  would  sell  them- 
selves for  a  keg  of  Imperial  Egg  Food.  We  are 
readv  to  affirm  on  oath  that  we  have  never 


given  anything  in  payment  for  one  of  the  certifi- 
cates which  we  publish.  The  only  person  we 
know  of  who  has  any  pecuniary  motive  for  mak- 
ing an  opinion  in  regard  to  the"  merit  of  the  Im- 
perial Egg  Food  is  Mr.  Anisden  himself,  for  if 
he  reports  adversely  he  will  not  have  to  pay  for 
the  Egg  Food  which  he  has. 

Mr.  Amsden  lias  sought  to  give  weight  to  his 
opinions  by  adding  thereto  a  few  words  from 
the  chemist  of  the  experiment  station.  The  lat- 
ter has  made  a  quasi  analysis  to  obtain  the 
value  of  our  article  as  a  chicken  food.  We  won- 
der lie  did  not  try  to  find  the  value  of  it  as  gun- 
powder. We  nowhere  claim  that  it  is  a  chicken 
food.  We  never  have  advertised  it  as  a  nutri- 
ment for  poultry.  Hence  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  there  would  be  no  "beef  steak"  found  in  it. 
Nor  need  he  look  there  for  wheat  bran,  cotton 
seed  meal  or  fish  meal.  If  we  had  intended  it 
to  serve  as  food  for  poultry  we  should  have  ad- 
vised giving  more  than  oiie  "tablespoon  every 
other  day  to  a  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  hens." 

Of  course  Mr.  1'ickell  never  saw  a  circular  or 
label  of  the  Egg  Food  and  consequently  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  analyzing.  As  Mr. 
Pickell  has  given  his  idea  of  the  value  of  our 
compound  let  us  give  our  opinion  of  the  value 
of  his  analysis.  No  reliable  chemist  guesses  at 
his  work.  He  does  not  say  the  matter  is  under 
consideration,  that  it  may  be  this  or  that.  He 
does  not  burn  what  he  seeks  to  analyze  and 
guess  that  a  large  part  of  the  ashes 'may  be 
sand.  And  right  here  let  me  tell  him  he  is  not 
even  a  good  guesser,  for  there  is  no  sand  in  it. 

Now  compare  his  analyzing  with  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Lassmg  of  New  York,  made  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  druggists  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Analyst,  September  15th,  1885.  In  it  he 
sums  up  by  saying  that  after  a  thorough  analy- 
sis "the  proper  chemicals  were  put  together, 
and  the  use  of  it  must  result  in  a  greater  pro- 
duction of  eggs— was  a  good  stimulant  and 
tonic  and  would  improve  the  condition  of  poul- 
try.'" Professor  Lassing  was  probably  honest, 
for  he  was  never  approached  with  a  keg  of  Im- 
perial Egg. Food  or  any  other  bribe  that  we 
know  of.  Neither  was  the  Analyst  an  inter- 
ested party,  for  it  has  never  had  even  an  ad- 
vertisement from  us, 

The  eating  is  said  to  be  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding. The  testimony  of  one  man  who  lias  thor- 
oughly tried  our  Imperial  Egg  Food  is  worth 
that  of  twenty  who  merely  theorize  about  it 
We  have  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  the  best  breeders  in  the  country.  We 
have  manufactured  since  1874  for  the  market, 
and  the  demand  is  every  year  for  more  than 
the  year  before.— F.  C.  Sturtevant,  Hartford, 
Ct.,in  Florida  Times  Union. 


New  Hampshire's  Tax  on  Poultry. 

Mr.  Luther  Robbins,  Hollis  Depot,  N.  H., 
writes  us  as  follows,  expressing  his  views  yn  the 
taxation  of  poultry  in  New  Hampshire: 

I  see  in  the  June  Poultry  Keeper  an  item  in 
regard  to  taxing  poultry  in  New  Hampshire. 
As  Mr.  Jacobs  says,  "It  seems  as  if  the  states- 
men of  New  Hampshire  had  hit  upon  a  plan  to 
increase  the  revenue  that  is  both  novel  and  orig- 
inal." It  is  altogether  too  novel,  too  original.— 
Increase  the  revenue— why  what  are  the  law- 
makers of  New  Hampshire  thinking  about. 
There  is  a  saying  that  "there  is  no  large  loss 
without  some  small  gain,"  but  in  the  case  of 
New  Hampshire  I  think  it  will  be  a  small  gain 
with  a  larger  loss.  Firstly  the  farmers,  who 
havS  been  keening  a  hundred  or  so  dollars 
worth  of  fowls  will  reduce  their  stock,  because 
this  poultry  tax  will  lower  his  income  from  his 
hens.  Thus  New  Hampshire  will  not  only  fail 
to  "increase  her  revenue,"  but  w  ill  increase  the 
revenue  of  some  other  State.  Is  this  the  inten- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  men?  Secondly,  immi- 
grants will  avoid  New  Hampshire  with  her  "de- 
serted farms  and  poultry  tax."  But  till  New 
Hampshire  "increase  the  revenue"  of  some 
other  State. 

AsMr.  Robbinson  states,  the  tax  will  only 
.compel  each  farmer  to  reduce  the  number  of  his 
hens  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax,  the  State  gaining 
nothing  while  her  people  are  debarred  from 
competing  with  other  States.  A  tax  on  poultry 
isalast  resort,  and  as  foolish  as  it  can  be. 


They  Like  a  Change. 

Why— that  is  a  question.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Sanford, 
of  E.  Setauket,  N.  Y.,  asks  a  very  important 
question,  to  which  we  reply.  She  says: 

Why  are  some  fowls  so  eager  for  cracked 
shells'if  it  does  them  no  good?  I  certainly  think 
it  does,  and  when  they  do  not  require  it  they 
will  not  eat  it. 

No  one  claims  that  the  shells  are  useless.  On 
the  contrary  they  make  good  grit.  They  assist 
to  grind  the  food,  and  promote  digestion.  But 
let  us  ask  some  "Whys."  Why  do  fowls  at 
times  reject  wheat  for  corn,  or  reject  corn  for 
wheat,  etc?  Because  they  prefer  a  change. 
Thev  will  reject  shells  for  glass,  reject  glass  foi 
shells,  reject  both  for  sharp  flint, and  take  many 
other  fancies.  A  fowl  is  a  curious  machine. 
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The  Fattening  of  Fowls. 

To  succeed  well  in  fattening  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  birds  selected  should  be  suitable. 
By  this  we  mean  likely  to  do  jusi  ice  to  the  fat- 
teuer  and  the  food  consumed.  For  this  purpose 
large-bodied,  hardy,  healthy  birds  are  the  best; 
not  large-boned  so  much  as  large  framed.  A 
chicken  that  has  not  grown  well  or  shown  any 
signs  of  sickness  or  tenderness  of  constitution 
should  not  be  taken.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
healthy  bird,  able  to  bear  the  necessary  coufine- 
inent,  and  with  a  stomach  able  to  bear  the  food 
that  will  be  given  to  it.  Especially  for  a  first 
trial,  we  should  suggest  that,  for  one  bird  to  be 
exhibited,  at  least  three  be  fattened.  This  will 
enable  the  fattener  to  pick  out  the  best  ones, 
and  send  these ;  for.of  course, fowls  vary  greatly 
in  their  appreciation  of  what  is  done  to  improve 
them.  Some  will  not  fatten  others  do  so  read- 
ily and  rapidly.  There  are  those  who  declare 
their  preference  for  unfattened  birds,  and  we 
have  heard  individuals  express  an  opinion  that 
It  was  far  better  to  pick  a  bird  up  out  Qf  the 
farm-vard  and  have  it  killed  without  any  prep- 
aration at  all.  This  idea  we  do  not  share  in, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  such  birds  in  compe- 
tition with  properly  fed-up  birds  would  stand  a 
very  poor  chance. 

It  will  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  get  the 
birds  to  fatten  well,  to  place  them  in  a  room 
where  they  are  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
other  fowls.  If  they  can  see  the  latter  they  fret, 
and  instead  of  gaining  flesh,  lose  it.  The  best 
way  is  to  have  a  warm  room,  and  to  fit  up 
therein  cages  for  their  accommodation.  The 
fattening  coops  sold  may  be  employed,  or  sim- 
ple cages  used,  which  latter  can  be  made  very 
cheaply.  The  advantage  of  the  coops  is  that 
they  are  so  easily  moved  when  done  with,  and 
the"  provisions  made  for  fojd  and  cleanliness 
simplify  greatly  the  work  of  the  attendant. 
If  the  place  selected  is  darkish,  that  will  be  all 
the  better;  but  whilst  it  is  this  and  warm,  it 
must  have  arraugemeLts  for  proper  venti- 
lation, for  a  supply  of  fresh  air— there  must  be 
no  bad,  close  smell  about— and  be  kept,  both 
the  cages  and  the  room,  scrupulous'y  clean. 
"Henwife,"  who  has,  perhs  as,  been  the  most 
successful  fattener  in  England,  states  that  her 
fattening  room  is  ''an  old  cow-house,  which  has 
had  the  floor  levelled  and  sanded,  docs  ritteo, 
lattice  windows  introduced  into  the  wall  on  one 
side,  and  the  interior  thoroughly  whitewashed." 
Perhaps  a  brief  description  i/f  this  place, 
from  that  lady's  little  work  on  "Table  Poultry," 
may  be  serviceable.  She  says:  '-Three  sides  cf 
tlie  house  are  lined  with  coops.  These  are  di- 
vided into  compartments  2-t>£  by  16i$inehto. 
Each  has  a  barred  front,  which  turns  on  hinges 
to  form  a  door.  The  wood  is  de-,1,  which  is 
thoroughly  whitewashed  inside  and  out.  A 
hinged  flap  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  front  of 
the  coops,  four  inches  deep.  This  lilts  up  to 
permit  the  insertion  of  a  scraper  to  clean  ti  e 
coops.  On  level  with  this  ;tlap  there  is  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  of  wood,  which  supports  the  zinc 
troughs  containing  the  food.  A  thick  baize  cu  r 
tain  hangs  on  an  iron  rod  before  the  windows, 
and  these  are  protected  outside  by  wooden 
shutters." 

The  period  of  fattening  will  vary  greatly,  for 
some  birds  cannot  stand  it  so  long  as  others.and 
there  are  those  that  fatten  more  ranidly  than 
others.  As  soon  as  a  birdisripe.it  must  be 
killed,  or  it  will  go  back.  The  over-feeding— 
for  such  it  is— will  tell,  and  the  bird  will  lose 
weight  very  rapidly,  even  if  it  does  not  become 
subject  to  disease.  But  from  six  to  eight  or  even 
nine  weeks,  will  be  found  to  be  the  usual  run.  If 
any  like  to  try  a  longer  period,  they  may  do  so, 
but  it  will  not  be  wise  to  depend  upon  these 
birds,  and  others  put  up  at  a  later  period  should 
be  held  in  reserve. 

The  method  of  feeding  adopted  by  some  of 
the  best  French  poultry  fa'teners,  is  to  mix 
buckwheat  meal  with  milk  and  a  little  mutton 
suet  to  the  consistency  of  crumbly  dough.  A 
portion  of  this  is  put  into  the  feeding  troughs 
every  three  hours  during  the  day,  commencing 
as  earlv  in  the  morning  after  daylight  as  possi- 
ble. When  the  birds  have  fed,  the  attendan' 
goes  round  to  examine  their  crops.  If  these  are 
not  full,  some  of  the  food,  made  into  "patons" 
or  finger-pieces,  is  forced  down  the  throat. 
"Henwife"  docs  no:  approve  of  this  plan 
of  making  the  birdc  eat.  For  the  first 
dav.  when  put  into  the  coops,  the  birds  are 
starved,  and  if  a  bird  refuses  to  eat  it  is  not 
coaxed  and  crammed,  but  kept  without  food, 
•and  this  is  found  to  soon  bring  it  round.  Some 
French  fatteners  make  all  the  food  into  these 
■■patons, "  and  give  several  to  each  bird  every 
time  of  feeding,  but  the  plan  involves  needless 
trouble,  and  appears  to  be  risky  in  the  way  of 
making  the  birds  sick.  Buckwheat  meal  or 
ground  oats,  mixed  with  milk  and  suet,  or  with 
meat  scraps,  is  certainly  the  best  food  for  fat- 
tening. French  feeders  give  a  little  milk,  but 
not  much. 

The  plan  recommended  by  "Henwife"  is  to 
feed  the  birds  three  times  a  day-at  6:30  a.  m., 
1  p.  in.,  and  7  p.  m.  Each  time  to  have  as  much 
food  as  they  can  devour,  but  no  cramming,  and 
as  already  stated,  if  any  refuse  to  eat  a  little 
starvation  is  the  best  remedy.  The  following 
bill  of  fare  is  that  adopted  at  Addington  Manor : 
First  day— Morning:  Bread  and  milk.  Midday: 
Barley  meal,  with  a  little  spice.  Evening:  Top- 


pings and  maize-meal  mixed.  Second  day- 
Morning:  Boiled  rice  and  milk,  sweetened 
with  coarse  sugar.  Midday:  Oatmeal  and 
milk.  Evening:  Boiled  barley,  made  quite 
soft.  Third  day— Morning:  Barley  and  maize- 
meals  mixed.  Midday  Bice,  boiled  in  milk 
and  lolled  in  toppings.  Evening:  Oatmeal  and 
potatoes  mixed.  Fourth  day— same  -  as  first, 
and  so  on  in  rotation.  Tso  water  or  milk  is 
given  to  drink.  During  the  last  week  of  fatten- 
ing each  bird  has  a  piece  of  mutton,  or  beef- 
suet,  or  good  drippings,  three  times  a  day.  This 
diet  is  undoubtedly  good,  but  we  think  that  the 
introduction  of  buckwheat  meal  or  ground  oats 
at  least  once  a  day  would  improve  it  greatly. 

Cramming  by  machine  is  not  a  system  that  is 
likely  to  come  into  general  practice,  except  it 
be  with  large  feeders  of  poultry.  But  if  any  in- 
tending competitors  in  the  table  fowl  classes 
have  a  machine,  or  feel  disposed  to  purchase 
one,  they  will  find  it  a  great  assistance  where 
there  are  many  birds  to  be  fed.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  quality  of  the  flesh  produced 
in  this  wav.  A  poultry  lireeder  residing  in  the 
South  of  England,  who  purchased  one  of  the 
smallest  Martin  machines  and  cages  exhibited 
at  the  dairy  show  a  few  years  ago,  informed  us 
that  his  customers  told  him  no  fowls  they  ever 
got  were  equal  to  his  for  flavor  and  tenderness 
of  flesh.  Small  cramming  machines  can  now  be 
obtained ;  and,  from  the  number  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Show,  it  would  appear  as  if  this 
method  of  feeding  were  used  a  great  deal  in 
France. 

We  need  only  add  to  the  above  that  the  fowls 
should  not  be  quite  ripe  when  sent  to  shows. — 
Fanciers'  {Eng.)  Gazette. 


The  Cost  of  Eggs. 

It  seems  incredible  that  civilized  people  per- 
sist in  selling  eggs  by  number,  when  the  fact 
that  no  fair  business  can  be  done  in  such  man- 
ner is  so  plain.  And  it  is  equally  as  strange 
that  there  are  those  who  do  not  attach  impor- 
tance to  the  weight  of  the  eggs  laid  by  a  hen. 
Something  cannot  be  produced  from  nothing, 
and  the  hen  that  lays  a  dozen  large  eggs  must 
necessarily  consume  more  food  than  a  lien  that 
lays  an  equal  number  of  smaller  eggs.  In  other 
words,  it  costs  more  to  produce  large  eggs  than 
small  eggs,  and  It  requires  a  better  hen  to  lay 
them.  Is  it  fair,  then,  that  the  producer  of 
large  eggs,  which  have  cost  him  an  extra  price, 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  in  the  market  at  the 
same  price  obtained  by  his  less  enterprising 
neighbor?  We  are  of  the"  opinion  that  his  efforts 
should  be  encouraged,  and  that  he  should  be 
paid  for  every  ounce, and  not  have  them  counted 
out  by  the  dozen  without  regard  to  size  or 
weight. 

Justice  to  the  consumer  is  also  secured  by  his 
paying  for  only  what  lie  receives.  In  buying  by 
weight  he  can" select  the  eggs  according  to  the 
size  preferred,  and  he  will  receive  only  the 
amount  of  substance  he  pays  for.  When  hn 
buys  by  the  number  he  receives  more  offal  in; 
the  shape  of  shell  material,  than  when  buying 
the  large  eggs,  for  the  larger  the  eggs  the  less 
shell  in  proportion  to  size.  The  purchaser 
would  also  have  a  fewer  number  of  eggs  to  han- 
dle, and  quite  an  amount  of  labor  w  ould  be 
saved  all  over  the  country  in  the  counting  of 
eggs  by  shippers  who  could  weigh  them  in 
large  lots. 

Referring  again  to  the  cost,  it  is  clear  tnat 
the  duck  is  a  much  better  producer  of  eggs  than 
the  hen.  for  she  will  subsist  on  coarse  food,  and 
lay  fully  as  many  eggs  as  the  hen  and  at  a  time 
when  prices  are  high.  And  the  duck  does 
more,  fur  her  eggs  are  large,  and  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  nutrition.  Let  us  com- 
pare two  hens  that  have  laid  for  a  year.  The 
one  lays  eggs  weighing  ten  to  the  pound,  and  the 
other  lays  eggs  weighing  -  eight  to  the  pound. 
The  first  hen  must  lay  120  eggs  while  the  other 
is  laying  ninety-six  eggs.  Though  the  two  hens 
have  done  equal  work,  yet  the  poultry  man  will 
not  think  so.  for  he  will  sell  the  hen  that  lays 
the  smaller  number,  but  if  his  eggs 
were  sold  by  weight  he  would  prefer  the  dis- 
carded hen,  as  he  might  desire  "to  breed  from 
her  in  order  to  produce  hens  that  lay  larger 
eggs.  The  matter  of  selling  eggs  by  weight  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  as  the  egg  industry 
represents  millions  of  dollars,  it  should  receive 
the  attention  of  our  State  Legislators.  Farmers 
cannot  afford  to  cheat  themselves  by  giving 
over-weight  simply  because  custom  demands 
that  eggs  be  sold  by  number,  and  they  should 
agitate  the  matter  until  there  is  a  reform.— iV.  H. 
Mirror. 


color,  each  hen  required  a  treatment  of  her 
own.  While  one  hen  would  be  laying,  another 
would  be  glowing  heavier,  because  the  food  of 
the  one  went  to  the  production  of  eggs,  while 
tliefoodof  the  other  was  stored  up  as  surplus 
fat  on  the  body  of  the  fowl. 

The  matter  of  the  habits  of  a  fowl  is  to  be 
considered  also.  Fowls,  like  humans,  are  crea- 
tures of  habit.  If  they  are  accustomed  to 
being  fed  three  times  a  day  they  will  look  for 
their  food  regularly,  will  not  seek  it.  and  the 
owner  wonders  how  it  is  that  his  hens  are  al- 
ways hungry,  when  the  fact  is  they  are  not  hun- 
gry but  following  the  habits  of  education.  Such 
hens  have  rosy  combs,  are  alwa\s  in  apparently 
good  health,  never  refuse  food,  out  seldom  lay, 
for  the  reason  that  they  take  no  exercise  and  do 
nothing  but  enjoy  life  and  grow  fat.  This  sys- 
tem of  Keeping  hens  has  done  more  to  disgust 
the  really  careful  poultry  man  than  anything 
else,  for  lie  feeds  more,  as"  he  thinks  his  hens  are 
hungry,  he  but  following  the  oft  repeated  in- 
junction to  "feed  liberally,"  a  proverb  that  re-  . 
quires  a  whole  column  of  explanation. 

While  we  do  not  believe  in  the  too  frequent 
practice  of  compelling  the  hens  to  seek  food  in 
winter  when  none  can  be  found,  yet  we  know 
that  more  failures  occur  from  feeding  too  much 
than  from  feeding  too  little.  No  flock  of  hens- 
should  ever  receive  a  grain  of  food  when  thev 
stand  and  wait  for  it.  Hungry  hens  will  always- 
scratch,  and  if  they  do  not  scratch  and  work 
they  should  not  be  fed,  as  their  health, vigor.and 
productiveness  depend  on  exercise. 

If  error  must  be  made,  let  it  be  in  feeding 
sparingly.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  feed  our  hens- 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  only,  and  the 
one  meal  per  day  is  sufficient.  They  get  all  they" 
can  eat  then,  and  in  the  morning  they  come  out 
and  hunt  for  their  breakfast,  working  and 
scratching  in  the  litter  placed  before  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  when  mealtime  arrives  they 
have  good  appetites  and  retire  with  full  crops. — 
N.  H.  Mirror. 


Feeding  Only  Once  a  Day. 

If  there  is  any  "science"  in  the  raising  of 
poultry  it  is  in  the  feeding,  yet  the  feeding  of 
the  hens  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  simple  mat- 
ters that  even  a  novice  may  understand.  Corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  other  grains  are  the  foods,  and 
what  more  can  be  done  than  to  give  the  liens 
their  food  regularly  and  plenty  of  it?  This  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  unfommntely. there 
are  too  many  different  natures  and  characteris- 
tics to  study.  A  prominent  poultryman  who 
kept  one  hundred  hens,  stated  that  he  w:as  com- 

.  pelled  to  feed  just  one  hundred  different  ways. 

'  and  that  as  no  two  hens  were  alike,  except  in 


Breeding  Good  Layers. 

Having  noticed  an  article  in  the  Sural  New 
Yorker  of  April  2fith  on  the  transmission  of  egg 
production  in  poultry.  I  give  the  results  of  some- 
experiments  on  a  flock  on  my  farm.  The  stock 
consists  exclusively  of  Plymouth  Bocks.  In 
connection  with  general  farming,  considerable 
attention  is  given  to  poultry,  the  production  of 
eggs  for  market  being  a  specially.  Four  years- 
ago  I  noticed  that  under  my  system  of  feeding 
for  eegs.  some  of  the  hens  would  become  very 
fat:  while  others  of  the  same  breed  and  age 
vouid  show  no  tendency  to  lay  on  flesh.  By 
observation  I  soon  found'that  the  fat  hens  were 
not  the  layers.  1  at  once  commenced  a  system 
of  weeding  out  all  that  showed  a  tendency  to 
become  fat, breeding  only  from  those  that  under 
strong  feeding  converted  1  he  food  into  eggs, 
instead  of  fat.  The  first  year  my  breet'ing 
stock  w  as  reduced  very  materially  by  this  sys- 
tem of  selection.  In  tlie  pullets  reare"d  the  next 
season,  I  found  a  decided  improvement  in  egg 
production  and  amuch  smaller  proportion  had' 
to  be  discarded  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  fat- 
ten. The  same  method  of  select  ing  breeders  has5 
been  continued  with  constantly  improving  re- 
sults. For  satisfactory  results  in  egg  produc- 
tion. liberal  feeding  of  "suitable  foods  is  neces- 
sary. Now,  if  a  part  of  the  flock  converts  the 
food  into  fat.  instead  of  eggs,  the  profits  that 
the  layers  might  give  is  eaten  up  by  the  drones. 
My  observations  and  experiments  have  satis- 
lied  me  that  this  loss  may.  in  great  measure,  be 
prevented  by  careful  selection  in  breeding  for 
egg  production.  I  use  incubators  and  brooders 
for  rearing  my  stock  :  ana  the  entire  flock  has 
been  so  reared  for  five  years.  Instead  of  de- 
terioration on  account  of  the  artificial  methods- 
used,  (as  claimed  by  many)  I  find  my  stock  vig- 
orous aud  healthy,  improving  in  useful  qualities- 
as  well  as  in  appearance  from  year  to  year. — 
Cor.  Mural  Neio  Yorker. 


Stands  by  the  Gninea  Fowl. 

Mr.  John  H.  Miller,  Tuscarora,  Pa.,  a  German 
reader,  sends  us  a  letter  in  defence  of  the  Guinea- 
fowl  which  is  quite  valuable  to  those  interested 
in  them.  He  says: 

"I  will  try  and  write  you.  and  say  that  I  get 
'more  light'  every  day." There  is  more  in  Guinea 
fowls  than  in  anvthing  else,  but  I  see  nothing  of 
them  in  vour  paper.  They  are  no  expense  at  all. 
I  hatch  them  late,  and  tliey  grow  up  by  spring, 
ready  to  lav  in  May,  and  they  then  lay  until  late 
in  tlie  fall."  In  the  summer  they  find  all  their 
feed,  and  lay  every  day.  In  winter  they  need 
only  a  sheltered  place  to  roost.  They  can  stanch 
twice  as  much  as  a  hen  in  winter,  and  whey 
hatching  will  raise  ten  young  ones  to  each  hen 
They  have  no  diseases."  They  are  all  profit,  no 
feed  to  buy." 

We  have  no  doubt  the  Guinea  pays  well,  ana 
they  are  more  extensively  kept  than  may  be- 
supposed,  their  eggs  being  mostly  used  on  the 
farmers'  tables.  They  can  be  kept  at  almost  m 
cost. 
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Something  New  on  Moisture. 

Does  moisture  kill  the  chicks  in.  the  shells? 

'The  following,sent  us  as  an  extract  from  a  paper 
published  in  Germany,  in  1887,  by  Mr.  August 
Steinhoff,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  translated  for 
us  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Voigt,  editor  of  a  German 
poultry  paper,  Wausau,  Wis.,  Will  be  found 
very  interesting,  and  explains  how  moisture 
prevents  air  from  reaching  the  chicks  in  the 

shells, and  how  the  water  fowls  cover  their  eggs 
Jt  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  we  have 
ever  published,  and  we  hope  every  reader  will 

•carefully  read  it.  Here  it  is: 

Among  the  breeders  of  Germany  it  is  eener- 
.ally  known  that  birds'  eggs  have  a  very  fine, 
glossy. and  almost  always  fissured  cuticle,  or  up- 
per skin, which  covers  the  main  shell.  On  turkey 
eggs,  this  fine  skin  can  be  distinguished  very 
plainly,  and,  when  fresh  laid,  it  can  partially  be 
pulled  from  the  egg;  but  on  white  eggs,  espec- 
ially with  small  ones,  this  fine  covering  can  only 
be  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope- 
Without  the  latter  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to 
distinguish  this  covering,  and  a  great  deal  more 
concerning  tiie  egg.  The  microscope  has  not 
only  showed  us  this  fine  covering  of  the  egg 
but  it  also  has  aided  us  in  distinguishing 
the  different  parts  of  the  shell,  and  that  the 
latter  is  covered,  also,  with  very  fine  pores, 
which  can  not  be  distinguished  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  we  often  find,  as  in  the  ostrich  egg,that 
these  pores  unite  in  bunches,  but  are  more  fre- 
quently found  alone,  as  in  the  eggs  of  the  sea- 
gull, and  a  great  many  other  birds.  These  pores 
connect  with  the  outer  openings,  which  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  on  the  outside  of  the 
larger  eggs,  but  on  smaller  eggs  they  can  only  be 
seen  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  On  the  inside 
these  pores  scatter  in  endless  directions  among 
the  different  shells,  to  the  fibrous  skin  that 
-covers  the  albumen,  which  is  also  porous,  and 
the  space  between  them  are  filled  with  air, 
which  is  carried,  through  the  aid  of  these  pores 
and  their  connections,  into  these  spaces  from 
the  outside  of  the  eggs.  Without  these  pores  an 
egg  would  be  totally  deprived  of  the  oxygen, 
winch  is  so  important  at  the  hatching  period  ; 
it  would  spoil,  and  the  development  of 
a  living  object  in  the  inside'  of  the  egg 
would  be  impossible.  In  this  wonderful 
mechanism,  of  supplying  air,  the  above- 
mentioned  cuticle,  or  outside  covering,  of  the 
egg,  has  a  very  important  act  to  perform,  and 
this  act  is  to  regulate  the  air  which  passes  in 
.  and  out ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  say  that  it  prevents  water,  or  other  dampness, 
to  enter.  It  is  so  constructed,  as  to  terminate  a 
little  into  the  openings  at  the  outside  of  the 
pores,  and  when  it  becomes  moist  it  will  swell 
to  a  great  extent,  which  at  once  closes  these 
pores,  and  so  detains  the  water  from  entering 
into  the  egg.  The  enclosure  is  thus  rendered  so 
tight,  that  now,  too,  it  fully  dries  out  and  shrinks 
this  outer  covering,  so  that  not  even  air  can 
pass  into  the  egg,  which  goes  to  show  that  eggs 
.-should  not  be  moistened  during  the  hatching 
period,  which  tends  to  make  a  great  many 
losses,  as  the  developing  bird  in  the  egg  is 
thereby  deprived  of  its  air,  and  consequently 
dies  through  suffocation.  The  farm  wife  in 
Germany  always  guards  against  moisture  on 
.  eggs,  which  are  under  the  process  of  hatching, 
as  they  have  found,  through  experience,  tiiat 
eggs  which  are  moistened  generally  spoil,  and 
so  it  has  here,  as  is  so  often  found,  been  taught 
by  experience,  long  before  science  was  taught 
in  the. right  direction. 

Now,  the  question  is  near  whether  eggs  of  the 
water-birds,  that  are  under  the  process  of 
hatching,  may  be  moistened  without  injury? 
One  must  confess  that  the  returning  bird  from 
the  water  is  not  able  to  entirely  dry  itself  before 
going  on  to  the  nest,  but  here  nature  lias  pro- 
vided that  the  eggs  from  water-birds,  which  can 
stand  no  more  moisture  than  other  eggs,  are 
not  injured  from  this  side.  The  hatching  bird, 
as  is  known,  does  not  cover  its  eggs  with  the 
feathers,  but  with  the  naked  skin  of  its  body, 
which  is  bare,  and  only  covered  with  the  down 
of  the  thighs,  which  prevents  the  air  and  water 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  eggs.  The 
hatching  bird  always  lays  these  feathers  aside, 
before  it  sets  down  upon  the  eggs,  and  then  rests 
upon  the  eggs  with  its  naked  body,  while  the 
down  lays  against  the  sides  of  the  nest,  and  pre- 
vents the  heat  from  escaping. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  look  at  the  albumen  and 
the  yolk  of  the  egg,  from  which  the  young  birds 
develop.  Here  too,  the  microscope  has  given 
us  soine  very  interesting  disclosures.  The  albu- 
men is  not,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  an  equal 
mass,  but  is  put  together  of  different  parts, 
some  of  which  are  transparent,  while  others  are 
rot,  through  which  opacity  is  rendered  by  an 
abundance  of  concentrated  objects,  which  can 
only  be  distinguished  through  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  If  an  egg  is  boiled  hard,  it  is  easy 
to  separate  these  concentrated  parts,  as  many 
of  vour  leaders  may  know.  In  regard  to  the 
yolk,  it  is  only  to  remember  the  fine  skin  that 
holds  it  together,  a  direct  oily  part  lying  under 
the  same,  and  the  germ,  out  of  which  the  heart 
■»»f  the  bird  is  later  developed 


A  few  days  after  the  heat  is  applied  to  the 
egg,  a  thickish  substance  is  formed,  by  which  it 
is  indifferent  from  what  source  the  heat  is  ob- 
tained, if  it  only  has  the  right  temperature.  Not 
long  after,  and  life  begins  to  show  signs,  at  first 
slow,  then  a  livelier  beating  of  the  heart;  the 
skeleton  is  formed  from  the  shell,  which  loses 
its  strength  thereby ;  flesh  and  blood  and  all  the 
inner  organs  develop  under  our  eyes,  out  of 
the  albumen  and  the  yolk,  and  a  few  days  before 
coming  out,  you  can  hear  the  young  bird  peep, 
at  least  by  our  fowls  and  a  great  many  other 
birds,  which  shows  us  that  at  least  so  much  of 
the  atmosphere  has  entered,  to  fully  develop 
the  lungs.  The  young  bird  gets  uneasy,  and 
soon  gains  so  much  strength,  that  it  can' break 
the  shell  with  its  bill,  by  which  a  small  sharp 
bunch  on  the  bill  assists  it,  but  which  is  later 
on  lost  therefrom. 

The  above  shows  how  the  shell  affects  the  en- 
trance of  air,  and  how  the  application  of  mois- 
ture may  do  more  harm  than  good,  yet  there  are' 
those  who  seem  to  suppose  that  moisture  is  es- 
sential at  all  stages.  As  we  stated,  however, 
let  every  one  read  the  above. 


A  Fat  Ken  Will  Sit. 


Last  year  we  showed  that  Leghorns  could  be 
made  to  incubate  while  the  Brahmas  could  be 
made  to  lay  right  along.  We  claimed  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  hen  "laying  her  litter," 
and  that  egg  production  and  the  inclination  to 
sit  depended  on  the  food.  The  reason  that  the 
Leghorns,  and  other  so-called  non-sitting 
breeds,  rarely  sit  is  because  they  are  active, take 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  do  not  easily  become 
fat.  But  they  will  become  broody,  however,  if 
they  become  fat.  Mr.  W.  A.  Drehr,  Drehrs- 
ville,  Pa  ,  who  has  been  making  some  experi- 
ments, adds  a  few  facts  on  the  subject,  and 
says  f 

Your  "  fat  lien  theory  "  has  been  discussed  in 
your  paper  quite  entensively,  and  much  is 
written  in  some  other  journals,  pro  and  con,  re- 
garding this  theory.  About  two  years  ago  I 
gave  your  readers  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments with  young  Plymouth  Rocks,  which  was 
good  proof  of  your  theory  being  a  real  fact  and 
not  on'y  theory.  This  season  I  made  some  ex- 
periments in  my  yards  with  some  Brown  Leg- 
horns, which  shows  conclusively  that  a  fat  hen 
(or  I  might  even  say  chick)  of  any  breed  will 
sit.  These  Brown  Leghorns  were  hatched  on 
Nov.  15th,  1889,  and  were  fed  on  a  varjety  of 
food,  though  mostly  on  cracked  corn  until  April 
1st,  1890,  when  I  selected  three  for  my  experi- 
ment, two  of  which  I  wanted  to  get  broody  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  starting  to  lay, 
and  the  third  one  was  not  to  become 
broody  but  continue  on  laying,  as  all 
(?)  good  Leghorns  do,  and  I  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, as  you  will  see  by  the  following.  I 
must  first  state  that  since  April  3d  the  first  two 
pullets  were  fed  on  corn  and  other  fat-forming 
food,  and  No.  3  was  put  in  with  a  pen  of  laying 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  of  course  fed  on  quite  a 
different  food  from  the  other  two.  On  May  1st, 
or  about  that  date,  all  three  started  laying.  On 
June  6th,  the  first  one  came  off  with  five  chicks 
hatched  out  of  eight  of  her  own  eggs,  and  the 
second  one  became  broody  a  few  days  after  the 
first,  while  the  third  one  never  showed  any  signs 
of  broodiness,  and  is  still  laying.  I  might  also 
say  here  that  in  the  pen  of  eight  Plymouth  Kocks 
in  which  the  No.  3  pullet  was  kept  and  fed,  only 
one  became  broody  from  October  1st  to  May  1st. 
Now  I  think  this  is  sufficient  proof  that  any 
breed  of  fowls  will  become  broody  when  fat. 
I  do  not  wisl).  to  be  understood  that 
I  claim  every  individual  hen.in  a  flock  can  be 
thus  controlled  by  food  but  the  greater  number 
can.  Some  fowls  lay  on  fat  much  more  quickly 
than  others,  even  of  the  same  breed.  I  notice 
that  some  subscribers  of  the  Poultry  ICeepeu 
are  afraid  to  feed. oats  to  their  fowls.  I  am  feed- 
ing oats  as  the  principal  grain  food  to  all  my 
laying  stock  for  the  last  five  years,  and  my  ex- 
perience with  them  is  that  they  are  the  best 
grain,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  you  can  teed  to 
laying  he,ris.  However,  Inntl  that  hens  seem  to 
want  plenty  of  grit  when  fed  on  oats.  This,  I 
presume,  is  the  reason  some  have  trouble  with 
crop-bound  hens— not  giving  enough  grit.  I  am 
getting  rather  lengthy.  However  I  cannot  stop 
without  saying,  like  thousands  of  your  subscri- 
bers have  been  saying,  that  your  paper  has  been 
a  great  guide  for  me,  and  contains  just  such 
matter  as  a  persou  needs  every  day  in  the  care 
and  management  of  fowls.  May  it  continue  to 
prosper . 

Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  (in  charge  of  our 
Ladies' Department),  by  managing  the  feed  in 
regards  to  its  quality,  kept  a  whole  flock  of 
Brahmas  laying  throughout  the  season,  while, 
with  a  different  system  of  feeding,  she  made 
Leghorns  become  broody.  Changing  her  sys- 
tem she  then  made  the  Brahmas  (the  next  sea- 
'  son)  become  persistent  sitters.   Asarnlea  hen 


becomes  fat  before  she  becomes  broody.  This 
we  have  tested  and  found  to  be  a, fact.  There  is 
no  theory  about  it,  inexperienced,  jealous  writ- 
ers to  the  contrary,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  sit  at  a 
desk  and  deny  something  one  has  not  tested. 


Four  HundredHens-How  Much  to  Feed. 

Here  are  three  questions  from  Mr.  C.  Hilton, 
Chicago,  III.,  which  interest's  every  reader.  He 

says  : 

1.  Do  you  honestly  believe  400  hens  can  be 
profitably  and  thriftily  kept  on  one  acre? 

2.  Why  is  the  Dark  Brahma  not  more  popular 
and  generally  kept.  Are  they  not  as  good,  hardy, 
prolific,  etc.,  as  the  Light  Brahma  ? 

3.  I  am  discarding  the  Plymouth  Pocks  for 
Light  Brahmas  Will  you  tell'me  how  much  and 
what  to  feed  fifty  Light  Brahmas,  which  are 
divided  into  three  pens  each,  '20x125  feet  each.  I 
want  . to  feed  for  eggs,  as  I  shall  mate  with  White 
Leghorn  (rose-comb)  for  broilers. 

1.  We  believe  100  hens  sufficient,  for  one  acre, 
but  400  may  be  kept  on  suck  a  space  in  winter. 
One  of  the  causes  of  failure  is  overcrowding.  It 
is  estimated  that  100  hens  equal  one  cow,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  most,  skilled  dairyman  will  attempt 
to  keep  four  cows  on  an  acre. 

2.  They  are  fully  equal  to  Light  Brahmas  but 
not  so  easily  bred  "to  a  feather."  The  Light 
Brahmas  are  larger,  and  have  been  more  ex- 
tensively praised. 

3.  The  question  is  as  difficult  to  answer  as  to 
ask  how  much  should  a  man  eat  for  dinner.  If 
he  sits  down  to  meat,  potatoes,  fish,  soup,  pastry, 
etc.,  the  amount  he  would  eat  would  be  difficult 
to  measure  or  estimate  in  advance,  as  he  would 
prefer  certain  kinds,  or  eat  more  one  day  than 
lie  would  the  next.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
liens.  It  is  estimated  that  four  ounces  of  mixed 
food,  per  day,  to|each  hen,  is  heavy  feeding.  Less 
than  two  ounces  daily  is  the  average,  as  hens 
differ.  Then  again,  two  ounces  of  one  kind  of 
food  does  not  contain  the  same  elements  as  two 
ounces  of  some  other  food.  For  summer  we  sug- 
gest one  ounce  of  lean  meat  in  the  morning  for 
Brahmas,  and  an  ounce  of  scalded  chopped 
clover  at  night. 


How  to  Raise  Chicks  and  (Jet  Eggs. 


E.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LACROSSE,  WIS. 

I  received  the  June  copy  of  your  Poultry 
Keeper  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  improves 
every  month.  I  wrote  one  article  to  you,  about 
my  arrangements,  and  now  I  will  try  to  tell  you 
how  I  feed  and  take  care  of  my  fowls.  In  the 
first  place,  when  I  see  one  of  my  hens  setting 
on  the  nest,  and  wanting  to  set,  I  take  her  off, 
make  a  nest  in  some  out  of  the  way  place,  and 
put  some  china  eggs  under  her,  and  see  if  she 
will  stick  to  her  nest.  I  generally  do  this,  and 
'  also  set  hens  at  night,  as  they  are  more  apt  to 
.set  then  than  if  they  were  put  on  in  the  day- 
time. If  she  sets  well  I  take  thirteen  gooii- 
shaped  eggs,  and  set  her,  leaving  plenty  of  feed, 
a  dust  bath  and  fresh  water  at  hand,  and  let 
her  alone  for  about  two  days,  and  then,  when 
she  conies  off  I  look  at  her  nest  to  see  if  all  her 
eggs  are  there.  If  some  are  broken  I  take  the 
eggs,  wash  them  and  make  a  new  nest  before  it 
gets  filthy.  I  put  good  and  fresh  water  there 
almost  every  day  during  the  three  weeks  she 
sets.  When  the  time  is  up,  as  soon  as  the  chicks 
are  hatched.  I  take  them  away  front  the  hen, 
and  put  them  in  a  basket,  in  the  house.  1  never 
set  a  hen  after  the  middle  of  April,  as  I  believe 
in  early  chicks,  the  earlier  the  better.  When 
the  chicks  are  all  hatched  I  give  them  to  the 
hen,  and  feed  them  on  hard-boiled  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  for  about  two  days,  and  after 
that  time  I  omit  the  egg,  anA  add  bread  and 
milk,  grass,  cut  fine,  wheat  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  I  find  this  good  food  for  young 
chicks,  until  about  two  weeks  old,  then  I 
give  them  table  scraps,  mixed  with  meal, 
wheat,  and  plenty  of  lettuce  or  grass  and 
fresh  water.  I  find  this  management  produces 
good,  hardy  chicks.  I  also  feed  them  malt  when 
two  months  old,  and  I  highly  recommend  it  in 
order  to  procure  early  laying  pullets.  My  adult 
fowls  I  feed  shorts,  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes 
and  table  scraps,  quite  warm,  which  they  relish 
very  much.  I  give  them  plenty  of  greeii  food, 
wheat,  oats,  barley  in  summer,  and  add  corn  in 
cold  weather.  I  have  about  forty  laying  hens 
and  they  have  been  laying  first-rate  ever  since 
last  fall' after  moult.  I  have  raised  chickens  m 
this  way  for  years,  with  good  success,  and  I.  for 
one,  believe  that  chickens  pay  if  properly  taken 
care  of,  especially  in  winter.  When  eggs  are 
twenty-five  cents'a  dozen  is  when  you  can  test 
my  statement:  if  fowls  are  house 'warm,  free 
from  draught,  with  a  dust  bath,  and  in  the  south 
sun  In  winter  my  fowl  house  is  never  cold 
enough  to  freeze  their  combs.  I  have  all  the 
windows  double,  a  double  door,  two  walls  lined 
with  tarred  paper,  and  banked  up  all  around  on 
the  outside.  Any  breed  will  lay  well  in  winter 
if  properly  taken  care  of. 
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Chicks  and  Gapes. 

Mr.  J.  N.Kanaga.  Mansfield,  Oliio,  asks  some 
questions  regarding  gapes  which  are  important 
to  those  who  know  hut  little  regarding  such 
trouble.  He  says: 

1st.  If  chicks  are  kept  from  gape  infested 
grounds  until  five  or  six  weeks  old  and  then 
placed  on  the  infested  grounds,  will  they  take 
the  gapes?  2d.  I  noticed  that  they  take  the 
gapes  at  about  two  weeks  old.  What  age  must, 
they  reach  before  they  become  exempt  from  t lie 
disease.  3rd.  Is  a  movable  covered  run  three 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long,  and  one  one-half 
feet  high,  sufficient  room  for  a  hen  and  ten  to 
fifteen  chicks,  the  first  five  orsix  weeks.the  coop 
and  run  to  be  moved  everv  other  day.  4th.  I 
want  vour  answer  to  all  these  questions  and 
would"  like  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  your  sub- 
scribers. 

1.  Chicks  at  chat  age  seldom  have  gapes.  If 
the  infected  grounds  be  well  dusted  with  air- 
slacked  lime  we  doubt  if  gapes  will  exist  on  it. 

2  Only  young  chicks  are  subject  to  it.  Chicks 
of  five  or  six  weeks  generally  escape,  though 
individual  cases  may  occur. 

3.  Yes,  such  a  space  is  ample,  and  is  an  excell- 
ent mode  of  providing  for  a  hen  and  brood . 

4  We  hope  our  readers  will  oblige  the  writer 
aud  comply . 


Forcing  Hens  to  Moult. 

A  reader  wishes  to  Know  if  there  is  any  plan 
by  which  hens  can  be  made  to  moult  out  of  sea- 
son. He  says: 

What  is  the  cause  of  moultingln  poultry?  Can 
it  be  controlled,  prevented,  hastened,  or  re- 
tarded ?  If  so,  how— by  food  or  by  tempernt  ure? 
If  hens  could  be  made  to  moult  in  July  they 
would  begin  to  lav  in  the  early  fall  months,  when 
eggs  are  scarcest  and  dearest.  Can  it  be  done? 
Have  any  of  your  readers  experimented  in  this 
direction,  and  with  what  results?  If  they  have 
not  done  so,couldn't  you  sugest  some  experiment 
which  might  be  tried  at  once,  and  let  your  read- 
ers report  progress. 

As  the  feathers  mature  and  "ripen"  at  certain 
stages,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  process  of  moulting 
can  be  controlled  in  any  manner,  though  the  use 
of  oily  foods,  such  as  sunflower  seeds,  linseed  oil, 
etc.,  has  been  known  to  hasten  the  process.  We 
will  be  pleased  if  any  of  our  readers  will  make 
some  experiments  in  that  direction. 

Homeepathic  Remedies. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  we 
give  below  the  homoepathic  remedies  for  dis- 
eases of  fowls.  Give  five  pellets  at  a  time,  or 
dissolve  ten  pellets  in  a  gill  of  water,  confine  the 
hen.  and  give  no  other  drink : 

Biarrhcea  is  treated  with  ipecacuanha.  If 
from  faulty  feeding  give  arsenicum. 

Loss  of  appetite,  when  the  hen  is  feeble,  give 
arsenicum,  and  if  no  benefit  results  give  nv.x 
vomica. 

While  comb,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  vegetable  parasite,  is  treated  with 
sulphur,  followed  by  stapkisaprla. : 

Convulsions,  which  usually  occur  with  over- 
fed fowls,  is  treated  witli  a  few  doses  oibryonia, 
followed  with  a  dose  of  nvx  vomica. 

For  roup,  separate  the  sick  birds  from  the 
others,  feed  on  soft  food  and  give  sponyia.  It  is 
said  to  be  excellent. 

Ordinary  discharge  from  the  nostrils  should  be 
treated  with  mercus  virus.  In  all  cases  of  fever 
°-ive  aconite 

°  Dropsical  hens  should  be  destroyed,  but  the 
remedy  used,  if  necessary,  is  lycopodium. 

For  worms  of  all  kinds  sulphur  is  considered 
the  best  remedy. 

When  hens  are  weak  and  debilitated  from 
moulting  give  nafrum  nturiat. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  homeopathic  remedies 
have  not  been  used  more  extensively  is  because 
that  they  must  be  given  frequently,  but  this 
difficulty  is  avoided  by  dissolving  the  pellets  in 
drinking  water.  If  the  hen  is  to  sick  too  drink 
or  eat,  the  water  may  be  poured  down  her 
throat  in  teaspoonful  doses. 

We  desire  to  call  particular  ntteation  to  the 
roup  remedy — spongta— which  has  been  tried 
quite  extensively,  and  found  to  effect  a  cure 
when  all  other  remedies  failed.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  have  readers  give  it  a  trial  and  report 
the  results.  If  it  is  all  that  it  is  claimed  for  it 
the  fowls  will  be  saved  from  loss  from  the?  most 
fatal  disease  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Manv  druggists  keep  the  homeopathic  medi- 
cines, but  if  not  easily  procured  h  orn  druggists 
they  can  be  obtained  from  physicians  of  that 
class,  or  from  homeopathic  pharmacies.  They 
are  put  up  in  small  vials,  the  price  ranging  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vial 


As  a  remedy  for  cholera,  used  by  both  home- 
opathic and  allopathic,  adherents,  is  camphor, 
but  we  do  not  believe  any  remedy  will  prove  as 
efficacious  as  a  teaspoonful  of '  liquid  carbolic 
acid  in  three  pints  of  water,  which  should  be 
given  in  place  of  the  drinking  water. 


Praise  From  Sir  Hubert- 

A  more  agreeable  journey  through  diversified  and 
attractive  scenery  than  that  which  can  be  made  by 
ime  of  bhe  two  daily  vestibuled  fast  tiaiiis  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  between  Chicagoand  "Wash- 
ington Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
would  tie  hard  to  find.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  of  to-day  is  a  vastly  different  institution 
from  that  which  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  an- 
tiquated locomotives  and  rare  which  then  constituted 
its  equipment  have  given  place  to  rolling  stock  of  the 
latest  and  best  patterns  and  the  through  trains,  ves- 
tibuled from  engine  to  rear  sleeper  and  including 
dining  cars  and  Pullman  cars  of  the  most  modern 
aud  luxurious  character,  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  in  the  world.  The  sleeping  cars  espec- 
ially built  for  these  trains  a  few  mouths  ago  have 
sonie  admirable  improvements.  The  elegant  sim- 
plicity cf  the  Interior  decorations  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  louder  ornamentation  which  not  long 
ago  was  considered  the  height  of  ai  t  in  such  places. 
The  wood  is  of  mahogany  with  little  carved  or  raised 
work,  but  brought  down  to  the  highest  finish,  care- 
fully selected  for  fine  grain  and  texture  and  showing 
highly  artistic  cabinet  work  which  the  eye  does  not 
tire  of  admiring.  The  improvement  in  the  locomo- 
tive equipment  is  equally  remarkable.  In  order  to 
climb  the  Alleghenies  from  whose  heights  the  pas- 
senger enjoys  views  of  sublimity  and  beauty  which  he 
never  forgets,  heavy  grades  and  numerous  curves 
were  necessary  in  constructing  the  road  and  until 
recently  it  required  the  help  of  extra  engines  to  get  a 
train  to  the  summit.  Now  when  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  is  reached,  instead  of  two  or  more  engines 
being  called  into  service  there  is  attatched  to.  the 
train  a  single  engine  weighing  sixty-seven  tons,  hav- 
ing six  coupled  drivers  and  cylinders  21x26  Inches  in 
size,  and  this  powerful  machine  takes  the  heavy 
train  up  the  long  stretches  of  giades,  reaching  as 
high  as  118  feet  to  the  mile,  at  a  lively  pace.  The 
daylight  ride  over  the  mountains,  especially  in  the 
time  of  verdure,  shows  a  wonderfully  attractive 
panorama  in  which  grandeur  and  beauty  are  con- 
stantly mingled,  aud  indeed  the  entire  journey  be- 
tween Washington  and  Chicago  proves  the  propriety 
of  calling  this,  road  "Picturesque  B.  &  O.'1—  Rail- 
way Aye. 


£T»-|  f\f\  for  best  Gam*  and  Buff  Cochin  Cock'ls. 
O-I       V/Geo.B.ULrich,  Annvllle,  LebanonOo  ,  Pa. 


A 


Bagwell.  Sharp,  Kv., Lang,  Brahs,  Coch,  P. 
R's.,  Houdan,  Legs,  P.  Duck,  T.  Geeseeggs  IS. 


B 


aired  &  W.P.  Rocks.  S.  Wyandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.  40-pp.  cat.  W.C.  HART, Walden, N.Y. 


BROILER   S,ZI?  BKOREN  FLINT. SI. 00  per 


bus.  Juo.l.  Mercer,  Leaniau  Place,  Pa. 

B.R. Game  eggs, S2<P1R.  B  st  strain.  Stoekunex- 
celled.  P.A. Arnold,  Strasburgh.Tus  Co  ,  O. 


AH.  ANBERS,  Kulpsviile,  Montgomery  Go  , 
.  Pa.,  Breeds  the  best  \Y.  Dork.,  W&B. Legs,  W. 
Min.  and  P  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 

BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  in  season.   Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E; 
BAST,  132S  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


I>RONZE    TIBHEYS,    BARRED  PLY. 
>  ROCKS  and  LIGHT  BRAJIMAS  aspeciat- 
v.      WM.  H.VAN  DOREN,  Buckingham,  III. 


Cflfj  Fine  early  chicks  W.,  Barred  &  Peacomh  r. 
OUU  Rocks,  S.  and  W.  Wyans.  From  SI  -up.  Sat. 
guar.  Ref.  given.      H.  R.  Fisher,  McConnell,  111. 


IMJ»ROVEB  IJIPIAN  GAMES,  COIBUN 
Wyandottes,  Gohlen  and  Silver  Seltrlch  t 
Bantams  and  Black  Sumatras.  Egrets  for 
sale.  IUNTEB  «V  CO.,  Diltrfmrc,  Pa. 


CLOSING  OUT. —Bed  Caps,  B'ack  and  Golden 
Wysu>dott<  s,  $i  end  S2.  Exhibition,  §3  each. 
Indian  Games.  Orders  placed  now  for  fall  de- 
livery.  '  J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester  N.Y. 


WORCESTER  POITI/TRY  FARM,  F.  G. 
Bean,  Prop'r.Fairvlew  Village,  Montg.Co., Pa  , 
breeds  the  best  Langshans,  W.  &B.  MinoTcas,  Wt. 
B.  S.  &  Gol.Wyan.,  L.Bra.  &  Wt.  Game.G. Sebright 
Bantams.  Eggs§2  per  16, §3 per 30,  except  6 .  W . S2$13 


POTTXiTRYMEN! 

This  t'ntter  save*  one-half  the  cost  in  feed. 
-    PRICE,  $3.00. 

Cuts  eight  times  to  one  revolution.  Send  for  valu- 
able testimonials  aud  article  on  its  use.  Mention 
PofLTKY  KEEMlt. 

P,  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Dks,  Wire-haired 
Terriers  and  Shep.  Dogs,  Eggs.    China  Grove 
Foul. Y'ds, Port  Allen, West  B.Rouge, La., F.F. Fell. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn. .breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas,  W.P.  Bocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz. aud  tes.  Prices  rea. 

EGGS  FOR  HftTCHINGlTi^^!,^! 

A.  H.  JAMES,      -     -     Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


rppc  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  ?1.00  for  13:  R.  C.  W. 
LUUO.  Leghorns  Sl.oO  for  13;  W.  C.  B.  Polish  S2.00 
for  13.    W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammonton,  N  ' 


Hammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators,  $10, 
$18  and  S2.5:  brooders  $7.  Cat.  free.  W.  B.  Treat, 
(successor  to  W.  E.  Newton),  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 


IDE  ROSSITER,Box23',GIRARD,Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Seven  breeds  of  Game,  exhibition  and  pit 
fowls  &  eggs  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 


Standard  birds.  Choice 
stock.   Agent  for  Prairie- 
State  Incubator.Miss  H.M.Williams.Hammonton,  N  ..I 


,\  G.  NELSON, Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
XJL.try,  Game*  Eggs.  333  Washington  St.,  48  &  48- 
BloomfieldSt,NewW.  Washington  Market",  N.Y. City 


The  New  En*.  Poultry  Honse,  282  S.  Water 
(near  Lake), Chicago,  111.  Cor. solicited  from  all 
breeders  of  fancy  poultry.  Hatching  eggs  from  all 
quarters  in  season.    Address  C.  E.  ROSENTHAL. 


CP  Certain  Cure  O  C  Sure  sl)ot  P  r  Chick  Feed 
.0.  For  Cholera.  O.O.For  Lice.  W.r. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


First  Prize  Gold  MedaU 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PENNA. 


For  Sale.— 100  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan 
fowls  and  chicks  at  si  and  S2  each.   These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
II.  A.  BRADS  II  AW,  ELIZA VILLE,  INI). 


OLENTANGTT  BROODER.  Only  S5.  Pat- 
ented. 1st  Medal  at  Ohio  Centennial.  Lggs  fi  r 
Hatching  of  30  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name. 
(Box  433).  Address,  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardington,  o. 


Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  originated 
&  bred  by  I.  C.B.  Sands  &  Son,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  also- 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  I,. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  $2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


The  Queen  of  In  en  ha  tors.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  In  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  1>. 
Monlton,  Taunton,  Mass. 

JKiHT  and  DARK  BRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
J  ners  at  Peoria,  111  ,  Dec.  '»9.  Also  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns  and  S.  P.  Hamburgs.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  .  ALFBED  BOYLE. 

129  30th  Street,      -  Chicago,  m. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  arWSS£ 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  J25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  FHESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

SSiE  LANGSHANSTlYUNORCAS  gfefe 

nMPnUAC  S3-00  Per  15  CPPC  Send  stamp  for 
ANbUHAd  SS.OO  per  30  LUUO.  Catalogue. 

Pottsville.  Pa 


1  $5.00  per  30 
MORTIMER, 


WHITE  MINORCAS 

r-THE  [J  ESS  E  ROB  ErVrS.  tF: 


ERIE,  PA 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  iMSfteig 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price- 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Prop'r.,  Delavan,  W  is. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  4.  and  5,  neatly  hound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1  25,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols.  2, 
3. 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.00,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  Vol.0  is  not  yet  bound,  nor  is  tin* 
index  prepared,  but  will  be  announced  when  ready 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


JOE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS  ON  EGGS. 

From  Pure  Bred  Light  Brahma,  Silver 
Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  and  Black  Minorca  Fowls 

to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Send 
for  Circular.  ?2  for  13;  S3  for  26.  Stock  for  sale.  Joe 
Graves,  Agt.Amer.Express.Black  River,N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
ca*, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  $2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  cntnloyue... 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Touawauda,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BUCKEYE  IN- 
CH BATOR  was  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  1888,  and  1st 
premium  for  best  $50.00 
machine  at  N.Y.  Poultry 
Show,  18!)0.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1800.  Address 

Frank  Saniumig, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LAPSES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  tima  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Cof  fees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  orflandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
v  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box 283.        31  and  S3  Visey  St.,  New  York. 


PaAN  be  applied  b 


PRAIRIF.  STATE 

INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
20  First  Frizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton  Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  lise  in  Hammon- 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 
Points  on  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
dress 12  \Y.  1st  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal  ,  where  we  have 
started  another  factory. 


a>  specialty  26  yeais.  J.  BENNETT,. 
Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.  Cii  cular  fiee. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Piem. 
in  every  New  England  State  anil  nearly  everv  Slate- 
in  the  Union.   We  are  prepared  to  furnish  "eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasimablo  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Eimton,  Mass. 


WILLAKD  KNAPFS 
-BUCK  MSNORCASf- 

Won  every  1st  and  special  prize  at  the  Great  New 
York  Show.  The  10  male  birds  that  won  special 
prize,  as  being  best  ten  in  the  class,  Head  my 
Breeding  Yard*.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  30.  1  have 
won  more  first  and  special  piizes  at  eight  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  shows  than  all  my  competitors  combined. 
New  Circular  Free 


i  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


SST  WSLLARD  KNAPP,  -  Bpx  4Q0- 

Ira  ^Heavy  Felt 
for  Poultry  Houses 
|1.50per  U)0  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 


A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGOS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  85.00 
Per  13.  SloPer3».  E««S  FROM  SECOND- 
CLASS  YARDS, SI. OO  Per  13  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearlv  all  from  P.  Rocks.   BIRDS  forsale. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo.  1880. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Hock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1830. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Hock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1830. 

CHAS.  m.  GRIFFING  &  SOW, 

Shelter  Island,  Suflblk  County,  New  York. 


MONARCH  INCUBATOR  takes  the  lead  of 
all  machtnes.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  position 
by  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  tn38  per 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  othir  shews  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Katilini,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


-:- INDIAN  GAMES.-:- 

1  have  made  my  third  importation  of  these  giant! 
birds,  direct  from  the  yards  of  James  Frayne  and 
Abbot  Bros.,  England.  Write  for  t  rices  and  partic- 
ulars to  AUCr.D.  ARNOLD,  Dillsburgb,  Pa. 


Send  for  new  circular.    Drawer  698. 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bristol.  Conn. 

E.  R  UIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer' 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  Eop-eaied 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cenfc 
-  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


MUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS, 


\T  THE 
GREAT 

Roek  Island  Show,  Nov.  30.  1888. 

Plymouth  Hocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W;  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkevs.  95  birds/mt  of  103. 
Scored 90 to 98 300  Choice  BreedlngCoekerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  tor  best  re^ 
suits.  20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancv  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  Ml'NUER,  DeKalb,  111. 


LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LIKE. 

The  winners  of  '80  beget  the  winners  for '90.  600 
selected  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dans  and  W,  Wyandottes,  sired  by  "Ajax," 
"Cody,"  "Leo"  and  "White  Prince."  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day.  At  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  ex- 
hibitions won  2G  First  anal  Special  Premiums 
on  my  varieties.  I  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  fur  illustrated  circu- 
lar. .1  FORSYTH, Riveiside  Poultry  Farm.Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


fl 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  bo»ik  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
l  ook,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  7*  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 


111.  and  Br.  Leghorns, 
Dorkings,  W.  C.  13.  am 


Langshans,  P.  Rocks,  S, 
igs,  \v.  V.  is.  and  W.  0.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Butt  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Pit  4»ames,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,  W.  finineas,  Pekin  Ducks,  WHITE  WY- 
ANDOTTES:  Eggs,  $2  per  13.  N.  IT.  Champion 
Exhibition  tJames— Silver  Duckwings,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Red  Piles  and  Malays;  Duck-wings,  Anda- 
Insinns,  Japanese  ami  Pekin  Bantams,  B. Silver 
Polish,  Imported  Dark  Brahmas:  Kggs  $3. 
I  won  18 1st  (f.nd  specialpremiums at  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1886. 
TMOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y. 


KILL!  IMG  S£ 
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POULTRY 
KNIFE  50C 


lOr  S.  Sth  ST  PH I  LA.  PA. 


GRIND!; 


OTJR  OWN 
Jone,  Meal. 
_  OysterShells, 
Graham  Flour  <fc  Corn,.inthe 
"  (F. Wilson's 
.  Patent). 
-  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  PoultrvT  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FAKMFKEI)  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
Ssnt  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 

EA.  JOHNSON,  Vermillion,  Ohio,  breeds 
.  B.  P.  Hocks  and  L. Brahmas  only.  Eighth  year. 
Good  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  a  baigain. 


FiMF  PUIPKPNQ  *"OR  SALE  at  a  bargain 
i  IHE.  Is  nils  nt.  HO  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LANOSHANS,  LhiMT 
KRAHMAS.PLYMOCTH  ROCKS,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEOHORNS,  BLACK  BUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


KNAPP  BPOS. 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes 

again  make  another  Sweeping  Victory  at  the 
great  New  York  Show,  Feb.  10th  to  25th,  isOO.  Among: 
the  many  prizes  won  wree  2d,  3d  and  5th  on  cock,  2d  on 
hen;  1st,  2d  and  3d  on  cock'l;lst  on  pullets,  both 
varieties,  also  3d  and  4th  on  pullet,  including  the 
grand  sweepstake  special  in  gold  offered  for 
largest  and  best  display  of 'White  Leghorns  for 
best  male  and  for  best  female  reaching  a  score- 
on  cockerel  of  07  points,  no  higher  scoring  male  bird 
on  exhibition  of  any  variety.  This  record  at  tils' 
Crystal  Palace  show  of  America,  together  with 
our  unequalled  victories  at  21  of  thegiealest 
exhibitions  ever  held  on  this  continent,  places  our 
strain  of  these  two  noble  varieties  still  at  the  head. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  pairs,  trios  or 
pens  at  low  prices  for  quality,  and  eggs  tor  hatch- 
ing at  $a  per  setting,  85  for  two,  from  the  ten  best 
malings  to  be  found.  One  yard  of  host  variety 
is  headed  by  the  1st  prtee  cockerel  at  N.  V.,each 
being  highest-scoring  male  bird  shown  In  their  class. 
Sentf  for  circular,  giving  full  information  and 
highest  prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder 
of  any  variety.    Address  us  at 

BOX  501,  FABIUS, (N.  Y. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH  Kit 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate- 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  lor' 
cir.'F.Schwarz.M'f'g.,  Fairfiel  d,  Com* 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

,1!.  ,T.  R.,  Longwood,  Fla.— Can  you  give  me 
ran'y  idea  about  what  lias  long  been  a  doubt  in 
my  mind.  Has  thunder  storms  anything  to  do 
Willi  eggs  before  they  are  set,oreven  af[er,if  set 
>on  the  ground. 

Eggs  are  not  affected  by  thunder  storms, from 
■•our  experience. 

G.  H.  It.,  Gloster,  Miss.— Tell  me  which  of  the 
"large  breeds  you  think  best  for  this  part  of  the 
. South? 

Perhaps  the  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Wyandottes 
would  suit  you.  The  Langshans  are  also  well 
-adapted  to  your  climate, 

W.  B  B..  Topsfield,  Mass.— Please  tell  me 
■  what  causes  wry  tail. 

May  be  inherited,  or  due  to  crowding.  Some- 
times tlie  roosting  too  early  causes  it. 

G.  W,  s.,  Campbells,  Cal.— I  have  seven  gos- 
lings from  a  pair  of  Toulouse  geese  that  are  not 
a  year  old  till  the  10th  of  June.  Two  of  the 
.  goslings  are  pure  white.  Does  that  breed  pro 
■duce  sports? 

Yon  probably  have  a  mixture  of  Embden . 
The  Toulouse  does  not  sport  white. 

C  H.X.,  Platteville,Wis.— 1.  What  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks,  color,  etc.,  of  the  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn  hensl  2.  Where  can  I  obtain 
'the  little  Webster  clover  cutter? 

1.  See  Nov.  1888,  Poultry  Keeper,  which  has 
full  description.  2.  From  P.  A.  Webster,  Caze- 
movia,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  D.,  Bath-on-tlie-Hudson,  N.  Y.— 1.  Will 
you  inform  me  how  old  a  Silver  Spangled  Ham- 
burg cock  can  be,  and  still  be  good,  to  use  for 
breeding  purposes? 

They  are  serviceable  at  six  months  old,  and 
until  three  years  old. 

W..  S.  ,H.,  Niinda,  111.— I  am  going  to  raise 
chicks  for  broilers.  Have  beeen  trying  on  a 
small  scale,  and  have  done  well  so  far."  1  have 
Black  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyan- 
-  dottes  and  White  Leghorns.  I  intend  to  cross 
the  Black  Langshan  and  the  Light  Brahma,  and 
then  on  these,  the  White  Leghorns.  Can  you 
suggest  any  better  cross  of  these  four  named 
breeds? 

The  crosses  are  excellent.  . 

A.  W.  L„  Phillipston,  Mass.  -Do  you  know 
what  to  give  hens  that  scours  wheii  yon  give 
them  milk.  The  poultry  books  and  papers  say 
it  is  good  To  feed  hens,  but  it  makes  mine  scour 
very  badly. 

Change  the  food  You  probably  feed  toomueh, 
and  do  not  allow  a  variety.  Give  plenty  of  grit, 
and  add  .ground  charcoal  to  the  food.  Put  a 
lump  of  lime  in  the  drinking  water. 

F.  H..  Butler,  Wis.— 1.  Do  horn  colored  bills 
disqualify  Brown  Leghorns  ?  2.  And  should 
their  combs  have  five  points? 

1.  The  upper  mandible  should  have  a  dark 
stripe.  2.  Five  or  six — five  preferred. 

G.  T  M.  Columbus,  Wis.— Is  it  possible  for  a 
man  without  much  experienee.to  judge  a  Wyan- 
dotte chick  when  twenty-eight  days  old.  to  know 
how  near  it  would  come  to  the  standard  when 

tftllly  grown? 

We  doubt  if  one  without  experience,  or  even 
an  expert,  can  know  at  that  age. 

W.  W-,  Independence.  Mo.— Where  can  I  get 
Game  chickens— fighters? 
.We  do  not  know.    Write    to  Game  Fowl 
Monthly,  Sayre,  Pa.  We  take  no  interest  in 
tfich. 

M.  W..  Lancaster,  Wis.— 1.  Where  can  I  get  a 
Webster  Clover  Cutter  ?  2.  Can  glass  or  crock- 
ery be  ground  in  a  Wilson  bone  mill  ?  3.  Are  the 
rose  comb  Leghorns  as  good  layers  as  the  single- 
comb? 

1.  Address  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  2 
"Yes.  3.  Yes. 

J.  F.  L..  Nickerson,  Kan.— 1.  Is  white  oak  bark 
tea  injurious  to  chickens  when  used  as  medicine? 
2  Is  it  in  jurious  to  throw  wood  ashes  under  the 
.roosts  ?  3.  Is  it  injurious  to  let  them  eat  ashes? 

1.  No.  2.  It  injures  the  manure.  3  No,  as 
they  will  not  eat  much  of  it. 

J.  S.  M., Trenton.  N.  J.— 1.  In  your  opinion  is 
the  hot  water  brooder  better  than  hot  air?  2. 
What  makes  young  chicks  suddenly  die  after 
being  two  or  three  days  old,  as  they  have  done 
with  me  ? 

1  Probably  hot  air  brooders  are  better.  2 
.Lice  may  be  the  cause, 


Mrs.  R.  S..V.  S.,  Berry ville,  Va.— Can  you  tell 
me  a  certain  cure  fi.-r  feather  pulling  without 
killing  the  fowls  ? 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  sure  cure  except  to 
separate  them  until  they  forget  the  vice. 

T.T.,  Youngstown,  O  —I  have  a  Dark  Brahma 
cock.  Would  it  be  "profitable  to  cross  him  with 
Plymouth  Rock  hens? 

It  would  make  a  very  good  cross. 

F.  D.,  Chester,  Neb— 1.  Do  you  think  the 
poultry  house  described  on  page  thirty-one, May 
1889,  Poultry  Keeper  would  stand  the  high 
winds  which  prevail  here  every  spring  if  Swan's 
Standard  Roofing,  either  three  and  two  ply 
were  used  ?  2.  Is  green  clover  chopped  fine  in- 
jurious to  chicks  two  or  three  days  old  ? 

1.  There  is  no  house  in  that  issue.  You  are 
mistaken.  2.  No. 


Preserving  Green  Food  in  Barrels. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  grass  a  few  words  on 
preserv  ng  green  food— ensilage— will  not  be 
outof  place.  We  are  reminded  of  this  by  a  sub- 
scriber at  Week's  Mills,  Me.,  who  writes: 

Please  give  directions  about  packing  clover 
hay  in  sugar  barrels  for  winter  feed  for  hens. 
Should  it '  e  packed  green ;  should  it  be  cut  fine ; 
will  the  second  crop  answer;  how  much  should 
be  fed  to  hens  ;iiow  many  barrels  should  be  put 
down  for  fifty  hens;  give  any  other  informa- 
tion. 

In  reply  we  will  state  that  we  have  never 
packed  it,  giving  only  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Henry  E.Alvord.an  experton  ensilage.  From  the 
experience  of  Mr.  A.  and  others,  we  give  the 
following  points. 

1.  Green  food  may  be  packed  in  barrels, boxes, 
or  bins,  but  the  receptacles  must  be  strong,  as 
great  pressure  on  the  contents  is  necessary. 

2.  Ail  material  must  be  cut  into  half  inch 
lengths,  and  clover,  cornstalks,  grass,  or  any 
green  food  may  be  preserved. 

3.  Have  a  loose  head  on  the  barrel,  and  place 
heavy  stones  on  the  head,  so  as  to  press  the 
contents  down  in  a  manner  that  the,  air  cannot 
penetrate  the  mass.  When  well  pressed  the 
contents  are  as  closely  packed  as  tobacco  in 
boxes  when  ready  for  market. 

4.  Unless  sufficient  pressure  is  given  the  con- 
tents will  ferment  and  decay. 

5.  The  barrel  may  be  filled  with  additional 
material  as  fast  as  the  contents  settle. 

6.  The  material  should  be  as  nearly  matured 
in  growth  as  possible,  that  is  the  growing  crop 
should  be  cut  just  as  the  seed  heads  are  about  to 
form.  If  too  young  there  is  more  water  and  less 
nutrition. 

7.  Pack  the  material  in  the  green  condition. 
If  cured  as  hay  no  packing  is'  necessary.  It  is 
the  green,  succulent  food  that  is  required. 

8.  We  do  not  believe  it  possesses  any  advan- 
tage over  good,  clover  hay,  finely  cut,  and 
scalded,  for  winter  food. 

9.  How  much  to  feed  depends  on  a  hundred 
conditions.  We  estimate  two  ounces  a  day, 
with  other  food,  for  each  hen. 

10.  Try  one  barrel  as  an  experiment  before 
venturing  too  largely,  as  an  inexperienced  per- 
son may  not  give  sufficient  pressure  to  the  con- 
tents. 

11.  It  may  be  opened  in  winter  and  fed  from 
the  top,  a  knife  being  required  to  remove  it.  To 
pack  it  properly  a  barrelful  should  be  a  solid 
mass,  and  would  contain  a  large  quantity. 


Brown's  judgment.  I  insist  upon  giving  to  the 
chicken-loving  people,  a  much  greater  flaw  than 
a  side  sprig  to  a  comb,  which  don't  amount  to 
anything,  in  comparison  to  greater  evils.  For 
instance,  a  pullet  shown  by  us  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
last  January,  scored  by  one  judge  ninety-four; 
and  at  t  lie  great  New  York  show,  last  February, 
she  scored  eighty-nine  by  another  Judge,  and 
although  she  had  reached  hen-hood  she  was  in 
better  condition  and  scored  higher  than  when 
shown  at  Detroit  only  a  month  previous.  Now, 
this  looks  like  a  great  uniformity  in  scoring, 
(we  have  the  score  cards  if  "you  would  like  to  see 
them.)  It  has  come  to  a  pretty  mess,  when  the 
man  with  tUefattest pocket  book  wins  first  pre- 
mium, for  here  is  just  where  all  the  trouble  lies: 
If  we  are  to  be  governed  bv  a  standard, and  breed 
our  birds  according  to  the  dictation  of  that  stand- 
ard, ive  demand  to  be  heard  by  it.  but  if  it  is  nec- 
essary, and  essential  to  the  good  of  the  poulti  v 
industry  to  "do"  the  judge,  why  we  would  like 
to  know  it,  and  at  once.  A  greater  uniformity 
in  scoring,  is  not  all  that  is  wanted  by  any 
means. and  all  the  rules  of  the  judges  association 
will  not  make  judges  score  alike.  Erery  one  of 
them  has  his  ideas  of  what  the  standard'calls  for 
stamped  upon  his  brain,  and  no  rules  will  alter, 
that.  It  takes  a  breeder  to  be  a  jtidge,and  what 
is  wanted  to  day  in  the  show  room,  are  men  to 
judge  the  different  classes  who  are  breeders,an<\ 
who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  varie- 
ties they  are  to  judge  and  who  have  bred  them 
up  to  standard  requirements.  We  agree  that 
no  man  but  a  member  of  the  A.  P.  A.  should  be 
accepted  as  a  judge,  and  not  then  unless  he  is 
honest  and  qualified,  not  one  that  can  be  bought 
with  a  quare  meal.  We  are  fortified,  gentle- 
man, and  can  produce  the  documents. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  the  rules  and 
conferences  will  not  in  any  manner  give  uni- 
formity in  scoring,  the  organizing  of  an  inner 
star  chamber  in  the  A.  P.  A.,  or,  rather,  outside 
of  it,  is  wrong.  The  issuing  of  a  little  pamphlet 
would  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary.  These 
men  know  no  more  about  "scoring  alike"  than 
they  did  before,  and  all  the  rules  made  could  as 
easily  be  placed  under  the  heading  of  "Instruc- 
tions to  judges"  in  the  standard.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  has  always  attacked  rings,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 


The  Work  of  Liee. 

E.  WEIG  AND,  HENRY,  ILL. 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  I  think  it 
is  the  best  paper  published,  for  I  have  been  tak- 
ing three  or  four  and  none  of  them  do  I  like  as 
well  as  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  could  not  be 
without  it.  Well,  now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question,  and  will  you  please  answer  it.  1  have 
lost  three  hens  which  were  sitting  on  eggs,  and 
a  day  or  two  before  the  chicks  would  hatch  the 
old  hens  would  die.  I  take  the  hens  off  every 
day  and  feed  them  and  give  fresh  water,  and 
they  seem  to  be  healthy?  Now  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter,  I  don't  know.  I  feed  mashed  pota- 
toes, wheat  and  oats  in  the  morning,  and  corn 
in  the  evening,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water.  I  have 
some  young  chicks  and  they  have  big  lice  and 
nits  on  their  heads,  and  die  when  they  are  two 
or  three  days  old.  Does  the  lice  kill  them?  IE 
so  how  do  you  kill  them. 

|The  loss  is  due  to  lice.  Clean  up  well.  Dust 
hens  and  chicks  with  fresh  Dalmatian  insect 
powder,  grease  heads  and  necks  with  lard,  and 
saturate  the  poultry  house  with  kerosene.— Ed.] 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Something  More  on  "Scoring  Alike." 

Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  Hammonton,  N.  J., is  out  in  a 
letter  on  the"scoring  alike,"and  he  speaks  right 
out  in  meeting.  He  implies  that  there  are  other 
reforms  that  need  looking  after,  saying: 

I  quote  from  an  article  in  June  number  of 
Poultry  Keeper,  by  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  referring  to  the  Judges'  Association. 
He  says.— "As  1  understand  it,  it  is  simply  the 
desire' to  promulgate  a  greater  uniformity  in 
scoring,  especially  on  certain  defects  that  can 
be  universally  treated  or  cut  alike  by  all  jutlees. 
For  instance,  a  "side  sprig"to  a  comb ;  one  judge 
will  cut  one  point,  while  another  may  cut  a  half 
point.  It  is  in  such  instances  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  general  understanding."  Now,  while 
1  have  no  desire  to  reflect  discredit  upon  Mr, 


Ixdexes.— We  now  have  on  hand  indexes  to 
volumes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Very  complete  and 
useful,  10  cents  each. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  they 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  them  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  they  will  he  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  tlie  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in  most  eases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  $2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson j.  White  Leghorns 
(Stoddard),  Favorite  Album  to  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads. Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  Fisher's 
Grain  Tables,  farmer's  Magazine  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders  (Jacobs)  Management  of  Young 
Chicks  (Jacobs}. 
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Knapp's  White  Wyandottes. 

The  illustration  is  from  Enapp  Bros.,  Fabius, 
"N.  Y.,  who  have  bred  White  Leghorns  and 
"White  Wyandottes  for  many  years.  Their  repu- 
tation is  known  over  the  whole  country.  At 
Madison  Square  Garden,  in  1884, 1885,  and  1886, 
<they  won  nearly  all  the  prizes  on  White  Leg- 
*<horns  and  White  Wyandottes,  also  following  by 
twinning  at  Syracuse,  Utica,Boston,  Indianapolis 


from  the  food,  and  which  endorses  our  position. 
When  such  an  able  journal  is  with  us  we  are 
safe  in  asserting  that  we  may  not  be  at  all  out 
of  the  path,  as  some  may  suppose.  It  says: 

"The  shell  proper  of  an  egg  is  made  up 
mostly  of  earthy  materials.  The  proportions 
vary  according  to  the  food  of  the  bird,  bat 
ninety  to  ninety-seven  per  cent,  is  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  remainder  is  composed  of  from  two 
to  five  per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  and  from 
one  to  five  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia.     Where  does  the  hen  procure  the 


animal  chemistry.  The  body  of  a  bird,  like  that 
of  a  man,  is  but  a  piece  of  chemical  apparatus 
made  capable  of  transforming  hard  and  fixed 
substances  into  others  of  a  very  unlike  nature. 
In  oats  there  is  contained  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  an  abundance  of  silica,  and  the  stomach 
and  assimilating  organs  of  the  bird  are  made 
capable  of  decomposing  the  lime  salt  and  for- 
ming with  the  silica  a  silicate  of  lime.  This  new 
body  is  itself  made  to  undergo  decomposition, 
and  the  base  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid, 
forming  carbonate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acia 
is  probably  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  or 


"Buffalo,  and  other  places,  sweeping  nearly  all  at 
two  International  Shows,  and  again  winning  at 
the  recent  New  York  Show.  Further  comment 
is  unnecessary.  We  are  informed  that  they  also 
propose  adding  Golden  Wyandottes  to  their 
list.  Knapp  Bros,  are  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers, as  they  have  advertised  with  us  for  years, 
and  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  against 
them,  

The  Process  Explained. 


To  put  the  other  side  we  take  from  the  Pop- 
■ular  Seience  Monthly  the  following,  which 
.shows  how  the  lime  for  the  egg  shell  comes 


PRINCE  OF  1890  and  JEWEL. 

First  Hriee  White  Wyandotte  Cockerel  and  Pallet  at  the  late  great  New  York  Show. 

Owned  by  Knapp  Brothers,  Fabius,  New  York, 
carbonate  of  lime  with  which  to  form  the  shell? 
If  we  confine  fowls  in  a  room  and  feed  them 
with  any  of  the  cereal  grains,  excluding  all 
sand,  dust  or  earthy  matter,  they  will  go  on  for 
a  time  and  lay  eggs,  each  one  having  a  perfect 
shell,  made  up  of  the  same  calcareous  elements. 
Vauquelin  shut  up  a  hen  ten  days  and  fed  her 
exclusively  on  oats,  of  which  she  consumed  7,- 
474  grains  weight  (seventeen  ounces).  During 
this  time  four  eggs  were  laid,  the  shells  of 
which  weighed  neariy  409  grains ;  of  this  amount 
276  grains  were  carbonate  of  lime,  seventeen 
and  one-half  grains  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ten 
grains  of  gluten.  But  there  is  only  a  little  car- 
carbonate  of  lime  in  oats,  and  whenee 
could  this  409  grains  of  the  rocky  material 
have  been  derived?  The  answer  to  this 
question  opens  up  some  ot  the  most  cu- 
rious and   wonderful    facts   connected  with 


more  directly  perhaps  from  the  blood.  These 
chemical  changes  among  hard,  inorganic  bodies 
are  'certainly  wonderful  when  we  reflect  that 
'hey  are  brought  about  in  the  delicate  organs  of 
a  comparatively  feeble  bird,  under  the  influence 
of  animal  heat  and  the  vital  forces .  They  em- 
brace a  series  of  decomposing  and  reccmposing 
operations  which  it  is  difficult  to  imitate  in  the 
laboratory. 


The  above  explains  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition and  the  formation  of  compounds  that 
ultimately  lead  to  the  desired  results.  We  have 
already  shown  the  fact  of  the  silicates  appearing 
in  the  droppings.  Those  who  have  opposed  us 
did  not  bring  forward  any  facts,  but  held  out 
theories  only. 
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HOW  TO  TEST  EGGS. t 

It  is  best  to  test  eggs,  whether  they  are  under 
hens  or  incubators.  Neither  the  lienor  the  in- 
cubator can  hatch  an  infertile  egg,  and  to  leave 
it  in  the  nest  is  only  to  take  up  so  much  room. 
If  infertile  eggs  are  removed  early  they  may  be 
used  for  feeding  to  fowls,  or  even  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Feathered  World,  of  London,  England,  which 
is  presented  for  the  information  of  our  readers: 

OBJECTS  IN  TESTING. 

Testing  the  eggs  is  of  importance,  as  we  are 
able  to  set  two  or  three  hens  at  a  time,  when 
neither  eggs  for  sitting  nor  sitting  hens  areover 
plentiful.  Still,  forewarned  is  forearmed,  and 
:is  many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  got  their 
incubators  to  work  our  hints  may  be  useful  to 
thein  too.  Many  people  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  possible  to  tell  a  fertile  from  an 
unfertile  egg  even  before  it  has  been  set  at  all. 
"We  constantly  meet  where  purchasers  of  eggs 
for  hatching  write  angry  letters  to  the  venders, 
implying  that  they  have  been  defrauded,  be- 
cause some  or  all  the  eggs  sent  them  were  un- 
fertile. It  is  only  by  experiment  in  setting 
pome  of  them  himself  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
-vender  to  know  whether  the  eggs  from  a  par- 
ticular hen  or  pen  of  birds  is  likely  to  produce  a 
good  percentage  of  chickens.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  presumption  that  from  a  pen  of  birds 
properly  mated  up  there  will  be  a  fail-  percent- 
age of  chickens,  but  it  is  a  presumption  which 
may  prove  to  be  erroneous. 

The  Avlesbury  duckers,  we  believe,  sell  eggs 
for  hatching  guaranteed  to  be  fertile.  They 
have,  by  long  experience  in  egg  testing,  become 
so  skilled  as  to  be  able  to  discern  the  embryo 
duckling  when  only  twenty-four  hours  or  so  of 
the  period  of  incubation  has  elansed.  They  set 
the  eggs  for  the  necessary  period,  test  them, and 
can  then  piclrout  the  fertile  ones  and  guarantee 
their  fertility.  At  this  early  stage  the  hatching 
process  can  'be  suspended  without  fear  of  harm, 
and  the  eggs  can  even  be  sent  a  journey  with- 
out any  additional  risk  to  that  incurred  by  eggs 
which  have  not  been  incubated  at  all.  The  ob- 
ject of  testing  eggs  is  to  ascertain  as  soon  as 
possible  whether  or  not  they  are  fertile  so  that 
the  unfertile  ones  may  be  removed  and  their 
places  filled  by  a  fresh  supply.  If  two  or  three 
bens  have  been  set  at  the  same  time,  and  many 
of  the  eggs  are  found  to  be  unfertile,  all  the  fer- 
tile ones  can  be  put  under  one  or  two  hens,  as 
the  case  may  be.  and  the  other  hen  started 
afresh  with  another  lot  of  eggs.  Much  valuable 
time  can  be  saved  in  this  way. 

In  incubator  work  there  isleven  less  difficulty; 
but  care  is  necessarv  here  that  the  fresh  batch 
of  eggs  be  warmed  before  being  put  in  the  egg 
drawer,  or  that  they  be  carefully  separated  by 
■wool  or  flannel  or  some  other  non-conducting 
material,  from  those  eggs  which  are  fairly  ad- 
vanced in  the  process  of  incubation.  We  have 
known  a  good  many  eggs  to  be  lost  in  artificial 
incubation  by  the  introduction  of  cold  eggs  into 
the  drawer.  If  the  incubator  be  fitted  with  a 
drying  box,  this  is  a  good  place  in  which  to 
warm  the  eggs  before  putting  them  into  the 
drawer.  In  anv  case,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  exposed  to  too  high  a  temperature. 

VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  TESTING. 

The  most  usual  period  at  which  to  test  the 
eggs  is  about  the  eighth  day  of  incubation.  At 
that  time  the  merest  tyro  can.  without  much 
difficulty,  distinguish  an  unfertile  or  clear  egg 
from  one  in  which  there  is  or  has  been  a  living  em 
bryo.  There  are  a  good  many  egg  testers  in  the 
market,  and  thev  all  answer  their  purpose  with 
more  or  less  facility.  Any  device  which  enables 
the  operator  to  get  the  egg.between  his  eyes  and 
a  fairly  strong  light,  while  at  the  same  time 
shading  the  eye  from  the  light,  except  so  far  as 
the  light  pene"trates  the  egg,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. A  piece  of  cardboard  with  a  suitable 
oval  aperture  is  the  simplest  form  of  egg  tester; 
while  a  skilled  operator  frequently  prefers  to 
simply  grasp  the  egg  lengthwise  in  the  oval 
space  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  sur- 
rounding it  as  far  as  possible  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is  kept 
toward  the  light  and  a  little  practice  will  enable 
the  operator  to  effectually  shade  the  light  with 
the  other  fingers  held  close  to  each  other  in  a 
curved  form,  one  above  the  other.  We  have 
found  a  small  kerosene  lamp,  with  merely  a 
clear  glass  chimney,  a  very  good  light  for  egg 
testing,  but  any  fairly  bright  and  concentrated 
light  will  do. 

We  have  tested  hundreds  of  eggs  by  the  light 
of  a  common  candle,  but  we  advise  the  use  of  a 
somewhat  brighter  flame.  A  tester  of  simple 
construction  consists  of  a  piece  of  cardboard 
bent  round  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  hollow 
cone.  The  smaller  aperture  is  about  the  size  of 
an  egg,  the  larger  is  big  enough  to  cover  the 
two  eyes  of  the  person  using  it,  and  Is  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  to  the  face  fairly  close  and  to  be  readily 
held  in  position  by  a  piece  of  elastic  stretched 
round  the  back  of  the  head.  It  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  be  an  improvement  to  make  this  tester 
in  such  a  shape  as  merely  to  cover  one  eye  of  the 
person  using  it,  and  thus  leave  the  other  free  to 
be  opened  at  will,  so  that  the  operator  might  see 
what  he  was  about  without  difficulty.  We  fancy 


the  operator  who  had  the  field  of  vision  of  both 
eyes  limited,'  by  the  American  contrivance, 
might  find  his  hair  on  fire  before  he  quite  knew 
that  he  was  in  such  close  prox-imity  to  the  light 
used  for  the  testing. 

A  CLEAR  EGG. 

The  test  used  will,  or  should,  disclose  that  the 
egg  is  clear,  or,  in  other  words,  unfertile,  fertile 
or  addled.  The  appearance  presented  by  a 
clear  egg  is  simply  that  of  a  semi-opaque  fluid 
of  uniform,  or  almost  uniform,  consisiency.  If 
a  very  bright  light  is  used  there  will  be  a  slight- 
ly darker  patch  indicating  the  position  of  the 
yolk.  The  best  way  to  learn  what  a  clear  egg 
looks  like  is  to  experiment  with  a  few  newly 
laid  eggs.  A  white  egg  is  much  more  transpar- 
ent in  its  shell  than  a  yellow  one,  and  again, 
some  slightly  or  deeply  colored  eggs  will  be 
found  to  have  light  spots  all  over  their  shells 
when  examined.  These  various  appearances  of 
newly  laid  eggs  can  readily  be  learned  by  a  few 
experiments  and  the  sure  knowledge  of  them 
saves  much  trouble  in  testing  eggs  during  incu- 
bation. Eggs  which  upon  being  tested  are 
found  to  be  clear,  are  those  which  either  contain 
no  true  ovum  or  germ — having  been  laid  by  a 
barren  hen— or  those  which,  although  contain- 
ing an  ovum  or  germ,  yet  have  not  had  that 
germ  fertilized.  A  clear  egg  remains  unaltered 
throughout  the  process  of  incubation  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  become  musty  or  stale  through 
the  influence  of  the  high  temperature  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  A  clear  egg,  after  merely  a 
week's  incubation,  is  quite  up  to  the  average 
eating  quality  of  what  are  known  as  market 
eggs— not  fit  perhaps  for  breakfast,  but  fit 
enough  for  cooking  purposes.  We  prefer  to 
keeu  them  for  the  chicken's  food  during  the 
first  day  or  two,  but  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  used  for  human  food. 

A  FERTILE  EGG. 

A  fertile  egg, when  tested  about  the  eighth  day, 
presents  a  very  different  appearance  to  an  un- 
fertile one.  About  three  parts  of  it.  are  quite 
opaque,  and  do  not  allow  any  rays  of  light  to 
pass  through.  The  degree  of  development  dif- 
fers a  good  deal,  some  eggs  being  quite  ouaque 
at  the  eighth  day, while  others  are  not  more  than 
half  so.  It  may  be  that  the  embryo  has  devel- 
oped four  or  five  days,  and  then  died.  In  this 
case  the  egg  presents  a  merely  clouded  appear- 
ance throughout,  quite  unlike  that  of  an  egg 
containing  a  living  embryo.  It  is  not  well  for 
young  beginners  to  try  to  do  too  much,  and  they 
should  at  first  confine  their  efforts  to  removing 
the  clear  eggs.merely  marking  those  as  to  which 
they  are  doubtful  for  a  second  examination.  If 
by  the  fourteenth  day  they  still  present  the  same 
cloudy  appearance,  they  may  be  removed. 

AN  ADDLED  EGG. 

An  egg  is  frequently  said  to  be  addled  when  it 
would  more  properly  be  described  as  rotten.  A 
genuine  rotten  egg  is  one  in  which  the  process 
of  development  of  the  embryo  itself  has  pro- 
ceeded for  a  few  days  and  it  has  then  died.  The 
heat  of  the  hatching  process  causes  decomposi- 
tion to  speedily  set  in  ;  foul  gases  are  generated, 
and  in  the  end',  such  eggs  sometimes  burst,  with 
results  disastrous  to  the  nest  if  they  happen  to 
be  in  it,  or  still  more  disastrous  to  the  poultry 
keeper  if  he  happens  to  have  one  of  them  in  his 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  An  addled 
egg,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  in  which,  to  the  best 
of  our  belief,  there  is  no  true  development  of  the 
germ  or  embryo  at  all,  but  merely  a  false  devel- 
opment of  the'membrane  surrounding  the  germ. 
Blood  vessels  are  formed,  but  as  there  is  no 
proper  circulation  set  up  these  vessels  soon  be- 
come ruptured,  and  a  line  of  blood,  usually  in  an 
oval  form,  becomes  attached  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  shell.  Such  eggs  can  readily  be 
detected  at  the  time  of  testing  and  should  be  re- 
jected. 

EABLT  TESTING. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Aylesbury  duckers 
testing  the  eggs  at  a  very  early  period.  With  a 
little  experience  the  fertile  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  unfertile  after  forty-eight 
hours'  incubation.  By  that  time  the  germ  will 
have  so  far  developed  that,together  with  its  sur- 
rounding membrane,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
three-penny-piece.  This  circular  spot  is  a  little 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  egg  and  floats  close 
t6  the  shell  at  the  upper  side  of  the  egg  when  it 
is  held  horizontally.  Now  this  spot  is  not  easily 
seen  when  the  egg  is  at  rest;  but,  if  the  egg  be 
held  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  in  the  manner  we  have  described 
above,  in  a  fairly  horizontal  position,  in  front  of 
a  strong  light,  and  then  pressed  with  the  points 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  sharply,  (but  not  violently)  twisted  round 
a  little,  the  top  being  twisted  towards  the  eye 
of  the  operator,  the  circular  spot,  or  embryo, 
will  readily  be  seen  as  it  floats  back  to  the  top 
of  the  egg.  Try  this  first  with  a  white-shelled 
egg,  as  in  the  case  of  brown  eggs  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  embryo.  With  a  strong 
light,  arid  a  knowledge  of  what  to  loon  for,  even 
dark-brewn  eggs  may  be  successfully  tested  in 
this  way. 

SWIMMING  THE  EGG. 

About  the  eighteenth  day  of  incubation  an- 
other method  of  testing  may  be  adopted.  A 
vessel  of  water  of  a  temperature  of  104°  or  there- 


abouts and  large  enough  to  hold  a  sitting  of 
eggs  floating  on  its  surface  should  be  got  ready. 
A  soft  dry  towel  should  also  be  at  hand.  The 
eggs  are  then  taken  from  under  the  hen  and 
put  bodily  in  the  water.  It  is  best  to  do  this, 
not  when  the  hen  is  off  to  feed,  but  in  the  eve- 
ning, leaving  the  hen  sitting  on  the  nest.  It  is 
best  also  to  use  a  vessel  with  straight  sidrs,  as 
the  eggs  are  liable  to  be  moved  by  touching  the 
sides  of  a  sloping  vessel.  It  is  needful,  too,  that 
the  vessel  be  placed  either  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  solid  or  steady  foundation  of  some  kind. 
The  accuracy  of  the  test  depends  on  the  stillness 
of  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  commotion  caused 
by  placing  the  eggs  in  the  water  .has  calmed 
down  it  will  (if  there  are  live  chicks  in  any  of 
the  eggs)  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  eggs  bob 
about  in  a  curious  way.  This  is  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  living  chicks  in  the  shell  shift- 
ing the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  egg  and  conse- 
quently its  floating  position  in  the  water.  If  the 
movement  is  strong  the  chicken  is  strong  too. 
If  there  is  any  movement  at  all  the  chicken  is 
living.  It  does  not  follow  because  an  egg  sinks 
that  there  is  a  dead  chicken  in  it.  Those  which 
float  very  high  out  of  the  water  are  more  likely 
to  be  dead  than  those  that  sink. 

As  soon  as  an  egg  moves  it  should  be  care- 
fully.lifted  out  so  as  to  disturb  the  water  as  little 
as  possible,  lightly  dried  and  placed  under  the 
hen.  In  very  dry  weather  it  is  better  not  to  dry ' 
the  eggs,  but  to  put  them  damp  under  the  hen, 
but  eggs  should  never  be  put  damp  into  an  incu-  - 
bator.  Those  eggs  which  do  not  move  in  five 
minutes  can  be  tested  further  by  examining' 
them  with  a  light.  If  found  to  be  partly  clear 
they  may  be  rejected.  If  they  seem  full  and 
quite  dark  it  is  best  to  give  them  a  chance  under 
the  hen,as  there  may  be  some  little  life  in  ihem.  - 

Every  one  should  test  eggs,  and  a  very  little 
practice  is  required  to'do  the  work  perfectly  and', 
easily.  We  hope  our  readers  will  retain  this 
article,  as  it  is  valuable,  and  we  publish  in  order- 
to  oblige  those  who  frequently  ask  us  to  inform 
them  how  to  test  eggs. 


Lice— Lice. 

The  following  which  we  clipped  from  some 
source,  and  regret  we  cannot  therefore  give 
proper  credit,  gives  a  few  valuable  points  on. 
lice.  It  says  that  "chicken  lice"  is  the  plain 
name  for  pestiferous  insect  that  is  now  making 
itself  exceeding  numerous  about  many  of  the 
poultry  yards,  in  both  town  and  country.  You 
can  generally  tell  when  it  is  present  by  the 
fowls  picking  themselves.  If  your  chickens  are 
perfectly  free  from  lice  there  will  be  but  little- 
time  devoted  to  picking.  If  you  permit  the  old 
chickens  to  pass  the  early  spring  into  the  warm- 
er weather  with  a  start  of  lice,  covering  the  per- 
iod of  nesting,  setting  and  brooding  you  are  to- 
be  pitied,  say  nothing  of  the  poor  fowls  that 
often  die  from  the  effects  of  these  insects.  Roosts- 
often  become  so  polluted  with  lice  that  every 
perch  and  board  in  the  hen-house  is  literally- 
covered  with  the  miserable  little  creepers.  Hens- 
are  driven  from  their  nests  in  the  midst  of  their 
work  of  incubation  ;  young  chicks  dwindle  away, 
drop  into  disease  and  die. 

The  all  important  information,  when  our 
poultry  is  infected  with  lice  is,  how  shall  we  get 
rid  of  them?  What  is  the  cheapest,  quickest 
and  easiest  remedy?  Every  poultry  specialist 
has  this  information  to  give  you  free,  but  the 
majority  of  these  fellows  know  nothing  about  it  ; 
they  never  had  the  experience ;  they  kept  every- 
thing so  neat  and  clean  about  their  chicken  ac- 
commodations with  the  use  of  preventives  that 
lice  did  not  thrive.  If  ever  that  saying  was- 
verified,  "An  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,"  it  is  in  the  early  extermination-, 
or  prevention  of  an  attack  of  chicken  lice. 

A  thorough  whitewashing  of  the  hen  house, 
roosts,  nest  boxes,  etc.,  is  the  first  step.  The 
keeping  clean  by  sweeping  out  two  or  three- 
times  a  week  all  accumulations  of  droopings, 
etc.,  and  aspraying  of  roosts  and  walls  with  a 
preparation  of  kerosene  oil  and  carbolic  acid 
about  one  tablespoonful  of  crude  carbolic  acid,, 
to  one  quart  of  oil,  is  the  second.  The  third  and 
final  operation  is  the  killing  of  tlie  lice  that  in- 
habit the  fowls.  Feeding  sulphur  or  dusting 
sulphur  will  have  but  little  effect. 

The  insect  powder  is  a  dead  shot  if  you  get  it 
properly  applied.  There  is  a  great  objection  to 
this  treatment  and  that  is  the  time  and  labor  it 
requires  to  go  thoroughly  over  a  littleflock.  The 
greasing  of  the  fowls  along  the  breast  bone,  un-  - 
der  the  wings,  under  the  neck  and  on  top  of  the 
head  with  a  composition  of  lard,  sulphur  and 
kerosene  oil  mav  be  the  means  of  exterminat- 
ing the  majority  of  the  lice  and  of  shutting  tne 
balance  off  from  their  favprite  resorts,  but  the 
survivors  have  the  means  of  subsistence  left 
them,  and  plenty  of  territory  over  which  to- 
roam  in  search  of  a  livelihood. 

We  recently  came  in  possession  of  a  pair  of 
fine-bred  chickens  that  introduced1  lice  into  our 
flock.  We  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  infection 
by  thoroughly  dipping  each  fowl  in  a  tub  of 
strong  soap  suds,  having  a  half-ounce  of  crude- 
carbolic  acid  added.  This  is  easily  done  and 
no  harm  can  come  from  it,  unless  yon  make  the- 
acid  addition  too  strong.  The  smell  will  be  re- 
tained on  the  feathers  for  some  time.and  is  effect- 
ual in  keeping  all  insect  life  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Dr.  Griffin  Replies. 

We  present  a  letter  Irom  Dr.  A.  C.  Griffin, 
"Whetstone,  N.  Y.,  which  is  welcome.  Unlike 
so-called  Dr.  Both,  Dr.  Griffin  discusses  his 
subject  like  a  scientist,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
say  that,  while  we  believe  two-thirds  of  the 
doctors  are  given  credit  for  much  that  they  do 
not  know,  and  keep  up  their  reputations  with 
"still  tongues,"  yet  we  do  not  condemn  all.  We 
attach  no  more  importance  to  an  article  from  an 
M.  D.  than  we  do  to  one  from  any  other  source. 
We  wish  t6  say,  however,  that  the  letters  from 
Dr.  Griffin  are  valuable,  and  show  him  to  be  a 
genuine  scientist.  He  writes. 

I  fear  that  you  gave  my  article  a  very  hasty 
perusal,  or  you  could  not  possibly  have  so  mis- 
construed it,  as  your  criticism  shows.  I  took  ex- 
ceptions to  the  statements  often  made  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  that  oyster  shells  were  of  no 
value  to  a  laying  hen  as  far  as  the  production  of 
egg  shells  were  concerned,  as  they  were  insolu- 
ble in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  chicken.  I  did 
not  try  to  prove  that  they  were  a  necessity,  to  a 
laying  hen,  for  I  don't  believe  that  they  are,  but 
1  think  that  I  did,  and  can  prove,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  oyster 
shells  is  dissolved  and  taken  up  into  the  blood, 
and  is  used  in  the  production  of  egg  shells.  You 
say  that  hens  having  soft  water  to  drink  would 
not.  have  carbon  dioxide  to  act  on  the  shells. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  a  regular  constituent  of  rain 
water,  so  we  cannot  excuse  those  hens  that  have 
soft  water  to  drink.  Why  the  question  of  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  acids  should  be  brought  to  bear 
against  niy  article,  is  rather  strange,  as  I  took  a 
view  of  the  question  that  avoided  all  possible 
chance  to  combat  it  on  those  grounds.  I  don't 
believe  that  either  Sir.  Mortimer  or  Dr.  Roth  can 
bring  satisfactory  proof  to  bear  that  will  settle 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  lactic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  that  is  the  active  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  not  aware 
that  1  had  any  acid  to  get  rid  of  in  the  process  1 
described  in  my  article.  What  I  claimed  and 
proved  was,  that  by  theaction  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  drinking  water,  and  by  the  presence  of 
chlnuas  of  potassium  in  th©  gastric  juice,  tint 
carbonate  of  lime  became  soluble  in  those  fluids 
as  carbonate  of  lime,  was  absorbed  as  carbonate 
of  lime,  circulated  in  the  blood  as  carbonate  of 
lime  was  excreted  by  the  oviduct  as  carbonate 
of  lime  forming  the  egg  shells  which  are  almost 
entirely  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  no  acids  there  that  we  need 
stumble  over.  I  took  particular  care  to  avoid 
bringing  in  the  acids  of  the  intestinal  tract,  as  an 
additional  means  of  dissolving  the  lime,  as  I  do 
nut  think  that  it  can  be  clearly  explained ;  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  not  fully  understood  what  acid 
is  present.  As  far  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
should  that  have  been  deposited  in  the  shell  in 
the  form  of  lime  or  set  free  by  reaction,  carbon 
dioxide  is  readily  soluble  in  the  blood,  it  would 
be  taken  up  by  that  fluid,  passed  by  the  circula- 
tion to  the  lungs  and  there  be  excreted  with  'the 
exhaled  air.  I  cannot  understand  what  possible 
objections  friend  Jacobs  could  have  had  to  my 
description  of  the  functions  of  the  crop  and  giz- 
zard, as  he  afterwards  allots  to  them  the  precise 
duty  that  I  ascribed  to  them.  I  stated  that  the 
food  was  held  in  the  crop  and  there  undergoes 
maceration  ;  by  that  I  mean  that  the  crop  is  a 
receptacle  or  reservoir  for  food,  and  that  it  there 
becomes  softened  by  the  fluids  of  the  crop.  This 
fact  everyone  who  has  killed  and  opened  the 
crop  of  a  chicken  must  have  noticed,  especially 
if  the  grain  had  been  lying  in  the  crop  for  some 
time.as  it  would  then  be  found  to  be  swollen  and 
softened.'  I  did  not  claim  that  the  food  was 
digested  or  underwent  any  chemical  re  action  in 
the  crop,  stating  that  it  was  only  held  there  pre- 
vious to  passing  into  the  gizzard,  and  during 
that  interval  was  being  prepared  for  digestion 
by  being  softened  by  the  juices  of  the  crop.  I 
don't  want  rill  up  any  needless  space  but  I  want 
to  place  myself  aright  on  the  subject.  My  figures 
I  am  aware  are  not  exact  nor  caii  exact  ones  be 
given,  only  approximate  ones,  but  are  near 
enough  to  convey  my  ideas  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Griffin  demolishes 
Itoth's  muriatic  acid  bungle,  and  fully  agrees 
with  us  that  oyster  shells  are  not  a  necessity^ 
That,  is  all  we  claim,  or  have  ever  claimed,  and 
it  is  all  Mr.  Mortimer  claimed.  True,  carbon 
dioxide  exists  in  rain  water  (which  depends  on 
the  quantity  absorbed  from  the  air  in  its  passage 
to  the  earth,)  which  is  at  times  only  a  percepti- 
ble trace,  but  when  taken  from  wells  it  depends 
on  the  soil.  Tests  made  by  us,  in  New  Jersey, 
since  receiving  the  above,  did  not  even  show  a 
trace  in  rain  water.  Yet,  as  we  stated,  the 
Doctor  is  correct,  but  it  depends  on  circum. 
stances.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  only  dissolved  in 
an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  any  presence  of 
lime  taking  up  a  mere  trace.  Dr.  Griffin  explains 
well  how  the  excess  of  acid  may  be  thrown  off  by 
exhalation.   We  must  compliment  him  for  mak- 


ing the  best  argument  that  has  yet  been  made  on 
his  side  of  the  discussion.  Still,  we  believe  that 
the  lime  of  the  egg  comes  from  the  food,  just  as 
the  lime  in  milk  is  taken  from  the  food  by  the 
cow,  and  the  same  as  the  bones  of  the  body  are 
produced  by  the  lime  in  the  food,  for,  as  yet,  no 
proof  has  been  given  to  the  contrary,  while 
theories  have  been  numerous. 


Should  Eggs  be  Aired. 

The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell, 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  who  makes  the  well-known 
Eureka  incubator,  should  be  read  by  all,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  on 
artificial  incubation  in  the  United  States.  He 
writes: 

I  see  there  is  considerable  discussion  going  on 
at  present  as  to  whether  eggs  should  be  aired  or 
not  in  incubators.  I  have  done  considerable  ex- 
perimenting on  that  point,  of  late,  and  have 
found  no  reason  to  change  the  rule  that  I  have 
always  followed  when  I  wanted  to  make  a  good 
hatch,  that  is,  to  air  in  warm  weatherjjut  not  in 
cold. 

I  have  several  times  tried  two  machines,  filled 
at  the  same  time  with  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
eggs,  and  sitting  side  by  side,  one  I  would  air, 
and  the  other  never  open  more  than  two  or 
three  times  during  the  hatch.  I  always  find  that 
in  warm  weather,  when  the  eggs  are  not  aired, 
the  chicks  are  sure  to  coiiie  out  too  soon.and  not 
come  evenly,  sometimes  a  few  coming  out  as 
early  as  the  eighteenth  day,  while  the  others 
would  run  as  late  as  the  24th. 

I  have  also  found  that  by  airing  occasionally 
in  warm  weather  the  chicks  usually  go  the  full 
time^  and  come  out  much  more  evenly.  In  the 
last  hatch  I  made  the  eggs  were  three-fourths 
chipped  before  a  chick  came  out.  These  had 
been  cooWi  down  quite  cold  several  times  dur- 
ing the  hatch,  and  when  they  began  to  come  out 
they  got  out  all  in  a  pile,  which  is  always  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  have  chicks  come  out. 
I  do  not  air  every  day  at  any  time,  but  two  to 
lour  times  a  week,seldom  more  than  three  times, 
being  governed  by  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

A  machine  full  of  eggs  that  are  kept  at  103 
degrees,  and  never  aired  any,  will  begin  chip- 
ping sometimes  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  day 
and  many  of  the  eggs  will  show  blood  where 
broken,  which  shows" conclusively  that  the  egg 
was  opened  too  soon.  Just  where  the  benefit 
comes  in  seems  to  be  rather  a  disputed  point, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cooling  down 
gives  the  chick  more  air. 

Airing  in  cold  weather  I  have  invariably 
found  to  produce  poor  hatches,  and  I  think  that 
the  eggs  get  all  that  is  needed  in  cold  weather 
during  the  times  the  machine  has  to  be  opened, 
testing  eggs,  etc.  As  long  as  the  temperature 
of  a  hatching  room  is  below  fiftv  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  air  eggs.  At  least  thatlias  been 
my  experience. 

Our  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell.and  we  consider  the  above  valuable  to  those 
interested.  The  seasons,  the  weather  the  cli- 
mate, are  all  factors.  We  hope  others  will  ex- 
periment and  give  their  views. 

What  the  Big  Lice  Did. 

The  remedies  may  be  numerous  and  the  cures 
few,  as  Is  shown  by  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  C  H.  Stoner,  Dair  City,  Nebraska.  It  is 
well  to  read  what  he  says,  as  it  gives  an  every- 
day experience  met  with  by  many.  Mr.  S.  re- 
marks: 

I  am  having  a  terrible  time  with  lice  on  my 
chicks,  losing  some  every  day.  Have  used  al- 
most all  the  remedies  advertised  in  your  paper, 
such  as  whitewash  and  kerosene  in  the  hen- 
house, lard  and  tobacco  on  the  heads,  sulphur, 
dry  lime  in  the  house, washed  every  hen  inioap- 
suds  and  tobacco,  keep  my  house  clean"  etc. 
Still,  every  day  I  find  the  little  ones  (that  are 
still  with  the  old  hen),  droopin"  around,  and  in 
a  day  or  two,  at  the  most  they  die.  A  remedy 
is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  S.  did  all  that  he  could,  but  his  chicks 
being  with  hens,  as  fast  as  he  destroyed  the  big 
lice  the  chicks  were  re-stocked  with  them  by 
the  hens.  The  great  grey  lice  on  the  skin  of  the 
heads  and  necks  did  the  mischief,  and  the  best 
remedy  he  tried  was  the  lard  and  tobacco, 
(provided  he  applied  it  on  the  heads.)  Pure 
lard,  or  sweet  oil,  would  have  done  as  well,  and 
it  should  be  applied  on  the  licads  of  the  hens  as 
well  as  on  the  chicks.  Lice  always  come  from 
the  hens  to  the  chicks.  Chicks  raised  in  brood- 
ers, entirely  away  from  hens,  have  no  lice.  No 
matter  whether  you  find  lice  on  the  body' or  not, 
always  look  on  t/ie  heads  for  big  lire. 


Spongia  for  Roup. 

The  homeopathic  remedy— spongia — seems  to 
be  meeting  with  favor.  Numerous  letters  *ave 
come  in  saying  much  in  its  favor.  26 re  is  a 
case  of  long  standing,  from  Mr.  W.  J&l-Eand, 
Emlenton,  Pa.: 

Well,  I  think  the  Spongia  is  goingaio  d«)  the 
work.  lam  trying  it  on  a  rooster  that  I  3iave 
been  doctoring  since  January,  and*  I  eaa»see  a 
change  in  his  comb  and  general  appearance.  I  i 
don't  have  any  hopes  of  its  curing,  however,  for 
he  has  beeu  diseased  too  long.  I  seswoup  de 
scribed  in  many  different  ways,  but:.a»t  like 
that  I  have  had,  for  their  heads  do  nofcfswell  nor 
do  they  make  a  noise  when  they  bueathe,  but 
hold  their  mouth  open  when  on  tlie  roost  and 
finally  close  it  up  forever.  I  have-  I)een  trying 
it  on  my  young  chicks,  and  have,  lust  but  one 
since. 

Spongia  can  be  had  of  any  horrse*pBtIifEe  drug-  - 
gist.  It  can  be  procured  as  a  tinc&iusvor  in  pel- 
lets. It  is  put  in  the  drinking  waters-sick  and  . 
well  drinking— about  fifteen  or  twenty?,  pellets 
to  a  pint,  or  a  quart,  of  water,  first  dissolving 
them  in,a  little  water.  Drinking  fountains  must 
be  scrupulously  clean.  We  hope  uux  readers 
will  report  results  of  its  use  to  us.  It  eonies  in 
little  vials,  at  about  twenty-five  cents  each. 


Effects  of  Douglass  Mixture. 

Mr.  Albert  Cornish,  Moira,  N.  Y".,-who  was  a  ; 
strong  believer  in  Douglass  mixture*,  was  an- 
noyed with  rheumatism  among  basi  fowls,  and; 
wrote  us  for  a  remedy.  We  advised)Mmito  drop 
the  Douglass  mixture.  Here  is  whafclie-^ays : 

Well.  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  had  a-case  of 
rheumatism  in  fowls  legs  since  I  quit, using  the 
Douglass  mixture  by  your  advice..  IUhave  not; 
the  least  doubt  but  what  I  killed  eight  or  ten  ; 
valuable  fowls  by  using  it  as  long.  as-I  did.about : 
two  years  time.  Like  liquor  wifilb  tftfei  human  : 
family, there  are  cases -where  it  mayydotgood  and  i 
perhapssave  life,  but  the  Woi'lict  wsodld  have  - 
been  far  better  without  it. 

And  yet,  because  we  advise  poultry;  raisers 
against  the  use  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  poison,  some  ■ 
of  the  jealous  writers  (who  in  their-  ignorance  ■ 
recommended  it),  instead  of  endorsing  us,,  at- 
tack' d  us  for  our  advice.  But  Douglass  mixture  ■ 
has  been  vanislied  from  poudtr.ydom  all  the  ■ 
same,  and  we  fail  to  see  anywhere  mow  where- 
an  editor,  writer,  or  poultryman-  resommends  ^ 
it.  If  we  have  neverdone  anything/better  than** 
condemning  it  we  have  saved  valuable-stock  tc  a 
breeders  and  mitigated  the  cruelty  infected  on  « 
the  poor  dumb  hens,  who  were  forced  to-swallow 
oil  of  vitriol  and  copperas  "foe  their  health," '' 
even  when  they  were  well. 


Tell  Us  How  to  Do >Ito~ 

An  Illinois  reader  wants  us  to  tell  him  ali  i 
about  fowls  and  chicks  in  a  nutslielli  He  says:- 

Tell  us  when  to  sell,  where  to  sell}  ami:  how  to  » 
fatten  and  prepare  them  for  the  market.  And 
tell  us  something  more  about  tha  Games,  and  ■> 
their  value  as  crosses. 

We  are  doing  just  what  he  asks  in  every  issue,  - 
and  all  the  time.  That  is  just  what  readers  take 
ourpaper  for.We  have  published  wliole  pages  on  , 
every  subject  mentioned.   We  eould.nofc  give  it 
all  in  a  single  issue  if  we  wished:.  We-canat 
least  guarantee  to  our  friend  that  lie  will  get  ten  * 
times  his  fifty  cents'  worth  in  the  twelve  num-  - 
bers  he  will  get.    None  of  the  above  subjects  ; 
have  been  neglected  by  us.  Gun  Meb*uary  1887 
and  1888  contains  the  prices  for  every  week  in 
the  year.  Look  over  the  contents  of.  back  num- 
bers, given  in  May  Poultry  Keebebj,  .and  any  - 
subject  can  be  selected  at  length!   Wfe>  are  still  i 
showing  how  to  do  it.  Look  out  fori  each  num- 
ber. Do  not  miss  a  single  one. 

Record  of   Cross-breds.— A.  W.  Brooks, . 
Ashbv,  Mass.:— "I  send  in  the  reoord.fi'om  one  - 
uen  of  my  hens  for  the  last  six  months.  They 
are  a  cross  which  came  from  a  mixed  lot  of  hens  • 
crossed  with  a  Brown  Leghorn  Rooster :  Janu-  • 
ary,  fifty  pullets  layed  606  eggs,  average  twelve ;  :- 
February,  forty-seven  pullets  layed  604  eggs,  . 
average  thirteen ;  March,  forty.-3eve-ii  pullets 
'iyed  974  eggs. average  twenty  andthree>-fourths. 
April,  forty-five  pullets  laved  1011  eggsf  average- 
twentv-two  and  one  half ;  May,  forty-five  pullets  5 
layed  1169  eggs,  average  twenty-sire  ;.Jime, forty-  - 
five  pullets  layed  946  eggs,  average  twenty-one .  •„ 
making  an  average  of  over  nineteen  eggs  aa 
month,  for  each  hep,  for  the  last  six  months.. 
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Hatching  Eggs  from  Different  Pens. 


GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  HOWELL'S  DEPOT,  NEW  YORK. 

I  find  the  many  letters  on  the  subject  of  arti- 
ficial hatehing,published  in  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er very  interesting,  and  are  sure  you  are  great- 
ly aiding  us  in  this  branch  of  the  hen  business, 
as  there  are  but  few  from  whom  we  cannot  learn 
something.  While  the  incubators  of  to-day  are 
not  perfect,  I  think  the  greatest  fault  lies  in  the 
eggs.  We  read  of  great  hatches  of  from  90  to 98 
per  cent.,  made  at  the  shows.  Of  course  every 
body  who  sees  these  great  hatches  make  up 
their  minds  right  there  that  no  sane  person 
.would  be  so  reckless  as  to  risk  good  eggs  under 
a  hen  when  by  simply  buying  an  incubator  they 
can  hatch  at  least  a  chick  from  each  egg  and 
possibly  a  few  more.  Well  1  live  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  the  people  are  fast  getting  these 
notions  in  their  heretofore  fairly  level  heads.and 
many  are  the  visits  I  receive  from  them.  All  go 
away  with  the  impression  that  raising  chickens 
is  the  quickest  road  to  wealth,  and  beats  mak- 
ing milk  all  hollow.  Not  only  my  neighbors, but 
their  hens  also,  have  heard  of  the  way  their 
honest  mode  of  bringing  up  a  family  has  been 
imposed  upon,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
same  hens  are  demolishing  eggs,  and  raising  the 
old  Nick,  iu  general,  would  ruffle  the  temper  of 
a  saint. 

In  a  few  cases  the  job  has  been  handed  over  to 
me  so  will  give  result  and  circumstances,  flunk- 
ing it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  buy  their 
eggs  wherever  they  can  .ret  ihem  to  fill  their 
machines.  No.  1  had  100  eggs,  mostly  Plymouth 
Koeis  ;  thirty  egg  from  this  lot  had  been  set  and 
four  chicks  hatched  ;  the  100  brought  me  were 

99  per  cent  fertile.  84  per  cent,  were  fertile  afier 
the  15th  day,  and  hatched  sixty-two  chicks.  This 
lot  was  handicapped  from  ten  of  the  100  being 
imperfectly  shelled  and  ill  shaped.  Lot  No.  2 
consisted  of  eighty-four  eggs,  having  the  run  of 
farm  yard  and  buildings  at  my  home  and  hatch- 
ed sixty-six  chicks  These  were  Wyandotte 
and  crossbred  eggs.  Lot  No.  3  was  from  a  small 
village  flock,  all  fertile,  but  not  hatched  yet  at 
this  writing.  Loc  No.  4, 100  eggs,  from  heiis  fed 
on  corn  meal  exclusively,  and  only  84  per  cent, 
fertile  at  first  testing.  These  will  do  well  if 
forty  chicks  hatch.  Lot  No.  5,  100  eggs,  from 
liens  that  evidently  have  had  good  care,  being 
S4  per  cent,  fertile.  The  average  of  eggs  from 
my  flocks  is 90  per  cent,  and  over,  in  lots  of  500 
eggs.  At  present  we  have  Bantam  fowls,  geese 
and  duck  eggs  undergoing  the  process  of  incu- 
bation. The  geese  eggs  will  be  a -failure,  not 
having  been  properly  handled  before  being  set. 

Do  we  place  too  many  hens  with  a  male.  What 
leads  me  to  ask  this  question  is  from  the  obser- 
vations I  have  made  of  a  pair  of  Bantams.  I 
keep  them  in  a  pen  4x4  feet,  without  a  yard. 
The  hen  has  her  liberty,  possibly  two-thirds  of 
the  time,  the  cock  only  a  few  moments  each 
morning,  passing  the  rest  of  the  time  viewing 
the  outside  world,  standing  on  a  window-sill. 
The  hen  lays  six  eggs  in  ten  days,  all  of  which 
are  fertile.and  in  all  cases  but  one  have  hatched 

100  per  cent.  I  place  the  eggs  in  the  trays  with 
large  eggs,  and  have  broken  none  as  yet.  My 
chicks  at  nine  weeks  of  age  are  gaining  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  a  week.  I  cannot  get  them  to 
weigh  over  \%  pounds  at  eight  weeks,  and  the 
whole  lot  will  hardly  average  that. 


Details  of  Matching. 

J.  K.  PARKER,  MARLBORO,  MASS. 

1  made  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  last  win- 
ter, 230  egg  capacity,  with  trays,  and  made  it  so 
1  could  put  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  turn  a 
tray  full  at  once,  which  is  quickly  done,  and  no 
breaking  of  eggs.  The  incubator  I  made  of 
plans  in  July  number.  1887  P.  K.,  and  1  put  it 
In  the  cellar,  as  I  thought  that  was  the  best 
place.  I  filled  the  tank,  which  held  sixteen  pail- 
fuls. and  put  in  two  tested  incubator  thermom- 
eters, and  the  heat  in  the  drawer  went  up  to  106° 
in  twenty-four  hours,  but  that  was  not  enough, 
so  I  put  in  four  more  pailfuls  of  boiling  water, 
after  taking  out  four  pailfuls.  Then  I  looked 
again  in  six  hours,  and  the  heat  dropped  to  100° ; 
and  1  looked  again  in  four  hours  and  it  had 
dropped  to  £6°.  I  put  in  six  pailfuls  this  time, 
after  taking  out  six  pailfuls,  and  looked  again 
in  six  hours,  and  it  had  not  come  up  a  degree, so 
I  kept  putting  in  and  taking  out  water,  but  I 
could  not.  get  it  any  higher,  so  I  looked  at  the 
directions  agsin.  and  it  said  to  keep  the  incuba- 
tor in  a  room  about  60°,. so  there  was  my  trouble, 
and  1  had  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  go  with  the 
tank  to  a  tin  smith  to  have  a  heater  put  on. eight 
bv  eight,  inches,  something  like  Mr.  Beardley's 
plan,  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  After  I  got  that 
running  it  worked  like  a  charm.  I  got  all  the 
heat,  I  wanted  with  a  number  two  burner,  and  I 
think  I  could  eet  the  same  with  a  number  one 
burner,  as  I  had  to  keep  the  flame  clown  to  the 
cone  most  of  the  time  and  I  got  so  I  could  run  it 
so  it  would  not  vary  two  degrees  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  thermometer  in  the  cellar  did  not 
go  below  40°,  and  did  not  vary  a  degree  in  three 
weeks,  so  that  is  why  my  incubator  worked  so 
veil.  Now,  about  my  hatch.  Well.  I  put  in  160 


eggs;  tested  them  on  the  fourth  day;  twenty- 
eight  eggs  I  marked  that  1  considered  fertile, 
and  two  doubtful  ones,  and  I  had  to  take  a  lec- 
ture from  my  wife  because  those  other  130  would 
not  hatch.  She  knew  they  would  if  they  were 
put  under  a  hen.  The  eggs  I  had  were  from  mv 
own  two-year-old  hens,  ten  hens  and  a  cock  in  a 
lien  ;  but  I  had  to  keep  the  eggs  a  little  too  long, 
and  I  had  them  down  cellar  where  the  ther- 
mometer was  40°,  so  I  suppose  that  accounts  for 
their  not  being  fertile.  Well,  I  put  back  enough 
to  fill  two  trays,  just  to  see  how  they  would  do, 
and  on  the  tenth  day  I  tested  them  the  same 
and  with  the  same  results.  My  wife  said  so 
much  I  put  those  two  trays  back  again,  but  I 
knew  I  would  not  get  only  twenty-eight  chicks ; 
so  on  the  twenty-first  day  they  "commenced  to 
come  out,  and  I  shut  up  the  drawer,  and  did  not 
go  near  it  till  the  next  morning,  and  when  I 
opened  the  drawer  it  looked  as  though  the 
drawer  was  chuck  full  of  living  things.  I  did 
not  take  out  any  till  next  day.  I  called  my  wife 
and  daughter  to  look,  and  they  were  surprised 
to  see  the  chicks,  as  my  wife  said  I  never  could 
hatch  chickens  in  that  old  "box;  so  I  took  }hem 
out, and  there  were  twenty-eightchicUs.as  lively 
as  any  we  have  hatched  under  a  hen.  I  put. 
moisture  in  tin  cups,  with  sponges,  just  as  the 
directions  given  in  the  Poultry  Keepek,  and 
the  directions  followed  the  same.  The  incuba- 
tor did  not  cost  but  $10,  for  tinsmith  and  lumber. 
I  made  it  myself.  The  tinsmith's  bill  was-  $<5  80, 
for  heater,  and  including  lamp ;  but  if  I  was  go- 
ing to  make  another  I  should  have  glass  doors, 
as  it  is  a  better  plan.  I  made  me  a  fireside 
brooder  and  it  works  well,  but  I  think  there  is 
too  much  bottom  heat,  as  the  chicks  at  two 
weeks  old  would  seem  to  be  seized  with  cramp 
in  their  legs, and  when  running  after  food  would 
tumble  over,  with  their  legs  out  straight  and 
stiff.  I  picked  them  up,  and  after  holding  them 
awhile  they  seem  to  be  all  right.  I  feed  them 
by  the  Poultry  Keeper  plan  in  November 
number,  and  they  thrived  well  on  it.  I  think  if 
I  had  a  brooder  w  here  there  was  only  top  heat 
it  would  be  better.  It  being  my  first"  attempt, 
I  have  learned  something  new,  I  find  it  is  easier 
to  hatch  them  out  than  it  is  to  take  care  of  them. 
I  lost  eight  one  night.  Tiie  way  of  it  was,  the 
room  where  I  kept  them  w  as  the  kitchen  and  we 
burn  wood,  and  it  was  very  warm  the  evening 
before.  I  lost  ten,  and  i  did  not  cover  ihe 
brooder  over  enough,  as  when  I  went  to  bed  I 
saw  most  all  of  the  chicks  lying  outside  of  the 
brooder,  but  the  thermometer  dropped  to  four 
degrees  below  zero,  and  what  chicks  didn't 
crawl  back  I  found  dead  the  next  morning;  so 
I  suppose  they  froze.  My  chicks  at  five  weeks 
old  feathered  out  and  did  not  seem  to  grow,  and 
the  feathers  grew  fast  and  seemed  to  stick  out 
like  porcupine  quills.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
the  cold.  The  eggs  were  from  "Wyandot.tes, 
crossed  with  a  Plymouth  Kock  cock.  Tbey 
seemed  to  be  all  feathers.  I  shall  try  it  again, 
but  I  shall  have  a  brooder  house  built  and  heated 
by  hot  water  It  requires  one's  whole  attention. 
A  man  can  loose  money  so  quick  that  it  will 
make  his  head  swim,  if  he  don't  care  for  the 
chicks. 


Record  of  "W  hite  Plymouth  Rocks. 


J  WILDUR  HALL,  EaST  HARTFORD,  CT. 

An  article  having  caught  my  eye,  written  by 
a  Rev.  gentleman  a  little  while  ago,  comparing 
color  of  chicks  or  fowls  tohorses.and  he  thought 
that  the  white  did  not  compare  with  the  darker 
ones,  and  not  having  seen  my  answer  to  the 
same  (and  thinking  that  some  one  might  be 
mistaken,  or  perhaps  never  bred  the  White 
Plymouth  Rocks)  I  thought  I  would  send  in  my 
record  for  the  last  six  months.  I  have  waited 
until  now,  as  I  didn't  want  any  free  "ads."  The 
record  is  as  follows:  two  pens  of  late  hatched 
May  pullets,  eighteen  altogether,  all  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  laved  m  January,  121 
eggs;  February,  219;  March.  356;  April,  313; 
May,  285;  June,  251;  total,  1.545.  In  the  mean- 
time three  have  raised  chicks.  Two  were  sold 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  six  the  middle  of 
June,  so  you  see  you  can  also  make  a  little 
allowance  for  what  was  sold,  as  they  were  all 
laying  atlhe  time  I  sold  them. 

To  the  Fultry  Keeper  I  owe  a  good  deal,and 
think  Editor  Jacobs  has  a  good  deal  to  be  proud 
of.  There  are  a  good  many  who  get  a  good 
thing,  but  fail  to  give  any  tlianks  for  same  in 
return,  but  I  am  going  to  extend  many  thanks 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  its  manager,  as  I 
have  received  many  a  letter,  all  the  way  from 
Long  Island  to  San  Francisco,  and  have  sold  all 
the  eggs  from  my  stock  that  I  could  spare,  my 
wife  having  to  buy  sometimes  to  use  in  cooking. 
I  might  say  here  that  a  breeder  would  like  to 
hear,  when  he  sells  eggs  or  stock,  how  the  par- 
ties like  them.  I  have  received  many  a  letter 
that  has  done  me  good,  because  I  am  trying  to 
serve  them  just  as  I  should  like  to  be  dealt  with 
myself.  I  know  there  are  a  good  many  frauds, 
especially  in  the  poultry  business,  and  the  same 
time  a  good  many  who  try  to  please  all.  I  must 
close,  and  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  writing 
so  much.  but'I  thought  I  would  free  myself,  as  I 
have  advertised  with  a  home  paper  that  has  a 
big  circulation,  so  called,  and  never  got  an 
answer,  and  thought  you  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  success  I  had  with  your  paper. 


Late  Chicks  and  Lice. 


F.  R.  HIMMELBAUGH,  WEST  READING,  PA. 

I  am  a  beginner  in  the  poultry  business,  and  T 
want  to  try  and  gel  all  the  information  I  can 
through  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  o'her  helps. 
I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very  much,  it 
often  brings  me  just  the  information  I  need.  I 
kept  a  few  old  hens  for  several  years,  but  this 
year  is  my  first  experience  with  little  chicks. 
My  first  hatch  came  out  on  the  10th  of  February 
last.  I  got  nine  chicks  out  of  twenty-two  eggs 
and  raised  three  of  the  nine,  which  are  now 
nearly  full  grown  Plymouth  Rocks.  With  the 
second  hatch  I  had  a  little  better  luck,  or  else  I- 
managed  better.  I  got  ten  chicks  out  of  thir 
teen  eggs,  and  have  them  all  vet.  They  were 
hatched  the  latter  part  of  March.  In  all  I  had 
over  a  hundred  chicks,  but  I  ought  to  have  had 
about  200  out  of  the  eggs  I  set,  but  some  hatched 
very  badly.  I  had  pretty  good  luck  in  raising 
them,  except  those  that  were  hatched  in  the 
last  two  months.  They  have  no  gapes,  but  they 
seem  to  stand  still,  their  wings  grow  long  so 
that  they  drag  on  the  ground,  but  their  bodies 
don't  grow.  They  become  very  weak,  and  soon 
drop  over  dead.  At  first  I  fed  them  on  bread 
crumbs,  then  cracked  corn  and  screanings  and 
also  cracked  rice,  etc.  I  keep  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate pen,  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  have  six 
separate  stalls  for  chicks  in  said  pen.  I  dig  up 
the  ground  nearly  every  day,  keep  the  stalls  and 
pens  clean,  feed  them  often,  and  give  fresh 
water  three  times  a  day.  I  had  no  such  trouble 
with  my  early  chicks.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you 
would  let  me  know,  through  your  paper,  what 
is  the  matter  with  my  chicks,  and  what  I  can  do 
to  cure  them  after  they  are  so  affected. 

[The  above  shows  that  late  chicks  meet  with 
more  difficulties  than  those  hatched  early,  the 
cause  probably  being  lice.— Ed.] 


Damage  by  Rats. 

S.  D.  SMITH,  READING  CENTRE,  N.  Y. 

Our  first  experience  this  spring  with  incuba- 
tors and  chicks  has  been  varied  "We  have  been 
very  much  encouraged  and  much  discouraged. 
Some  of  our  hatches  have  been  small,  some  very 
good,  the  last  being  the  best.  From  seventy 
eggs  put  in  we  had  fifty-sever,  strong.nice  chicks 
as  one  would  wish  to  see.  four  weak  ones,  but  I 
must  tell  you  a  little  of  our  bad  luck.  One  old 
rat  got  into  the  brooder  box.  which  was  sitting 
out  doors,  near  the  house  and  killed  fifty-nine 
chicks,  and  bit  six  or  seven  more  so  they  died, 
and  done  in  the  afternoon,  inside  of  an  hour. 
That  was  quick  work,  but  wait  a  minute.  My 
wife  went  out  to  feed  the  chicks,  when  her  quick 
eye  caught  sight  of  some  dead  chicks  near  the 
edge  of  the  brooder  box,  which  was  a  cheap 
home  made  affair).  She  took  a  stove  raker.and 
went  to  pulling  the  dead  chicks  out.  While  in 
a  sitting  or  squatting  posture,  when  something 
else  came  out.  and  ran  under  her  clothes, which 
made  her  (my  wife)  quite  wrathy  for  she  clutch- 
ed it  through  her  clothes  with  both  hands,  put 
her  knees  unto  it.  and  she  said'T  tell  you  I  made 
his  bones  crack."  She  killed  the  rat, which  was  as 
large  a  one  as  I  ever  saw.  Four  clays  after,  one 
morning.  I  found  fifty-eight  more  dead,  large 
ones,  weighing  a  pound  or  over,  caused  by  hav- 
ing too  many  shut  up  in  one  pen,  on  a  warm 
night  to  avoid  rats,  but  amid  all  the  discourage- 
ments I  am  not  wholly  discouraged  while  I  get 
so  many  encouraging  words  in  Poultry  Keep- 
er. Success  to  it. 


Hatching  With  the  Oil  Store. 

MRS  J.  L.  SHALIBO,  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  reading  back  numbers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  till  I  have  got  what  my  hus- 
band calls  "poultry  craze."  My  only  experience 
has  been  in  raising  two  broods  till  they  were  old 
enough  to  get  in  the  neighbors'  gardens  and 
then  giving  them  away.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  of  my  heginning,  and  ask  a  few  questions. 
Now,  we  live  half  a  mile  in  the  country  and  I 
shall  experiment.  I  have  had  eight  hatches,  as 
follows: — eleven  eggs,  five  chickens;  eleven 
eggs,  eleven  ducks :  thirteen  eggs,  ten  chickens ; 
fourteen  eggs,  fourteen  chickens :  twelve  eggs, 
eleven  ducks; eleven  eggs,  ten  ducks:  eleven 
eggs. six  ducks ; eleven  eggs,  seven  ducks;  and 
thirteen  eggs  with  thirteen  little  ducts,  six 
weeks  old  that  weigh  three  lbs.,  and  chickens, 
White  Leghorns,  one  and  one-half  lbs.  How  is 
that?  Two  of  the  hens  were  so  heavy  that  they 
crushed  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  were  pipped. 
After  thev  had  crushed  half  I  brought  the  live 
ones  in.  I  used  my  oil  stove,  placing  the  eggs 
in  a  box,  filled  two  inches  with  cotton,  and  set- 
ting the  box  on  the  upper  grate  of  the  oven  with 
a  thermometer  on  them.  I  set  a  small  tin  of 
water  on  the  lower  grate,  and  Hatched  out  ten 
of  the  healthiest,  prettiest  little  ducks  you  ever 
saw.  As  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  use  the 
"range"  I  am  going  to  try  a  sitting  of  eggs  in 
the  oil  stove.  All  my  hens  were  borrowed  but 
one,  so  I  raised  twenty-eight  chicks  and  forty 
ducks  by  hand,  bringing  them  in  every  night. 
If  I  make  anything  I'll  have  an  incubator  next 
year. 
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How  He  Gets  Ninety  Per  Cent. 

G.  "W.  YOUNGBLOOD,  GOLDEN  CITY,  MO. 

Success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  promised 
to  tell  the  readers  of  your  noble  paper  how  I  run 
my  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  to  get  good 
hatches.  I  get  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  per 
cent.,  which  I  call  good.  Here  it  is.  I  have  the 
heat  up  to  108  when  I  put  the  eggs  in.  I  run. the 
heat  as  near  103  as  I  can  until  the  fifteenth  day. 
Then  I  let  the  heat  down  to  102  the  last  week.  I 
don't  turn  the  eggs  until  they  have  been  in  the 
drawer  thirty-six  hours.  Then  I  only  turn  them 
once  a  day  until  the  tenth  day,  when  I  turn  twice 
a  day  till  the  nineteenth  day.  I  turn  them  the 
nineteenth  clay  in  the  morning,  and  don't  turn 
any  more.  I  turn  the  eggs  by  putting  a  rubber 
stall  on  one  ringer,  and  it  is  not  any  trouble  to 
roll  the  eggs  half  over.  I  keep  a  pan  of  water 
under  the  egg  drawer  all  the  time.  The  pan  is 
eight  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  the  egg 
drawer.  On  the  tenth  day  I  put  one  sponge  and 
cup  in  the  egg  drawer;  the  fifteenth  day  I  add 
one  more  cup  and  sponge;  and  the  nineteenth 
day  I  put  in  auoiher  cup  and  sponge.  I  spread 
a  half-inch  of  dirt  on  a  sheet  iron,  the  size  to 
slip  under  the  incubator.  Wet  the  dirt,  and  slip 
it  under  the  incubator  the  nineteenth  day.  When 
there  gets  out  eight  or  ten  chicks,  which  is  gen- 
erally the  evening  of  the  twentieth  day,T  sponge 
the  eggs  by  using  one  of  the  sponges  In  the  egg 
drawer.  Press  the  water  partly  out  of  the  sponge, 
and  rub  it  on  the  eggs,  put  the  drawer  in,  leav- 
ing the  chicks  in  that  are  hatched.  Do  this  work 
as  quick  as  possible, go  to  sleep,  and  sleep  thirty- 
six  hours,  wake  up,  and  take  our.  your  chicks, 
which  will  be  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second 
day.  The  amount  of  moisture  I  think  depends 
on  the  weather,  and  the  place  that  the  incubator 
Is  in.  This  is  the  way  I  run  my  incubator,  and  I 
have  had  good  luck.  'Have  got  400nice  Plymouth 
Eock  chicks.  My  hens  have  all  the  range  they 
want,  and  all  the  corn  and  wheat  they  want, 
there  being  a  large  flouring  mill  within  thirty 
yards  of  their  house  and  a  great  deal  of- grain  is 
wasted  around  the  mill.  They  are  fat,  but  still 
they  lay  and  their  egars  hatch.  Please  find  in- 
closed fifty  cents  for  the  Poultry  Keeper  fo'- 
one  year,  for  if  I  had  only  two  old  biddies  I 
would  want  the  Keeper. 


Care  and  Experience. 

W.  H.  ENGELHARDT,  MENASHA,  WIS. 

I  not  only  find  your  papers  informing,  but  find 
them  entertaining  and  encouraging,  the  latter 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  you  give  your  readers 
a  chance  to  give  their  experience,  be  it  a  success 
or  failure.  I  have  taken  your  paper  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  must  admit  that  it  is  a  true 
guide  post  for  the  poultry  fanciers,  be  it  for 
business  or  for  the  amateur.  As  the  thermometer 
has  its  up's  and  down's,  so  has  the  fancier  to 
contend  with  difficulties  until  he  or  she  learns 
how  to  manage,  and  practical  experience  is 
necessary  to  make  a  "hit."  unless  you  read  and 
take  advantage  of  other  peoples  experience.and 
right  here  let  me  admit  that  I  have  clipped 
many  a  valuable  information  from  both  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmers'  Magazine,  but 
still  I  have  lots  to  learn,  hence  I  extend  my  sub- 
scription. I  cannot  l>p)p  but  endorse  Mr.  B.  A. 
Fox's  letter,  in  May  number,  headed  "Several 
Subjects  Together."  I  don't  know  whether  it 
matters  which  way  the  egg  comes,  as  long  as 
they  come  and  lots  of  them,  but  common  sense 
vs.  drugs  is  just  where  the  shoe  pinches.  I  pro- 
pose to  know  whart  1  am  talking  about  when  I 
say  that  Douglass  Mixture  Condition  Powders, 
etc.,  are  not  necessary  to  succeed  in  keeping 
hens  for  profit  or  business.  I  have  tried  them 
and  they  are  useless.  Clean  quarters,  grit,  proper 
and  substantial  food,  and  fresh  water  comes 
under  the  heading  of  common  sense,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary  regarding  diet.  Lice  will 
appear  and  cancel  at  least  our  amateur's  calcu- 
lations, and  I  am  still  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  to 
keep  them  entirely  away,  but  to  the  lady  in  June 
number  I  would  say  that  1  found  lard,  mixed 
with  oil  of  pennyroyal,  excellent.  Apply  the 
mixture  under  the  wings  and  on  the  heads.  One 
or  two  applications  does  the  work.  As  it  is  more 
convenient  to  do  the  work  at  night,  care  should 
be  taken  that  chicks  are  in  a  ventilated  room  as 
otherwise  the  smell  seems  Jo  make  them  sick. 
This  season  I  was  particular  to  sprinkle  setting 
hens  and  nests  with  sulphur  and  tobacco,  and  I 
have  not  lost  a  chick.  Prevention  is  easier  than 
cure,  as  a  rule.  •  4 


Soft-Shell  Eggs  and  Sitting  Hens. 

C.  W.  HILL,  SOUTH  E ASTON,  MASS . 

Having  seen  an  article  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  about  soft-shell  eggs, 
from  a  subscriber  at  Lacrosse,  I  will  say  in  re- 
gard to  soft-shell  eggs  from  Brown  Leghorns, 
that  1  think  it  is  grit  that  is  needed,  as  I  have 
had  no  trouble  whatever,  and  I  have  bred  them 
two  years  now  and  over,  and  I  have  carted  into 
my  yards  gravel  from  the  gravel  pit,  everv  fall, 
arid  given  them  oyster  shells,  plentifully/and  I 
get^ood  hard-shelled  eggs  and  wlenty  of  them, 
for  I  think  they  are  great  layers.  As  to 
hatching  their  eggs,  I  do  not  see  any  differ- 


ence between  them  and  any  other  kind.  I  build 
my  nests  with  soil  in  the  bottom,  and  a  little 
hay  sprinkled  over  it,  and  my  room  where  I  set 
my  hens,  is  at  an  even  temperature,  as  I  think 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  both  for  the  eggs  and 
also  for  the  hens,  and  we  keen  it  dark,  so  they 
will  be  better  contented,  and"  as  above,  I  set 
forty  fertile  eggs  and  hatched  thirty-nine 
chicKs;  also,  fifteen  duck  eggs  that  were  fertile, 
and  hatched  fifteen  ducklings.  I  set,  as  an  ex- 
periment, forty-four  fertile  eggs,  without  soil  in 
bottom  of  nest,  and  we  only  got  twenty-nine 
chicks,  and  I  declare  in  favor  of  soil  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nest. 

I  see  in  the  July  Poultry  Keeper  a  drink- 
ing fountain  for  $7.00,  and  directions  for  making 
the  same.  For  chicks  and  fowls  I  consider  there 
is  none  better  than  the  following,  which  is  made 
of  stone,  "or  patent  stoneware,  and  holds  one 
or  two  gallons  of  water,  as  you  wish,  and  cost- 
ing thirty-five  and  fifty  cents  respectively,  with 
an  opening  of  about  three  inches  in  front,  and 
as  fast  as  drank  it  fills  up  again  until  all  is  gone. 
Also,  another,  made  of  galvanized  iron,  holding 
two  gallons,  for  $1.25,like  a  pail  to  carry  it  with, 
and  which  only  lets  enough  water  out  for  them 
to  drink,  and  cannot  be  tipped  over  and  spilled 
very  easily.  Also  another,  made  out  o-t  galvan- 
ized iron,  either  one  or  two  gallons,  as  desired, 
for  $1.00  and  $1.25  each,  according  to  size,  with 
legs,  so  it  does  not  get  soiled  as  easily  as  if  set 
flat  on  the  ground.  I  am  not  in  ttie  business  of 
making  or  supplying  the  above,  but  would  give 
name  and  address  of  the  supply  agent  to  any 
body  that  would  like  if.  I  use  the  above,  and 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  think  there  is  none 
better,  and  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  it  is  to 
fuss  and  make  one  for  yourself.  Further,  I 
would  say  that  by  getting  a  dozen  at  a  time  a 
discount  is  allowed  that  makes  them  -  much 
cheaper. 


Hatched  Without  Ventilation. 

GEO.  W.  STURGES,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

I  have  seen  so  many  statements  in  regard  to 
hatching  with  incubators— in  your  paper,  that  I 
made  a  double  box  out  of  half-inch  tongued  and 
grooved,  lined  with  heavy  paper  between,  tank 
of  galvanized  iron,  pipes  1x3  inches,  for  water  to 
circulate  through,  with  small  boiler  and  lamp 
under  the  boiler.  I  run  this  without  regulator, 
put  fifty-two  eggs  in,  did  not  test  them  till  hatch 
was  over,  and  got  eight  chicks,  found  eleven 
more  with  chicks,  rest  infertile,  or  about  forty- 
two  per  cent.  The  reason  I  did  not  buy  a  regu- 
lator was  because  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that"  it 
would  hatch.  I  made  most  of  the  machine  my- 
self, and  it  cost  about  ten  dollars.  It  is  well 
made,  and  looks  as  good  as  those  that  are  sold 
on  the  market  for  thirty-eight  dollars.  It  will 
hold  300  eggs.  It  was  run  without  any  ventila- 
tor holes,  the  only  air  it  got  being  when  the  door 
■was  open  to  turn  the  eggs,  or  when  the  heat  run 
too  high— not  over  five  minutes — when  I  cooled 
eggs  down  to  about  ninety-five  degrees.  I  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Jacobs'  plan  for  moisture,  none  the 
first  week,  little  the  second, and  plentv  the  third 
week  It  was  started  the  first  of  "May.  and 
finished  on  the  22d.  I  run  it  in  the  garret  of  the 
house,  and  as  we  have  had  so  much  wet  and  cold 
weather  the  air  would  change  a  good  many  de- 
grees in  the  room.  Out  of  the  eight  hatched  I 
have  got  seven  fine  chicks  running  around  the 
yard  without  any  mother.  When  I  start  it  up  in 
the  fall  I  will  have  a  regulator  for  it,  and  make  a 
good  brooder.  I  think  I  can  make  some  money 
on  a  city  house  lot  ft  shows  that  you  can  hatch 
without  air,  only  what  little  the  door  lets  in  So 
many  have  given  their  experience,  through  the 
good  old  Poultry  Keeper,  that  I  have  learned 
how  to  run  an  incubator." 


How  He  Feeds. 


B.  GOODWIN,  SONOMA,  CAL. 

About  how  to  feed,  is  simply  this:  Monday 
morning  one  part  wheat,one  partshorts  and  two 
parts  bran.Tuesday  one  partoats.one  part  shorts 
and  two  parts  bran,  and  so  on  six  days  in  the 
week.  The  seventh  day  as  follows  One  part 
wheat  one  part  oats,  one  of  barley,  one  of  Egvp 
tian  corn,  one  of  cracked  corn,  and  cooked  meat 
twice  a  week,  allowing  say  one  pound  of  feed 
to  every  five  fowls,  and  in  eacli  mornings  feed  I 
put  one  table  spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  crushed 
bones,  limi,  salt,  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper. 
Now,  my  dear  sir,  next  time  you  think  you  have 
me  "on  the  hip"  please  sir:  remember  I  am  a 
constant  reader  of  The  "Poultry  Keeper, 
mind,  I  say  reader,  but  I  could  say  student, 
but  reader  will  do.  It  is  not  needed  for  me  to 
say  I  feed  whole  dry  grain  at  night,  allowing 
one  pound  weight  to  five  hens.  Finally.  I  have 
studied  a  little  in  my  time, had  a  few  study  books 
but  "The  Poultry  Keeper'Ms  the  best  arrang- 
ed "study  book"  on  every  subject  it  treats  of. 
The  quality  of  the  Paper  is  good,  and  will  s'and 
three  readings,  and  not  be  much  the  worse  for 
whear.  The  ink  is  good,  the  impression  perfect, 
the  register  correct,  the  contents  matchless.  For 
a  while  I  indulged,  a  silly  fear,  that  your  paper 
would  weaken,  but  instead  it  is  like  my  little 
chicks, on  which  the  rats  do  not  foreclose  a  mort- 
gage it  grows  steadily  daily.  To  me  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  worth  every  issue  $5.00  so 
keep  sending  it  right  along.  J 


Poultry  in  Kansas. 

C.  J.  WEICK,  ELLSWORTH,  KAN. 

I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper  since  1885, 
and  I  would  not  do  without  it  for  double  the 
price.  I  take  eight  journals,  but  the  Keeper  is 
ahead  of  all  of  them.  The  poultry  business  and 
the  fancy  is  flourishing  out  West  here  in  Kan- 
sas. W  e  intend  holding  a  rousing  big  State  show 
this  winter,  besides  several  local  shows  are  be- 
ing held,  and  we  are  having  a  Judge,  friend 
Theo.  Hewes,  to  score  at  our  State  fair.  Yours 
truly  is  Secretary  of  the  Ellsworth  Poultry  As- 
sociation, and  also  second  Vice-President  of  the 
Kansas  State  Poultry  Association.  The  Western 
Poultry  Breeder  is  doing  fine  work,  and  helped 
the  fancy  along  a  great  deal.  I  send  in  thirty- 
seven  subscriptions  from  right  here  at  home. 
We  intend  holding  a  big  show  here  this  fall. 
Having  300  nice  chicks,  I  think  I  will  have  some 
good  ones  again  to  show.  My  specialties  are  the 
Spanish.  I  raised  and  bred  all  of  my  stock,  not 
having  to  buy.  I  intend  selling  out  my  Leghorns 
this  fall,  needing  more  room  for  Spanish.  The 
egg  demand  has  been  very  good  this  season, 
having  sent  them  to  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  home  State  adjoining. 


Peculiarity  of  Sitters. 

A.  J.  ALDRICH,  ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  want  to  give  you  an  experience 
I  have  ha/1.  I  set  three  hens,  one  of  which  was 
a  persistent  sitter.  When  she  came  off  to  eat 
she  would  get  back  on  the  nest  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  expected  good  results  from  her,  but  she 
hatched  onlv  four  chicks,  the  other  two  most  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  on  their  feet  when  I  opened 
the  door  to  let  them  off  to  eat,  and  I  most  always 
had  to  drive  or  put  them  back  again.  I  expected 
a  failure  of  course.  As  they  did  not  hatch  w  hen 
I  supposed  their  time  was  up,  and  some  days 
past,  I  one  morning  shut  them  from  the  nests. 
-Towards  night  I  happened  to  be  near  the  nests, 
and  hearing  chickens  peeping  I  opened  the 
boxes,  and  found  three  chicks  hatched  out. 
Soon  as  convenient  I  got  the  hens  back  on  the 
nests  and  they  hatched  out  every  egg  but  one, 
and  that  had  a  chick  in  it.  The  "chicks  are  all 
lively  and  well,  and  are  now  a  week  old.  A 
word  more.  The  chickens  are  supposed  to  be 
full  blood  Black  Minorcas,  but  many  of  them 
are  quite  light  colored.  Are  pure  bloods  liable 
to  be  so?  The  rooster  and  hens  are  pure  blood 
to  all  appearances. 

[Chicks  from  black  parents  are  nearly  always 
light  on  portions  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body. 
—Ed.] 


He  Makes  Ducks  Pay. 

J.  H.  E.  SCHULTZ,  MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  N.  .T. 

Until  about  a  year  ago  I  believed  that  ducks 
were  "more  plague  than  profit;"  however,  on 
the  16th  of  July, 1889, 1  purchased  two  drakes  and 
eight  ducks  (Imperial  Pekins).  I  decided  to 
keep  a  strict  account  with  them,  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  see  if  there  was  "any  money  in 
ducks;"  the  year  is  up  to-day  and' I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  think  the  in- 
vestment a  good  one,  and  shall  keep  a  larger 
flock  next  year.  I  have  just  finished  making 
up  the  account  and  taking  account  of  stock. 
This  is  the  statement. 

Ducks  purchased  July  16th  1889  were  ten  ;  num- 
ber of  nock  July  16th,  1890,  were  94 ;  increase.84 ; 
number  of  ducklings  hatched,  138 ;  number  sold, 
34;  number  dead  and  missing,  20.  The  ducks 
began  to  lay  Oct.  15th,  and  to  date.  (July  24th), 
have  layed  1213  eggs,  an  average  of  151%  eggs 
each.  Sold  727  eggs,  receiving  for  them  $28.49, 
the  balance  being  used  at  home.  Value  of  stock 
on  hand  is  thirty  breeding  ducks,  $30;  sixty-nine 
ducklings,  $34  50.  total,  $64.50.  Cash  received  for 
eggs,  $28.49;  cash  received  for  ducklings,  $12; 
total  receipts,  $104.99.  Expenses  for  the  year 
were  as  follows:  Paid,  July  16th,  for  10  ducks, 
$10;  paid  for  feed,  $26;  paid  for  poultry  wire, 
$4  88;  total,  $40.88.  Receipts.  $104.99,  "minus 
expenses,  $40.88,  gives  a  profit  of  $64.11. 
I  make  no  charge  for  labor,  and  I  havefattended 
to  them  myself,  giving  them  only  time  enough 
for  feeding  and  keeping  their  quarters  clean.  I 
keep  them  confined  in  a  yard  seventy-five  feet 
square.  They  have  a  small  pond  of  pure  spring 
water,  and  enjoy  it.  Pekin  ducks  are  as  fond 
of  the  water  as  any  other  variety,  I  believe.  I 
feed  now  three  times  a  day,  as  I  think  the 
young  require  feeding  oftener  than  the  old 
ones.  Their  feed  is  two-thirds  wheat  bran,  one- 
third  yellow  meal,  one-tenth  of  the  bulk  graund 
meat,  and  one  tenth  sea-shells.  I  mix  with  sour 
milk  and  the  ducklings  grow  finely. 


Prefers  Wyandottes  and  Plt  mouth 
Rocks.— Mrs.  Dr.  B.  Atkinson,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana: — "We  are  experimenting  with  poultry 
on  our  town  lot  since  last  October.  Have  a  few 
Mongrels.  Our  pride  and  preference,  after  try- 
ing other  kinds,  are  the  Wyandottes  and  trie 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Have  hatched  with  natural 
gas  with  an  incubator,  with  very  successful  re- 
sults. I  have  succeeded  in  hatching  a  White 
Wyandotte,  which  is  now  ten  weeks  old,  crow- 
ing. We  could  not  do  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  as  we  have  gained  so  much  valuable 
information  from  it," 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
.•  out : "though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
!  permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
.  interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.    Every  letter 
:  should  be  read.] 

A  Big  Incubator  Hatch.— Wm.  Horn,  Ritz- 
ville,  Wash.— 1  hatched  117  chicks  from  130  eggs 
•■with  the  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  this  season. 

Cure  for  Big  Crop.— W.  H.  Logan,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C— "I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very 
i  much,  and  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers, 
that  I  have  cured  t  wo  or  three  chickens  of  "big 
crop"  by  making  them  swallow  a  little  lard." 

The  Best.— G.  W.  Pressell,  Derry,  Pa.— I  wish 
to  say  a  word  for  The  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
.  have  only  received  three  numbers  yet,  and  I 
would  not  take  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription 
for  them  if  I  could  not  replace  them.  It  is  the 
best  poultry  paper  printed. 

Lawn  Grass  for  Winter.— Wm .  Shaw, 
.Bethel.  Ct. — "My  clover  cutter  is  a  lawn  mower. 
I  let  the  clover  dry  a  little,  then  rake  up,  and 
finish  drying  in  the  heaps.  I  let  it  get  thorough- 
ly dry,  and  pack  it  in  barrels  for  winter  use. 
"The  hens  will  eat  it  all  up." 

Chicago  Prices.— .T.  B.  Huntley,  Marion, 
Indiana.— I  am  a    beginner    in    the  poultry 

'business.  I  am  raising  a  few  broilers  in  brood- 
ers this  summer,  and  have  just  shipped  iny  first 
lot  to  Chicago,  and  received'  the  highest  mark  et 

'price  on  that  day,  June  11th.,  21  cents  a  pound. 

Good  Hatching.— George  Van  Valin,  Battle 

•  Creek,  Mich.— "We  are  in  the  chicken  business 
for  pleasure.  Have  about  300  young  chicks, 

.most  of  them  hatched  by  incubator  of  our  own 
make,  after  your  style,  and  she  is  a  dandy.  We 
'have  no  home  market  for  chicks.  They  are  only 
"worth  $2,50  per  dozen  dressed." 

Heavy  Ducklings.— A.Young,  Fort  Plain,  N. 
*Y.— "I  have  been  taking  the  Poultry  Kkepek 
since  January.  1890.  and  could  not  do  without 
it.  I  have  a  pair  of  Pekin  Ducks  that  are  past 
■"two  months  old,  and  they  weigh  eight  and  a  half 
■pound*.  How  is  that  for  a  new  beginner.  Have 
made  me  a  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  and  like 
dt  very  much." 

Poultry  in  California— J. C C, Wildomer. 
California.— "We  are  having  fair  prices  here  in 
California.  Large  broilers  $3.00,  hens  $5.00  per 
dozen, mud  eggs  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
dozen.  Poultry  generally  is  doing  well,  though 
.-in  many  places  they  are  deprived  of  green  food 
iSrom  July  to  October.  I  cut  corn  and  alfalfa  in 
imy  feed  cutter  for  mine. 

A  Boys  Work—  O.  B.  Whitfnrd,  Jr.,  Butte 
•City,  Montana. — "I  am  onty  fifteen  years  old, 

but  have  bred  poultry  for  eight  years.  I  raise 
the  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  and  seven 
*liens,  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  19th  of  May, 

laved  210  eggs.  How  is    that    for   a  boy  ? 

Have  taken  three  papers  but  I  like  the  Poultry 

■Keeper  the  best  of  them  all." 

No  More  Bottom  Heat.— D.  M.  Palmer.Port 
•Chester,  N.  Y— Have  had  splendid  success  with, 
•young  chicks  so  far,  this  season.  That  is,  with 
"those  that  the  rats  have  not  killed.  By  way  of 
an  experiment  I  built  a  brooder  last  February, 
and  have  had  the  best  luck  so  far  that  I  ever 
'.had  before.  Will  send  you  drawings  and  plan 
of  the  same  if  you  wish.  It  is  arranged  for  top 
heat.  No  more  bottom  heat  brooders  for  me. 
■.[Please  do  so.— Ed.] 

A  Good  Profit— J.  H.  Dewey,  E.  Putney, 
~Vt. —  'I  en  joy  reading  your  paper,  and  also  tak- 
ing care  of  chickens,  for  they  pay  me  a  hand- 
some profit.  Thirty  hens  paid  me  a  net  profit  of 
$47  for  the  past  year.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
•said  about  your  incubators,  but.  have  never  seen 
a  description  of  them .  I  am  a  carpenter  and  if  I 
could  see  a  description  of  one  I  should  try  to 
make  and  use  one.  (It  is  in  July,  1887,  Poul- 
jky  Keeper. — Fd.) 

Broody  Leghorns  Frank  Ballou,  Newark, 

•  Ohio. — "We  take  as  much  interest  in  our  chick- 
peas and  their  welfare  as  we  do  in  any  part  of 

■  our  business ;  and  we  try  to  have  everything 

•  convenient  and  up  to  the  times.  Leghorns  and 
Silver  Wyandottes  are  our  favorites.  But  who 

•  can  beat  this:  We  have  two  R.C.B.Leghorn  hens. 

■  one  year  old  last  month,  (June),  which  set  and 

■  iiate'hed  a  fine  brood  of  chicks,  each,  and  both 
are  doing  fine  and  make  excellent  mothers. 

Success  from  the  First.— R.  G.  Stephens' 
"'  Buekfield,  Me,— "This  spring  I  made  two  incuba" 

tors,  from  plans  you  sent  me,  and  have  hatched 
-about  800  chicks,  and  have  had  to  keep  them 

warm  the  best  way  I  could,  not  having  previ- 
ously arranged  brooders  or  houses  for  them. 
"The" eldest  ones  are  now  crowing,  are  worth 
-afty  cents  in  the  market,  and  have  not  cost  but 
'Sen  to  fifteen  cents  each.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  100 
,-.x.cres  and  have  plenty  of  room  for  yards. 


A  Very  Small  Egg.— C.  H.  Stone.  David 
City,  Neb.— "I  saw  in  your  June  Poultry 
Keeper  an  item  from"  one,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hood, 
of  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  headed  "A  Small  Egg." 
I  have  a  hen's  egg,  layed  by  one  of  my  half-bred 
Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock,  that  weighs  two 
drachms  and  forty-five  grains.  I  think  I  have 
him  down.  This  egg  was  weighed  on  three  dif- 
ferent scales.  Can  this  weight  be  lowered  by  any 
of  our  many  friends  of  the  Poultry  Keeper? 
Your  paper  is  a  welcome  visitor  at  my  house. 

Crop  Bound  Perhaps.— Daniel  Behm,  Bloom- 
ville.  Ohio:— "I  have  been  reading  much  about 
chicken  cholera  and  of  different  kings  of  cures, 
so  I  will  give  you  my  last  remedy.  1  have  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  that. took  the  cholera.  I  gave 
them  different  kinds  of  medicine,  but  they  did 
no  good,  so  I  concluded  I  would  try  a  new  plan. 
I  opened  their  crops  and  took  all  the  stuff  out. 
and  got  warm  water,  washed  out  the  crops,  and 
closed  them  up.  and  gave  strong  coffee  and  they 
are  well  again."   [It  was  crop-bound— Ed] 

Good  work  by  a  Beginner— Warehouse 
Point,  Ct.,  vv.  W.  Denison.— I  am  a  subscriber 
for  The  Poultry  Keeper  since  the  firstof  Jan- 
uary, and  would  not  do  without  it  at  any  price 
It  has  taught  me  how  to  feed  hens  to  not  only 
get  eggs,  but  fertile  eggs,  so  that  I  hatched  out 
210  chicks  from  240  eggs.  One  Rooster  and 
twenty-eight  hens  have  been  sold,  some  of  them 
for  thirty  cents  per  pound,  weighing  two  pounds 
at  twelve  weeks  old,  hand  raised.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  those  hatched.  How  is  that  for  a  begin- 
ner? 

Invented  His  Tncubator.— J.  P.  Geiger. 
Orwigsburg.  Pa. — I  am  a  new  subscriber  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper  but  a  short  time,  and  I  like  it 
very  much,  and  I  think  it  should  find  its  way  in 
every  family  throughout  the  world  as  far  as 
poultry  exists.  Five  years  ago  I  became  interest- 
ed in  the  poultry  business,  but  at  that  time  Iliad 
not  been  settled  down,  but  now  I  have  eight 
acres  of  land,  sloping  towards  the  southeast,  so 
I  think  that  would  be  a  nice  place  for  a  small 
poultry  farm,  but  not  without  the  assistance  of 
your  valuable  paper  and  your  book  No  3. 
Having  received  circulars  of  different  parties 
that  make  incubators,  and  every  party  claimed 
their  make  to  be  Hie  best,  but '  each  one  con- 
structed of  a  different  principle  from  the  other, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  make  to  buy,  so 
I  went  to  work  and  constructed  one  of  my  own 
principles,  entirely  different  from  any  of  those. 
It  is  at  200-egg  capacity,  and  self  regulating.  I 
have  it  now  "running  five  days,  with  ninety-six 
eggs,  the  average  heat  being'103  degrees.  I  have 
also  made  a  brooder,  for  a  friend  of  mine,  which 
gave  the  best  of  satisfaction..  My  object  is  to 
raise  as  many  chickens  as  I  can  to  lay  next  sum- 
mer. 


A  Good  Average  Laying. 

W.  H.  FISH,  MOTLEY,  MINN. 

I  have  only  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
two  months.'  but  I  think  it  good,  and  prefer  it  to 
any  other.  I  am  raising  poultry  for  what  there 
"is  in  them.  I  have  sixty-two  hens  and  pullets, 
and  eight  roosters,  but  do  not  use  them  all. 
What  I  am  coming  at  is  this."  How  will  I  make 
them  set.  The  sixty-two,  since  the  2nd  day  of 
April,  up  to  the  22nd,  have  layed  sevenry-eight 
and  one-fourth  dozen  eggs,  which  brought  me 
$11.75.  and  I  have  paid  for  feed  $1.55.  Now  I 
want  to  know  if  this  is  a  good  average.  I  have 
had  thirty-one  hens  shut  up  all  this  time.  My 
feed  in  ground  corn  and  oats,  one-third  and 
two-thirds,  bran,  with  milk,  meat,  vegetables, 
and  wheat  screenings.  Now  if  I  haven't  tired 
you  too  much  with  this  I  will  come  again  and 
give  names  of  breeds,  and  which  is  best. 

[Your  average  is  good.  There  is  no  way  of 
compelling  hens  to  sit.— Ed.] 


Perdue  on  Comparison. 

Mr.  George  Perdue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has 
created  quite  an  interest  in  the  matter  of  judg- 
ing by  comparison  at  shows  instead  of  by  the 
score  card  system.  In  the  following  letter  he 
ably  presents  his  reasons: 

All  must  admit  that  the  determination  of  the 
difference  between,  and  of  the  improvement  in, 
must  be  by  comparison,  and 


accused  of  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  On  the  contrary  they  are 
working  .for  the  only  principle  that  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  should,  be  founded 
upon.  The  score  card  system,  as  now  applied, 
is  ignoring  it.  and  the  advocates  of  the  card 
have  become  bold  enough  to  abuse  comparison. 
If  the  members  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation do  not  demand  that  comparison  be  the 
kev  note  on  which  to  determine  its  laws 
it  cannot  prosper.  Was  not  the  score  card  de- 
vised to  assist  comparison,  and  how  many 
judges  are  applying  it  in  this  way.  Each  judge 
has  a  "penalty  to  fit  the  crime."  How  many 
birds  would  score  ninety  to  day  if  each  section 
was  cut  in  comparison  with  the  best  developed 
section  in  each  class.  If  any  bird  that  scores 
ninety-three  under  the  present  system  of  scor- 


ing will  not  score  the  same  in  comparison  with 
the  best  developed  section  in  the  class,  then  the 
score  card  is  a  failure.  As  each  year  comes 
and  goes  we  have  been  promised  improve- 
ment. Some  have  called  for  more 
time.  Others  say,  "Bend  your  efforts  to  perfect 
the  present  system."  Why  is  it,  that  when  the 
A.  P.  A.  is  receiving  the  reports  of  the  different 
committees  at  the  meetings  called  to  revise  the 
Standard,  that  you  never  see  a  specimen— not 
even  a  feather— brought  into  the  room  ?  The 
trouble  is  that  Standard-making,  compared  with 
Nature's  most  beautiful  developments,  is  one 
thing,  and  Standard-making,  to  apply  to  our 
present  system,  is  decidedly  another  thing.  One 
calls  for  the  best,  and  the  other  for  a 
fair  specimen  on  which  to  attach  a  card, 
signed,  stamped,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
judge,  and  endorsed  by  the  society.  Every  bird 
to  win  a  first  prize  must  score  ninety.  How 
many  birds  would  score  ninety  if  comparison 
should  determine  it.  I  have  never  yet  seen  that 
Light  Brahma  that  would  score  ninety,  or  was 
within  one-tenth  of  perfection.  At  least  ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  birds  should  score  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five.  It  may  appear  to  the  amateur  as 
being  reasonable,  but  how  any  breeder  can  look 
his  cards  over  and  compare  the  score  card 
valuations  with  years  of  practical  experience  and 
study,  and  not  feel  that  his  opinions  and  score 
card  valuations  were  wide  apart,  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  To  me  it  seems 
apparent  that  it  is  time  some  effort 
was  made  to  bring  about  a  more  reliable 
and  better-founded  basis  to  determine  merit 
than  is  now  in  use.  To  the  eye  of  a  thorough 
breeder  good  birds  are  very  scarce,  hard  to  pro- 
duce, and  breeders  value  them  very  highly. 
Under  one  present  system  of  scoring  a  valuation 
is  fixed  on  birds  that  lead  thousands  of  amateurs 
to  believe  that  they  are  purchasing  something 
that  is  almost  as  good  as  the  winner.  I  tell  you, 
my  friend,  that  little  "almost"  is  mighty  hard 
for  a  breeder  to  get  over,  but  a  score  "card  gets 
out  of  it  very  easily,  and  the  value  it  has  fixed 
on  thousands  of  birds  is  what  will  eventually 
overthrow  our  present  system  of  scoring.  No 
doubt  the  advocates  of  comparison  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  abused  by  those  who 
look  upon  the  case  from  a  speculative  point  of 
view.  It  helps  sell  poor  specimens,  quite  re- 
lieves the  breeder,  and  throws  the  blame  on  the 
judge,  but  everything  that  is  founded  on  specu- 
lation finds  its  level,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  score  card,  as  now  applied,  must  take  its 
turn  with  the  rest.  The  only  way  I  can  see  that 
one  bird  can  be  put  over  another",  and  improve- 
ment be  determined  is  by  comparison.  It  has 
many  advantages  over  our  present  system,  and 
as  it  has  become  a  live  subject,  let  'us  have  a 
free  discussion  on  it.  not  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment but  in  hopes  of  bringing  about  improve- 
ment in  the  awarding  of  prizes. 

Mr.  Perdue  is  sustained  by  the  system  prac- 
ticed in  England,  and  his  own  experience  has 
shown  him  many  faults  to  point  out  in  the  score- 
card  system.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  to  test 
and  prove  all  things,  and  as  it  has  been  decided 
to  judge  the  next  New  York  show  by  compari- 
son, it  is  only  proper  that  all  join  in  and  give  it 
a  trial.  If  it  proves  a  failure  it  will  die  a  natural 
death  but  if  it  is  an  improvement,  then  breeders 
should  learn  that  fact.  No  harm  can  be  done  in 
endeavoring  to  seek  the  best'  method.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  any  animosity  in  the  matter. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial,  as  it  must  stand  on  its  merits. 


Color  of  Young  White  Plymouth  Rooks. 

Mr.  Herbert  White,  Keytesville,  Mo.,  writes 
us  the  following,  which  he  says  he  received  from 
a.breeder  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks: 

The  legs  and  beak  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
should  be  yellow,  but  some  will  show  slaty  or 
willow  lpgs  while  young,  but  color  will  improve 
as  they  mature. 

The  breeder  is  correct.  We  have  seen  chicks 
of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  show  dark  in  some  of 
the  plumage,  and  yet  they  were  white  when 
matured.  The  slrght  indications  of  dark  color 
indicate  them  to  be  from  Whites  that  were  true 
sports  of  the  Barred.  The  legs  of  pullets  often 


every  living  thin„ 

why  should  the  advocates  of  comparison  be<>sllow  ciafkj  uut  they  become  lighter  as  they  ma- 


ture. Chicks  of  Black  breeds  are  sometimes 
nearly  one-half  white,  and  such  chicks  areas 
black  as  any  when  they  are  grown. 


Mr.  James  Tankersley',  Jr.,  Sandy  Point, 
Texas,  writes  that  he  got  eighty-six  per  cent,  of 
chicks,  without  a  particle  of  moisture,  the 
weather  also  being  hot  and  dry.  He  only 
opened  the  incubator  once  the  first  week,  twice 
the  second  week,  and  no  more  until  the  twen- 
tieth day.  He  did  not  cool  the  eggs  two  minutes 
all  together.  The  incubator  (Eureka)  turned 
the  eggs  itself.  This  upsets  some  of  the  cooling 
and  moisture  theories. 
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How  the  tiape  Worm  Works. 

Messrs.  Win.  Bust  &  Sons,  Ne  w  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  kindly  allow  us  to  use  the  illustration  here 
given,  which  our  readers  will  understand  at  a 
glance.  The  firm  has  long  been  the  proprietors 
of  Haven's  Climax  condition  powder,  which  they 
5  show  by  testimonials,  to  be  excellent  for  chicks 


Fig.  I. 


Fig  2. 


Fig.  1.— A  pair  of  Gape  Worms 
fixed  to  the  mucus  membrane.  M. 
male,  F.  female.  Fig.  3.— Trachea 
open  showing-  the  worms  fixed  to 
the  mucus  membrane. 


•/affected  with  gapes.  Our  object  here  is  to  give 
the  readers  a  knowledge  of  how  the  gape  worm 

.attaches  itself  to  the  wind  pipe.  In  our  March, 
1887,  Poultry  Keeper,  we  give  four  columns 

K>n  gapes,  whieh  also  appears  in  our  book  Poul- 

■  try  Keeper  Special. 

liaising-  Poultry  Cheaply. 

The  poultry,  product  on  the  farm  is  not  valued 
.as  it  should  be  because  much  of  it  is  regarded  as 
so  much  gain  without  compensation  therefor. 
If  the  liens  lay,  and  pay  a  profit,  so  much  the 
better,  but  if  not  profitable  they  are  allowed  as 
a  matter  of  custom.  It  is  doubtful  if  many 
farmers  are  able  to  state  how  much  they  have 
derived  from  poultry.  The  proverbial  well- 
filled  basket,  that  keeps  over  the  winter,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  bring  in  the 
cash,  will  continue  to  do  good  service,  but  until 
the  farmer  realizes  the  fact  that  he  is  overlook- 
ing a  source  of  profit  that  could  be  made  larger, 
and  of  greater  advantage,  he  will  unknowingly, 
turn  his  attention  in  other  directions  which  re- 
quire more  labor  and  outlay  without  the  corres- 
ponding profit. 

If  we  claim  that  as  many  dollars  can  be  made, 
and  at  as  little  outlay,  with  poultry,  as  with 
other  stock,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  no  labor 
is  required.  When  the  farmer  reaches  that 
stage  at  which  he  expects  to  derive  something 
from  nothing  he  will  linger  long  before  his  ex- 
pectations can  be  realized,  yet,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  the  hens  are  managed  on 
many  farms,  they  seem  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  nearer  to  that  degree  of 
■"profitable  negligence"  than  anything  else. 
When,  however,  the  farmer  determines  to  make 
-everything  on  the  farm  pay,  he  derives  a  greater 
profit  from  poultry,  in  proportion  to  cost,  than 
from  anything  else  and  once  realizing  that  fact 
lie  is  not  satisfied  until  he  contrives  some 
.method  by  which  the  profits  may  be  increased 
and  the  expenses  diminished  to  the  minimum 
point. 

The  management  of  poultry  should  be  done 
with  a  view  to  the  seasons.  If  the  hens  require 
more  attention  in  winter  the  farmer  will  en- 
deavor to  keep  them  in  a  condition  to  secure  as 
many  eggs,  at  a  period  when  prices  are  high,  as 
possible,  and  when  the  winter  passes  by,  and 
vegetation  is  plentiful,  he  will  endeavor  to  feed 
them  in  the  cheapest  manner,  by  utilizing  those 
articles  of  food  that  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
value  except  to  the  hens.  The  number  of  eggs 
secured  by  the  waste  products,  especially  in 
summer,  is  large,  and  the  hens  should  be  given 
every  privilege  to  convert  such  into  a  salable 
product.  The  insects,  grass,  pickings  of  the 
manure,  waste  grain,  and  refuse  scraps  from 
the  house,  should  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
grain  or  other  more  valuable  food. 

On  large  farms,  where  there  is  ample  range, 
the  geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  hens  are  invalu- 
able, and  they  will  produce  a  large  amount  of 
meat  and  eggs  at  almost  no  cost  at  all  in  sum- 
mer, but  more  so  if  they  are  made  comfortable 
at  night  and  their  condition  be  made  thrifty. 
More  work  is  bestowed  on  one  cow  during  a 
year  than  her  entire  product,  deducting  cost  of 
food,  is  worth,  if  she  is  not  up  to  standard  re- 
quirements, but  the  same  labor,  if  given  to  a 
nock  of  poultry,  is  sure  to  be  reimbursed  and  a 
profit  secured  as  well. — Mirror. 


Feeding  sulphur  to  fowls  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  their  eggs  is  a  favorite  fad  with  many 
writers.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  follow  such  a 
practice,  as  sulphur  is  a  dangerous  irritant,  and 
should  never.be  used  in  a  poultry  house  except 
Jor  fumigation. 


A  Neglected  Source  of  Profit, 

It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  regretted  that  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  in 
the  matter  of  raising  fowls.  They  are, by  many, 
considered  a  nuisance,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  such,  if  not  properly  managed. 
The  enterprising  farmer  will  readily  recognize 
the  importance  of  stocking  his  farm  with  fine 
and  pure-bred  animals,  and  will  deny  himself 
and  family  many  pleasures, and  even  necessaries, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  this  stock.  But  it  seems 
to  never  strike  him  that  he  could,  by  a  compara- 
tively trifling  outlay  of  money,  unite  with  his 
stock  raising  a  business  apparently  trifling,  and 
to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  man  accustomed  to 
associating  large  profits  with  heavy  cattle  and 
immense  hogs,  work  fit  only  for  boys.  This  may 
be  in  a  measure  correct,  for  poultry  breeding  is 
a  work  both  light  and  profitable— better  suited 
to  women  than  is  most  cutdoor  work.  It  may 
seem  an  absurd  statement,  but  it  is  based  on 
the  experience  of- practical  poultry  breeders, 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  profits  is  to  be  made 
in  a  year  from  an  investment  in  poultry  than  in 
any  other  live  stock.  In  this  country,  which  is 
filling  up  so  rauidly,  where  people  are  already, 
elbowing  each  other  and  clamoring  for  more 
room,  it  seems  wisdom,  forsmall  farmers  espec- 
ially, to  fill  up  their  limited  space  with  the  kind 
of  live  stock  which  occupies  the  least  room  and 
gives  the  quickest  returns.  Aside  from  all  ques- 
tions of  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  occupation, 
there  is  the  effect  on  the  health  of  a  family  rear- 
ed on  a  diet  so  luxurious,  yet  so  pure,  as  an  ex- 
tensive poultry  yard  would  afford ;  compare  such 
a  family  with  one  whose  chief  flesh  food  is  pork, 
andvvhere  eggs  are  regarded  as  a  positive  luxury  ; 
the  difference  will  be  very  great  and  much  in 
favor  of  the  egg  consumers,  both  "mentally  and 
physically.  The  French  have  long  been  consid- 
ered a  race  of  epicures,  and  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  their  most  mysterious  and  delicious 
dishes  may  be  traced  to  eggs  or  the  flesh  of  the 
fowls  they  are  such  adepts  in  breeding.  In  no 
other  country  is  there  such  an  amount  of  skill, 
labor  and  capital  invested  in  this  business.  The 
average  American,  whose  motto  is  "hurry  up," 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  patient  working  of  these 
people  at  a  branch  of  industry  which  he  disdains, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  require  an 
immense  tract  of  land  and  a  comfortable  fortune 
to  start.  This  is  a  question  which  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  every  intelligent  farmer 
or  small  land-holder.  With  the  business  of 
breeding  fine  hogs  and  cattle,  give  the  poultry 
interest  a  fair  showing,  and  in  a  year  or  so  it 
will  be  found, with  good  man*gement,to  be  very 
profitable. — American  Stockman. 


"For  the  Money  That's  in  It." 

When  we  read  that  a  man  is  in  the  poultry 
business  not  for  the  pleasure,  but  for  the  dollars 
and  cents  that  is  in  it,  we  set  him  down  as  no 
fancy  chicken-man. 

Expressions  having  the  above  import  are  often 
seen  in  print;  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  boast,  and 
our  advice  is:  look  out  for  that  man!  The  thor- 
oughbred poultry  business  cannot  be  a  success- 
ful one  in  the  hands  of  any  man  whose  aims  are 
directed  to  money  making  alone;  he  must  find 
pleasure  in  the  business,  as  well  to  be  able  to 
bring  about  results  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
h'is  patrons. 

We  do  not  charge  such  men  with  dishonesty, 
but  with  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  right  direction 
to  be  able  to  produce  and  furnish  aspiring  poul- 
trymen  with  the  quality  of  stock  they  may  de- 
mand, and  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule,  that 
poultry  breeders,  who  disregard  the  pleasure, 
often  times  styled  "fun"  in  the  business,  but  are 
in  it  for  the  dollars  and  cents  alone,  are  not  the' 
class  of  men  who  can  admire  a  fine  specimen 
for  his  complete  points  and  grand  style  alone, 
as  a  breeder,  but  only  so  far  as  the  amount  he 
will  bring  in  eash.  Others  just  as  big  suit  them 
just  as  well  for  breeding  purposes,  hence, 
money  robs  them  of  their  best  specimens,  and 
their  patrons  are  supplied  with  stock  of  a  lower 
grade. 

This  class  of  poultrymen  belong  with  the 
market  class;  they  know  a  big  fowl,  they  ad- 
mire them  for  their  weight,  and  here  their 
sphere  of  usefulness  may  be  rounded  out  ;  the 
'•fun"  or  pleasure  in  tlie  business  may  be  ad- 
vantageously .dropped,  hard  work  can  take  its 
place.'and  they  can  have  an  opportunity  m  this 
field  to  see  how  much  chicken  meat  they  can 
produce  with  a  certain  number  of  dollars 
worth  of  grain,  and  no  one  will  be  misled  by 
their  posing  as  fancy  poultrymen.— Fanciers 
Gazette. 


Feeding  Ducklings. 


We  have  been  asked  how  to  feed  growing 
ducklings,  and  as  our  experience  is  quite  limited 
having  but  once  made  the  attempt,  and,  then, 
with  poor  success,  we  have  copied  the  following 
ivom  Maine  Farmer ,  as  it  indicates  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  viz: 

For  rapid  growth  with  ducklings  they  must 
be  confined  in  small  pens,  and  these  should  be 
changed  frequently,  before  the  ground  is  soiled. 
Plenty  of  gravel  and  grass  should  be  prorided, 
for  these  are  necessary.  The  food  should  be 


stimulating,  yet  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  creature.  Bread  or 
cracker  crumbs  soaked  in  milk,  w  ith  a  small 
quantity  of  finely  chopped,  hard  boiled  eggs, 
should  lormihe  food  for  the  first  day  or  two. 
Then  add  cooked  vegetables,  also  a  mixed  grain 
ration,  oats,  wheat,  corn,  with  a  little  linseed 
and  meat  scraps.  Nearly  every  breeder  has  a 
system  of  his  own,  which  he  finds  most  valuable. 
Corn  meal  is  not  a  good  food  for  ducklings,  save 
when  used  in  a  combination.  It  is  too  heating 
and  irritating.  Take  thirty  pounds  each  of 
corn,  shorts  and  oats,  and  grind  together,  and 
add  five  percent  of  linseed  and  five  of  meat 
scraps.  Mix  a  portion  of  this  with  skimmed 
milk  and  cook  thoroughly,  and  after  twenty- 
four  hours  pound  or  grind,  and  feed  dry  or 
mixed  with  cooked  vegetables,  especially  tur- 
nips. The  thorough  cooking  of  food  is  a  benefit 
to  the  lender  ducklings,  though  adding  nothing 
to  its  nutritive  value.  Give  milk  to  drink,  and 
fresh  water.  Feed  regularly  and  often,  but 
allow  nothing  to  remain  and  sour  in  the  pens  or 
dishes.  Try  this  and  report  results.  Fresh  fish 
is  good  for  growing  duche  or  chicks,  but  should 
be  cooked  and  mixed  with  the  other  food.  The 
troubles  arrive  from  excessive  feeding,  or  im- 
proper feeding  of  a  single  element  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others. 


Poultry  in  Small  Yards. 

To  the  readers  of  the  .Farmer  who  live  in  cities 
and  villages  I  wish  to  say  that  an  unbounded 
range  is  not  strictly  necessary  in  order  to  suc- 
oeed  with  poultry:  but  if  an  unlimited  range  is 
not  a  necessity,  it  certainly  is  a  convenience, and 
where  fowls  are  confined  to  close  quarters  their 
owner  must  be  familiar  enough  with  their  habits 
to  know  what  is  essential  to  their  health,  and  be 
willing  to  supply  their  wants  with  promptness 
and  regularity. 

A  constant  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water,  and 
clean,  dry,  well-ventilated  roosting-places  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of  poultry, 
and  perhaps  the  neglect  of  these  two  important 
matters  destroys  more  fowls  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  They  are  left  to  eat  snow, 
drink  from  filthy  puddles,  or  do  without  water, 
and  the  roosting  places,  through  neglect,  become 
harbors  for  vermin,  and  the  wonder  is  that  so 
few  fowls  die. 

Lime  and  vegetable  food  are  also  necessary,  if 
hens  are  expected  to  produce  eggs.  I  think  old 
mortar  is  one  of  the  best  forms  in  which  lime 
can  be  furnished.  Cabbage  leaves,  raw  potatoes, 
and  cloyer  are  convenient  forms  of  vegetable 
food.  Bits  of  fresh  meat  and  all  kinds  of  table 
scraps  are  highly  relished  by  hens  at  all  times. 

Last  summer  I  kept  six  Plymouth  Rock  pullets 
and  one  cockerel  in  a  yard  only  about  two  rods 
square,  and  during  a  confinement  of  ninety  days 
they  furnished  360  eggs,  an  average  of  four  eggs 
each  day,  and  this  satisfactory  result  was  at- 
tained by  judicious  feeding,  by  keeping  them 
from  vermin,  and  attending  to  their  wants  and 
comfort.  Without  these  you  needn't  look  for 
profits  from  your  fowls.— Indiana  Farmer. 


Brother  Braden's  Reflections. 

A  louse  can  not  be  the  parent  of  a  worm  r.ny 
more  than  a  bird  can  produce  a  tadpole.— Poul- 
try Yard. 

But  all  this  doesn't  prevent  a  worm  from 
turning  into  a  butterfly.  As  Mortimer  would 
say,  if  a  worm  can  turn  into  a  butterfly,  why 
can't  a  louse  turn  into  a  worm  ?  The  thing  may 
happen  next  year, 

Golden  Essence  of  a  Thousand  eggs"  is  a 
high  soundine  name  for  a  certain  manufacture 
of  egg  food.  That  name  is  enough  !— Fanciers' 
Gazette. 

Now  what  is  the  matter  with  Benjamin 
Nebuchadnezzar  Pierce?  Let  us  see:  Can  it 
be  that  the  advertisement  of  that  "certain  man- 
ufacture" doesn't  appear  in  the  Gazette  f— 
Ohio  Poidtry  Journal. 


A  Few  Questions. 


Mrs.  L.  Kilgore,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  asks  a 
jw  questions  which  are  presented  for  the  bene- 
t  of  all  interested:  She  says: 
1.  Will  you  please  tell  if  July  is  the  proper 
me  for  hens  to  shed ;  if  it  is  not  tell  me  tin 
auseof  their' feathers  dropping  off?  2.  Whal 
is  the  cause  of  hen's  eating  wet  dirt  when  they 
get  plenty' of  food  ;  thev  do  not  get  any  meat ;  n 
that  the  cause  ?  3.  Will  an  incubator  do  better 
...  a  cellar  than  in  a  room  ?  4.  What  can  spongia 
be  bought  for  ? 

1.  Hens  moult  at  all  periods,  it  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  hen.  2.  Cause  may  be  lack  of  grit,  or 
it  may  even  be  a  habit.  3.  Either  place  will 
answer,  providing  it  is  of  even  temperature.  4. 
It  is  usually  sold  in  small  vials,  either  as  a  tinct- 
ure or  in  pellets. 
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Correspondence. .  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  coucise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  com  muni  cat  ions  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  MUST  he 
addressed  to 

The  poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 

We  take  postage  stamps  for  subscription. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  conies  early  in  the 
month. 

Buy  your  breeding  stock  before  winter  or  you 
will  pay  more  for  your  birds. 

There  are  not  as  many  failures  with  incuba- 
tors as  with  keeping  hens. 

Lice  are  still  active.  Lice  and  poultry  cannot 
be  kept  on  the  same  farm. 

The  Wilmington,  Del.,  show  promises  to  be  a 
grand  success. 

Only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  this  paper.  Only 
sixty  cents  with  Farmers1  Magazine. 


The  Practical  Poultryman,  Whitney's. Point, 
N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  poultry  journals. 

Try  some  of  our  hound  volumes.  They  are 
worth  ten  times  their  cost. 


Failures— fat  hens,  lice,  leaky  roofs,  filthy 
yards,  grain  three  times  a  day. 

Read  the  letter  of  Mr,  Geo.  Perdue,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  on  judging  by  comparison. 

How  to  test  eggs  is  described  on  second  page 
of  this  number.  Take  our  advice  and  paste  it 
up,  or  save  the  paper. 

The  publishers  of  the  Homeopathic  book  in- 
form us  that  the  price  is  fifty  cents,  not  twenty- 
five,  as  we  erroneously  stated. 

This  is  a  poultry  paper.  Dogs,  pigeons,  rab- 
bits, and  pet  stock  have  no  place  here.  We 
wish  to  tell  you  all  we  can  about  poultry. 

Send  us  all  the  names  you  can  of  parties  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  so  that  we  can  send  out  sam- 
ple copies. 

If  you  do  not  see  your  article  in  this  paper  it 
means  that  it  got  to  us  a  little  late,  and  will  be 
in  next  issue.  Every  reader  welcome. 

f  The  veteran  Sharp  Butterfield  has  charge  of 
the  poultry  department  of  the  Detroit  Interna- 
tional Fair,  which  ends  Sept.  5th. 

The  Charleston  Show  will  be  held  January 
13th  to  17th,  inclusive.  Mr.  Ross  A.  Smith, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  is  Secretary. 

The  best  floors  for  a  brooder  house  is  a  subject 
for  consideration.  Give  your  opinions.  Also 
for  poultry  houses. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  holds  her  show  Sept.  8th  to 
12th,  inclusive.  Address  T.  Farrer  Rackham, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  is  Superintendent. 


If  you  fail  to  get  your  paper,  write  us.  Uncle 
Sam  makes  many  mistakes  in  the  mails. 

When  such  a  paper  as  the  New  York  Mail 
and  Express  appropriates  poultry  articles  with- 
out credit  it  is  time  to  pause  and  wonder. 

We  do  not  wish  our  readers  to  mistake  the 
bowel  complaints  that  afflict  fat  hens  for  cholera. 
Cholera  may  be  known  by  the  intense  thirst  of 
fowls.  It  is  one  of  the  surest  signs. 

Don't  send  us  a  question  on  a  postal  card  to 
get  a  reply  by  mail.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  pay 
postage  for  your  own  information  neither  can 
we,  though  we  give  the  paper  and  envelope. 

Charleston  will  have  a  rnardigras,  with  a 
gala  day  and  parade,  should  the  A.  P .  A.  meet 
there.  The  merchants  are  subscribing,  and  the 
prospects  are  bright. 

Wanted— an  essay  on  how  to  prevent  chicken 
stealing.  Form  associations  to  catch  the  thieves. 
One  man  can  do  nothing,  but  when  all  band  to- 
gether a  detective  can  be  employed. 

Tre  Western  Massachusetts  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  show  at  Springfield,  Dec. 
17th  to  20th,  inclusive.  Everything  will  be  done 
to  please,  and  entries  from  all  sections  invited. 

Greensville,  S.  C,  seems  to  be  pushing  mat. 
ters,  over  $1,500  having  been  subscribed  to  the 
capital  stock  of  her  poultry  association.  Her 
first  show  will  be  held  in  February  next. 

Don't  forget  the  Delaware  State  Fair,  to  be 
held  at  Dover  the  last  of  this  month.  Dover  al- 
ways has  good  displays  and  large  attendances. 
Delawareans  should  turn  out  in  force. 

Chicago  offers  $5  sweepstakes;  $5  breeding 
pens ;  $3  for  second  pen ;  $2  for  first  bird,  and  $1 
for  second.  Heavy  prizes.  Show,  Nov.  13th. 
Address  Mr.  Geo.  Reed,  Belvidere,  111. 

Begin  incubators  in  October.  Our  July,  1887, 
has  plans,  which  you  can  use.  If  successful  you 
can  then  get  some  of  the  manufactured  kinds. 
Send  for  plans,  try  what  you  can  do,  and  learn. 
We  do  not  sell  incubators  or  brooders. 

Peoria,  111.,  holds  her  show  Sept.  29th  to  Oct. 
3d,  witli  $3  first  prizes  and  $2  seconds.  She  had 
a  rousing  show  last  year.  Address  Mr.  Geo. 
Reed,  Superintendent  Poultry  Department,  Bel- 
videre, 111. 

All  quiet  along  the  lines  of  the  judges'  asso- 
ciation. It  served  to  give  some  of  its  members 
a  chance  to  "write  themselves  up"  in  all  the 
poultry  journals.  There  is  method  in  madness 
sometimes. 

The  American  Langahan  Club  will  issue  a 
catalogue  in  September— the  regular  fall  edi- 
tion—and it  will  be  of  value  to  all.  Communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Seaman,  Jericho,  New  York. 

Mr.  G.  H.  A.  Goodwin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has 
become  editor  of  Poultry  in  California,  a  poul- 
try journal  published  at  Los  Angeles,  and  one 
of  the  best  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  price  be- 
ing only  fifty  cents  a  year.  Write  Mr.  Goodwin 
for  a  sample  copy. 

New  York  holds  her  show  in  the  famous 
Madison  Garden,  Feb.  4th  to  10th,  inclusive, 
and  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
has  been  selected  to  superintend  again,  which 
is  alone  a  sufficient  security  for  a  "bang  up" 
show. 


In  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, poultry  is  taked.  The  farmer  gets  exemp- 
tion on  utensils,  mules,  horses,  and  cattle,  less 
than  a  year  old,  and  swine  and  sheep  less  than 
six  months  old,  but  the  tax  on  the  chicken  must 
be  paid. 


Express  charges  have  been  discussed  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  frequently.  There  is  no 
remedy  other  than  the  passage  of  a  parcels  post 
law,  which  will  permit  parties  to  send  by  post  or 
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by  express.  Express  companies  are  monopolies,, 
and  to  petition  them  only  makes  them  more  ar- 
rogant and  despotic.  But  some  men  even  oppose 
our  opposition  to  express  companies. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  hen  and  the 
incubator.  One  begins  to  hatch  about  March 
and  the  other  about  November.  A  hen  will  not 
sit  in  winter  (except  occasionally)  and  the  incu- 
bator is  useless  in  summer-  One  is  at  work  at 
one  season  and  one  at  another.  For  early  broil- 
ers the  incubator  is  a  necessity.  For  eggs  and 
spring  incubating  the  hen  is  superior. 

The  interstate  fair  at  Trenton,  N.  J.r  comes 
off  September  29th  to  October  3rd,  and  it  is  usu- 
ally a  large  affair,  the  poultry  department  being 
well  filled.  Mr.  Franklyn  Dye,  Trenton,  is. 
superintendent,  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Lewis, Gwinedd,. 
Pa.,  as  assistant.  Mr.  Lewis  will  have  charge. 
Larger  buildings  for  poultry  will  be  used  this- 
year.   

Big  Prizes  Offered  at  Chicago. 

The  Poultry  Show  (under  the  auspices  of  the~ 
Illinois  State  board  of  Agriculture)  at  Chicago, 
Nov.  13th  to  22d,  (same  time  and  place  as  Fatv 
Stock  Show)  offer  some  huge  prizes. 

It  gives  $25  for  the  largest  number  of  fowls,, 
not  less  than  four  varieties,  while  the  second 
largest  gets  $15. 

Largest  display  of  pigeons  $15,  second  $10, 
third  $5. 

Breeding  pens,  each  breed  $5  for  first,  second 
prize  $3.  Largest  number  of  each  breed  exhib- 
ited $5.  Cocks,  hens,  cockerels,  pullets,  $2  for 
first  prize,  and  $1  for  second.  Hamburghs,.. 
French  Black  Spanish,  Games,  and  Bantams  get 
the  usual  prizes  except  sweepstakes  and  pens. 

The  sweepstakes  prize  on  each  breed  is  $5  for 
largest  number  scoring  over  ninety. 

The  above  is  liberal.  A  breeding  pen  of  Leg- 
horns, for  instance,  may  win  $11,  and  assist  in 
winning  $5  more. 

Address  Mr.  George  Reed,  Belvidere,  111.. 
Turn  out  for  Chicago.  A  fair  and  square  deal, 
to  all.  . 

Small  Eggs  from  Large  Hens. 

In  some  flocks  a  large  number  of  double-yolk 
eggs  will  appear,  while  at  the  same  time  there- 
will  also  be  some  very  small  eggs.  The  whole- 
thing  is  explained  by  the  following  letter,  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Darden,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  who  writes r 

"I  have  some  Dark  Brahmas  that  have  been 
laying  unusually  small  eggs.  What  is  the  cause?" 

Now,  as  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this,  we 
read  on,  from  the  letter,  and  find  that  the  hens- 
are  too  fat,  for  Mr.  D.  says: 

"I  think  they  get  too  much  feed.  They  look 
healthy,  have  good  range,  plenty  of  water,  and 
everything  seems  to  be  all  right  but  the  eggs,, 
which  are  too  small  to  sell,  and  I  am  puzzled 
over  it." 

He  admits  that  his  hens  get  too  much  food,  yet 
he  was  looking  for  some  other  cause.  He  could 
see  no  reason  why  healthy,  well  fed  hens  should. 
lay  such  small  eggs,  so  he  looks  around  and. 
ascribes  the  cause  to  something  that  appeared 
to  him  to  have  an  effect,  and  further  writes : 

"Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  size  of 
eggs,  when  hens  have  green  grass  and  where 
they  do  not.  I  am  not  sure  about  it,  but  it  seems- 
to  me  that  I  can  not  ice  my  hens  lay  smaller 
eggs.  Now,  all  the  grain  food  is  given  up.  Am 
I  correct  in  this  ?" 

Thus  he  makes  the  mistake  of  increasing  the 
difficulty,  for  instead  of  compelling  his  hens  to- 
work,  and  get  all  their  food  from  the  green 
stuff,  and  withholding  all  grain,  he  shuts 
off  the  green  food  and  gives  more  grain.  Hens 
being  overfed  causes  disease  of  the  reproduc- 
tion organs,  by  clogging  them  with  fat,  the 
small  eggs  and  very  large  eggs  showing  that 
they  are  out  of  condition.  The  remedy  is  to- 
feed  nothing,  but  to  compel  the  hens  to  work 
and  scratch  for  all  they  get.  Old  hens  fatten 
more  readily  than  pullets,  and  when  they  once- 
become  fat  it  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  get  the  fat  off  of  them  except  by  downright 
starvation.  But  "desperate  cases  require  des- 
perate remedies."  and  the  hens  should  be  put- 
right  down  to  "systematic  training"  condition- 
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La  Grange,  Mo.,  will  have  a  special  poultry 
department  at  lier  fair,  as  the  managers  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  to  use  thoroughbred  stock. 


The  Zionsville  Poultry  Club's  fourth  annual 
poultry  show  will  be  held  in  Zionsville,  Ind., 
December  1.5-20,1890.  Dr.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Judge. 
Mr.  Chas.  It.  Svvaim,  is  Secretary. 

The  Indiana  State  Poultry  Association  has 
changed  the  date  for  holding  its  next  exhibition 
from  January  13-18  to  January  20-25, 1891. 

Drop  the  word  "fancy,"  and  substitute  the 
word  "thoroughbred."  No  more  children's 
"fancy  stock, "but  men's  "thoroughbred  stock." 
Nobody  keeps  poultry  for  fancy  at  the  present 
day. 


The  Game  Foul  Monthly,Sayre,  Pa.,\vill  have 
a  special  number  on  Indian  Games  in  September. 
It  sends  a  sample  copy  to  all  so  desiring. 

Mr.  James  Fullehton  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Harker 
have  been  engaged  to  judge  at  the  Los  Angeles, 
Calf.,  Poultry  Show.  Good  selections.  Los 
Angeles  always  gets  off  huge  shows.  Mr.  John 
D.  Mercer,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  is  Secretary. 

Western  Massachusetts  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Western  Mass.  Poultry  Association  have 
elected  the  following  Officers:  President,  Col. 
R.  J.  Hamilton,  Springfield;  Treasurer,  E.  A. 
Howe,.Brightwood  ;  Rec.  Secy.,  F.  K.  Foulds, 
Springfield  ;  Cor.  Secy.,  S.  W.  Craig,  Springfield, 
Executive  Committee, W.  A.  Hatch, O.  B.  Deene, 
A.  W.  Gardiner.  Springfield  ;  W.  L.  Hauchett, 
Westfield;  J.  K.  Merrill,  Holyoke.  The  Associa- 
tion will  hold  their  show  at  City  Hall.  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Dec.  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  1890. 
The  officers  are  live  men  and  propose  to  make 
it  the  biggest  show  ever  held  in  that  section. 
They  are  making  preparations  for  5000  besides 
pigeons  and  pet  stock.  The  thing  is  already 
beginning  to  boom.  Address  Mr.  S.  W.  Craig, 
Cor.  Secy.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Important— A  Cholera  Remedy. 

The  following,  by  Dr.  Robert  Boocook,  writ- 
ten to  the  N.A.  Jour,  of  Horn.,  is  important,  if 
it  is  all  that  he  claims  for  it.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  remedy,  but  believe  it  should  be  presented 
to  our  readers,  as  cholera  is  a  scourge  in  all  sec- 
tions. Dr.  Boocook  writes: 

"I  can  fully  endorse  the  curative  powder  of 
Iodide  of  Arsenic  in  certain  forms  of  humid 
asthma,  having  been  successful  in  a  few  cases. 
I  want  to  speak  of  this  medicine  as  a  means  of 
curing  the  summer  complaints  we  often  meet 
during  the  hot  weather.  Two  years  ago  I  lost 
almost  all  my  chickens  by  chicken  cholera,  and 
last  summer  a  new  lot  of  hens  and  chickens  be- 
gan to  die  off  by  the  same  disease.  I  thought  it 
a  good  chance  to  try  Arsenic  Iodide.  I  mixed 
about  two  pounds  of  meal  with  two  drachms  of 
the  remedy,  and  left  the  mixture  in  the  chicken 
house  for  them  to  take  at  will.  It  cured  every 
case.  I  had  a  good  lot  of  it  left  to  throw  away. 
In  severe  cases  of  cholera  infantum  it  promptly 
cures  when  all  our  usual  remedies  failed." 

Bear  in  mind  that  all  compounds  of  arsenic 
are  poisonous,  and  in  using  the  remedy  this  fact, 
must  be  kept  in  view.  The  remedy  is  worth  a 
trial,  for  when  cholera  gets  in  a  flock  it  is  life  or 
death  in  a  short  time,  and  they  might  as  well 
be  Killed  by  the  remedy  as  by  the  disease.  Two 
drachms  is  one-fourth  of  an  ounce,  to  be  mixed 
with  two  quarts  of  meal,  and  may  not  be  danger- 
ous during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Moulting— Linseed  Meal. 

A  subscriber  at  Ridgcfield,  Ct.,  desires  to 
know  how  much  cotton-seed  meal  or  oil  cake 
should  be  given  to  hasten  moulting.  As  we 
stated,  the  moulting  period  or  process  cannot 
be  controlled,  but  any  kind  of  oily  food  assists. 
A  tablespoon  ful  of  linseed  meal,  per  day,  to  each 
hen,  is  ample,  and  if  it  proves  too  laxative  cease 
its  use  for  a  few  days  and  begin  again.  It  is 
harmless,  is  cooked,  and  is  very  nourishing. 


A  Frequent  Mistake. 

Never  use  a  feed  hopper  that  is  kept  full  of 
food,  as  the  hens  will  then  eat  more  than  they 
should.  A  reader  desires  to  know  why  much 
labor  in  feeding  cannot  be  saved,  for  he  says: 

I  read  much  of  the  experience  of  many  as  to 
feeding  fowls  when  confined  in  yards, by  giving 
them  different  kinds  of  food  on'different  days. 
Why  not  let  them  have  access  to  meat,  coin, 
barley,  buckwheat,  sand,  grit,  and  everything, 
just  the  same  as  when  they  are  running  at 
large. 

*The  above  would  be  excellent  if  hens  were  to 
be  fatted  for  market,  but  feeding  for  eggs  and 
feeding  for  market  are  different  processes.  Fat 
hens  lay  but  few  eggs,  and  if  food  is  kept  before 
them  all  the  time  they  will  take  no  exercise,  but 
walk  and  eat  when  they  wish.  Keeping  all 
kinds  of  food  in  the  yard  will  not  provide  the 
same  conditions  as  when  the  fowls  run  at  large, 
for  when  fhey  procure  food  on  the  range  they 
have  to  work  and  exercise  for  it.  It  is  no  effort 
to  walk  up  to  a  hopper  and  eat  meat  but  to  se. 
cure  the  fat  worm  in  the  field  the  hen  must 
scratch  for  it.  The  best  layers  are  those  that  do 
the  most  scratching.  A  hopper  is  a  lazy  man's 
mode  of  feeding. 

A  Few  Questions  that  Come  Up. 

Questions  come  to  us  that  require  a  whole 
page  to  answer,  but  as  the  new  readers  have 
missed  that  which  the  veterans  have  read,  such 
questions  icill  be  sent  us.  Here  is  one  that  puz- 
zles a  whole  section,  yet  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
looking  in  the  right  place  to  find  out.  Mrs. 
Nellie  Sanborn,  Lime  Springs,  Iowa,  writes: 

We  have  a  disease  among  our  hens  that  is  new 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  chickens  sick  with  it.  The  first  symptoms, 
are  that  the  hen's  head  gets  purple,  as  though 
the  blood  had  settled  in  the  comb  and  wattles. 
They  droop, and  sit  around  with  their  eyes  shut. 
They  have  some  diarrhoea.  They  either  die  or 
get  better  in  about  twenty-four  hours.-  Can  you 
tell  me  what  ails  them  and  a  remedy  ? 

Now,  we  have  to  judge  from  a  distance,  but 
we  are  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  big  lice  on 
the  heads  and  necks,  close  to  the  skin,  are  kill- 
ing those  hens,  the  best  sign  being  that  they  are 
sleepy.  An  application  of  one  part  spirits  tur 
pentine  and  four  parts  sweet  oil,  well  mixed,  on 
the  head,  face,  and  comb,  twice  a  week,  should 
give  relief.   Look  for  lice  on  the  body  also. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sprague,  Chataugay,  N.  Y.,  asks: 

I  find  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  cures  for  roup 
and  other  diseases,  but  have  never  seen  an  ex- 
planation of  them.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
roup  is  ? 

Well.  Friend  Sprague,  if  you  have  not  seen 
the  diseases  described  you  have  been  losing 
time.  In  our  November,  1886,Poultry  Keeper, 
we  gave  eight  columns  (nearly  three  pages)  to 
roup  alone,  and  as  you  can  get  it  for  five  cents, 
it  will  save  us  from  giving  it  over  again.  De- 
cember, 1886,  has  seven  columns  on  cholera. 
November,  1887,  has  six  columns  on  several  dis- 
eases. Our  book  Poultry  Keeper  Special,  has 
all  the  diseases.  But  Mr.  "F.  A.  S.,"  Riegels- 
ville,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  puzzler.  He  asks: 

How  much  screenings  should  I  feed  to  twenty 
hens  for  eggs,  and  how  often  ? 

You  should  feed  about— but  hold  on— we  are 
too  fast.  You  did  not  give  kind  of  hens,  ages, 
whether  they  are  to  get  anything  else  than 
screenings,  whether  they  are  confined,  and,  in 
fact,  we  could  ask  a  dozen  questions  before  we 
answer.  In  our  January,  1889,  Poultry 
Keeper,  we  gave  several  columns,  with  tables, 
on  feeding,  and  prefer  our  correspondent  to 
read  it.  As  screenings  are  not  good  egg  food  we 
do  not  think  we  can  answer  the  question. 

Bear  in  mind  we  are  willing  to  answer  every 
question  from  our  readers,  but  mention  the 
above  because  they  will  be  pleased  with  the 
numbers  referred  to.  each  one  of  which  is  worth 
$5  to  one  who  has  not  seen  them. 

No  Chestnuts— "Johnnie  Get  Your 
Gun." 

Here  is  another  lot  of  so-called  "points"  by 
the  "Johnnie  Get  Your  Gun"  writer  in  the  Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph.  He  says: 

"It  is  becoming  a  regular  'chestnut'— this  oys- 
ter shell  business.  Poor,  very  poor,  chemistry 


s  being  put  into  play,  and  handled  bv  men  w  i  c 
perhaps  know  as  little  about  chemistry  as  they 
do  about  chickens." 

As  the  writer  does  not  know  whether  it  is 
"poor"  or  "rich"  chemistry, we  excuse  him.  But 
as  he  does  not  like  "chestnuts,"  (yet  in  the  same 
column  he  publishes  an  article  headed  "Work 
of  the  Gizzard,"  written  by  one  of  the  parties 
whose  "chestunts"  he  derides,)  in  the  same  is- 
sue the  poor  fellow  gives  these  wonderful  .para- 
graphs, which  no  one  ever  saw  in  print  before 
(perhaps).   Here  is  the  first: 

"We  have  a  hen  with  young  that  are  only  two 
weeks  old  which  employs  her  time  in  nursing 
the  chicks  and  laying  eggs." 

The  hen  "nursing"  chicks  is  good,  but  he  does 
not  state  the  kind  of  nursing  bottle.  She  "em- 
ploys her  time"  laying  eggs.    Wonderful  hen. 

"A  few  drops  of  salad  oil  will  soften  a  hard 
crop  in  chickens." 

So  it  will,  and  so  will  water,  lard  or  any  kind 
of  oil.  And  don't  forget  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  salad  oils. 

"A  little  codliver  oil  and  hard  toasted  bread 
soaked  in  cold  tea  is  a  good  tonic." 

Codliver  oil  must  be  now  a  part  of  the  poultry 
diet,  only  $1.00  per  bottle.  Be  sure  not  to  soak 
the  hard  bread  in  hot  tea.  Choice  Oolong  not 
required.  It  is  then  a  tonic.  No  poor  chemis- 
try on  that. 

"Don't  forget  that  chicks  hatched  now  must 
have  a  big  range  or  they  are  apt  to  be  dwarfs." 

Some  of  you  who  have  no  ranges  will  count 

your  "dwarfs."  And  it  must  be  a  big  range. 

"Fresh  water  twice  a  day  is  what  the  fowls 
relish." 

Perhaps  the  above  is  no  chestnut,  and  has 
never  appeared  in  print  before,  so  we  suppose. 
Remember— "fresh  water,"  twice  a  day,  and 
"relish."  Don't  be  foolish  and  give  it  three 
times  a  day. 

"Radish  tops,  chopped  up,  are  good  for  poul- 
try." 

Though  radish  tops  are  rather  scarce  we  will 
add  that  cabbage  leaves,  grass,  in  fact,  wheat 
even,  are  good  for  poultry.  But  be  sure  of  rad- 
ish tops. 

"Do  not  let  the  water  or  soft  feed  stand  in  the 
sun." 

As  everybody  puts  the  soft  feed  in  the  sun  we 
call  particular  attention  to  the  above.  What 
the  feed  is  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  he  does  not 
say,  but  don't  do  it.  It  is  not  good  for  the  feed. 
Give  it  to  the  chicks  when  you  mix  it. 

"Shade  is  worth  more  to  the  thrift  of  chicks 
than  most  people  imagine." 

Certainly,  and  yet  none  of  us  ever  thought  of 
it  before.  People  imagine  much,  but  they  have 
not  imagined  anything  about  shade.  Trees  are 
rare.  Sunshine  is  worth  something  too,  but  a 
little  chick's  thrift  should  have  shade. 

"A  good  plan  to  make  money  is  to  push  the 
business  and  keep  down  the  expense." 

Just  so.  And  that  is  what  people  want,  and 
and  want  to  know  how.  Get  some  codliver  oil, 
some  hard  toasted  bread,  cold  tea,  big  ranges, 
radish  tops,  shade,  and  don't  let  your  soft  feed 
stand  in  the  sun.  Push  the  business -keep 
down  the  expenses.  Don't  waste  water.  Give- 
it  only  twice  a  day. 

And  this  same  man  says  he  don't  like  chest- 
nuts. This  is  the  way  the  Poultry  News  got  af- 
ter him : 

"Drakes  need  not  be  changed  for  three  years. 
They  uo  not  ia-breed  as  quickly  as  land  fowls  do." 
M.  K.  Boyer,  in  Gerniantown  Telegraph. 

We  never  knew  that  drakes  bred  at  all,  but 
when  we  were  at  Mike's  place  recently  we  no- 
ticed inore  drakes  than  ducks  among  his  flock, 
and  he  assured  us  that  he  got  an  egg  from  each 
one  every  morning.  This  settles  the  great  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  so  many  drakes  every 
season  and  supply  the  demand  for  duck  eggs. 

This  same  Boyer  is  the  one  who  claimed  that 
"lice  crawl  into  the  windpipes  of  chicks  and 
cause  gape  worms."  And  yet  he  edits  the  poul- 
try department  of  such  a  time-honored  paper  as 
the  Telegraph,  and  interviews  himself  every 
week.  That  the  Teiegraph  should  permit  itself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  self-advertising  and 
absurd  trash  that  is  weekly  given  out  in  its  poul- 
try department,  and  the  sly  personalities  at  ene- 
mies, with  the  ridiculous  advice  of  codliver  oil,  , 
hard  bread  in  cold  tea.  and  such  like,  is  enough 
of  itself  to  encourage  farmers  to  lau  h  up  t heir  - 
sleeves  at  poultry  raisins— on  paper. 
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Poultry  as  Insect  Destroyers. 

In  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  a  correspondent 
makes  this  statement: 

Having  occasion  to  open  the  crop  of  a  small 
chick  accidentally  killed,  I  found  therein  no  less 
than  fifteen  different  kinds  of  insects.  When  at 
range  they  find  food  that  man  can  not  possibly 
furnish  in  equivalent.  Let  them  out. 

Which  shows  the  enormous  number  of  insects 
destroyed  by  poultry.  Is  it  not  proper  that  the 
benefit  derived  from  poultry,  as  insect  de- 
stroyers, should  be  credited  to  them,  as  so  much 
derived  from  their  use? 


Fancy  Fowls  vs.  Market  Fowls. 

The  Fancier's  Gazette,  after  remarking  that 
•"any  one  could  feed  a  chicken,"  etc.,  and  after 
sneering  at  practical  poultry,  endeavors  by 
adrohManguage  to  make  it  appear  that  we  are 
opposed  to  "fancy"  breeds.  Such  a  thing  on  our 
part  would  be  ridiculous.  We  claim  that  the 
real  fancy  (ornamental)  fowls  are  not  in  the 
same  demand  as  are  the  yellow  legged,  hardy, 
plainer-plumaged  breeds,  and  Friend  Pierce 
knows  our  statement  is  true,  as  his  own  adver- 
tisements show  more  breeders  of  birds  better 
adapted  for  market  and  eggs  than  for  beauty  of 
plumage.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  conflict 
between  breeders  of  pure  breeds  and  those  who 
keep  fowls  for  market.  One  depends  on  the 
other.  Some  of  the  pure  breeds  make  better 
layers  and  market  birds  than  do  crosses,  but 
the  age  for  breeding  peacocks  aud  canary  birds 
is  passed. 

Bro.  Pierce  Quibbles. 

The  following  spicy  paragraph  we  take  from 
The  Fancier's  Gazette,  whiclr  is  simply  a  quib- 
ble on  words : 

"Bro.  Jacobs  menaces  the  Judges'  Association 
and  ignores  the  Standard  when  he  says:  'It  is 
ten  times  more  difficult  to  learn  to  be  successful 
in  raising  poultry  than  to  learn  that  a  Leghorn 
should  have  a  single  comb,  or  to  learn  that  a 
Brahma  should  have  feathered  legs.'  Keally.  is 
.  a  Leghorn  required  to  have  a  single  comb  ?  Go 
ing  off  at  half-cock  again.  Such  brilliancy  is  ex- 
.  cusable.  'Any  child,'  etc." 

Of  course  we  well  know  that  the  Po  e-comb 
Leghorn  should  net  have  a  single  comb,  but  the 
language  is  well  understood,  ''brilliancy"  in- 
cluded. But  it  was  not  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
Now,  after  Bro.  Pierce  delivered  the  above  he 
goes  ahead  aud  fires  off  this  piece  of  "brilliancy"  : 
"What  about  Douglass  Mixture  ?  A  little  sul- 
nhate  of  iron  in  vmter.  Is  it  really  poison  ? 
"Those  who  have  used  it  have  proved  its  efficacy, 
.  and  are  still  using  it  as  of  yore,  even  though  it 
is  menaced  by  Jacobs'  chemistry." 

Although  he  advises  its  use,  he  does  not  know 
what  Douglass'  Mixture  is.  Every  market  poul- 
■tryman  can  teach  him  better.  A  little  sulphate 
.of  iron  in  water  is  not  so  fearfully  bad,  but  free, 
rincombined  oil  of  vitriol  in  water  makes  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  poison  from  the  above.  Read  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  Bro.  Pierce,  and  learn  some- 
thing. 

Treatment  for  Egg  Eating. 

I  have  found  that  the  beginning  of  this  trouble- 
some condition  in  the  poultry  yard  is  frequently 
.due  to  overfatness  in  hens,  says  Webb  Donnelt, 
in  the  Country  Gentleman.  From  this  cause 
■comes  soft-shelled  eggs,  which  are  easily  broken 
under  the  layer.  When  once  a  hen  has  had  a 
taste  of  the  contents  of  this  soft-shelled  package 
her  appetite  for  a  similar  diet  is  not  easily  satis- 
fied. The  best  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  flesh 
as  quickly  as  possible,  not  by  withdrawing  the 
feed,  as  many  unwisely  do.  but  by  feeding  solely 
such  egg  producing  foods  as  cut  clover,  steamed 
and  mixed  with  oat  meal  or  middlings  and  bran, 
whole  oats,  lean  meat  or  ground  meat  and 
ground  fish  (which  has  most  of  the  oil  extracted), 
together  with  an  occasional  feed  of  vegetables, 
omitting  potatoes.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
eggs  wiil  not  be  diminished. but  rather  increased, 
for  a  hen  will  not  lay  well  when  fat,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  shells  will  resume  their  normal 
thickness.  In  the  meantime  take  a  stout  pair  of 
scissors,  and  clip  off  the  horny  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible.  Clip  it  back  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to 
the  quick.  It  is  simply  horn,  and  will  cause  no 
more  pain  than  cutting  the  finger-nails.  It  is  the 
sharp  point  that  the  hen  uses  in  breaking  into 
-  the  egg.  and  Uiough  it  will  soon  grow  out  again 
after  clipping,  yet  in  the  meantime  the  habit  will 
.have  been  somewhat  broken  up,  and  the  shells 


made  thicker.  The  nests  should  also  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  in  semi-darkness.  Let  them 
be  entered  by  the  hen  from  the  rear  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  direct  light  can  fall  into  them, 
and  never  have  them  so  that  the  hen  will  have  to 
jump  down  upon  the  nest.  Eggs  are  frequently 
broken  in  this  way,  even  when  not  soft-snelled, 
and  the  habit  thus  acquired. 

I  know  of  no  better  treatment  than  the  fore- 
going, when  the  trouble  has  once  begun,  as  it  is 
but  a  few  moments'  work  to  cut  the  bills  of  a 
hundred  fowls,  and  this  can  be  done  every  two 
weeks  if  the  habit  is  not  broken.  The  latter  will 
rarelybe  aequiredjiowever.if  the  two  precautions 
in  regard  to  nests  and  non-fattening  feed  are 
carefully  observed.  Corn  has  no  place  whatever 
in  the  feed  of  laying  fowls.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  too  tat,  even  when  forced 
for  eggs  with  the  non-fattening  foods  already 
mentioned,  aud  it  must  be  plain  to  any  one  who 
has  given  any  observation  to  the  matter,  that  a 
soft-shelled  egg  is  never  laid  unless  the  author 
of  it  is.  either  fat,  or  out  of  condition  in  some 
other  way. 

Another  point  to  be  boi  ne  in  mind  is  the  keep- 
ing of  the  fowls  busy  scratching  from  morning 
till  night,  for  the  satanic  majesty  of  evil  finds 
some  mischief  for  idle  hens  to  do,  as  well  as  for 
human  bipeds.— Exchange. 


Hatching  Ducklings  in  an  Incubator. 


Mr.  W,  Irish,  in  the  JV.  .  Y  Tribune,  gives  a 
few  hints  which  show  why  ducklings  and  chicks 
die  in  the  shells.  Though  the  article  is  rather 
long,  we  hope  our  readers  will  value  it  and  pre- 
serve it,  as  it  answers  many  questions  about 
failure  to  hatch.  Mr.  Irish  says :  "In  raising.  I 
select  the  best  ducklings  while  grow  ing  up.  To 
improve  rhe  size  and  vitality  of  the  flock,  select 
ducklings  with  long  and  broad  bodies  and  long 
necks  and  finely  shaped  heads.  Feeding  to  get 
the  best  results  is  very  important.  Too  liberal 
feeding  is  worse  than  not  enough,  as  it  sickens 
the  ducks  and  impairs  theirsystein.  I  feed  old 
ducks  until  la- ing  time  principalis  cn  wheat 
bran,  with  some  vegetable  food,  a  little  whole 
grain  once  a  day,  as  tliey  must  have  soft  food 
principally.  The  food  should  be  made  bulky  and 
light.  As'  the  season  begins,  make  the  feed 
heaviest,  decreasing  the  amount  of  bran,  giving 
more  meal  and  adding  ground  beef  scraps,  with 
grain  ofdifferent  kinds.  Feed  only  what  is  re- 
quired at  each  meal.  Cabbage  is  an  excellent 
gr»en  food  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

In  mating  I  generally  use  five  ducks  to  one 
drake,  but  sometimes  use  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  the  birds.  I  find 
that  ducks  fertilize  as  well  as  if  they  had  access 
to  deep  water.  Their  wild  habits  have  been 
bred  out  of  them  by  artificial  means  of  raising — 
especially  in  the  Pekin. 

If  Pekin  ducks  are  well  fed  and  kept  warm 
they  should  begin  laying  by  February  1st,  some- 
times sooner.  "But  they  roust  not  be  too  fat  or 
haye  been  wintered  on  too  much  hard  food. 

To  those  who  intend  to  use  incubators  for 
hatching  ducklings.  I  wish  to  give  a  few  words 
of  warning.  There  are  only  a  few  kinds  of  in- 
cubators suitable  for  duck  eggs.  The  shell  of 
the  duck  egg  is  so  porous  that  any  incubator 
with  a  current  of  air  passing  through  it  is  cer- 
tain to  use  up  the  moisture  within  the  egg.  so 
essential  at  the  latter  part  of  the  hatch.  While 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  little  air,  too  much  is 
worse  than  none.  An  incubator  that  maintains 
an  even  degree  of  heat  and  has  arrangements 
for  plenty  of  moisture  at  hatching  is  the  only 
kind  to  rely  on.  After  the  incubator  has  run  a 
few  davs  and  maintains  an  even  degree  of  heat 
of  -100°  at  the  bottom  of  the  egg  tray,  I  put  in 
the  eggs  at  sundown,  as  it  takes  all  night  to 
w  arm  them  up.  The  next  day  I  keep  watch  of 
its  working,  not  forgetting  that  100°  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tray  is  equal  to  102  at  the  top  of  the 
eggs.  I  test  the  eggs  on  the  fifth  day  and  remove 
all  clear  eggs  and  also  those  whose  germs  have 
started  and  ceased  to  grow.  It  is  w  ell  to  make 
another  test  on  the  eleventh  day  and  remove  all 
eggs  that  have  become  addled. 

On  the  sixth  day  you  can  see  the  heart  beat 
and  the  spreading  of  the  veins  through  the  egg. 
"i'ou  will  find  in  some  a  clot  of  blood  and  a  cir- 
cular vein,  nearly  the  size  of  the  egg.  have  been 
formed.  These  are  of  no  account,  and  should 
be'iemoved. 

I  use  a  cheap  tester — simply  a  board,  a  foot 
square,  placed  in  front  of  a  lantern,  with  a  hole 
opoosite  the  flame,  about  one-half  the  size  of 
the  egg.  The  light  can  be  increased  in  power 
bv  placing  a  reflector  at  the  back  of  the  lantern. 
A  correct  thermometer  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. No  matter  how  good  the  incubator,  if 
the  thermometer  is  poor  yon  will  not  be  success- 
ful. Get  the  kind  made  for  incubators  which 
are  so  constructed  that  the  glass  b'llb  does  not 
touch  the  metal  frame.  Be  sure  that  the  bulb 
rests  on  a  fertile  egg, or  you  will  destroy  a  hatch. 
The  difference  between  the  air  in  the  egg 
chamber  and  the  register  of  an  egg  containing 
a  live  duck  is  at  the  last  stage  as  much  as  five 
degrees.  An  egg  containing  a  dead  duck  is 
from  three  to  five  degrees  colder  than  one 
containing  a  duck  almost  ready  to  break  the 
shell. 

The  best  place  to  put  an  incubator  is  in  a 
cellar.  A  separate  underground  cellar  is  best, 
as  insurance  companies  object  to  taking  risks 


on  buildings  occupied  by  incubators,  in  oper- 
ating incubators  successfully,  an  even  temper- 
ature outside  is  necessary  for  several  reasons. 
Letting  in  cold  draughts  of  air  on  an  incubator 
full  of  eggs  is  sure  to  kill  many.  I  think  the 
true  way  in  hatching  chicks  is  to  keep  your  in- 
cubator closed,  as  a  chick  that  cannot  liberate 
himself  is  of  no  account.  But  a  duckling  pips 
twenty  four  to  forty-eight  hours  before  it  is 
ready  to  come  out,  aiid  you  are  obliged  to  open 
the  incubator  about  eight  hours  to  turn  up  the 
pips,  as  the  ducklings  are  apt  to  smother  or 
drown  in  the  slime  of  the  egg. 

In  an  incubator  full  of  eggs  with  live  germs, 
you  will  find  at  the  latter  stage  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  down  the  animal  heat.  Do  not  open 
the  ventilators  or  doors  to  cool  down  the  eggs, 
for  you  will  then  lose  the  moisture  and  make 
shell  brittle,  and  the  inside  lining  of  the  egg 
will  become  tough.  While  spraying  the  eggs  is 
injurious,  ray  experience  and  that  of  Mr.  Kan- 
kin  and  others  shows  that  it  conies  nearest  to 
the  correct  pian,  as  a  superfluous  heat  is  sure  to 
destroy  the  natch.  Open  one  door  at  a  time, use 
a  fine  spray,  and  close  the  door  immediately.  In 
this  way  no  chill  will  strike  the  eggs.  A  sud- 
den change  of  a  few  degrees  is  enough  to  kill 
them. 

After  a  duckling  begins  pipping  they  usually 
rest  and  the  temperature  begins  to  lower,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  kept  up.  Trying  to  help  a 
duckling  after  pipping  is  very  injurious,  unless 
carefully  done  at  the  right  time.  Removing  the 
lining  and  shell  before  they  are  ready  to  come 
out  injures  the  bloodvessels,  causing  the  duck- 
ling to  bleed  and  to  weaken.  If  they  pip  at  the 
small  end  of  the  egg  or  in  the  center,  they  need 
a  little  help,  say  about  twelve  hours  after;  but 
should  have  only  a  litile  help  at  a  time,  and 
should  be  placed  at  once  in  the  egg  chamber.  If 
they  are  very  large  or  deformed,  they  will  often 
break  the  shell  partly  around,  and  die  without 
any  apparent  reason.  In  trying  to  help  them, 
too  often  you  injure  the  hatch  by  letting  in  too 
much  air  in  the  eg'g  chamber.  1  find  those  that 
hatch  behind  time  of  little  value,  hardly  worth 
bothering  with,  and  I  place  under  hens,  to  bring 
out. 

If  you  have  an  incubator  with  an  air  chamber 
below,  drop  the  ducklings  below  when  dried  off 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  away  chicks  or  duck- 
lings until  the  hatch  is  completed.  Mr.  Kankin 
says  that  for  every  fifteen  chicks  or  ducklings 
that  you  remove,  "you  lose  one  degree  of  heat  in 
the  egg  chamber.  You  will  find  1  hat  the  water 
in  the  moisture  pans  or  tank  is  not  as  warm  as 
the  temperature  of  the  egg,  w  hich  shows  the 
importance  of  placing  the  thermometer  on  a 
live  egg. 

After  the  hatch  is  complete  open  the  ventila- 
tors and  let  down  the  outside  doors,  and  let  the 
ducklings  remain  without  food  until  the  next 
day,  as  nature  provides  all  food  required  in  the 
yolk. 


Feed  Simple  Food. 

Corn  is  one  cent  a  pound,  oats  a  cent  and  a 
half,  and  wheat  two  cents ;  which  shall  I  feed 
my  growing  chicks?  Corn  is  the  cheapest. 

Because  corn  is  thirty-three  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  oats, and  fifty  per  cent.cheaper  than  wheat 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  the  cheapest  to 
feed,  because  here  it  must  be  measured  by  its 
ability  to  produce.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
elementsjmust  be  in  the  grain  in  order  to  pro. 
duce  the  same  in  the  animal  tissues.  A  strictly 
carbonaceous  food  would  not  build  up  the  al- 
buminoids. Hence  corn  is  more  expensive  in 
growing  chicks  than  oats  or  w  heat.  It  may  form 
a  portion  of  the  daily  diet,  say  perhaps  twenty 
per  cenr.  but  not  more,  for  beyond  this  it  is  not 
profitable.  Oats  whole  and  ground,  wheat, 
cooked  vegetables,  an  abundance  of  clover,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  corn  should  form  the  rations 
fed  to  growing  chicks,  and  the  quantity  given 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  nt-eds  of  the  crea- 
ture. If  a  large  amount  of  corn  or  corn  meal  is 
fed  there  is  a  great  danger  of  disturbances  wi  h 
the  bowels.  Its  heating  nature  is  apt  to  produce 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  intestines.  Feed  simple  food  free  from 
all  condiments  and  note  how  rapidly  the  chicks 
will  grow,  and  how  they  will  thrive.— Main 
Farmer. 


When  Dry  Picking  is  Preferred. 

A  chicken  when  young  is  very  tender,  and  the 
skin  is  made  flabby  if  scalded,  but  appears  firm 
when  dry  picked,  which  renders  it  more  attrac- 
tive when  on  the  stall  in  market.  Scalding  also 
heats  the  body,  thereby  promoting  fermentation 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  which  shows  first 
at  the  vent,  and  which  soon  changes  to  a  green 
color.  If  scalded  they  must  be  sold  at  once,  as 
even  ice  will  keep  them  but  a  few  hours.  The 
dealers  are  therefore  compelled  to  sell  the 
scalded  stock  immediately  on  arrival,  and  at 
anv  price  offered,  owing  to  the  keeping  quali- 
ties being  injured,  which  is  not  the  case  when 
the  fowls  are  dry  picked,  and  thoroughly  cooled 
before  being  shipped  to  market  —Mirror  and 
Farmer. 
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Anders'  Brown  Leghorns. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Anders,  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  allows  us 
to  use  his  cut  of  the  above  breed  this  month. 
Mr  A.  is  a  well-known  breeder  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns, White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Pocks,  Pekin 
Ducks  and  White  Dorkings.  His  Dorkings  won 
at  the  great  New  York  Show,  and  Mr.  Anders 
lias  added  also  the  imported  flock  recently 
owned  by  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.  His 
stock  is  choice  and  he  aims  to  please. 


to  be  understood  as  advising  this  as  a  remedy. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  chicks  would  have  re- 
covered by  themselves,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  some  few  cases  it  did  help  them.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  trial  and  tribulations  of  those  en- 
gaged in  chicken  raising,  and  if  this  letter 
should  prove  of  any  help  or  service  to  you  I  shall 
be  amply  repaid  for  writing  it. 

We  think  the  above  shows  that  the  brooder 
does  good  work.  No  one  can  easily  raise  that 
percentage  of  chicks  with  hens,  especially  in 
winter.  It  is  during  the  winter  season  that  the 
incubator  and  brooder  "holds  the  fort,"  for  the 
old  hen  is  not  then  ready  to  begin  brooding. 

Mr.  Colgate  on  Judging  at  New  York. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Robt.  Colgate, 
President  of  the  New  York  Poultry  Association, 
written  to  Mr.  Rackham,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest. He  says : 

Your  favor  of  the  18th  inst.,came  duly  to  hand, 
having  the  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  the  17th, 
and  which  has  my  careful  attention.  The  im- 
portance of  the  matter  thus  left  to  my  decision 
is  so  great  that  I  have  delayed  acting  until  I 
could  give  it  due  consideration.  . 

As  I  understand  the  resolution,  I  am  m  no 
way  called  upon  to  render  any  decision  as  to 
the  resDective  merits  of  judging  by  scoring  or 
comparison  \  but  merely  to  decide  as  to  which 
method  it  will  be  most  expedient  to  adopt  at  the 
coming  New  York  show.  That  both  methods 
are  feasible  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  both  are 
in  practice  in  different  plaees  and  answer  the 

and  without 


How  He  Raised  the  Chicks. 

Mr.  D.  Edson  Smith,  of  Santa  Ana,  California, 
and  Mr.  R.  S.  Edwards,  of  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  have 
been  conferring  among  themselves,  confessing 
their  mistakes  and  giving  each  other  good  ad- 
vice. As  that  advice  is  important  we  secured  it 
and  give  it  here.  Mr.  Smith  writes  us  as  follows: 

On  page  fifty-seven,  (July  Poultry  Keeper) 
on  -'How  Much  Food."  you  say,  '-How  much 
water  should  be  given  ten  hens  daily."  I  don't 
wonder  you  get  a  little  impatient  with  all  the 
questions  that  are  showered  upon  you.  In  reply 
to  your  question,  and  the  other  party's,  I  would 
say,  '-Keep  cool,  fresh  water  before  your  hens 
constantly."  And  if  vour  hens  are  confined 
keep  all  the  fresh  cabbage,  or  sugar  beets,  or 
short  cut  green  clover  before  your  hens  con- 
stantly, that  they  will  eat.  But  if  you  treat  them 
with  wheat  and  corn,  as  you  do  with  water,  you 
will  get  left.  Charcoal,  shells,  or  broken  glass, 
.  and  ground  hone,  should  be  fed  the  same  as 
water,  constantly,  but  don't  give  meat  and 

potatoes  as  you  do  water.  An  article  on  "Indian  |  ends  for  which  they  areinten  tied 
Game  Standard"  fails  to  give  the 

-  color  of  voting  chicks.  I  sent  East 
for  a  sitting  of  Indian  Game  eggs, 
and  the  chicks  look  like  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Is  that  all  right?  [They  are 
all  colors.— Ed.]  What  a  boon  to 
poultry  men  is  the  "Farmer's  White- 
washer.''  It  takes  but  a  very  short 
time  with  it  to  reach  every  crack  in 
which  the  mites  or  lice  can  harbor 
in  a  house  with  earbolized  lime 
water  that  will  kill  all  insect  germs. 
No  one  can  afford  to  do  without  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

Then  Mr.  Smith  encloses  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Edwards,  on 
how  lie  raised  103  out  of  123  chicks, 
which  our  readers  should  have.  Mr. 
Edwards  says: 

I  note  contents  of  your  favor  of 
the  5th  inst.  The  one  particular  lot 
of  chicks  about  which  I  wrote  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  I  took  care  of  en- 
tirely myself.  1  have  an  excellent 
man!  but  the  chicks  did  not  thrive 
under  His  care.  I  had  been  experi- 
menting for  some  two  years,  and 
with  this  lot  1  determined  to  see 
for  myself  whether  or  not  practice 
would  bear  out  the  theory  I  had 
formed.  In  the  first  place,  my 
brooder  house  is  arranged  with  pipe's 

■  over  the  chicks,  not  under  them. 
The  brooders  are  three  feet  by  two 
and  one-half.  In  each  brooder  I  put 
fifty  chicks.  The  brooders  of  course, 
when  shut,  are  closed,  top,  bottom, 
and  three  sides.  The  front,  or  only 
open  side,  has  strips  of  cloth  reach- 
ing to  the  floor.  For  the  first  week 
I  allowed  the  chicks  to  no  only  about, 
a  foot  outside  the  brooder.  "I  pre- 
vented their  going  further  by  a  fence 
across  the  little  run.    I  kept  the  brooder, 
heated  by  liot  water,  as  hot  as  I  could  get  it.  Of 
course  it  varied  in  parts,  but  at  times  the  heat 
at  the  back,  or  hottest  part,  would  be  115°,  while 
at  the  front,  or  open  part,  it  was  never  less  than 
95°.  The  temperature  of  the  house  varied  from 
45°  to  70°.  The  chicks  never  crowded.  They 
could  suit  themselves  with  any  temperature, 
from  say  45°  to  115°,  though  I  must  say  I  never 
saw  one  remain  any  time  in  the  hottest  part. 
The  floor  of  the  brooder  was  covered  with  coal 
ashes,  and  changed  every  morning.  I  ground 
together,  very  tine,  about  equal  quantities  of 
buckwheat, wheat,  oatmeal,  bran,  rice,  and  corn, 
then  a  smaller  quantity,  (I  did  not  measure  it 
hut,  I  presume  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth 
part,)  of  powdered  charcoal,  oyster  shell,  bone 
dust,  and  fenugreek.  These  were  all  ground 

-  and'thoroughly  mixed  together.  I  kept,  all  the 
time,  on  the  stove,  a  pot  of  water,  with  a  little 
rice  in  it.  I  mixed  this  powdered  food  with  the 
rice  water,  and  filled  the  little  troughs  whenever 

■  they  became  empty.  The  food  was  before  them 
most  all  the  time.  They  had  fresh  water  every 
morning,  and  often  milk  and  buttermilk.  Froth 
this  lot  of  123  chicks  I  raised,  to  the  age  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  weeks,  103  perfectly 
healthy  chicks.  After  that  time  I  gave  up  the 
care  of  them  to  my  man.  He  lost  some,  but  not 
many.  I  have,  on  other  occasions,  with  small 
lots,  say  of  ten  or  twenty  chicks,  raised  everv 

•  one  to  maturity,  in  some  few  cases,  but  these 
were  very  few  ones.  When  bowel  trouble  ap- 
peared I  have  been  able  to  check  it  by  an  exter- 

;  iial  applicatiou  of  phenol  sodique.  I  do  not  wish 
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doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
each  method,  therefore,  in  rendering  my  de- 
cision I  will  be  governed  entirely  by  the  expe- 
rience gained  at  our  show,  held  last  February. 

At  that  show  the  only  serious  criticism  made 
by  the  public  was  that  there  was  altogether  too 
much  delay  in  awarding  the  prizes,  and  that  it 
was  nearly  the  last  day  before  they  could  tell 
which  were  the  prize  winners :  this  was  a  source 
of  great  disappointment  to  many  of  the  visitors, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
which  should  be  obviated  at  future  shows  if  pos- 
sible. At  the  last  show  there  were  employed  as 
many  and  as  able  judges  as  we  can  ever  hope  to 
get  together  again,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  under  the  system  of  scoring  it 
will  be  impossible  to  do  any  better  another  year 
than  we  did  last  year.  As'the  delay  in  award- 
ing the  prizes  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  all  the  visitors  and  should  be  obviated. 

My  decision  is  that  at  the  coming  show  to  be 
held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb.  4th  to 
10th,  1891,  the  judging  shall  be  done  by  compar- 
ison, as  bv  this  method  the  judging  can  be  got 
through  with  and  the  prizes  awarded  much 
more  quickly,  thus  obviating  what  seems  to  me 
was  a  very  just  cause  of  complaint  made  by  the 
public  at  last  year's  show. 

As  Mr.  C.  says,  he  is  not  rendering  any  de- 
cision on  the  merits  of  scoring  or  comparison, 
but  decides  which  is  better  for  the  New  York 
show.  It  does  no  harm  to  try  the  comparison 
method.  It  must  stand  or  fall  ou  its  merits. 


Color  of  Legs  in  Fowls. 

We  copy  the  following  on  the  above  topic  from 
The  Country  Gentleman:  The  leg  coloring  of 
a  fowl  is  in  a  thin  skin,  like  bloom,  that  covers 
the  shanks  and  toes.  This  coloring  varies  in  its 
shading  according  to  the  breed  and  condition 
of  the  fowls.  In  i  he  Black  Spanish  and  Ham- 
burg it  is  either  black  or  lead  color ;  in  the  Game 
it  is  either  willow,  slate  or  pink— rarely,  if  ever, 
yellow,  sometimes  black.  The  La  Fleche  and 
Crevecceurs  have  black  legs.  The  Cochins, 
Brahmas  and  Leghorns  have  yellow  shanks  gen- 
erally. The  Dominiques  yellow  or  white.  'Ihe 
Houdans  have  white  legs ;  also  the  Dorkings. 
The  Bantams  have  blue  or  slate-colored  legs. 
Towards  fall  there  comes  a  change  over  the 
birds.  Their  plumage  grows  rusty  and  the 
bright  orange  legs  fade  out  as  the  season  ad- 
vances toward  the  second  moult.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  persistent  layers.  Often  and 
again  have  I  been  disappointed  in  my  fine  yel- 
low-legged birds  of  early  spring,  for  as  the  sea- 
son advances  and  they  pile  the  eggs  up,  the  legs 
gradually  'bleach  out  until  they  become  by 
August  a  pale  flesh,  or,  as  ie.  generally  termed, 
white.  The  bloom  is  washed  off,  and  in  a  Leg- 
horn is  almost  a  certain  indication  of  a  good 
layer.  Cocks'  legs  frequently  become  scurvy 
or  rough,  an  unbecoming  feature,  which  seldom 
wears  off.  Cocks'  legs  seldom  bleach  out,  but 
white-legged  hens,  at  a  certain  portion  of  the 
year,  must  be  tolerated,  for  we  cannot  dispense 
witli  good  layers,  even  to  give  place  to  the  show 
bird.  Much  of  the  fading  out  is  owing  to  thin- 
ness of  flesh,  the  excess  of  feed  beyond  the  nat- 
ural stamina  of  the  bodily  strength  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  production  of  eggs. 
But  when  the  feathers  drop  and  the  bird  stops 
laying,  there  comes  a  change  with 
the  new  dress ;  the  muscles  give 
way  in  their  firmness,  the  skin  be- 
comes loose  and  flabby  in  the  prep- 
aration and  cu-tting  of  the  new 
feathers.  This  is  a  delicate  period 
for  the  hen  that  has  industriously 
spent  her  summer  and  spring  months 
in  supplying  her  owner  with  fresh- 
laid  eggs.  Some  birds  do  not  mind 
this  change  at  all,  particularly  those 
that  have  lounged  their  time  away, 
eaten  the  provender  and  then  sat  o*n 
the  nest  for  it  to  digest.  They  are 
always  in  good  condition,  and  the 
new  coat  comes  to  them  with  no 
drain  on  the  vitality,  for  that  has  not 
been  drawn  on.  The  neglected  poul- 
try yard  presents  a  forlorn  aspect  at 
all  seasons,  but  as  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches the  badly  cared  for  fowls 
are  endeavoring  to  grow  the  new 
covering  on  the  scant  provender  al- 
lowed by  their  owners.  Fowls  that 
are  worth  keeping  at  all  are  'worth 
keeping  well.  There  is  a  difference 
in  breeds,  and  when  the  breed  is 
chosen  that  answers  to  our  need,  the 
thing  is  to  make  them  comfortable, 
if  any  profit  is  expected  to  be  derived 
therefrom. 

The  daily  toil  and  constant  plod- 
ding of  life  may  be  relieved  by  the 
care  of  a  few  fine,  nicely  kept  fowls. 
There  is  no  rest  for  the  wearied 
thought  like  that  which  is  borrowed 
from  close  communion  with  nature 
and  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
she  adapts .  to  our  requirements. 
There  are  many  avenues  open  in 
which  we  may  study  these  ways. 
Fowls  form  an  interesting  feature, 
and  the  love  and  rearing  of  them 
should  be  encouraged.  There  is  no 
place  where  they  show  to  so  great  an 


advantage  as  in  the  farmer's  yard  and  buildings, 
nevertheless  he  is  the  last  man  to  exhibit  an 
encouraging  interest  in  them:  The  majority  of 
our  fine  show  birds  are  reared  by  people  of 
cities  and  villages,  having  a  small  acreage. 

In  Leghorns,  either  Brown  or  White,  the  whit- 
est ear  lobed  bird  is  apt  to  possess  the  palest 
colored  leg,  often  a  pale  lemon  that  fades  to 
flesh  color.  The  deep  orange  tint  will  fade  with 
egg  production,  and  yet  the  deep  orange  tint 
with  the  red  stripe  down  the  shank  indicates 
more  frequently  the  better  layers.  Good  rang- 
ers always  make  the  best  table  fowls.  The  flesh 
of  the  indolent  bird  is  tough, coarse  and  stringy. 
It  requires  an  epicure  to  decide.  To  some  any- 
thing that  wears  feathers  is  chicken,  and  the 
larger  the  bird  so  much  the  better,  since  it  sup- 
plies the  greater  amount  of  food.  Not  so  with 
all.  A  delicate  morsel  fitted  for  the  invalid  or 
the  refined  palate, is  chicken  to  some,  while  the 
ordinary  taste  cannot  discriminate  beyond  the 
greater  quantity  furnished,  and  called  chicken. 
Small,  pure-bred  birds,  have  small  bodies  and 
sweet,  tender,  juicy  flesh.  By  the  majority  yel- 
low-legged birds  are  preferred,  as  they  possess 
yellow  skin,  and  the  greater  portion  of  our 
domestic  fowls  possess  this  color,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  yellow-skinned  birds  often 
possess  the  toughest  flesh,  especially  the  flesh 
of  the  large  birds.  Turkeys,  when  fattened  on 
corn,  have  a  pale  yellow  skin,  while  the  leg  col- 
oring is  either  bronze,  black  or  pink.  A  yellow 
leg  is  not  becoming  to  a  black  bird,  and  is 
out  of  place.  Slate  or  blue  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance. 
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The  Color  of  Plymouth  Rocks. 


The  color  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  forms  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  discussion.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  fashionable  color  of  this  bird 
convinces  as  that  there  are  two  fashionable 
shades  of  color  in  the  country,  and  that  they 
are  different  when  shown  upon  a  bird  yet  both 
are  standard. 

"Grayish  white  regularly  crossed  with  bars  of 
blue  black,''  is  the  language  of  the  Standard, 
yet  such  a  bird  stands  a  poor  chance  in  a  west 
ern  show.  He  is  invariably  knocked  out  bv  the 
lighter  colored  bird.  The  bird  that  wins  at  the 
western  shows  does  not  show  a  grayish  white 
bar.  It  is  a  bar  almost  purely  white.  If  you 
will  pluck  a  feather  from  the  first  prize  pullet 
at  such  a  show  as  is  seen  at  Indianapolis  or 
Chicago,  you  will  notice  at  once  that  it  shows 
not  "grayish  white''  but  almost  pure  white.  It 
cannot  even  be  called  a  whitish  gray. 

Place  this  feather  on  pure  white'  paper  and 
you  will  see  that  it  conforms  very  closely  to 
the  color  of  that  paper.  The  darker  bars  will 
not  show  blue  black  at  all  except  at  their  edges 
where  the  color  joins  the  white.  The  color  is 
extremely  light  blue  when  shown  alone ;  that  is 
when  a  single  feather  is  placed  up  a  white  sur- 
face. The  color  of  the  fowl  when  the  plumage 
is  composed  of  feathers  colored  like  the  ones 
above  described  is  lighter  blue.  It  is  lighter 
than  the  Standard  description  of  the  proper 
color  of  Plymouth  Rocks'  plumage  that  it  goes  at 
par. 

The  cause  of  the  females  appearing  so  light  is 
because  the  white  bars  are  so  much  wider  than 
the  blue  bars.  An  aggregation  of  such  plumage 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  careful 
observers  and  win  unstinted  praise  from  the 
lovers  of  fine  Plymouth  Rocks. 

It.  is  a  fact  beyond  question  that  the  fashion- 
able color  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
in  the  east  are  darker  blue  than  is 
admired  in  the  west.  That  this  is  the 
color  described  in  the  Standard  we  sub- 
mit cannot  be  successfully  gainsayed.  It  is  the 
color  that  is  meant  by  the  book  of  laws  when  it 
says,  "giving  to  the  bird  a  bluish  tinge  of  plum- 
age." It  is  a  deep  blue  interlaced  with  light  gray 
bars.  It  is  a  color  that  enthuses  an  admirer  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  as  he  steps  into  a  yard  and  sees 
a  flock  come  flying  toward  him.  It  is  a  color 
that  shows  the  much  to  be  desired  "zebra 
stripe"  much  more  marked  than  any  other.  Yet 
it  is  called  too  dark  in  the  West. 

We  well  remember  of  seeing  the  first  prize 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  of  the  Boston  show  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  Western  show.  We  took 
some" pains  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  many  breeders  of  thoroughbred  poultry 
concerning  his  color,  and  we  do  not  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  bird  received  a 
praising  remark.  Everybody  said.  "He's  too 
dark,"  and  many  actuaJly  doubted  that  he  had 
ever  been  in  a  show  at  all,  when  he  had  won  first 
at  Boston  the  week  previous.  The  females  in 
his  pen  were  also  pronounced  too  dark,  though 
die  zebra  stripes  upon  their  full,  round  breasts 
received  many  flattering  praises. 

The  result  o'f  these  two  shades  of  blue  is  un- 
fortunate in  this.  Whenever  a  Western  man 
buys  birds  of  an  Eastern  breeder  he  is  certain  to 
be 'disappointed  in  them.  Not  as  many  birds  for 
breeding  cross  the  Allegheny  mountains  as 
formerly,  as  the  Western  reader  of  to-day  de- 
pends largely  upon  his  Western  colleague. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  Plymouth 
Rock  interests  suffer  for  the  existence  of  the 
two  colors,  though  neither  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  of  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  it 
does  not  predominate,  because  men  will  breed 
as  many  Plymouth  Rocks  now  as  ever  and  this, 
the  most  popular  bird  bred  to-day,  will  never  see 
the  time  when  his  colors  will  never  disappoint 
his  admirers  unless  by  a  false  mating  they  com- 
pel him  to  progenerate  colors  that  are  objection- 
able. If  as  between  the  two  colors  above  de- 
scribed breeders  find  that  one  has  paler  yellow 
than  the  other,  let  him  adhere  closely  to  those 
having  deep  yellow  legs  and  skin.— Poultry  and 
Pets. 


Poultry  Manure  in  Warm  Weather. 

Poultry  manure  rapidly  decomposes  during 
warm  weather,  and  gives  the  poultry  house  a 
very  unpleasant  odor.  This  cannot  well  be 
avoided,  even  when  the  house  is  daily  cleaned, 
but  it  can  be  treated  so  as  not  only  to  be  of 
greater  value  but  also  to  lessen  the  disagreeable 
odor  to  a  certain  extent.  The  roosts  should,  of 
course,  be  so  arranged  that  the  droppings  will 
all  fall  on  the  platform.  Keep  the  platform  well 
covered  with  sifted  dirt,  one  half  an  inch  thick. 
To  do  this  is  first  to  scatter  the  dirt,  and  then 
over  the  dirt  sprinkle  a  handfuljof  kainit(German 
potash  salts),  which  will  arrest  the  escape  of 
ammonia  when  decomposition  begins.  Two  or 
three  times  a  week  (daily  is  better)  sweep  the 
platform  with  a  broom"  and  after  it  is  done 
sprinkle  the  platform  and  floor  with  a  solution 
of  a  tablespoonful  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  then  scatter  the  dry  dirt  on  the  plat- 
form. The  well-known  Douglass  mixture,  com- 
posed of  one  pound  of  copperas,  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  also 
an  excellent  disinfectant,  and  a  very  cheap  com- 
pound, that  can  be  used  freely.— Country  Home. 


Planning  a  Yard. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where  space  is  fairly 
abundant  and  yet  not.  practically  unlimited, says 
Stephen  Beale, the  better  plan  is  to  have  separate 
houses  in  parks  or  runs  so  arranged  that  houses 
and  runs  can  be  made  to  serve  two  runs  by 
being  divided  into  two  compartments,  and  in 
tliis  case  there  is  a  saving  of  material.  Suppos- 
ing a  field  was  to  be  given  up  to  poultry,  and  it 
consisted  of  ten  acres,  it  would  be  best  to  plan  it 
into  half-acre  lots.  All  these  need  not  be  laid 
out  at  once,  but  only  as  many  as  are  likely  to  be 
needed  for  the  next  year  or  two.  Thus  the  ten 
acres  would  accommodate  twenty  pens.  Sup- 
posing that  only  ten  were  absolutely  needed,  I 
should  only  erect  ten  houses  and  runs.  After 
a  couple  or  three  years,  houses  and  runs  could 
be  very  inextensively  and  easily  transfered  to 
the  vacant  ground,  which  may  have  been  used 
in  the  meantime  for  chicken  coops  and  spe- 
cial runs,  and  the  land  now  occupied  crop- 
ped with  some  rapid  growing  crop.  This 
done  every  two  or  three  years  would  pre- 
vent all  fear  of  disease  from  foulingof  the  soil. and 
the  growth  on  the  vacant  land  should,  if  prop- 
erly worked,  be  very  profitable.  In  fact,  if  poul- 
try keeping  could  enter  into  the  rotation  of 
crops  the  benefit  would  be  very  great  indeed. 
Of  course,  if  all  the  ten  acres  were  needed  for 
runs  from  the  first,  and  no  more  land  could  be 
given  up  to  the  fowls,  another  plan  would  have 
to  be  adopted.  In  this  case  I  should  be  inclined 
to  make  the  runs  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each  in 
extent,  and  to  every  four  runs  give  an  acre  to 
lie  fallow.  Then  every  two  or  three  years  I 
would  transfer  the  fencing  from  the  occupied 
acre  and  place  them  with  the  houses  on  that 
which  had  been  vacant.  I  have  known  poultry 
yards  where  to  each.two  or  three  runs  there  was 
attached  a  plat  of  grass,  into  which  the  inmates 
of  each  pen  were  permitted  to  go  in  their  turn. 
If  the  small  runs  are  laid  out  in  gravel,  and  this 
is  renewed  every  two  years,  this  plan  can  be  ad- 
opted with  safety,  and  disease  from  contamina- 
tion of  the  soil  is  thus  obviated.  But  all  the 
strength  given  to  the  soil  by  the  droppings  of 
the  fowls  is  lost,  and  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  save  it. — American  Poultry  Journal. 


A  Chick  Hatched  in  the  Body. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Holben,  of  Lyon  Valley,  Lehigh 
connty,  as  we  learn  from  the  Allentown  Demo- 
crat, 'is  the  owner  of  a  large  number  of  chick- 
ens, having  plenty  of  spare  ground,  and  last 
winter  noticed  that  one  of  the  flock  had  suffered 
the  fracture  of  a  leg,  it  having  been  trampled 
upon  by  a  steer.  The  injured  hen  was  suffered 
to  take  its  chances,  and  it  again  took  its  place 
with  the  rest  of  the  feathered  family,  seemingly 
none  the  worse  for  the  mishap  it  had  sustained 
It  ran  along  undisturbed  until  about  two  weeks 
ago,  when  it  was  caught  and  decapitated  for 
table  use.  After  having  been  cleansed  of  its 
feathers  it  was  cut  open,  when  lo  and  behold,  in 
laying  aside  the  huge  flaps  of  fat,  not  only 
several  fully  formed  eggs,  with  half  hardened 
shell,  were  found,  but  also  a  live  chick,  fully 
covered  with  coal  black,  fine,  soft,  downy 
feathers.  On  being  brought  to  the  air  it  how- 
ever soon  died.  It  was  retained  a  day  or  so.and 
in  the  meantime  inspected  by  many  callers,  and 
comments  passed  upon  the  strange  freak  of  na- 
ture—none, however,  being  sage  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  singula!'  freak,  nor,  indeed,  do  we 
believe  that  the  best  naturalists  will  be  able  to 
do  so  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  only 
reasonable  theory  is  that  owing  to  the  excessive 
quantity  of  fat  carried  oy  the  hen  it  was  pre- 
vented from-voiding  its  eggs,  and  that  the  chick 
was  hatched  internally  by  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture of  the  adipose  tissue  within  which  it  lodged. 
After  the  chick  had  been  removed  and  the  won- 
derment of  the  strange  discovery  discussed,  the 
meat  of  the  mother  fowl  was  of  course  thrown 
away  as  being  unfit  for  use.  This  is  no  chicken 
story,  but  an  actual  fact.  Dr.  Holben  being  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  integrity  and  not  given 
to  joking  or  retailing  fabricated  stories.  The 
occurrence  is  moreover  vouched  for  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  and  dozens  of  people  of 
the  neighborhood  who  called  to  view  the  chick." 


Something  About  the  Silo. 

"•  To  those  interested  in  preserving  green  food  for 
winter,  the  method  pursued  by  those  who  store 
awayirreen  corn  ensilage  maybe  valuable  read- 
ing. As  the  New  Hampshire  Mirror  remarks: 
Me  John  Gould  built  a  silo  in  his  barn  at  Au- 
rora Station,  Ohio,  for  $43,  including  wages  for 
himself  to  the  amount  of  $6.35.  He  then  painted 
the  inside  with  a  mixture  of  eight  gallons  of  gas 
tar  and  four  gallons  of  gasoline,  which  cost  him 
sixty-five  cents.  This  completely  preserves  the 
lining  and  does  not  impart  odor  or  flavor  to  the 
silage.  He  simply  used  common  sense  in  get- 
ting the  sides  ;of  his  silo  strong  enough  and 
the  whole  tight  enough.  This  probably 
would  require  some  variation  in  every  barn 
where  a  silo  may  be  built.  As  a  rule  in  putting 
in  silage,  a  man  may  consult  his  own  con- 
venience and  take  his  own  time;  but  the  fact 
that  the  mass  should  heat  to  120  degrees  or  over 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It.  may  rise  to  150  de- 
grees without  damage,  but  probably  a  medium 
degree  of  heat,  say  130  or  135,  should  be  ob- 


served, for  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
temperature  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  silage.  In  cutting  a  corn  or  other 
crop  into  the" silo,  it  is  bettci  to  have  two  silos 
or  two  compartments,  so  that  one  may  be  cut 
into  continuously  or  not,,  as  the  temperature  is 
found  to  reach  the  required  degree.-  If  after 
a  day's  cutting  the  heat  is  found  high  enough 
the  next  morning,.it  is  safe  to  go  right  on  filling 
the  silo;  but  if  the  heat  has  not  risen  enough,  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  mass  lie  over  a  day 
while  the  other  compartment  or  silo  is  being 
filled.  If  the  corn  is  pretty  well  advanced  to- 
ward ripening,  it  will  ferment  more  slowly  and 
the  heat  be  longer  in  rising,  because  of  less 
moisture  than  in  greener  or  less  mature  corn, 
but  the  more  mature  corn  will  make  the  better 
silage.  We  do  not  think  that  enough  attention 
has  yet.  been  paid  to  the  temperature  while  fill- 
ing the  silo. 


An  Easy  Cure  for  Gapes. 

The  use  of  lime  for  the  prevention  of  gapes 
has  been  recommended  by  us  often,  but  we  in- 
sert the  following  from  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald, 
which  may  be  of  value  to  some :  "Every  poultry 
raiser  knows  what  an  annoying  and  fatal  dis- 
ease is  gapes  and  how  rapidly  it  can  deplete  a 
coop.  There  are  various  remedies,  of  more  or 
less  efficacy,  for  the  disease,  but  as  simple  and 
effective  a  cure  as  can  be  devised  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Fred.  Bonacker.  of  this  place. 
He  is  raising  a  number  of  chickens,  and  the 
gapes  recently  made  their  appearance  among 
them.  After  inquiry  and  cogitation  of  the  mat- 
ter he  discovered  a  plan  which  has  effected  a 
cure  with  chickens  afflicted  witli  the  disease  on 
which  he  has  tried  it.  He  partially  fills  a  small 
paper  bag  with  dry  slacked  lime,  and  into  the 
opening  he  thrusts  the  head  of  the  fowl  to  be- 
treated, closing  the  mouth  of  the  sack  by  press- 
ing it  about  the  chicken's  neck.  He  then  shakes 
the  bag,  filling  it  with  dust,  which  it  is  forced  to 
breathe.  This  operation  is  repeated  twice,  the 
fowl's  head  being  removed  betwaen  shakes  to- 
enable  it  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  then  it  is  re- 
leased, and  from  that  on  the  hours  of  the  pesti- 
ferous little  worms  which  are  gnawing  at  the 
windpipe  of  the  chicken  are  numbered  and  a 
speedy  cure  is  effected,  the  chick  apparently 
fully  recovering  in  a  day  or  two.  The  logic  o"f 
the  remedy  is  plain:  The  fowl  is  compelled  to 
inhale  the  lime  dust  and  it  proves  fatal  to  the 
worm.  The  cure  is  permanent,  Mr.  Bonacker 
having  applied  it  over  two  weeks  ago  to  fowls 
suffering  with  the  disease,  and  they  are  sound 
and  healthy  to-day.  It  is  cheap  and,  judging 
from  results,  well  worth  trying. 


Clover  Hay  for  Hens. 

A  writer  in  the  Orange  County  Farmer  tells 
how  to  put  up  clover  hay  for  poultry,  as  follows: 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  and  I  take  this  maxim  to  show  how  you 
may  have  eggs  in  plenty  next  winter.  If  we"  do 
not  look  ahead  for  those  things  now,  we're  apt 
to  get  left  at  the  time  when  eggs  are  most  need- 
ful. I  shall  not  ask  you  to  do  impossibilities, 
but  tell  you  how  to  do  these  things  right  at  home 
without  any  extra  expense.  Take  a  good  cider 
barrel,  remove  the  head  without  breaking  it  all 
to  pieces,  so  that  you  can  use  it.  to  put  back 
again,  then  pack  your  barrel  down  tight  witli 
the  second  crop  clover  hay.  the  younger  and 
tenderer  the  better.  When  I  say  pack  it  down 
tight,  I  mean  it  must  be  rammed  and  jammed 
down  as  though  you  had  a  grudge  against  it.. 
When  your  barrel  is  full,  put  on  your  lid  and  on 
ton  of  the  lid  place  a  stone.a  good-sized  one  that 
takes  two  men  to  lift.  You  can  prepare  as 
many  barrels  as  you  think  you  will  need,  but  I'll 
warrant  before  the  next  spring  comes  around, 
you'll  wish  you  had  a  dozen.  Your  barrel  will" 
cost  you  about  a  dollar  and  it  will  be  well  ex- 
pended. 

To  use  it  take  your  barrel  apart,  leaving  the 
cheese  of  clover  standing  in  a  dry  place,  and 
when  you  want  to  use  it  take  a  long  sharp  knife 
and  sliave  it<ff  in  as  short  lengths  as  you  can. 
Feed  it  to  your  hens  for  a  noon-day  meal,  omit- 
ting grain.  It  isn't  necessary  to  go  into  details 
and  tell  why  all  this  trouble  "is  taken ;  suffice  is 
to  sav  that  clover  is  an  egg  food.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  when  poultry  have  access  to  a 
clover  patch  they  always  give  an  abundance  of 
eggs.  Fowls  like  bulky  food,  and  a  strict  corn 
diet  is*  to  fattening,  although  they  must  have  a 
faimortion  of  it  iii  winter.  For  summer  food  I 
think  boiled  oats  and  wheat  screenings  sbperior 
to  any.  Why  boil  your  oats?  ask  some.  Well, 
this  is  not  actually  necessary;  the  idea  is  to- 
soften  them,  as  fowls  will  eat  them  clean  and 
they  do  not  stick  in  the  crop.  An  easy,  but  not 
shiftless  way,  is  to  pour  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
over  a  bucketful  of  oats,  and  cover  them  over 
with  something  to  keep  the  steam  in.  Do  this 
half  an  hour  or  more  before  you  wish  to  use 
them. 


Do  not  use  too  large  or  heavy  male  birds  in 
breeding.  Size  in  the  progeny  depends  more 
noon  the  size  of  the  hen  than  that  of  the  cock^ 
An  active  cockerel  hatched  about  June,  mated 
to  good  sized  hens  will  produce  far  better  stock 
than  an  old  Jumbo  cock  mated  to  a  measly  Ut 
of  hens. 
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Mr.  Campbell  on  Brooders. 


Hatching  of  eggs,,  managing  tlie  chicks  in 
"brooders,  and  other  valuable  points  are  given 
in  the  following,  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell.  "West 
Elizabeth,  Pa.,  which  our  readers  should  know. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  always  experimenting,  and 
anything  coming  from  him  is  so  much  gain  by 
the  readers.  He  says: 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  have  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience hatching  eggs  that  were  packed  in 
pine  sawdust.  I  once  had  100  duck  eggs  sent  me 
packed  in  pine  shavings  from  a  planer,  and 
every  germ  was  dead,  though  I  knew  that  a 
large  p"er  cent,  of  them  should  have  hatched. 
I  have  just  finished  a  hatch  of  100  line  eggs 
packed  in  pine  sawdust  that  I  bought  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Before  ordering  I  particularly  re- 
quested the  breeder  to  not  pack  in  pine  saw- 
dust;  in  fact,  not  in  sawdust  at  all.  Now  I  am 
somewhat  puzzled  over  my  hatch.  You  see 
that  none  of  us  ever  learn  it  all, so,  1  should  like 
to  hear  from  others  on  the  subject.  The  eggs 
were  well  packed,  but  put  in  just  a  common 
pine  box  that  would  hold  about  three  pecks,  no 
handle  of  any  sort  to  pick  it  up  by,  and  it  had 
some  hard  falls,  because  part  of  the  eggs  were 
broken,  otherwise  they  were  in  good  condition, 

■  that  is,  clenn  and  fresh  enough  to  hatch  well, 
but  all  more  or  less  badly  shaken  up.  What 
I  mean  by  that  is  that,  on  looking  at  them 
through  the  tester,  the  water  was  separated 
from  the  albumen  to  a  great  extent,  and  this 
•  can  only  happen  to  a  fresh  egg  by  shaking  it.  I 

put  them  in  an  incubator  the  next  day  after  I 
received  them,  and  put  in  a  lot  of  my  own  eggs 
at  the  same  time.  The  first  test  was  made  on 
the  fourth  day,  and  seventy-one  of  the  line  eggs 
were  fertile,  most  of  them  showing  good  germs. 
In  order  to  make  a  perfectly  fair  test  of  the 
matter,  I  filled  up  the  tray  with  fertile  eggs  of 
my  own,  mixing  all  together  promiscuously, 
making  eighty-three  of  my  own  eggs  and 
seventy-one  of  the  others.  The  result  was  that 
^eighty-one  of  my  eggs  hutched,  and  every  one  a 
perfect  chick  in  every  respect,  all  coming  out  in 
one  day  but  about  a  dozen.  Of  the  others 
twenty-nine  in  all  hatched,  two  were  reel-footed 
and  two  more  stiff -legged,  that  is.  one  leg  of 

■  each  was  stiff  at  the  knee  joint,  and  all  but  one 

■  chic i<  was  one  day  later  in  coming  out  than 
those  from  my  own  eggs,  and  about  half  of  the 
lot  two  days  later,  otherwise  the  chicks  are  in 
good  condition.  Now  here  are  three  questions 
for  some  one  to  answer ;  1st,  was  it  the  pine  saw- 
dust that  hurt  the  germs,  or  was  it  the  shaking 
the  eggs  got  ?  They  came  about  800  miles.  2nd, 
was  the  fault  in  the  germs?  or,  3rd,  was  it  most 
lfkely  all  three  reasons  ?  Chicks  that  go  over 
lime  in  hatchingare  liable  to  have  stiff  legs  and 

•cramped  toes,  simply  because  they  grow  in 
that  shape  in  the  last  day  or  two.  I  have 
seen  dozens  ruined  that  were  perfect  when, 
hatched,  simply  by  placing  them  on  a  piece  of 
smooth  paper,  giving  them  the  spraddles,  and 
that  would  be  the  last  of  the  chicks.  Young 
chicks  should  always  be  placed  on  something 
rough  enough  for  the  toe  nails  to  catch  until 
they  can  run  round  lively,  else  they  are  liable 
to  be  crippled. 

Now,  while  I  am  writing,  I  will  give  you  a  few 
hints  on  brooders.  I  hear  so  many  complaints 
about  the  difficulty  of  getting  young  chicks  to 
go  in  brooders.  Here  is  a  plan  that  never  fails, 
and  never  will,  if  followed  right.  If  the  brooder 
-  sits  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  chicks  can  run 
right  in.  the  trouble  is  less,  "but  we  will  take  a 
brooder  that  is,  say  a  foot  high,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  but  one  or  two  that  are  more  than  that. 
Well,  first  of  all,  the  chicks  must  be  put  in  the 
brooder  and  shut  in.  One  night  will  answer; 
then  make  a  good,  wide,  inclined  board,  from 
the  floor  of  the  brooder  to  the  ground  ;  fix  it  so 
the  chicks  cannot  fall  off  or  go  under  it,  and 
when  you  first  feed  them,  feed  them  on  this 
board.  They  will  then  gradually  work  out  along 
the  board  until  they  get  to  the  ground,  running 
back  perhaps  a  dozen  times  before  they  reach 
the  ground,  so  there  you  are.  That  is  all  there 
is  of  it,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  every  chick 
will  go  In  the  first  night.  It  is  indispensable, 
however,  that  the  brooder  should  be  light 
enough  so  the  chick  can  see  in  from  the  outside ; 
if  not  it  is  not  fit  for  a  brooder,  and  I  would  not 
blame  the  chicks  for  not  going  in.  The  whole 
secret  is  to  put  the  chicks  in  the  brooder  and  lefr- 
them  gradually  work  their  way  out,  and  not  put 
them  down  where  it  is,  and  try  to  drive  them  in, 
as  that  will  take  from  two  to  six  nights,  and 
ever  so  much  patience,  to  accomplish  what  can 
be  done  without  any  trouble  the  other  way.  The 
board  should  be  unplaned  always,  and  unless 
very  long,  and  a  flat  incline,  light  strips  should 
be  tacked  across  it  to  prevent  the  chicks  slip- 
ping. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  tested  the  influence 

■  of  pine  sawdust  on  eggs,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  them.  Many  eggs  are  packed  and 
shipped  that  do  not  hatch,  and  if  the  packing 
material  has  anything  to  do  with  it  the  fact 
should  be  known.  The  points  given  on  brooders, 

.tin  the  above,  should  be  noted. 


Some  Facts  About  Males. 

To  know  why  eggs  do  not  hatch  is  sojnething 
ardently  desired.  As  an  egg  contains  life  there 
are  too  many  mysteries  connected  with  it  for 
humans  to  fathom,  but  we  can  make  observa- 
tions and  learn,  and  by  the  aid  of  experience 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  matter,  much  may  be 
gained  that  will  greatly  aid,  in  securing  better 
hatches.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  proper  num- 
ber of  hens  to  run  with  one  male.  Some  claim 
that  the  fewer  hens  the  better,  while  others  take 
a  view  almost  the  reverse.  During  the  past vear 
we  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  find  that  there  is  still  more  to  learn,  as  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  depend  on  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  first  point  is  that  no  two  males  are  alike. 
Some  are  active  and  some  are  sluggish.  Some 
will  be  very  attentive  to  the  hens,  scratching  for 
them  and  ever  ready  to  defend  thein.  Others 
are  selfi-h,  securing  the  dainty  morsels  for  them- 
selves, and  caring  but  little  for  the  hens.  The 
characteristics  of  the  male,  therefore,  must  be 
the  first  consideration.  One  great  obstacle  to 
the  fertility  of  the  flock  is  that  the  male  will  se- 
lect two  or  three  favorites-and  neglect  the  other 
members.  Such  males  are  to  be  condemned. 
Another  obstacle  is  that  of  putting  two  males 
together  in  one  large  flock.  One  will  assert  the 
supremacy  and  keep  the  other  in  subjection,  but 
the  conquered  male  will  always  watch  his  op- 
portunity to  annoy  his  superior  at  the  time  when 
such  should  not  happen. 

We  find  the  theory  (now  demonstrated  as  a 
fact)  that  one  male  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 
hens  is  correct.  The  reason  is  this:  The  lien's 
have  their  proper  time  for  seeking  the  associa- 
tion of  the  male,  and  he  will  distribute  his  atten- 
tions to  them  as  they  prefer,  but  when  he  has 
only  a  few  he  becomes  an  annoyance.  To  cor- 
rect the  tendency  of  debility  on  the  part  of  the 
male,  two  males  are  used  with  one  large  flock 
of  thirty  hens,  the  males  being  changecfonce  a 
week.  This  gives  rest,  and  as  cooked  lean  meat 
is  fed  to  the  one  kept  separately,  as  a  part  of  the 
ration,  at  the  end  of  the  time  lie  is  in  good  con- 
dition. We  have  found  that  eggs  will  hatch 
from  five  to  ten  days  after  the  male  is  removed. 
This  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  removing 
several  liens  from  the  flock  and  marking  the 
eggs  with  the  date  they  were  laid,  and  using 
them  for  hatching,  or,  if  two  males  are  used, 
have  them  of  different  breeds,  so  as  to  note  the 
change  in  their  offspring. 

A  male  with  a  frosted  comb,  or  that  has  been 
injured, or  recovering  from  sickness  of  any  kind, 
should  never  be  used.  Put  males  at  least  eight- 
een months  old  with  pullets,  and  a  yearling  cock 
with  old  hens.  One  of  the  gravest  drawbacks  is 
lice,  which  enfeebles  the  whole  flock.— Mary- 
land Farmer. 


Annual  Meeting  of   the  Buff 
Club. 


Cochin 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Buff 
Cochin  Club,  was  field  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute Building,  New  York  City,  February  22d, 
1890.  Fifteen  new  members  were  admitted, and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  1890:— 

President,  Charles  H.  Crosby:  Vice-Presi- 
dents. Philander  Williams,  Charles  H.  Johnson, 
Robert  Colgate,  T.  F.  McGrew,  Jr.,  Newton 
Adams,  and  Charles  Feldman  ;  .Secretary,  G-.  P. 
Reynaud  ;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  L.  Todd ;  Executive 
Committee,  M.  A.  Sprouts,  M.  M.  Connor,  Frank 
C.  Hare,  Win.  F.  M.  Smith,  E.  J.  Sanderson, 
Geo.  E.  Peer,  and  F.  W.  Gaylor. 

Delay  in  making  report  of  meeting  was  caused 
by  instruc'ions  received  then  to  make  a  poll  by 
mail,  of  all  the  members  of  the  club,  as  to  tlie 
advisability  of  changing  the  name  to  American 
Cochin  Club,  in  order  to  include  all  varieties  of 
Cochins.  Polls  closed  June  1st,  a  majority  .vot- 
ing to  retain  the  old  name.  I  would  how  beg  to 
appeal  to  all  those  interested  in  Buff  Cochins, 
for  assistance  and  co  operation  in  pusliing  this 
to  the  head  of  all  specialty  clubs. 

Send  on  two  dollars  for  initiation  fee  and  an- 
nual dues,  or  one  dollar  for  dues  "if  you  are  a 
member,  and  send  also  as  much  as  your  liberal- 
ity may  suggest,  to  make  up  a  fund  for  special 
prizes  to  be  offered  at  three  of  the  principal 
shows  of  the  coming  season. 

Send  also  your  views  as  to  where  and  when 
the  Club  should  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  the 
place  and  mode  of  offering  its  specials. 

Conserted  action  now,  backed  by  sufficient 
liberality  in  specials,  will  create  a  boom  in  Buffs 
such  as  no  other  breed  or  variety  ever  experi- 
enced. Please  act  at  once  and  address,  Mil.  G. 
P.  Reynaud,  Secretary,  3  Bowling  Green,  New 
York  City.  _ 

Possible  Profit  from  Poultry. 

A  carefully  kept  account,  for  one  year,  of  150 
fowls  showed  a  net  profit  above  expenses  of 
$1.25  each.  I  used  to  get  almost  weary  some- 
times gathering  five  to  seven  dozen  eggs  a  day, 
on  an  average.  None  of  the  birds  were  of  fancy 
stock,  but  common  "barnyard  breed,"  thor- 
oughly mixed.  The  food  was  varied  consider- 
ably, but  none  of  the  advertised  forcing  mate- 
rial used.  Milk  was  relied  on  largely  for  ani- 
mal food,  but  some  scraps  and  bo"nes  were 
given  :  also  constant  supply  of  lime  in  the  shape 


of  clam  or  oyster  shells  powdered.  My  quarters 
are  only  a-large  barn-cellar,  always  open  to  the 
south,  and  the  range— as  far  as  they  please  to 
go,  which  is  not  far  if  well  fed,  and  the  injury 
to  crops  almost  nothing— only  hungry  fowls  and 
animals  are  likely  to  be  troublesome. 

I  have  no  trouble  with  lice,  while  they  have 
two  barrels  of  coal  ashes  to  roll  in  as  often  as 
they  like  the  whole  year  round.  A  dark-colored 
fowl  will  leave  the  ash-barrel  almost  white,  and 
when  she  shakes  herself  lice  have  a  poor  show 
for  sticking  to  her.  The  farmer,  his  wife  and 
children  have  the  advantage  of  other  people  in 
poultry  keeping,  because  of  possibilities  of  wide 
range,  cleaner  quarters,  better  water,  the  farm- 
yard, and  green  food  in  great  variety.  Yet  it  is 
not  on  the  average  farm,  I  think,  that  best  suc- 
cess is  seen  with  fowls.  The  business  seems  too 
small  to  demand  due  attention.  Then,  the 
birds  neglected  and  half  fed,  do  damage,  in- 
stead of  proving  profitable,  whereas,  a  hen  un- 
der suitable  conditions  lays  eggs  as  surely  as 
the  steam  engine  generates  steam  whe.ii  heat 
and  water  are  applied.— IV.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  Special. 

This  is  book  No.  4,— on  Diseases.  In  order 
however,  to  make  it  more  valuable,  we  have  in- 
cluded many  other  subjects.  We  will  state  that 
we  have  simply  gone  back  to  our  old  numbers 
and  "put  the  best  of  them  together,"  using  the 
plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poultkt 
Keeper,  hence  the  name  of  Poultry  Keeper 
Special.  It  contains  32  pages  the  size  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  price  25  cents,  but  for  60 
cents  we  send  it  and  also  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year.  The  following  are  the 

CONTENTS. 

Poultry  Houses—  Munger's  Poultry  House 
Smith's,  Pritcliard's,  Lawrence's,  Burr's,  Ham- 
ill's,  Colburn's,  Richard's,  Wilson's,  Misses 
Williams  &  Molineaux's,  and  others,  illustrated. 
Brooders.— Spangler's  Brooder,  Harper's,  En- 
gle's,  Hosford's,  Lincoln's,  Tank  Brooder,  Mark- 
ing Punch,  illustrated,  Portable  Nest  Hack,  a 
cheap  Drinking  Fountain,  a  lamp  Incubator 
Heater,  a  novel  Movable  Fence. 

Diseases  of  Poultry —Two  full  pages  devoted 
to  Roup,  with  directions  for  making  roup  pills, 
with  27  different  remedies  from  our  readers,  as 
well  as  the  homeopathic  method.  Cholera.— 
Two  pages  devoted  to  cholera,  giving  all  the  de- 
tails of  symptoms,  numerous  remedies  and 
more  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  book 
published.  Gapes.— Nearly  two  pages  to  gapes, 
with  all  the  best  remedies.  Crop-iiound.  Egg- 
Bound, Feather-pulling,BumbleFoot,Laving  soft- 
shelled  eggs,  Worms  in*  the  Flesh,  Scabby  Legs 
with  details  for  treating  each.  Lice. — Symptoms 
of  lice  on  fowls, causes  of  lice,  what  to  do  for  Lice, 
the  dust-bath,  suggestions  from  readers.  How 
to  make  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  with 
every  part  described  and  illustrated.  This  is 
alone  worth  $5,  as  hundreds  of  the  incubators 
are  in  use,  any  person  can  make  one,  The 
Great  Broiler  Farms  at  Hammonton.  IV. 
with  the  brooders  and  heating  arrangements, 
described  and  illustrated.  How  to  Canonize, 
with  illustrations  from  photographs,  showing 
the  whole  operation.  Hoio  to  Preserve  Eggs  — 
The  so-called  Havana  Process.  Sulphur  Process, 
Scientific  American  Process, Messenger  Process, 
Globe  Process,  Ledger  Process,  Birmingham 
Process,  Mrs.  Moore's  Celebrated  Process, 
Lime  Process,  Gelatine  Process,  Boracic  Acid 
Process,  -  Salicylic  Acid  Process,  Water  Glass 
Process,  Wax  Process,  Australian  Process, 
the  French  Process,  with  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er's hints  for  selecting  eggs  for  the  purpose. 
Hoio  to  Manage  the  Young  Chicks,  showing 
mode  of  feeding,  ratio  of  growth,  cost,  etc. 
Prices  of  Broilers,  Fowls,  Eggs,  Ducks,  Turkeys 
for  the  year  1886,  giving  the  rise  and  fall  for 
nearly  every  week,  from  Feb.  27th  to  Dec.  10th. 
Whitewash  that  Slicks,  a  good  recipe.  How  to 
Ship  Poultry.— Picking,  packing,  frozen  poul- 
try, live  poultry,  spring  chickens,  eggs,  etc. 
Testing  Eggs,  illustrated",  and  fully  explained. 
Hatc/i'ing Ducks  aiid  Chicks  for  Market,  Rankin 
and  Damon's  method.  An  Egg  T  rner,  illus- 
trated. The  Cheapest  Poultry  House  that  can 
be  Built,  Harris'  method.  The  Big  Egg  Farm 
at  Sadsbury  ville,  Pa.,  showing  how  600  hens  may 
be  kept  with  profit.  CondensedCorrespondence, 
and  other  valuable  information. 

The  above  is  illustrated  with  over  sixty  cuts. 
Everything  is  made  as  plain  as  possible.  There 
is  no  book  published  that  gives  one-half  as  much 
prartz'caZ information.  Every  poultryman  should 
have  it.  When  you  subscribe  or  renew,  send 
60  cents,  and  get  this  valuable  book,  and  also 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a  year. 


Onions  and  garlic  are  excellent  tonics  for 
fowls,  but  care  should  be  exercised  in  feeding 
these  to  laying  hens,  as  eggs  will  partake  of  the 
odor.  A  laying  hen  is  usually  in  a  heap  liy  con- 
dition and  seldom  requires  tcnics  of  any  kind. 
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Experiment  in  Keeping  Eggs. 

In  January,  1889, 1  put  three  f  reshly-laid  eggs 
in  a  Mason  jar,  having  first  wrapped  each  in 
paper,  and  packed  the  jar  full  of  oats.  After 
screwing  the  top  on  tight  I  placed  the  jar  in  a 
dry  cellar,  and  left  it  undisturbed  for  sixteen 
months.  When  taken  out,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  eggs  were  as  transparent  as  newly-laid 
eggs,  and  when  put  in  a  vessel  of  water  they 
sank  to  the  bottom  as  if  they  had  just  been 
laid.  One  was  boiled  hard  the  next  day,  and 
looked  exactly  like  a  fresh  egg.  The  other  two 
were  kept  three  days  longer  where  they  were 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  warm  room.  When 
broken  these  were  found  to  be  spoiled,  the 
white  and  yelk  being  mingled  together  in  a 
fluid  mass.  This  experiment  seems  to  show 
that  eggs  can  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  an  air-tight  receptacle,  but  that  they 
will  spoil  very  soon  on  exposure  to  the  air. — 
Cor.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


PEKIN  DUCKS  (Todd  strain), S3  per  trio.  W.C. 
B.  Polish  (McClave), $5  per  trio.    Choice  young 
stock.  S.  P.  YODER,  Kast  Lewistown,  O." 

INDIAN  GAM^S,  Red  Caps,  Minorcas.  P.  Rocks, 
P. Ducks.    Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


TAMES  L.  SHIELDS.  Washington,  Jf.  J. 
will  offer  fowls  of  all  leading  varieties  lor  sal  - 
Prices  moderate.    Write  wants. 


FOR  SALE. 

A.  II.  JAMES, 


DIAMOND  BURNERS  FOR 
Brooders.    Price  30c.  by  mail. 

Great  Falls,  X.  IS. 


/  W  ~k  fur  best  Game  and  Buff  Cochin  Cock" Is. 
O-L.UUGeo.B.Ulrleh,  Aimville,  LebanonCo  ,  Pa. 

J P.  PYLE,  Willow  Dale.  Pa.— Breeder  of  Buff 
.  Cochins.  Early  hatched  chicks  for  sale  Cat.free. 

A Bagwell,  Sharp.  Kv.,T.ang,  Brans,  Coch,  P. 
•  R"s.,  Houdan, Legs,  P.  Duck,  T.  Geeseeggs  If. 

inno-egg  Perfect  Hatcher  Inenhatir  forsale  cheap. 
IUUO  Good  as  new.  W.S.Gooding,  Wilmette,  111. 
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arred  &  W.P.  Rocks.  S.  Wyandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.   40-pp.  cat.    W.C.  H ART,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


PPDII  CR   SIZE  BRAKES  FLIST,  81.00  mr 

DnUILLn  bus.  .Ino.  1. Mercer,  Leamau  Place,  Pa. 

1 CAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners. 
J  Eggs  in  season.   Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  1328  Duuning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— Choice 
stock  for  sale,    circular  free. 

J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


Tn  "  asiy  srcc1"  sn  i  met  h  od  of 
RAISING  CHICKS.    F..r  full  infoimation 
address,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply, 

CEO.  ».  SIX(!F.B,  Cardington,  o. 
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RONZE    TCKKEYS,    BARRED  PLY. 
ROCKS  and  I,I«MT  RRA1IMAS  a  special- 
WM.  H.VAN  DOREN,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 


QAA  Egg  MONARCH  INCUBATOR  for  sale. 
O \J\J  Used  part  of  one  season,  purchased 'of  Mr. 
Rankin  last  fall  and  is  in  as  good  order  as  when  pur- 
chased. W.  A.  MITCHELL,  Hatboro,  Pa. 

ONE  HUNDRED  R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  FOWLS 
and  chicks  (Knapp  strain)  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.   4  English  Beagle  puppies  8  w"k«  old, 2  males. 
HOMERJ.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


Cnfl  Fine  early  chicks  W..  Paired  &  Peace  mb  P 
□UU  Rocks,  S.  and  W.  Wyans.  From  $1  up.  Sat 
guar.  Ref.  given.       R.  R.  Fisher,  McConnell,  111. 


E.  R.  GIBRS.  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Babbits  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


LIGHT  and  DARK  BRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  111.,  1889.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  ior  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
ALFRED  DOTLE,  139 30th  St., Chicago,  III: 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES,  of  extra  heavy 
weight,  also  Gol.  Wyandottes  and  Silver  Sebright 
Bantams.  We  are  importers  and  breeders.  Write  for 
prices.  KINTER  &  CO.,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Dks,  Wire-haired 
Terriers  and  Shep.  Dogs.  Eggs.    China  Grove 
Poul.Y'ds,  Port  Allen,  West  B.Rouge,  La.,  F.F. Fell. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent. Conn., breeds  the 
best-  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas,  W.P. Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz. and  tes.  Prices  rea. 

rppQ  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  $1.00  for  13;  R.  C.  W. 
tUUO,  Leghorns  Sl.oO  for  13;  W.  C.  B.  Polish  $2.00 
for  13.    W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammouton,  N  • 


Hammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators,  $10, 
?18andS2o:  brooders??.  Cat.  free.  W.  B.  Treat, 
(successor  to  W.  E.  Newton),  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


IDE  ROSSITER,Box23',GIRARD.ErieCo., 
Fa.    Seven  breeds  of  Game,  exhibition  and  pit 
fowls  &  eggs  for  sale.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 


Standard  birds.  Choice 
stock    Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.Miss  H.M.  Williams.Hammonton,  N  .J 


A  <S.  NEESON, Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
A«  try.  Game  &  Eggs.  333  Washington  St., 46  &  48 
Bloomfield  St,  NewW  .Washington  Market,  N.Y.City 


rphe  New  Eng  Poultry  House,  282  S.  Water 
JL  (near  Lake),  Chicago,  111.  Cor. solicited  from  alt 
breeders  of  fancy  poultry.  Hatching  eggs  from  all 
quarters  in  season.   Address  C.  E.  ROSENTHAL. 


CP  Certain  Cure  Q  Q  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
.O. For  Cholera.  O.O.  For  Lice.  U.r.ForChlcks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


EUREKA  INCUBATOR 

WEST  ELIZABETH, 


Pirst  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World' s:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PEN  NA. 


£3r*Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan 
ces  two  papers  for  less  than  the  prUi 
of  one. 


WORCESTER  POFLTRY  I  ARU,  F.  G. 

T  V  Bean,  Prop1  r.Fairview  Village,  Montg.Co.,  Pa  , 
breeds  the  best  Langshans,  W.  &  B.  Minorcas,  Wt. 
B.  S.  &  Gol.Wyan.,  L.Bra.  &  Wt.  Game.G. Sebright 
Bantams.  Egg's  $2  per  15,  S3  per  30,  except  G.  W.?2$l  3 

GALLITHERA^lix- 

Choi  era,  and  the  other  f lis  of  POULTRY.  Usad  find 
endorsed  by  leading  poultrymen.  Send  for  circulara. 
THE  PflBTHERAPEflll  CO..  173  Greenwich,  St.,  New  Ywt 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  inCl'BATSF! 

Simple,  Perfeet  asd  Self-Btpaliitlns.  Hun. 
dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  lareer  percentage  of  fertile  eg-jra 
„  at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
lara  fn**  ec  for  lUus  Cata.  GEO.  ILSTAflU  Qalncy,!*!. 


T15E  POULTRYMA5  S 

NECESSITY  CLOVER  CUTTER 

Improved  adjustable  self-feed,  can  be  set 
in  a  moment  to  cut  any  length  from  %  10 
S'4in.  Rapid,  durable,  strong:  not  a  small 
iisappointinent.  Sold  on  a  guarantee.  Cir. 
free.  PriceS-5.  T.  A.  Fount.  Dawson.  Pa. 


The  HomcEopathic  Poultry  Physician 


Pla'n  Directions  for  the  Homceopathic  Treatment 
of  the  most  common  ailments  of  Fowls,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys  and  Pigeons.  92  pages;  el  >th,  50  cts. 
(.Vot  25  cents  as  was  erroneously  stated  ina  pre- 
vious issue.)  Address, 

Booriclto  tSc  Tn,fol, 

1A11  Arch  St ,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

N.  B.— A  Descriptive  Homceopathic  Catalogue 
mailed  free  to  any  one  sending  address. 


«J" am  es  Prayne's 

CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES 

LEAD  THE  WORLD  ! 

During  the  last  two  years  he  has  won  41  Silver 
Cups  and  over  2AA  1st  Prizes,  and  has  bred  the 
best  Birds  in  the  world  to-day. 

JULY  21,  1890. 
I,  James  Frayne,  appoint  Mr.  Aug.  D.  Arnold  my 
whole,  and  sole  agent  to  sell  Indian  Games  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(Signed)   JAMES  FRAYXE, 
Pipe's  Pool,  Launcester,  England. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

We  have  now  coming  from  England  the  first  lot  of 
Buflf  Lpghorns  ever  imported  to  this  country. 
This  beautiful  variety  of  Leghorns  promise  to  be 
great  favorites  in  America.  We  will  take  orders  for 
stock;  all  Imported  birds 

AUG.  I).  ARNOLD,      ■     -      Dillsburg,  Pa. 


American  Agriculturist  

'*       Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"       Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  Ne.w  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

Christian  Herald,  New  York  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

California  Cackler   

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer*s  Review —  

Farm  Journal.  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farmer  and  Manufacturer  

Farm  anil  Fireside  

Fanciers"  Gazette.  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham.  N.Y  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

"  Sunday  Magazine. . .. 

Godev's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal   

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weakly   

Monthly  

"      Young  People  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  ,  

Housekeeper.  (Minn)  

111.  London  News  i  Am.  E-l. )  

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs.).. 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium). 

Mothers  .Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  


World,  weekly 

New  England  Fancier  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  World  .•  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal.  ( American)  

Poultry  Journal,  lOhio)  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)   

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald    

Western  Poultry  Breeder  
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FOK  Sale. —100  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan. 
fowls  and  chicks  at  $1  and  Si  each.   These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
H.  A.  BRABSIIAW.  KLIZIVILLE.  IXD. 

Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  W  Leghorns:  originated 
&  bred  by  I.C.B.  Sands*  Son,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  also- 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  L. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  $2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

The  «lneen  of  Inenbators.— 200  eggs,  825.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators- 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  M.  ft>. 
Moulton,  Taunton,  Mass. 

PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  SfeeKS 

montou  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

«.  »'.  PRESSEY,  Hammoiilon.  N.  J.- 

B,aeLe  LANGSHANS."  MINORCAS  1^ 
ANCONAS  tot  ii?  »  EGGS  ^dstai""rur 


00  per  » 
F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Catalogue. 
-  Pottsville,  Pa 


21.WHITE  MINORCAS^ 

B'-.y     1  j  f;ss  >■:      s  r.  hvs  .  *•  •  

•  Bur    ■  ERIt,  ?\  -!  "Eccs 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS! 


40  varieties  or 
Land  and  Water- 
Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west,. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferr-etSy 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  cata].  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price- 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Prop'r.,  Delavan,  Wis.. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  Z» 


..  have  Volumes  1.2. 3. 
wwii.*  ■  i. tindo, neatly  bound witb> 

complete  index,  for  si  25,  postpaid.   We  have  Vols.  2, 
3. 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.   Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  Vol.  6  is  not  yet  bound,  nor  is  the- 
index  prepared,  but  will  be  announced  when  ready 
Addiess  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

JOE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS  ON  EGGS. 

From  Pure  Bred  Eijerht  Brahma.  Silver- 
Wvandottes.  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Roeks  and  White aud  Biaek  Minorea  Fowls. 

to  any  point  iii  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Send 
for  Circular.  52  for  13;  s3for26  Stock  for  sale.  Joe 
€i raves,  Agt.  Amer. Express, Black  Biver.X.  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nin  3 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to  day. ft 

For  circulars  address' 
A.  F.  Williams.  12 
Race  St. ,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.. 
Eggs  $2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ill/:,  mtahxtiue.. 
CHAS.  H.  AKEKLEY,  Touawanda,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BUCKEYEIK- 

CUBATORwas  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  1888,  and  1st 
premium  for  best  $50.00 
machine  at  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show,  1890.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1890.  Address 

Frank  Sanmenig, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LAPSES, 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  CoflTees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 

iii.i-  Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vraey  St. ,  New  York. 


CaAN  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep  . 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra ^Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses  j 
$1.50  per  100  square  . 
feet  withCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Xail>. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free.' 


PRATRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
26  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton  Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 
Points  on  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
dress^ W. 1st  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  where  we  have 
started  another  factory. 


WILLABD  KNAPP'S 
—.BLACK  MINORCAS- 

Won  every  1st  and  special  prize,  at  the  Great  New 
Tork  Show.  The  10  male  birds  that  won  special 
prize,  as  being  best  ten  in  the  class,  Head  my 
Breeding  Yards.  Eggs, S3  per  15:  $5  per30.  I  have 
won  more  first  and  special  pi  izes  at  eight  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  shows  than  all  my  competitors  combined. 
New  Circular  Free 

ADDRESS 

WILLARD  KNAPP,FaBb?uxs,4§°Y. 


A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


MONARCH  INCFBATOK  takes  -the  lead  of 
all  niachines.lt  has  won  its  way  to  that  position 
bv  fair  and  honest  competition,  both  in  public  and 
private,  with  all  the  leading  machines  in  the  country, 
repeatedly  making  a  public  record  of  from  95  to 98  pet- 
cent,  on  machines  full,  of  from  300  to  500  eggs,  win- 
ning first  premiums  twice  in  succession  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  great  Boston 
Shows  and  at  all  oth<"-  shows  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited.  Jas.  Runkm,  Month  Easton,  Mas*. 


Liqht  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  S5.00 
Per  lS.  8l"  per  39.  EO«S  FROM  SECOND- 
CliASS  YARDS, 81.00  Per  1**  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P.  Rocks.  BIROS  for  sale. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  \ork,  1H90. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 

CHAS.  M.  GRIFFIKG  &  SON.  t 

Shelter  Island,  Snffolh  County,  New  York. 

LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LIKE. 

The  winners  of  '89  beget  the  winners  for '90.  600 
selected  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks  Hou- 
dans  and  W.  Wyandotte,  sired  by  "Ajax,  ' 
"Codv."  "Eeo"  and  "White  Prince,"  the 
«i rande'st-specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day  !tt  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  e\- 
hibitlonswon  26  First  and  Special  Preminms 
on  mv  varieties.  I  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar. J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,  N  .  Y.  


QDKNICUa  specialty  26  years.  J.  BEXNETT, 
OrHltlDn  Suninan,RipleyCo.,Ind.  Circular  free. 


II 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture," 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN",  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  7«  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POCETRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrgr,  Pa 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

GBh,^3-  ^MTafe 

Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S  Han, burgs. 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Pit  Games,  "vmitpwv 
Bant  W.  Guineas,  Pekin  Ducks,  WHITE  W  A  - 
ANOOTTES:  Eggs,  ?2  per  13.  N.  Y.  Champion 
Exhibition  Oames-Silver  Dnckwings,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Red  Piles  and  Malays;  Duckwin-js.  Anda- 
lusians.Japanes  ■  and  Pekin  Bantams,  B.Silver 
Polish,  Imported  Dark  Brahmas:  Eggs iSS. 
/  (CO?,  IS  1st  and  special  pre  mi  inns  at  N.  1 .,  J-ef>.mb. 
THOS.  W.  MIDLOW,  A'onkers.  N.  A  . 


KILLJN 


POULTRY 
KNIFE  50C 


.77 

107  S.  8th  ST.  PH  I  LA.  PA. 


GRIND 


YOtJK  OWN 
Rone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
Graham  Flour  &  Gorru  inthe 

cchandmill(IpS5;b 

4?<J  lOO  per  cent.  more. made 
S»t»  «roaSSr  VVILSON  BROS.  toton.P» 


A 


H  ANDEBS,  Kulpsville,  Montgomery  Co  , 
Pa*B.  e'ds  the  best  Sv.  Dork.,  \\  $B Xegs.  ^. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.   A\  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices 
J.  BANKIN.  South  Easton,  Mass. 


-:- INDIAN  GAMES.-:- 

I  have  made  my  third  importation  of  these  grand 
birds,  direct  from  the  yards  of  James  Frayne  and 
Abbot  Bros.,  England.  Write  for  prices  and  partic- 
ulars to  AIIG.D.  ARNOLD,  Dillsbnreb,  Pa. 


HUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS,  oreat 

Bock  Island  Show,  Nov.  30,  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  F.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to  us1.,.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  tor  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Or.  free. 

F.  M.  MCNGER.  Dclialb,  111. 


POXJIiTRYMEKT! 

This  Cutter  saves  one-half  the  cost  in  feed. 
PRICE.  83.00. 

Cuts  eight,  times  to  one  revolution.  Send  for  valu- 
able testimonials  and  article  on  its  use.  Mention 
Poultry  Keeper. 

P,  A.  WEBSTER,  Caienovia,  N.  Y. 


Min.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar. 


KNAPP  BROS. 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes 

acain  make  another  Sweeping  Victory  at  the 

efeat  New  York  Show,  Feb.  19th  to  25th,  1890.  Among 
tl  e  many  prizes  won  wree  2d,  3d  and  5th  on  cock,  2d  on 
hen'  1st'  *t\  and  3d  Oil  cock'Llst  on  pullets,  both 
varieties  '  also  3d  and  4th  on  pullet,  including  the- 
grand  sweepstake  special  in  gold  offerea  for 
lareest  and  best  display  of  White  Leghorns  for 
best  male  and  for  best  female  reaching  a  score 
on  cockerel  of  97  points,  no  higher  scoring  male  bird 
on  exhibition  of  any  variety.  This  record  at  the 
rWstal  Palace  show  of  America,  together  with 
our* nneonalled  victories  -at  21  of  the  greatest 
exhibitions  ever  held  on  this  continent,  places  our 
strain  of  these  two  noble  varieties  stillat  thehead. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  pairs,  trios  or 
nens  at  low  prices  for  quality,  and  eggs  lor  hatch- 
■„,.  at  «3  per  setting,  S5  for  two,  from  the  ten  best 
mating*  to  be  fonnd.  One  yard  of  best  variety 
is  headeS  by  the  1st  prise  cockerel  at  N  >  ..eacli 
being  higlu-st-scoring  male  bird  shown  In  their  class. 
Send  for  circular,  giving  full  information  and 
highest  prise  record  ever  w  on  by  any  breeder 
of  any  variety.    Address  us  at 

BOX  501,  FABIUSqN.  Y. 


THE  FAMOFS  WHITEWASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMIN  ATOB, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing heuhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
'    cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M '  f '  g. ,  Falrflel  d,  Conn- 
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INQUIRIES. 

J.  Mc>T.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. — Dear  Sir;  "What  is 
-the  cause  of  ducks  getting  apparently  weak  in 
the  back?  They  seem  to  strangle  to  get  on  their 
feet,  but  after  they  are  up  they  are  able  to  walk 
■-off  passably  well. 

Ducks  are  probably  too  fat. 

J.  W.  S.  Oplington,  Iowa.— I  would  like  to 
know  if  I  could  get  standards  of  a  few  breeds 

■  only.   At  what  price  can  I  obtain? 

There  is  only  one  standard,  which  includes  all 
the  breeds,  price  $1.00,  for  sale  by  us. 

F.  P.  G..  Kalamazoo.  Michigan.— Please  tell 
me,  if  possible,  what  to  do  for  discoloration  of 
combs  in  Black  Minorca  hens.  Color  underside 
sterns  all  right  but  upper  side  has  purple  or 
darkish  spots  near  base  of  comb.  It  does  not 
come  and  go  but  has  a  tendency  to  spread  to- 
wards the  outer  edge. 

Annoint  daily  with  one  part  spirits  turpentine 
-  and  two  parts  alcohol. 

J.  A.,  Woupecong,  Indiana.— Egyptian  geese 
—where  can  they  be  gotten? 

We  do  not  know.  Look  over  the  advertise- 
ments. 

A.  W.  B.,  Ashby,  Mass.— 1.  I  should  like  to 
know  in  regard  to  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks,if 
they  are  as  hardy  and  good  layers  as  the  Barred. 
Some  say  they  are  tenderer  than  the  dark.  2 
How  much  can  one  afford  to  pay  for  skimmed 
milk  to  feed  to  young  chickens? 

1.  They  are  fully  as  hardy.  2.  About  five  cents 

■  per  gallon. 

C.  L.  McC,  Belleville,  Pa  —1.  I  have  my  dust- 
ing boxes  in  the  upper  paat  of  my  hen  houses, 
and  in  the  winter  when  they  use  them  the 
houses  are  filled  with  a  cloud  of  dust  and  the 
entire  building,  and  everything  in  it,  is  covered 
with  dust.  Does  this  do  any  harmj  Would  it 
be  better  to  have  them  some  place  else?  2.  I 
-sent  to  a  yard  advertised  in  your  paper  for 
Houdan  eggs.  Some  of  the  chicks  have  yellow 
legs  and  one  has  light  colored  legs.  What 
should  be  the  color  of  their  legs?  3.  Are  man 
gels  good  to  hang  up  for  the  hens  in  the  winter? 
Dare  they  have  all  they  will  eat  of  them? 

1 .  The  dust  will  do  no  halm,  and  partially  pro- 
jects against  lice.  2.  Color  should  be  pinkish 
white,  mottled  or  shaded.  3.  Give  all  they  wish 
to  eat. 

J.  O.  D.,  Medway,  Mass.— I  have  two  yards ; 
how  many  hens  should  I  keep  in  each  to  pay  ? 
Each  yard  is  thirty  by  fifty  feet. 

About  a  dozen. 

F.  A.  P.  C,  Lowell,  Mass.— 1.  Is  lettuce  good  i 
for  young  chickens,  or  will  it  make  them  sleepy 
and  dumpish  ?  2.  Is  sawdust  good  to  put  in 
brooders,  or  will  it  breed  lice  ?  3.  "Why  is  it 
•chickens  will  huddle  together  outside  of  the 
brooder  and  appear  as  if  cold  ? 

1.  Lettuce  is  excellent.  It  will  do  no  harm 
:  2.  Objection  is  that  chicks  fill  their  crops  with 
it.  3.  Probably  because  the  brooder  is  dark. 

L.  C.  R.,Marshallville,  Ohio.— Will  you  plpase 
tell  me  where  I  can  buy  a  Standard  on  Poultry? 
From  us.  Price  $1.00. 

V.  R.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— 1.  How  old  are 

■  ducks  before  they  begin  to  lay  eggs,  w  ith  good  i 
care  ?  2.  How  long  is  it  profitacle  to 
keep  old  ducks,  or  rather  after  they  are  one 
year  old?  3.  Can  you  keep  them  up  to  the 
Standard,  by  selecting  from  your  earliest  birds 
where  you  would  have  perhaps  100  to  select 
from  ?  4.  How  many  eggs  do  they  lay  in  a  year? 

1.  Some  begin  when  six  months  old.  2.  For 
five  years,  with  care,  or  longer,  3.  Yes.  4 
About  150. 

C.  D.  F.,  Augusta,  N.  Y.— 1.  Where  can  I  ob- 
tain the  plans  for  making  a  Poultry  Keeper  in- 
cubator? 2.  Are  the  White  Minorca  fowls  very 
broody,  and  do  they  make  good  mothers? 

They  are  in  our  July,  1887,  Podxtrt  Keeper, 
and  in  book  P.  K.  Special.  2.  They  are  rarely 
broody,  being  non-sitters. 

It.  H.  D..  Orange,  N.  J.— At  what  age  should  I 
cut  Bantams'  combs,  and  how  do  you  do  it  ?  Is 
ther  any  book  to  be  got,  showing  the  different 
breeds  of  poultry  in  colored  plates,  and  at  what 
price  ? 

Combs  are  cut  with  sharp  shears,  when  they 
begin  to  enlarge,  usually  at  four  months'  old. 
Wright's  Illustrated  Poultry  Book,  price  $9,  for 
sale  by  us. 

A.  M.  C.  Thorntown,  Indiana.— How  large  a 
lot  would  be  required  to  successfully  raise  100 
capons?  Is  there  a  market  for  them  at  all 

.  times? 


It  depends  on  how  they. are  kept— a  quarter 
of  an  acre  at  least.  They  are  always  salable, 
and  especially  early  in  the  season. 


H.  R.  W.,  Frutcheys,  Pa.— Can  you  tell  what 
will  keep  minks  away  from  poultry  ? 

There  is  no  method  but  to  keep  fowls  closed 
in  a  secure  poultry  house. 


H.  K.  M.,  Perkiomenville,  Pa.— Are  those  in^ 
cubators  and  brooders  patented  ? 
Not  those  we  send  plans  of. 


W.  A.  T.,  Oakland,  Calf— 1.  Please  state  what 
is  the  cause  and  cure  for  sore  and  swelled  eyes  in 
half  grown  chicks,  but  in  other  respects  seem 
healthy.  2.  Is  there  any  remedy  or  preventive 
for  granulated  liver  ? 

1.  Due  to  draughts  over  them,  annoint  with 
one  part  turpentine  and  two  parts  sweet  oil.  2. 
No. 

P.  L.  R.,  San  Gabriel,  Cal.— In  the  July  num- 
ber of  your  valuable  paper,  there  is  an  article 
telling  of  spongia  for  roup— the  dose  fifteen  pel- 
lets to  be  dissolved  in  the  drinking  water — but 
the  article  does  not  give  the  amount  of  water  to 
be  used. 

One  quart. 

B.  G.  B.,  Dubuque.— How  should  money  be  sent 
for  books,  and  price  of  your  books  in  lots? 

Money  should  be  sent  by  postal  order  or  regis- 
tered letter.  If  ten  copies  or  over  are  ordered 
at  one  time,  fifteen  cents  each,  prepaid. 


The  Incubator  and  Hen. 

Before  attempting  to  decide  which  is  the  bet- 
ter, the  incubator  or  the  hen,  one  must  deter- 
mine for  what  purpose  each  is  to  be  used.  That 
the  attempt  to  hatch  chicks  by  the  artificial  pro- 
cess is  encroaching  somewhat  on  Nature  herself 
cannot  be  denied,  and,  of  course,  there  is  much 
yet  to  learn,  though  wonderful  improvements 
nave  been  made  in  recent  years.  Some  are  in- 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Incubator  will  sup- 
plant the  hen  entirely  in  the  hatching  of  chicks, 
but  really  there  is  no  conflict  bet  ween  incuba- 
tors and  hens. 

THERE  IS  A  PLACE  FOR  EACH. 

The  incubator  is  used  at  a  season  of  the  year 
(from  November  to  April)  when  the  hen  is  of 
but  little  service  in  the  work  of  hatching.  She 
lays  the  eggs,  but  seldom  sits  and  raises  a  brood 
successfully  in  Winter.  The  most  favorable 
period  for  doing  her  part  at  incubation  is  from 
April  1st  to  June  15th,  though  she  can  continue 
on  through  the  Summer-  No  man  can  induce  a 
hen  to  incubate,  and  as  there  are  times  when 
this  independence  on  her  part  may  be  fatal  to 
the  nterest  of  her  owner,  it  is  a  serious  draw 
back.  It  is  then  that  the  incubator  can  be 
brought  into  service  and  made  to  do  duty  at  a 
time  when  nothing  el9'  will  take  its  place.  The 
hen  will  always  be  a  necessity,  for  she  must  lay 
the  eggs,  but  she  cannot  be  controlled  in  the 
matter  of  incubation  as  can  the  incubator  The 
incubator  and  brooder  ar-.  more  serviceable  in 
the  Winter  season  for  hatching  and  raising 
chicks,  and  the  hen  is  more  serviceable  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  HENS. 

The  hen  can.  after  the  severe  cold  of  Winter  is 
over,  hatch  and  raise  a  brood  with  lesscare  and 
anxiety  to  her  owner  than  can  be  dn-  with 
incubators,  especially  if  grass  and  insects  are 
plentiful,  and  her  quarters  are  kept  clear  of  ver- 
min. She  will  hatch  nearly  all  the  fertile  eggs, 
and  carefully  hover  her  brood  until  the  chicks 
are  large  enough  to  help  themselves,  and  she 
will  work  and  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
required  for  her  chicks,  thus  reducing  the  cost. 
Hens,  however,  differ,  just  as  do  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  some  of  them  will  leave  their  eggs 
before  tke  period  expires,  crush  the  eggs  in  the 
nest,  trample  the  chicks  to  death  and  kill  every 
chick  that  strays  into  her  brood.  If  she  attempts 
to  hatch  and  raise  a  brood  in  Winter  the  chicks 
cannot  be  hovered  when  they  attain  a  certain 
size,  and  the  hen  will  be  fortunate  if  she  raises 
one-half  of  her  brood  without  more  extra  care 
from  her  owner  than  he  can  afford  to  bestow, 
especially  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  INCUBATORS. 

The  incubator  can  hatch  the  chicks  at  any 
time  desired,  and  a  large  incubator  will  do  the 
work  of  fifty  hens  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
it  is  impossible  to  find  that  number  of  hens  will- 
ing to  incubate,  and  they  can  be  brooded  and 
cared  for  under  shelter  in  large  numbers,  at  a 
time  when  the  care  of  fifty  hens  and  their  broods 
would  entail  great  labor  and  care.  While  the 
percentage  of  hatch  may  not  apparently  be  as 
great  as  with  hens  yet  the  incubator  must  hatch 
eggs  laid  at  a  season  when  hens  are  confined 
and  the  eggs  not  so  fertile  as  in  April  or  later 


on.  The  loss  of  chicks  is  not  as  large  in  the 
brooders  as  it  would  be  with  hens  in  the  Winter. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  INCUBATOR. 

The  real  work  of  the  incubator  is  to  hatch 
chicks  in  large  numbers  and  get  them  into  mar- 
ket in  time  to  secure  the  high  prices,  which  is 
usually  in  April.  This  is  the  time  when  the  hens 
are  usually  just  beginning  to  incubate.  All  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  artificial  process  is  dur- 
ing the  Winter.when  other  work  is  not  pressing. 
The  chicks  can  be  gotten  to  market  and  out  of 
the  way  in  time  to  begin  on  crops,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  hens  will  begin  with  broods  for  a  later 
supply.  The  hen  and  incubator  are  not  in  con- 
flict, and  both  have  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages.— Press. 


From  Los  Angeles. 

John  D.  Mercer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  savs:  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Poultry  Association,  Mr.  James  Fullertown,  of 
Orange.  Cal.  and  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Harker,  of  Santa 
Clara,  Cal.  were  elected  judges  of  (he  second 
annual  exhibition.  Mr.  Fullerton  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Canadian  Poultry  Review, 
and  judged  several  of  the  leading  shows  in 
Canada.  Last  year  he  judged  the  pigeon  at  the 
Los  Angeles  show,and  ^ave  perfect  satisfaction. 
Mr.  FuPerton  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Cooper  judged  last 
year's  show  like  old  veterans,  and  all  went 
smoothly  until  they  came  to  the  ostrich  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Cooper  claimed  astriches  were  pig- 
eons, and  should  be  judged  by  the  pigeon  judge. 
Mr.  Fullerton  did  not  agree  with  him,  so  the 
executive  committee  stepped  in  and  decided  the 
matter  by  declaring  that  an  ostrich  was  a  cross 
between  a  Light  Brahma  and  an  Orpington. with 
a  little  Indian  Game  blood  added,  to  give  it  good 
legs,  consequently  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Cooper's 
department.  An  ex-secretary  of  the  Seafortti 
Canada,  Ass'n.,  told  the  writer  that  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton  made  the  best  display  of  pigeons  of  any 
fancier  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Fullerton  is  a  Vice-President  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  the  society  is  proud  to  have 
among  its  members  one  who  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  leadingall  round  judges  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Harker  judged  the  San  Francisco 
Show,  May,  1889.  He  was  formally  editor  of  the 
Poultry  Bulletin,  and  is  well-known  throughout 
the  United  States  as  a  poultry  editor,  a  fancier, 
and  a  poultry  judge.  The  selecting  of  judge  for 
the  next  show  has  driven  the  last  spike  in  the 
preparations  for  the  second  Annual  Exhibition, 
which  promises  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  western 
breeders. 


Hungarian  Grass  and  Bye. 

If  you  have  a  spare  piece  of  ground  sow  it 
down  thickly  to  Hungarian  grass,  and  when 
the  crop  is  six  inches  high  turn  on  your  poultry. 
As  soon  as  the  hens  have  picked  it  down  remove 
them  for  a  short  time  and  the  Hungarian  grass 
will  soon  be  high  enough  again.  It  is  a  kiDd  of 
grass  that  J<eeps  all  weeds  down,  and  it  will 
grow  on  light  sandy  soil.  Bear  in  mind  you  will 
not  have  to  manure  it  for  a  crop,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  allow  it  to  grow  to  the  height  of  a 
few  inches  for  your  purpose.  It  will  provide 
your  hens  with  all  the  green  food  necessary  un- 
til fall  begins  when  you  may  allow  it  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  inches,  and  then  turn  it 
under  with  a  plow,  sowing  the  plot.down  to  rye, 
for  a  late  and  early  provision  of  green  food. 
After  plowing  the  Hungarian  grass  under, 
broadcast  lime,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels'  per 
acre,  over  the  plot,  and  the  rye  will  grow  rap- 
idly.— Mirror. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Indexes.— We  now  have  on  hand  indexes  to 
volumes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Very  complete  and 
useful,  10  cents  each. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  they 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  them  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust- that  they  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  urite)  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for $2.90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  $2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  White  Leghorns 
(Stoddard.),  Favorite  Album  to  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads, Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  Fisher's 
Grain  Tables.  Farmer's  Magazine  one  year, 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders  (Jacobs)  Management  of  Young 
Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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Mungcr's  Prize  Birds. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Hunger,  DeKalb,  Illinois,  has  been 
breeder  for  many  years.  He  has  been  the 
Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Poultry  Show,  and  is 
■well  known  in  nearly  all  sections.  His  win- 
nings, year  after  year,  on  Plymouth  Rocks 
<both  Barred  and  White),  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Wyandottes  and  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Slave  been  too  numerous  to  mention, as  he  keeps 


Lameness  of  Ducks. 

Although  a  duck  likes  the  water  it  prefers  a 
dry,  clean  place  at  night,  and  must  not  be  over- 
fed. The  following  letter,  from  a  Cincinnati 
reader,  gives  some  points  regarding  what  may 
happen.   He  says: 

In  your  July  Poultry  Keeper  I  read  about 
the  great  duck  king,  Mr.  James  Rankin,  and  I 
am  greatly  interested  in  it.  Last  spring  I  pur- 
chased eggs  from  a  gentleman  that  got  the  ducks 


he  uses  manure  in  the  duck  house,  feeds  stale 
eggs,  and  allows  food  from  hotels,  such  as  offal, 
thus  feeding  them  very  heavily  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  they  should  require  but  little.  Though 
we  cannot  well  surmise  the  true  cause  from  a 
distance,  yet  we  suggest  no  manure  in  the  bed- 
ding, more  grass  food,  and  to  curtail  the  supply 
of  food,  above  all  things  not  subjecting  the 
ducks  to  filth  in  their  quarters  or  on  their  feed- 
ing grounds. 


PRIZE  BREEDING  PENS  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

From  F.  M,  Monger,  DeKaJli,  Illinois 


<  only  the  choicest.  He  Iras  won  the  sweepstakes 
«cup  of  $50  at  Chicago,  the  sweepstakes  at  Rock 
Island,  and  the  same  at  Rockford,  some  of  his 
birds  scoring  96%  points.  Mr.  Munger  is  well- 
Iviiown  to  many  of  our  readers,  for  he  has  done 
business  with  them  for  years.  The  cut  sent  us 
Tjy  him,  in- this  issue,  of  his  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  was  drawn  by  the  celebrated  artist, 
-Comings.  

Brat*  is  better  than  cornmeal  for  fowls,  as  it 
» contains  .more  mineral  matter. 


direct  from  Mr.  Rankin,  and  we  find  them  rust 
as  the  Poultry  Keeper  represents  them.  But 
now,  as  they  are  nearly  full  grown,  tliey  seem  to 
get  lame  in  the  back,  and  get  perfectly  helpless 
and  die.  We  have  a  creek  running  through  our 
place,  in  which  they  go  more  or  less  all  day,  but 
at  night  we  pen  them  up.  In  the  pen  we  have 
cut  hay  and  horse  manure,  thinking  that  should 
keep  them  dry  and  warm.  We  feed  them  on  the 
offals  which  we  get  from  a  hotel,  and  very  often 
getcendemnedeggs  from  the  commission  stores, 
and  cook  them.  Now  I  would  like  to  have  your 
advice  about  what  I  have  written  to  you. 

We  notice  that  in  the  above  lie  mentions  that 


Hens  need  vegetable  food  of  some  kind. 
Small  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed  mixed  with 
bran  is  a  splendid  morning  food  for  hens.  It 
will  keep  the  bowels  in  good  order  and  is  a 
better  tonic  than  condition  powders.  A  cab- 
bage hung  up  in  the  pen  will  afford  consider- 
able vegetable  food  for  laying  hens.  All  re- 
fuse vegetables  from  the  kitchen  can  be  utilized, 
but  caution  is  necessary  when  feeding  potato 
or  apple  parings,  as  the  latter  often  cause 
fowls  to  become  crop  bound. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  INCUBATION. 


Heat— Moisture— Development  of  the 
Chick— The  Results  of  Experience. 

HENRY  C.  HOCK,  BENSON.  ILLINOIS. 

With  despair,  and  many  misgivings  of  accom- 
plishing the  object  for  which  this  article  is  in- 
tended, do  I  begin, for  in  every  respect  the  bur- 
den is  hard  on  those  who  attack  an  almost  uni- 
versal opinion.  Not  only  must  I  prove  the  old 
theory  to  be  false,  but  the  new  to  be  true.  I 
should  be  expected  not  only  to  answer  all  that 
has  ever  been  said  by  those  who  take  the  other 
side  of  the  Jquestion",  but  I  shall  be  called  upon 
lor  invincible,  positive  argument  to  prove  a 
negative.  And  even  if  I  could  do  all  this,  and 
leave  the  opposite  party  with  a  host  of  unans- 
wered arguments  against  them,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle unrefuted  one  on  their  side,  I  should  be 
thought  to  have  done  little,  for  a  cause  support- 
ed by  universal  usage  has  a  presumption  in  its 
favor  superior  to  any  conviction  which  au  ap- 
peal to  reason  has  power  to  produce. 

The  universal  custom  of  using  large  volumes 
t>f  moisture  is  based  both  on  theory  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  theoretical  reasons  given  by  advocates  of 
this  method  are  always  drawn  from  the  result- 
ing effect  of  moist  and  dry  air  upon  the  human 
system.  Dry  air,  they  say,  is  very  injurious,  so 
much  so  that  very  sensitive  people  cannot  en- 
dure the  heat  of  hard  coal  stoves,  furnaces,  or 
natural  gas,  because  of  its  unnatural  dryness. 

I  agree  that  the  heat  produced  by  these  means 
causes  certain  sensations  of  dizziness,  oppres- 
sion, or  irritation,  yet  it  would  be  directly  con- 
tradictory to  established  fact  to  attribute  it  to 
excessive' dryness.  You  all  well  know  the  ener- 
vating effect  on  both  body  and  mind  of  dog  day 
weather ;  i.  e..  of  a  warm  air  saturated  with 
moisture,  while  a  permanently  dry  climate  pro- 
duces a  directly  opposite  effect  by  its  invigorat- 
ing properties. 

It  must  be  a  very  dry  atmosphere  where  fresh 
meat  can  be  cured  by  hanging  it  in  the  open  air, 
as  is  done  in  certain  portions  of  the  west,includ- 
ing  parts  of  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Mexico.  Yet  these  regions  are  notably 
salubrious,  and  the  recuperating  resorts  of  thou- 
sands of  debilitated  and  overworked  business 
men.  The  same  bracing  climate  may  be  found 
in  Peru  or  Bolivia,  which  are  rainless,  and  so 
dry  that  houses  are  built  on  rock  salt. 

Sprenger  bears  enthusiastic  testimony  to  the 
healthful  and  invigorating  quality  of  the  climate 
of  Arabia.  A  native  of  the  Alps,  and  familiar 
with  the  Himalayas,  he  admits  that  the  air  of 
neither  of  these  mountain  chains  are  so  strength- 
ening or  invigorating  as  that  of  the  Arabian 
desert.  He  says  "Now,  where  is  a  man  happier 
than  in  the  desert;  the  sky  is  always  clear;  the 
air  is  even  in  hot  weather,  ank  is  strengthening 
and  refreshing;  every  breath  we  draw  makes  us 
thank  God  for  life.''  Palgrave  gives  equally 
good  proof  of  the  health  fulness  of  dry  air  when 
he  says.  "The  hannalton  is  a  wind  which  blows 
from  the  north-east  (the  interior  of  Sahara)  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between  cape  Verde 
and  cape  Lopaz,a  line  of  over  2000  miles,  lasting 
from  one  to  fourteen  days,  and  during  its  pre- 
valence every  thing  dries  up,  leaves  become  so 
parched  that 'they  can  be  rubbed  to  dust  between 
the  fingers,  covers  of  books,  though  shut  up  in 
trunks,  warp  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  a 
tire ;  household  furnature  cracks.panels  of  doors 
split,  and  any  veneered  work  flies  to  pieces. 

Another  aiid  most  striking  feature  of  the  han- 
nalton is  its  salubrity.  Though  prejudicial  to 
vegetation,  and  causes  occasional  disagreeable 
parching  effect  on  the  human  species  it  is  high- 
ly conductive  of  health.  Those  laboring  pre- 
jviously  under  fevers  generally  recover  during 
its  prevalence,  the  feeble  gain  strength  and 
malarial  diseases  disappear." 

Compare  this  with  the  extremely  unhealthy 
climate  of  the  well  watered  portions  of  South 
America,  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  air 
is  laden  with  moisture ;  the  heat  is  heavy  and 
stifling;  the  body  becomes  dull  and  enervated, 
and  au  easy  prey  to  endemical  fevers  that  de- 
stroy so  great  a  number  of  settlers. 

Of  all  the  obstacles  met  with  by  the  explorers 
of  Africa,  none  is  more  dreaded  and  accompani- 
ed by  a  greater  loss  of  life  than  malarial  sick- 
ness, which  only  exists  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  the  superior  healthful- 
ness  of  dry  cold  air  over  moist  cold,  for  it,  is  uni- 
versally conceded  that  damp  cold  is  harder  to 
Dear  and  more  productive  of  colds  and  sickness 
than  dry  cold . 

I  have  so  far  but  given  the  plain  facts  of  the 
natural  effects  of  wet  and  dry  air  on  man ;  let  us 
now  look  at  the  science,  the  why  and  wherefore. 
Let  us  seek  the  same  results  by  theory  that 
others  have  fouud  by  experience. 

Air  saturated  with  moisture  at  0°  contains 
about  one-half  grains  of  water  per  cubic  foot, 
while  saturated  air,  of  100°,contains  over  twenty 
grains.  That  is,  the  capacity  for  water  of  air  at 
100°  is  forty  times  as  great  as  air  of  o°-  Pure  air 
at  30°  Fahrenheit  contains,  if  quite  saturated, 
2.2  grains  of  water  to  the  cubic  foot.  Heat 
it  to  60°,  without  allowing  it  to  take  up  more 
moisture,  and  it  falls  to  thirty-four  per  cent  of 
saturation ;  to  70°  and  it  falls'to  twenty-four  per 
cent,  of  saturation ;  to  80°,  and  its  percentage  of 


satin  ation  is  but  seventeen,  which  is  said  to  be 
dryer  than  the  air  of  the  desert.  If  in  the  same 
manner  saturated  air  at  0°  is  heated  to  100°  it 
will  contain  less  than  three  percent  of  the  moist- 
ure it  is  capable  of  containing. 

Under  these  circumstances  if  such  air  is  in- 
haled, it,  of  course,  becomes  a  powerful  absorb- 
ent of  moisture  from  the.  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  air  passages.  This  undue  absorption 
from  air  passages  and  lungs  by  dry  air  is  said, 
by  many,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disagreeable 
effect  of  air  heated  by  stoves,  etc.  But  is  this 
true?  Witness  the  effect  on  healthy  lungs  of 
outer  air  at  0°,  which  must  be  raised  in  the 
lungs  in  a  few  seconds, to  95°, with  a  correspond- 
ing, increase  in  capauty  for  absorbing  raolstura 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  lungs.  Yet  what  healthy 
soul-stirring  condition  of  atmosphere  when  in 
cold  weather  the  air  does  not  even  contain 
enough  moisture  to  produce  saturation.  In  this 
case  the  air,  as  it  enters  the  nostrils,  contains, 
possibly  but  two  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
of  moisture  it  is  able  to  contain  after  being 
heated  by  the  lungs  to  95°. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  heat  air  in  a  room  to 
60°  without  its  absorbing  enough  water  from  the 
walls  and  objects  within  the  room  to  bring  its 
humidity  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  saturation,  which 
will  be  a  much  greater  quantity  of  w  ater  than 
saturated  air  at  0°  contains.  I  have  tested  the 
air  of  a  room  heated  by  a  hard  coal  stove,  where 
no  moisture  was  used,  and  its  humidity  was 
never  below  sixty  per  cent.  Surely  you  cannot 
make  me.  or  yourselves,  believe  that  the  undue 
afcaorption  from  lungs  is  the  cause  of  unpleas- 
ant effect  of  heat  from  hard-coal  stoves,  when 
you  know  that  cold  dry  air  is  agreeable  and 
healthy,  although  its  absorbing  power,  after  be- 
ing heated  in  the  lungs,  is  twenty  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  warm  air  of  a  room.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  cold  moistair,  neither  dry  air  or  moist 
air  seems  to  be  injurious,  because  of  its  influ- 
ence on  the  lungs.  The  unhealthy  effect  of 
moist  cold  air  on  the  lungs,  that  so  often  causes 
pneumonia,  and  other  lung  troubles  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  cooling  property  of  the  cold  water 
in  the  inhaled  air,  although  a  very  small 
amount  for  water  has  a  great  capacity  for  heat. 
It  requires  3300  times  more  heat  to  raise  one 
cubic  inch  of  water  one  degree  of  temperature 
than  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  cubic  inch 
of  air  one  degree. 

If  I  hold  to  the  theory  that  the  condition  of  air 
in  regard  to  moisture  (except  moist  cold  air)  has 
but  little  effect  on  the  lungs,  the  readers  will 
surely  want  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  the  un- 
healthfulness  of  moist  warm  air  of  the  tropics. 

The  skin,  you  all  know,  is  an  organ  of  excre- 
tion, as  it  contains  sweat  glands,  by  nieaDs  of 
which  one  and  a-half  to  two  pounds  of  watery 
vapor,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  impure 
matter  is  execrated  and  carried  off  by  evapora- 
tion in  a  day.  The  quantity  depends" upon  the 
amount  of  evaporation,  the  greater  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  the  more  will  be  exuded. 
When  these  pores  become  closed,  as  they  often 
do  when  we  have  a  cold,  they  fail  to  perform 
their  work  properly,  and  a  greater  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  lungs,  thus  overtaxing  them ; 
the  blood  retains  a  great  deal  of  this  impure 
matter,  and  instead  of  building  up  healthy  tis- 
sues it  poisons  your  entire  system.  Hence  the 
correct  treatment  universally  prescribed  for 
colds  by  all  doctors,  i.  e.,  a  tho'rough  bath,  and 
a  good  sweat,  to  open  the  pores. 

When  the  evaporation  is  very  slight  the  exu- 
dation may  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  a  partial  closure  of  the  pores,  which  can- 
not but  be  injurious  to  health.  We  thus  see  that 
the  better  the  evaporation  the  healthier  the  at- 
mosphere. 

But  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  evapora- 
tion ?  The  rate  of  evaporation  depends  on  the 
wind  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  A  brisk 
wind,  when  the  atmosphere  contains  seventy 
per  cent  of  moisture,  will  cause  more  evapora- 
tion than  a  calm  atmosphere  containing  fifty 
per  cent,  of  moisture,  due  to  the  fact  that  much 
more  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  object.  You 
often  hear  people  say  that  "this  wind  will  soon 
dry  the  roads,  and  make  them  passable, '  with- 
out in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  knowing  why  it  is  so. 

The  average  amount  of  air  that  strikes  or 
flows  over  a  person  must  be  understood  in  order 
to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  real  difference  in 
amount  of  evaporation  when  in  a  room  or  out  of 
doors.  In  our  temperate  climate  the  velocity 
at  which  air  moves  amounts,  on  an  average  to 
about  ten  feet  per  second ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
seven  miles  per  hour.  Imagine  a  frame  of  the 
heighth  and  width  of  a  human  body,  which  may 
be  assumed  to  measure  about  six  feet  by  one  and 
a  half  feet,  or  nine  square  feet.  If  this  is  multi- 
plied by  the  average  velocity  of  the  air  it  will  be 
found  that  in  one  second  ninety  cubic  feet,  in 
one  minute  5400  cubic  feet,  in  one  hour  324.000 
cubic  feet,  of  air,  flow  over  a  person  in  a  mild 
breeze.  In  a  room  these  natural  conditions  are 
interfered  with ;  the  air  is  enclosed  in  a  con- 
fined space,  with  no  perceptible  circulation, 
producing  less  evaporation  than  air  of  the  same 
temperature  and  humidity  in  a  breeze.  The 
conditions  that  causes  such  debilitating  feeling, 
and  so  much  sickness  in  the  tropics,  are  just 
such  that  prevent  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  our  bodies,  i.  e.,  moist  air  during  a  perfect 
calm. 

You  have  all  noted  the  stifling  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  during  a  calm  immediately  af- 


ter a  shower,  and  also  the  exhilarating  condi- 
tion during  a  breeze  after  a  like  shower,  while 
the  temperature  of  the  two  ma  v  be  alike.  Since 
the  temperature  of  atmosphere'  is  alike  in  both 
cases  you  cannot  attribute  the  enjoyable  con- 
dition to  the  cool  breeze,  but  again  you  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  great  evaporation  produced, 
and  the  unhealthy  condition  to  the  slight  evap- 
oration produced.  Possibly  many  of  the  read- 
ers may  think  that  I  will  attribute  the  unwhole- 
some condition  of  the  air  heated  by  hard  coal 
stoves,  etc.,  to  lack  of  evaporation,  yet  how  can 
I  do  that  w  hen  I  admit  that  the  percentage  of 
saturation  is  smaller  in  the  air  heated  by  such 
means  than  in  exterior  air,  w  hich  will  to  a  great 
extent,  equalize  the  amount  of  evaporation  in- 
and  out  of  doors.  Besides,  I  must  admit,  by  ex- 
perience, that  adding  moisture  to  air  heated 
by  hard  coal  stoves  lessens  the  disagreeable-  - 
ness.  This  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  too  little 
evaporation  is  not  the  cause,  but  it  seems  to  ■ 
show  that  the  air  is  too  dry,  and  that  there  is 
too  little  moisture.  Yet  if  air.  as  we  saw,  heat- 
ed by  hard  coal  stoves,  contains  four  or  five- 
times  as  much  moisture  as  that  of  the  desert,, 
which  we  have  seen  is  verv  salubrious,  how  can 
anyone  attribute  its  unhea'lthfulness  to  lack  of 
humidity  at  all.  Truly  that  would  be  stark,, 
staring  madness. 

Now  surely  we  have  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  for 
we  cannot  say  that  unhealthfulness  is  caused 
by  too  little  moisture,  as  we  know  that  the 
much  drier  air  of  the  desert  is  very  healthv,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  it  is  caused  by  too  "much 
moisture,  for  by  adding  more  it  becomes  more 
agreeble.  We  are  Hence  compelled  to  look  for 
more  plausible  reasons,  for  the  very  disagree- 
able hard  coal  stove,  furnace,  or  natural  gas- 
heat.  From  the  tone  of  my  previous  articles- 
the  readers  will  not  be  greatly  surprised  when  I 
attribute  all  disagreeable  effect  of  such  heat  to- 
the  unnaturally  large  proportion  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas  and  other  impurities  arising  from  com- 
bustion and  exhalation.  But,  dear  sakes,  I 
have  thumped  at  this  same  old  tune  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas  for  so-many  months  that  it  seems  like 
harping  on  a  single  string!  It  seems  almost  as- 
if  the  readers  would  be  surfeited  and  impatient 
of  the  repetition,  yet  I  know  no  other  reason 
for  the  unhealthy  hard  coal  stove  heat  and 
hence  I  am  only  giving  my  candid  opinion.  A 
careful  review  of  my  pevious  article  on  ventila- 
tion will  be  expedient  for  the  understanding  of 
what  is  to  follow,  for  again  we  drift  into  venti- 
lation, and  are  compelled  to  study  the  philoso- 
phy of  ventilation  produced  and  used  in  con- 
nection with  hard  coal  stoves,  furnaces  and 
gas. 

HARD  COAL  STOVES. 

Hard  or  anthracite  coal  is  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  pure  carbon,  while  bituminous  or  softr 
coal,  is  composed  of  fifty  per  cent,  carbon,  forty 
per  cent,  liydrogen,  and  ten  per  cent.  uitrogenr 
oxygen,  sulphur  and  other  impurities.  Carbon 
burns  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat  than  hydiogeiv 
which  is  easily  illustrated  by  thrusting  a  stick 
of  wood  into  a  fire,  and  immediately  withdraw- 
ing it,  when  it  w  ill  be  found  to  be  aglow,  but  not 
burning  with  a  flame.  This  is  but  the  burning 
carbon,  for  the  heat  at  no  point  is  intense- 
enough  to  ignite  the  hydrogen,  which  is  being 
liberated.  If  the  spark  be  gently  fanned, which 
simply  means  furnishing  a  better  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, its  brightness  increases,  and  soon  the  heat 
becomes  intense  enough  to  ignite  the  escaping 
hydrogen,  which  bursts  out  into  a  flame.  Thus- 
we  see  why  it  is  that  hard  coal  requires  s> 
feebler  draft  to  keep  it  burning  than  soft 
coal  or  wood,  and  why'it  is  that  the  opening  for 
the  inlet  of  air  must  always  be  closed  in  mild 
weather  to  prevent  the  fire  becoming  too  hot- 
Even  in  cold  weather  the  opening  cannot  re- 
main open  long,  tor  the  fire  will  become  too  in- 
tense. If,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  ar- 
ticles, the  ventilation  of  a  soft  coal  stove  is  in- 
sufficient during  mild  weather,  surely  the  ven- 
tilation produced  by  a  hard  coal  stove  will  be 
far  from  adequate,  being  much  less  than  that  of 
a  soft  coal  stove.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the 
draft  through  the  stove  is  not  sufficienf  to  carry 
away  all  the  gas  as  fast  as  it  it  produced  iiv 
the  stove,  and  it  leaks  through  the  loose  fittings 
of  the  many  doors  with  which  the  fire  place  is 
surrounded.  Even  in  cold  weather  the  draft  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  proper  ventilation,  and 
vhe  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lamp,  lungs  and 
stoves,  in  combination  with  the  toxic  property 
of  respired  air,  accumulate  to  such  a  degree  as- 
to  produce  languor  of  the  worst  form.  I  may  fur- 
ther add  that  I  am  animated  by  a  deadly  hatred 
for  the  barbarous  ventilation  produced  by  a 
hard  coal  stove,  and  my  approbation  for  the  in- 
ventor of  a  hard  coal  stove  is  not  beyond  the 
power  of  mortal  to  comprehend,  for  of  all  in- 
ventors he  is  the  originator  of  a  contrivance 
that  causes  more  tired, debilitating  feeling  thai* 
any  other  single  invention .  God  forgive  him; 
for  he  knew  not  what  he  did! 

FURNACES. 

Rooms  heated  by  means  of  furnaces  often: 
have  no  provision  made  for  the  removal  of  the- 
air.  The  cold  air  is  led  by  pipes  to  the  furnace,- 
where  it  is  heated  and  forced  through  the  hot 
air  tubes  by  the  following  cold  air,  thus  produc- 
ing a  strong  rush  of  warm  air  into  the  room.. 
Just  think,  readers,  of  assisting  the  natural' 
forces,  which  are  of  themselves  sufficient,  as=, 
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we  saw  in  our  previous  article,  to  cause  the  en- 
trance of  exterior  air,  without  assisting  the 
exit  of  impure  air  which  we  saw  needs  aid.  If 
a  ventilating  tube  is  inserted  it  may  possibly 
work  better  than  one  in  a  poultry  nouse,  be- 
cause of  its  greater  height,  yet  the  same  irreg- 
ular proportion  of  ventilation  exists  here  as  in 
the  other.  If,  as  in  the  first  case,  no  means  is 
provided  for  the  escape  of  air,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  heat  a  large  room  uniformily,  or  rather  it 
is  impossible  to  heat  it  to  a  required  de" 
gree  at  all,  unless  a  circulating  furnace  is  used, 
which  takes  the  air  from  one  end  of  the  room 
and  conducts  it  through  a  pipe  under  the  floor 
to  th  1  furnace,  where  it  is  heated  and  forced 
into  the  room  at  the  opposite  end  from  where 
it  made  its  exit.  It  soon  becomes  cooled,  and 
again  makes  the  circuit,  only  to  become  cooled 
again,  and  so  the  process  is  continuedjin  endless 
repetition,  Uniform  heat  is  thus  produced,  but 
no  ventilation  whatever,  and  the  impurities 
continue  increasing  till  the  air  simply  becomes 
unendurable. 

NATURAL  GAS. 

Thif  is  something  I  know  nothing  of,  through 
experience,  for  we  have  as  yet  found  none  what- 
ever in  this  section  of  the  country.  Yet  the 
Scientific  American  in  reply  to  a  few  queries, 
says  that  it  is  aVery  general  custom  not  to  carry 
off  the  products  of  combustion  from  natural  gas 
stoves.  They  thus  escape  into  the  room,  as  the 
impurities  from  lamps  or  gasoline  stoves,  which 
are  used  so  much  here.  Then,  in  this  case,  we 
have  the  impurities  from  stoves,  lamps,  and 
lungs  all  escaping  into  the  air  of  the  room  with- 
out any  ventilation  but  what  the  natural  forces 
supply.  No  wonder  we  poor  mortals  find  life  a 
burden  and  not  worth  the  living. 

MOIST  HEAT. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  moisture  question 
"We  hear  many  say  that  when  moisture  is  used 
the  disagreeable  properties  of  the  air,  heated  by 
such  means,  will  be  removed,  That  is  all  very 
true,  but  it  is  not  because  of  the  mere  presence 
of  the  water  added,  for  we  have  seen  that  nat- 
urally moist  air  is  not  beneficial,  but  because  of 
a  peculiar  property  water  has  of  absorbing  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  At  ordinary  temperature  water 
will  absorb  its  own  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  An  experienced  well  digger 
before  entering  an  old  well,  will  often 
lower  a  burning  candle,  to  test  for  this  gas, 
which  makes  its  presence  known  by  extinguish- 
ing the  flame.  The  gas  is  then  readily  removed 
by  dasliing  several  pailsfull  of  water  into  the 
well.  In  a  room  where  moisture  is  used  the 
water  is  evaporated  from  the  moisture  pans.and 
the  resulting  vapor,  acting  as  all  gases,  diffuses 
through  the  room,  thus  coming  in  contact  with 
the  gas  which  it  absorbs.  This  watery  vapor 
penetrates  between  the  particles  of  permanent 
gase:\  which  compose  the  atmosphere,  without 
displacing  them,  as  we  saw  carbonic  acid  gas 
did.  It  thus  enters  the  lungs,  laden  with  car- 
bonic acid,  where  it  simply  prevents  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
without  excluding  oxygen,  without  liberating 
the  carbonic  acid.  But  is  this  undue  amount  of 
moisture  healthful  ?  So  far  we  have  found 
ample  reasons  upon  which  to  base  the  conclu- 
sion that  dry  air  is  healthier  than  moist  air,  ex- 
cept when  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
whether  in  a  room  or  out  of  doors,  in  a  calm  or 
breeze,  and  that  moisture  used  in  rooms, heated 
by  hard  coal  stoves,  furnaces  or  natural  gas,  is 
beneficial  in  so  far  that  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  we  saw  accumulate  in  such  large 
quantities.  Yet,  when  we  think  that  the  heat 
from  these  sources  is  wholly  released  of  its  un- 
healthfulness  by  moisture,  we  are  lost  in  a 
wilderness  of  deluded  fancy,  for  we  simply  ex- 
change a  milder  evil  for  a  greater  one,  by  sup- 
plying undue  moisture  and  removing  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

THE  INCUBATOR  .AND  EGGS. 

Let  us  now  apply  our  knowledge  to  the  incu- 
bation of  eggs.  If  dry  air  is  healthy  for  human 
beings,  why  is  it  not  beneficial  to  the  growing 
chicks  in  the  shell  ?  The  Egyptians,  we  are 
told  by  good  authority,  use  no  water  whatever, 
in  their  incubator  rooms,  but  carefully  expel  all 
moisture  from  the  room  before  setting  the  eggs, 
and  then  use  the  utmost  precaution  to  exclude 
all  that  may  be  in  the  atmosphere.  If  they  can 
hatch  eggs  successfully  without  moisture,  in  a 
very  dry  climate,  we  surely  can  ia  a  much 
moister  atmosphere  !  It  can't  be  that  an  Egyp- 
tian hen  lays  an  egg  whose  chemical  composi- 
tion differs  from  that  of  the  eggs  produced  by 
her  sister  American  hen  !  You  all  know  heat  is 
necessary  for  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  The 
embryo  in  the  egg  is  that  part  that  can  trans- 
form heat  into  vital  forces  or  growing  power.  Of 
course  the  embryo  can  grow  only  by  taking  up 
fresh  material  and  incorporating  it  with  its  own 
structure.  The  absorption  of  this  nutrient 
matter  involves  an  expenditure  of  force  of  some 
kind,  for  work  done  means  force  expended,  and 
force  expended  means  work  done.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  heat  before  the  embryo  can  exhibit 
any  sign  of  life.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
embryo  grows  and  develops,  by  taking  up  the 
material  presented  to  it  within  the  egg,  and 
arranging  it  in  forms  characteristic  of  life,  is 
surprising. 


Professor  Thompson  was  able  to  see  the 
heart  of  the  growing  chick  by  means  of  a  pow- 
erful glass  at  the  end  of  forty-five  hours  of  incu- 
bation, and  at  the  end  of  eighty-five  hours  it 
had  obtained  much  of  the  shape  of  a  fully  de- 
veloped heart.  The  eyes  appeared  at  the  end 
of  sixty-five  hours  and  seemed  complete  in  form 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  By  this  time  the 
respiratory  organs  (trachce,  lungs,  etc.,)  spinal 
chord,  spine,  wings,  tail  and  bill  were  also 
plainly  discernable.  Circulation  of  blood 
through  the  heart,  and  blood  vessels 
begins  the  forty-eighth  hour  of  incubation,  and 
some  authors  even  put  the  time  earlier  than  this 
With  the  circulation  of  blood  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  chicks  begins,  and  simultaneously 
with  this  development  heat  is  produced.  You 
all  well  know  that  an  egg  that  has  incubated  but 
two  or  three  days  longer  than  another,  when 
placed  in  the  same  egg  chamber,  will  always  be 
a  few  degrees  warmer.  Your  editor  has  warned 
you  again  and  again  not  to  place  fresh  eggs  in  an 
incubator  containing  eggs  that  have  been  hatch- 
ed over  three  clays,  for  the  eggs  put  in  last  will 
always  be  several  degrees  cooler,  and  >f  the 
thermometer  be  placed  on  the  former,  the  latter 
will  be  too  cool, and  if  placed  on  the  later  the  form- 
er will  be  too  warm  for  successful  incubation. 
This  development  of  heat  gradually  continues  to 
increase  throughout  the  successive  days  of  incu- 
bation till  the  twenty-first  day,  when  the  chicks 
burst  the  shell.  Near  the  end  of  this  time,  not 
mors  titan  half  the  original  amount  cf  artificial 
heat  is  required  to  keep  the  eggs  at  the  proper 
temperature. 

Whence  all  this  heat?  This  heat,  as  the  heat 
of  our  body,  is  caused  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  producing,  as  we 
saw  that  this  combination  always  does,  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  A  No.  2  burner  will  furnish 
just  enough  heat  for  a  200  egg  incubator,  during 
the  first  week,  providing  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold,  and  as  only  about  one-half  as  much  heat  is 
required  near  the  end  of  incubation  as  at  the 
beginning,  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the 
combustion  within  the  eggs  will  be  equal  to  that 
produced  by  the  lamp ;  or,  in  other  words, it  will 
be  equal  to  about  half  that  produced  by  a  No.  2 
burner  in  full  force,  and  as  the  products  of  com- 
bustion are  relatively  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  heat  produced,  the  quantity  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid  developed  by  the  eggs  is  equal 
to  that  produced  by  the  lamp.  This  will  appenr 
the  more  striking"  when  we  remember  that  a 
lamp  will  produce  four  times  as  much  carbonic 
acid  gas  as  an  adult  person,  and  as  the  200  eggs 
will  produce  half  as  much  as  a  lamp,  they  will 
vitiate  twice  as  much  air  as  a  person.  The  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  required  to  carry  on  this 
combustion  within  the  egg  is  obtained  from  the 
surrounding  air,  which  enters  the  egg  through 
the  very  porous  egg  shell.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  very  good  ventilation  to  supply  sufficient  oxy 
gen,  and  to  remove  the  car.  onic  acid  gas  and 
other  impurities  of  respiration  as  fast  as  pro- 
duced. 

I  can't  see  how  any  mind  outside  of  an  insane 
asylum  can,  in  '  the  presence  of  the 
facts  just  given  say  that  eggs  can  be 
successfully  incubated  when  hermetically 
sealed,  or  placed  in  a  small  air-tight  tin 
box.  You  cannot,  I  am  sure,  attribute  the  heat 
produced  to  anything  but  combustion,  which 
means,  as  we  saw  in  a  previous  article,  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  some  other  element,  usu- 
ally carbon  or  hydrogen,  and  in  order  that  this 
process  shall  continue  uninterrupted,  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygen  must  be  continually  supplied 
and  the  products  of  the  union  must  be  continu- 
ally removed.  But  some  say  that  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  this  combustion  within  the  egg  is 
stored  up  in  the  material  of  the  egg,  just  as  the 
oxygen  in  the  gunpowder  is  stored  in  the  salt- 
peter, and  liberated  when  used.  Even  if  this  be 
true,  which  is  very  improbabIe,there  would  be  a 
large  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
must  pass  out  of  the  egg,  or  accumulate  to  such 
an  extentas  to  burst  the  shell,  just  as  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  does  in  the  decomposing 
egg.  One  thing  we  can  be  assured  of.  and  that 
is  a  change  of  air  is  required  to  carry  off  the 
impurities,  and  most  probably  to  supply  oxygen 
also. 

VENTILATION  OF  INCUBATORS. 

The  ventilation  of  incubators,  in  most  cases, 
is  so  incomplete  that  carbonic  acid  gas  abounds 
to  such  a  proportion  as  to  be  destructive  to  the 
life  of  the  growing  chicks.  I  have  tested  the  air 
of  several  incubators  that  apparently  were  venti- 
lated in  the  very  .  best  manner,  and  always 
found  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  present 
to  be  far  beyond  the  limit  set  for  the  healthful 
condi  ion  of  atmosphere.  This  undue  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  incubator,  as  in  the  room 
heated  by  hard  coal,  etc.,  is  the  occasion  for  the 
use  of  moisture,  and  the  only  reason  why  mois- 
ture is  used.  The  theory  that  when  no  moisture 
is  used  the  veins  of  the  growing  chicks  will  dry 
up,  and  all  the  moisture  of  the  egg  evaporate,  is 
all  nonsense,  and  contradictory  to  experience. 
In  winter  the  air  at  0°  contains  possibly  a  half 
grain  of  moisture,  which  is  heated  in  the  incu- 
bator to  103°,  capable  of  containing  twenty  or 
twenty-five  grains,  while  in  summer  air  at  60° 
containing  ten  or  more  grains,  is  also  heated  in 
the  incubator  to  103°,  capable  of  containing 
twenty  or  twenty-five  grains.  Now. pray,  which 
is  the  dryest  air  in  the  incubator?  That  w  hich 


entered  with  half  a  grain  of  water,orthat  which 
entered  with  ten  or  more  grains?  Yet  the  re- 
sults of  hatches  in  winter  with  little  moist- 
ure are,  as  a  general  thing,  better  than  those  of 
summer  with  a  great  deal  of  moisture. 

If  I  should  advocate  the  use  of  more  moisture 
in  incubator,  or  the  sprinkling  with  water  the 
nest  of  a  sitting  hen,  during  winter,  I  should  be 
hooted  at  as  a  fanatic,  and  moisture  crank,  and 
the  very  persons  that  are  conspicuously  active 
in  ridiculing  such  a  suggestion  are  the  foremost 
in  advocating  more  moisture  in  the  incubator, 
or  the  sprinkling  of  the  nest  of  the  sitting  hen 
during  summer,  because  they  say  dry  air  is  in- 
jurious to  the  growing  chicks.  But  have  we  not 
seen  and  proven  that  the  air  in  summer  con- 
tains twenty,  or  even  fifty  times  as  much  moist- 
ure as  in  winter.  This  is  excellently  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  lime.  Lime  will  air  slake  three  or 
four  times  as  fast  in  summer  as  in  winter.  Many 
wrongly  attribute  this  to  the  warm  weather. 
Temperature  has  but  little  to  do  with  it,  for 
lime  is  not  affected  by  either  great  cold  or  great 
heat,  if  dry,  and  will  successfully  withstand  the- 
intense  heat  of  a  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  Lime 
slakes  only  by  uniting  with  water,  forming  cal- 
cium hydrate.  Which  then  contains  the  most 
moisture,  warm  and  apparently  dry  air  of  sum- 
mer, or  cold  and  seemingly  moist  air  of  winter? 

Pray,  then,  how  can  any  thoughtful  soul,  bas- 
ing his  theory  on  the  fact  that  dry  air  is  injur- 
ious to  the  growing  germ,  recommend  the  use  of: 
more  moisture  in  summer,  than  in  winter,  when,' 
he  knows  that  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air- 
in  summer  is  many  times  greater  than  the- 
amount  in  winter  ?  The  good  results  in  hatching 
in  winter,  when  but  little  moisture  is  used,  can 
be  attributed  to  but  the  more  perfect  ventilation, 
caused  by  the  great  difference  in  the  density  of 
air  within  the  incubator  and  the  exterior  aiiv 
The  warmer  the  weather  the  less  difference  be- 
tween the  exterior  and  interior  air  of  the  incu- 
bator, the  less  complete  the  ventilation,  and  the- 
more  moisture  is  required  to  absorb  the  accumu- 
lating carbonic  acid  gas. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  many  persons  put 
into  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  when  they  find  their 
pet  theories  so  blankly  denied,  yet  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  one  unkind  enough  to  class  me  with- 
the  sensational  Wiggins,  cranks,  or  persistent 
and  unfatiguing  hobby  riders,  yet  no  man  can  be 
happy  without  a  hobby,  indeed,  for  diverting 
our  mind  from  the  little  crosses  which  we  all 
have  to  bear,  for  there  is  no  earthly  solace  so 
healing  as  a  subject  in  which  we  are  intensely 
interested,  something  to  which  the  thought  may 
at  any  moment  recur  when  weary  of  the  sugges- 
tion we  would  escape;  besides  it  is  the  most 
precious  contribution  he  can  make  to  the  sum 
totals  of  human  felicity  and  general  knowledge. 
Come,  now,  all  ye  unprejudiced  seekers  of  the 
truth,  and  help  in  this  new  crusade  of  practical 
experience  in  the  hatching  of  chicks  with  a  very 
little  or  not  any  moisture. 

Theoretically  it  seems  that  it.  could  be  clone. 
We  know  that  dry  air  is  healthy  instead  of  in- 
jurious, for  we  found  the  old  theory  that  dry  air 
is  unhealthy  to  be  false.  Yet  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  claim  it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  sup- 
ported by  experience,  for  they  say  that  moist 
air  is  healthy  and  beneficial  to  the  growing  germ 
of  the  egg,  because  the  results  of  hatches  when 
moisture  is  used  are  always  better  than  those 
where  no  moisture  is  used.  We  admit  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  results  are 
usually  better  when  moisture  is  used,  but  have 
we  not  given  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  ? 
Can  it  be  anything  else  ihan  a  too  large  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  requires  a  large 
quantity  of  water  to  absorb  it?  Have  we  not 
seen  that  pure  dry  air  is  always  salubrious,  and 
that  the  dry  air  of  a  room  is  unhealthy,  not  be- 
cause of  its  mere  dryness,  but  because  of  the 
large  quantity  of  impurities,  and  that  it  is  made 
more  agreeable  by  the  addition  of  water,  which 
absorbs  these  impurities?  I,  for  the  life  of  me, 
can  see  no  difficulty,  providing  we  have  good 
ventilation,  of  supporting  our  theory  by  practi- 
cal demonstration. 

By  a  little  moisture, I  mean  none  at  all, the  first 
ten  days,  and  but  a  very  little  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hatch.  But  before  you  begin  be 
sure  you  have  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  ven- 
tilation. I  know  some  otherwise  excellent  and 
much  improved  incubators  that  do  not  hatch 
successfully  because  the  ventilation  is  not  sup- 
plied in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  the  im- 
purities. It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  care- 
fully test  the  air  in  your  incubator  with  lime 
water,  as  described  in  a  previous  article,  and 
continue  supplying  more  ventilation  till  the  air 
remains  pure. 

Other  incubators  are  well  ventilated  but  re- 
quire moisture  pans  to  obtain  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  egg  chamber.  Water  requires 
or  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  heat  in  evaporating 
and  hence  the  evaporating  pans  are  placed  near 
the  entrance,  or  source  of  the  heat,  which  will 
prevent  the  eggs  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
from  becoming  too  hot,  which  they  would  other- 
wise do. 

Some  of  the  very  best  results  I  ever  had  were- 
made  when  only  a  very  little  moisture  was  used" 
and  I  expect,  when  I  finish  incubator,  to  be  able 
to  hatch  successfully  with  it  without  using  any 
moisture  whatever.  I  shall  give  results  as  soon 
as  experiments  are  completed,  and  hope  that  all 
that  try  the  plan  carefully  will  give  their  results 
also.  Oh!  if  I  could  but  enlist  the  "Little  Na- 
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poleon"  in  this  new  crusade,  by  showing  him 
that  the  moisture  theory  that  lias  shown  such  a 
remarkable  vitality,  is  now  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  fatal  disease,  clue  to  indigestion  and  lack  of 
assimilation  and  soon  to  be  finished  oft  by  the 
readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  the  crucial 
test  of  practical  demonstration,  I  should  be  cer- 
tain of  success,  for  his  ability  to  contradict  and 
disprove  old  hobbies  is  remarkable. 

The  sarcasm  and  ridicule  that  some  of  my  old 
opponentsare  in  the  habit  of  using  will  ha  ve  no 
more  effect  on  the  theory  and  results  arrived  at 
in  this  article  than  a  handful  of  peas  hurled  at 
a  monstrous  ironclad,  and  as  long  as  one  stone 
rests  upon  another,  in  the  towering  monument 
,of  scientific  facts,  truths  and  observations,  so 
long  shall  I  preach  the  new  crusade  of '-Down 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,"  and  "Away  with  mois- 
ture." 

[We  commend  Mr.  Hock's  article  as  one  all 
should  read.  We  agree  with  him  in  nearly  every 
particular,  and  the  evidence  is  strongly  in  favor 

.  of  "pure  air"  and  "no  moisture"  for  incubation. 

— Ed7] 

 «  

A  Few  Points. 

The  N.  H.  Mirror  gives  the  following  advice 
■  which  we  clip  and  lay  before  our  readers  as 
worthy  of  their  attention': 

COOL  THE  CARCASSES. 

"When  shipping  dressed  poultry  first  cool  the 
carcasses  in  very  cold  water,  and  hang  them  up 
in  a  cool  place  to  dry ;  then  pack  in  barrels  or 
"boxes,  without  straw  or  other  packing  material. 
As  a  barrel  may  contain  250  pounds  of  spring 
chickens',  valued  at  $50,  nothing  should  be  sent 
to  market  until  all  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  merchant,  and  the  distance  cal- 
culated, so  as  to  know  when  to  ship  and  when 
the  fowls  will  arrive.  Send  by  express,  and  if 
the  time  of  the  journey  is  but  a  few  hours  no 
ice  will  be  needed. 

BUYING  PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

About  August  is  an  excellent  time  to  buy,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  breeders  are  crowded 
with  young  stock,  and  are  anxious  to  thin  out, 
being  willing  to  sell  cheap  in  order  to  get  more 
room.  Second,  prices  will  be  low  from  now 
until  November,  but  if  the  birds  are  bought  now 
they  can  be  bought  as  chicks,  and  less  weight 
will  have  to  be  paid.  Third,  the  expressage  on 
small  birds  is  less  than  on  adults,  owing  to 
lighter  weight.  By  buying  now  bargains  "may 
be  made,  and  the  birds' can  be  adapted  to  the 
new  location  better  at  this  season  than  in  the 
winter,  and  if  pullets  are  procured  they  will  be- 
gin laying  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

CULLS  AS  BREEDERS. 

What  a  breeder  calls  a  "cull"  may  be  the  best 
and  most  vigorous  bird  in  his  flock,  but  may 
possess  some  little  defect  that  debars  him  out 
of  the  show  room— such  as  twisted  comb,  pecul- 
iarity of  markings  on  certain  feathers.  The 
show  bird  wins  at  shows  more  on  account  of 
useless  characteristics  possessed  than  for  any 
real  merit,  and  the  cull  may  be  even  a  superior 
bird. to  the  best  prize  winner,  only  the  breeder 
may  not  know  it.  To  improve  stock  the  "cull" 
is  i list  as  valuable  as  the  prize  winner,  and  can 
be' bought  for  a  price  but  little  more  than  that 
asked  for  market  stock,  hence  every  farmer 
should  make  it  a  point  to  buy  and  improve.  By 
burying  it  this  ss-iricn,  ci  before  winter  .improve- 
ment will  cost  but  little. 

HOW  MUCH  DO  THEY  COST  ? 

How  many  farmers  know  the  quantity  of  food 
a  hen  eats  in  a  year,  and,  we  may  also  ask,  how 
many  farmers  are  there  who  know  how  many 
eggs  the  hens  laid,  or  which  of  the  hens  laid  the 
greater  number.  The  hens  get  to  all  places  on 
the  farm,  and  find  large  proportions  of  their  food 
of  which  the  farmer  knows  nothing,  and  which 
would  never  be  recovered  from  the  waste  of  the 
farm  but  for  the  aid  of  the  hens,  which  convert 
into  eggs  that  which  could  not  behold  at  all.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  hens  make  themselves 
profitable,  for  they  perform  the  labor  of  feeding 
themselves,  and  thus  are  exceptions  to  other 
classes  of  stock.  The  farmer  receives  eggs  from 
.  food  sources  unknown  to  him,  and  he  cannot 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  product  even  if  he  so  de- 
sired. He  secures  and  markets  the  eggs,  and  so 
far  as  from  whence  they  came,  or  from  what 
material  they  were  procured,  he  knows  but 
little. 

NOT  THE  CHOLERA. 

Whenever  a  flock  shows  signs  of  droopiness 
the  difficulty  is  ascribed  to  cholera.  Cholera  is 
now  ascribed  to  all  diseases  by  those  who  know 
no  better.  Many  times  the  hens  are  dying  from 
the  ravages  of  tiie  big  head  lice  and  the  cause 
supposed  to  be  cholera.  One  of  the  surest  signs 
of  cholera  intense  thirst.  The  bird  drinks  in- 
cessantly, and  dies  in  a  short  time.  When  a 
disease  remains  in  the  flock,  and  the  hens  are 
sick  for  a  week  or  more,  gradually  drooping 
and  dying  one  by  one,  the  cause  may  be  roup, 
lice,  or  something  else.  Cholera  carries  off  its 
victims  soon,  and  its  work  is  done  in  no  uncer- 
tain manner. 


■  What  You  Want  to  Know. 


We  are  asked  to  answer  questions  that  can 
easily  be  satisfied  by  looking  over  the  paper. 
Such  questions  as  "Where  can  I  get  a  food  cut- 
ter?" or  "Where  can  the  medicine  spongia  be 
had?"  or  "Will  you  name  an  English  breeder  of 
Indian  Games?"  etc.,  need  bin,  a  little  close 
looking  over  our  advertisements.  We  examined 
September  number  and  here  is  what  we  saw, 
right  in  the  advertisements: 

Boericke  &  Tapel  otters  the  book  "Homeopa- 
thic Physician." 

Aug.  D.  Arnold  tells  you  that  he  is  the  agent 
for  Frayne's  (English)  Indian  Games,  and  that 
he  has  Buff  Leghorns,  (something  new). 

S.  P.  Yoder  mentions  his  Pekin  Ducks,  and 
Polish. 

L.  C.  Beatty  offers  Indian  Games,  Red  Caps, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Minoreas,  etc. 

james  L.  Shields  says  he  has  all  varieties  of 
choice  fowls. 

Diamond  burners  are  offered  by  A.  H.  James, 
at  thirty  cents  each. 

A  Rankin  Incubator  (Monarch)  can  be  had  of 
W.  A.  Mitchell. 

A  hundred  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn  chicks, 
and  some  English  beagle  pups  are  ottered  by  H. 
J.  Brown. 

Prize  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas  are  the  otters 
of  Alfred  Doyle. 

F.  G.  Bean  not  onlv  mentions  Wyandottes.but 
Bantams,  White  Games,  Langshans,  Minoreas, 
etc. 

Indian  Games  are  also  the  offers  of  Kinter  & 
Co..  who  ask  vou  to  write  for  prices. 

The  Pantherapean  Co  ,  tell  you  about  their 
cure  fordiseases  called  Gallithera. 

The  Improved  Excelsior  Incubator  still  has  its 
colors  flying  for  your  notice. 

A  clover  cutter  is  brought  before  you  by  T. 
A.  Foust,  and  he  savs  it  is  self-adjustable. 

Buff  Cochin  cockerels  are  ottered  cheap  by 
Geo.  B.  Ulrich. 

J.  P.  Pyle  says  you  must  look  at  his  offer  of 
Buffs  also. 

W.B.  Gooding  offers  a  1000-egg  incubator  for 
sale. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are  for  your 
notice  by  W.  C.  Hart. 

Broken  flint  (you  want  that  sure)  is  offered  by 
John  I.  Mercer. 

The  Chicago  winning  Brown  Leghorns  appear 
to  vou,  offered  by  E.  E.  Bast. 

More  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  are  there  by 
J.  L.  Randolph. 

Geo.  S.  Singer  claims  that  he  has  the  only  suc- 
cessful method  of  raising  chicks. 

Five  hundred  chicks— Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes— are  what  Mr.  R.  R.Fisher  offers. 

The  veteran  A.  Bagwell,still  calls  attention  to 
his  Houdans,  Lanshans,  Leghorns,  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  and  Ducks. 

If  you  want  ferrets  read  E.  R.  Gibbs'  offer  of 
them. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Light 
Brahmas  are  the  claims  of  W.  H.  VanDoren. 

Shepherd  dogs,  terriers,  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  at  the  China  Grove  Poultry  Yards. 

Dr.  John  W.  King's  famous  Leghorns,  and 
also  Brahmas, Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes 
are  still  ready  for  you. 

Rose-comb  White  Leghorns  and  Rose-comb 
Brown  Leghorns  are  offered  you  at  reasonable 
rates  by  W.  H.  H.  Bradbury. 

Hammonton  Improved  Incubators  and  Poul- 
try Keeper  brooders,  cheap,  are  held  out  to  you 
by  W.  B.  Treat. 

Ide  Rossiter,  the  Game  man,  has  all  kinds, and 
keeps  nothing  else. 

Light  Brahmas  are  offered  you  by  our  lady 
editor  Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  and  also  Prairie 
State  Incubators. 

To  sell  poultry  in  New  York  City  A.  G.  Nelson 
offers  you  his  services  as  commission  merchant. 

Chicago  says  she  will  supply  you  with  some- 
thing if  you  will  read  what  C.  E.  Rosenthal 
says : 

The  "Sure  Cure"  medicine  of  F.  A.  Mortimer, 
he  claims  to  be  sure  cure  is  fact. 

The  World's  Fair  Eureka  Incubator  gold 
medal  is  what  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell  tells  you 
about. 

White  Wyandottes  and  Langshans  cheap,  and 
lots  of  them,  are  offered  by  H.  A.  Bradshaw. 

There  is  plenty  of  "sand"  in  I.  C.  B.  Sands  & 
Sons'  Leghorn  and  Light  Brahmas,  for  Sands 
originated  his  strain  of  Leghorns. 

The  Queen  of  Incubators  is  what  H.  D.  Moul- 
ten  offers.  He  has  regulators  to  regulate  the 
heat  in  any  incubator. 

The  gold  cup  winner  on  Minoreas  F.  A.  Morti- 
mer, with  his  White  Langshans,  is  still  before 
you. 

Pressey's  Brooders  and  Hammonton  Incuba- 
tors are  brought  before  you  by  G.  W.  Pressy. 

White  Minoreas,  and  nothing  else,  says  Jesse 
Roberts. 

All  kinds  of  land  and  water  fowls  are  ottered 
by  J.R.  Brabazon. 

Joe  Graves  still  pays  the  express  and  don't 
mind  letting  you  know  it. 

Chas.  H.  Aekerly,  who  breeds  prize  birds,  still 
offers  Light  Brahmas  and  other  breeds. 

The  Monitor  Incubator  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
by  looking  for  A.  F.  Williams  advertisement. 

'The  Buckeye— Frank  Saumenig's  incubator- 
is  also  plain  and  he  tells  you  of  his  medals  won. 


Roofing— Swan's  Standard*.  Welly  -yroDybody 

buys  their  roofing  from  him. 

The  "duels  king,"  James  Rankin,,  tells  you 
about  his  ducks  in  one  place  and  in  another 
about  his  ninety-eight  per  cent,  hatches  with  his 
Monarch  incubator. 

Tea— well  read  what  the  Great  American 
Tea  Company  otters. 

That  "killing"  advertisement  by  W.  B.  Wig- 
more  is  plain.  "Wigmore  is  the  man  who  sells 
the  best  and  cheapest  eaponizing  instruments, 
and  a  knife  for  killing  poultry. 

The  Prai.iie  State  Incubator  man  is  '  holler- 
ing" about  his  thirty  machines  at  work  in  Ham- 
monton, and  says  he  has-  a  California  factory 
too.  ' 

Black  Minoreas,  and  Willard  Knapp  keeps 
nothing  else,  for  he  savs  he  won  the  special 
prize  at  New  York  on  them. 

Capt.  Charles  M.Griffing  is  the  man  who  loves 
Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  he 
says  he  has  them  choice. 

Leghorns  that  win, and  are  bred  from  winners, 
says  J.  Forsyth,  win  everywhere. 

Thos.  W.  Ludlow  is  another  big  Game  man, 
and  he  has  Polish,  Dark  Brahmas,  and  some 
other  breeds  also. 

Grind  your  shells  in  our  Wilson  Bone  Mill, 
says  the  firm  of  Wilson  Brothers,. for  it  cracks 
corn  and  bone  also. 

The  Dorking  breeder  is  A.  H.  Anders,,  but  he 
has  Leghorns,  Minoreas,  and  ducks  also. 

Black  Spanish  and  nothing  else  for  twenty-six 
years,  says  John  Bennett. 

Webster  Cutter  is  as  big  as  life,  and  you  can 
see  it  ax  a  glanee. 

Champions  of  the  world  say  that  Knapp 
Brothers,  with  their  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Wyandottes,  for  they  are  sweepstake  winners. 

No  use  whitewashing  with  a  brush  for  we 
know  F.Schwarz'sWhitewasher  is  easier,quieker 
and  better.  We  have  one. 

Now,  readers,  the  above  was  in  September,  or 
nearly  like  it,  and  we  have  placed  it  before  you 
for  easy  reference.  This  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  you  can  get  bargains,  as  nearly  all  of 
bur  advertisers  have  a  surplus  on  hand."  Next 
month  we  may  review  something  else  that  we 
did  not  see  in  this  number.  You  are  offered  in- 
cubator regulators,  incubators,  clover  cutters, 
bone  mills,  white  washers,  dogs,  all  kinds  of 
birds,  and  nearly  everything  you  want. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  advice.  Make  it  a  point  to 
read  all  the  offers— big  and  little. 

Bear  in  mind  the  Poultry  Keeper  has  noth- 
ing for  sale  except  books.  We  do  not  sell  incu- 
bators, fowls,  eggs,  or  anything. 

Look  out  for  bargains  and  low  prices  now. 
Breeding  stock  will  be  scarce  and  high  in  the 
spring.  We  aim  to  have  only  the  most  reliable 
advertisers,  and  we  believe  we  get  fewer  com- 
plaints from  our  readers  than  many  suppose, not 
half  a  dozen  complaints  of  unfair  dealing  coming 
to  us  during  this  entire  year,  which  is  something 
to  boast  of. 


Is  it  Roup  or  Lice? 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  causes  of  disease  from 
a  distance,  but  we  give  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Crawford,  of  Indiana,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  compare  symptoms.  He  says: 

What  is  the  cause,  result,  and  cure,  for  hens 
that  look  all  right,  but  go  about  stretching  their 
necks,  and  uttering  a  "squak"  very  uncommon 
to  hens  ?  At  first  they  seem  well,  but  gradually 
get  dumpy,  and  comb  and  wattles  get  paler  day 
by  day,  and  appetite  gets  poor  day  by  day.  None 
have  died,  but  of  eight  hens.  Leghorns,  the  third 
one  is  affected  as  above.  I  change  food  often, 
keep  them  clean,  and  they  have  no  lice,  as  they 
roost  out  of  doors  in  warm  weather,  but  though 
I  dose  them  with  kerosene  it  don't  seem  to  help 
them. 

The  symptoms  are  those  showing  that  the 
birds  may  be  affected  by  roup,  due  to  exposure, 
as  they  roost  on  the  trees.  The  writer  does  not 
state  that  he  has  examined  for  lice,  but  that 
they  have  no  lice  because  they  roost  outside. 
We  believe  the  birds  are  suffering  from  roup, 
but  the  symptoms  above  may  also  apply  to  the 
work  of  the  large  grey  lice,  that  prey  on  fowls 
at  all  seasons,  and  even  when  the  quarters  are 
clean.  A  close  examination  of  the  skin  of  the 
heads  and  necks  may  show  them  to  be  present 
and  if  so  an  application  of  a  few  drops  of  sweet 
oil  on  the  necks  and  heads,  (using  the  point  of  a 
sewing  machine  oil  can)  twice  a  week,  will  des- 
troy them.  Never  use  kerosene  on  the  skin  of 
a  fowl.  It  sometimes  kills.  If  the  sweet  oil 
gives  no  relief  try  spongia  as  a  remedy  for  roup. 
In  warm  weather,  however,  always  look  for 
lice. 


Clover  or  early  timothy  and  red  top  hay 
chopped  fine,  scalded  and  mixed  with  middlings 
or  bran  makes  a  splendid  egg  food.  A  clover 
cutter  has  been  invented  especially  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  both  cheap  and  excellent. 
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From  the  Colorado. 

G.  S.  ALVERSON,  BOOLDEK,  COLO. 

As  I  am  one  of  the  many  thousand  readers  of 
that  great  and  valuable  paper,  (the  Poultry 
Keeper),  I  will  try  and  write  a  few  words  that 
the  many  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  may 
hear  from  this  part  of  the  globe.  I  started  in 
the  poultry  business  one  year  ago  (and  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper  also)  on  a  small  scale,  experi- 
menting and  for  profit.  I  find,  "by  experience 
and  careful  attention,  that  there  is  a  good  profit 
to  be  made  on  poultry  (even  common  stock). 
My  fowls  are  mostly  composed  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Brahmas  and  Langshans.  I  think  I 
can  show  up  some  of  the  finest  pullets  that  any 
one  else  can  show  for  the  experience  I  have  had. 
I  want  next  year  to  start  in  on  a  little  larger 
scale.  I  am  going  to  make  two  or  more  different 
crosses  for  next  year.  Now,  that  part  of  the 
business  puzzles  me  to  know  which  are  the  best 
breeds  to  choose  from,  for  early  maturity,  most 
eggs,  and  best  weight.  These  are  the  fowls 
which  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  choose  from. 
For  a  good  cross,  single  comb  Brown  Leghorn 
cock  with  Partridge  Cochin  pullets,  rose  comb 
White  Leghorn  with  Light  Brahma  pullets,  and 
Black  Langshan  with  Dark  Brahma  pullets.  I 
think  that  either  of  these  crosses  will  make  a 
good  all-purpose  fowl,  (that  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge)  Some  of  my  Brown  Leghorn  pul- 
lets have  commenced  laying, August  1st,  age  four 
months  and  six  days.  I  think  that  is  doing 
pretty  well  for  a  scrub  poultry  raiser.  I  also 
have  some  cockerels  of  same  age  (a  cross  with 
Brown  Leghorn  and  Light  Brahma)  that  weigh 
from  three  to  four  and  three-quarter  pounds. 
My  feed  is  composed  of  corn  and  oats  ground 
together,  made  wet  or  moist  with  sour  milk.  I 
feed  the  same  three  times  a  day,  with  plenty  of 
sour  milk  to  run  to,  also  with  plenty  of  green 
food,  such  as  alfalfa  and  red  clover.  The  price 
for  broilers  here,  on  market,  range  from  12>£  to 
-eighteen  cents. 


so  much  about  him,  as  I  read  everything  I  can 
that  has  the  poultry  business  for  a  subject  I 
have  read  and  re-read  the  number  since,  and 
have  found  some  good  things,  and  some  I  don't 
agree  with  at  all.  I  think  the  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment the  best  part  of  the  paper,  and  for  the 
sake  of  that  I  wish  to  become  a  subscriber  I 
do  not  think  the  editorial  on  Mr.  Hunter  fair  or 
courteous,  to  say  the  least.  If  the  editor  con- 
demns a  condition  powder  why  should  he  be 
very  thankful  to  Mr.  White  for  his.  which  he 
can  have  "free  gratis."  No  one  with  sense 
thinks  a  teaspoonful  of  powder  will  produce 
eggs  directly,  only  by  putting  a  hen  in  proper 
condition  to  lay.  I  hope  that  other  numbers 
will  not  leave  so  unpleasant  an  impression,  that 
men  have  their  petty  jealousies,  when  we  ex- 
dect  better  thinks  of  them,  If  I  enjoy  it,  as  I 
iiope  to,  I  shall  be  as  prompt  to  praise  as  I  am 
to  censure.  I  think  it  might  do  an  editor  good  to 
let  him  know  just  what  an  impression  astanger 
gets  of  him  by  seeing  a  stray  copy  of  his  paper. 
I  want  your  January,  1889,  issue,  to  see  if  I  can 
gather  anything  that  is  valuable  to  me,  in  the 
way  of  feeding.  Possibly  I  may  have  read  the 
same  thing  from  your  pen  in  other  articles. 
•When  you  see  my  name  you  will  probably  say 
you  do  not  care  much  anywav  about  a  woman's 
opinion,  but  I  am  passionately  fond  of  poultry 
and  I  want  to  try  your  paper. 


Breeding  for  Utility. 

G.  G.  OAKLEY,  MAMARONECK,  N.  Y. 

AVhile  all  true  fanciers  are  striving  to  perfect 
the  breed,  or  breeds,  which  happen  to  be  their 
especial  fancy,  some  for  laying  qualities,  some 
for  compact  form  for  the  broiler  market,  some 
for  large  or  small  size,  and,  I  may  say,  all  for 
beauty  and  correctness  of  plumage,  and  sym- 
metry of  form,  each  is  urging  the  merits  and 
adoption  of  his  own  particular  breed,  many 
fanners,  and  others,  are  keepers  of  small  or 
large  flocks  of  no  especial  breed,  each  one  of 
whom  is  probably  reading  some  poultry  paper, 
or  at  least  the  poultry  items  in  his  weekly  or 
monthly  agricultural  paper  and  wishing  for  some 
of  these  pnre  breeds,  glowingly  pictured  by  pen 
and  color;  yet,  feeling  the  expense  necessary 
to  procure  them  must  not  be  added  to  the  many 
seemingly  more  necessary  expenses  of  his  home, 
and  consequently  feeling  they  are  beyond  his 
reach.  Feeling  more  dissatisfied -with  his  own 
many  colored  flock  of  mongrel's,  he  commences 
to  cull  them  closely,  saving  only  the  most  vigor- 
ous cockerel's,  the  largest  eggs,  (either  white  or 
brown,)  those  of  the  best  shape  for  broilers  or 
roasters,  as  fancy  and  the  local  market  demand 
may  suggest,  he  selects  them  carefully  each  sea- 
son, until  he  feels  he  has  obtained  a  pure  breed 
meeting  all  his  own  requirements,  many  colored 
to  be  sure,  but  able  to  transmit  to  their  progeny, 
the  qualities  he  has  been  seeking  and  finally 
obtained.  He  must  fail  to  see  wherein,  (under 
the  feathers)  except  to  their  advantage,  lies  the 
difference  between  these  fowls  (carefully 
selected  for  their  good  qualities,)  as  a  breed, and 
many  of  the  so-called  pure  breeds,  whose  chief 
recommendation  is  color  or  comb,  and  whose 
young  must  be  raised  in  large  numbers  to  enable 
the  selection  of  a  few  breeding  pens  of  like 
merit. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  farmers  or  farmers' 
wives,  and  the  many  small  poultry  raisers,  to 
commence  in  this  way  with  the  material  at  hand, 
and  though  the  most  beautiful  may  not  be  at- 
tainable in  this  way,  the  qualities  desired  may 
be  gained  in  their  flocks  of  mongrels,  as  the 
color,  comb,  or  toe  feathering  is  gained  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  exclusive  or  pure  breed.  I 
think,  Mr.  Editor,  you  can  give  some  such  idea 
(probably  more  intelligibly  than  I  express  it  to 
you)  to  a  large  number  of  vour  readers  to  their 
advantage. 


A  Lady's  Frank  Opinion. 

MRS.  HENRY  T.  FANTAM,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

Some  one  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  paper.  I  had  not  read  one  article 
through  (it  was  an  article  on  starving  hens)  be- 
fore I  condemned  the  editor  as  a  person  who 
didn't  know  the  laws  of  nature  or.as  I  imagined, 
much  of  anything  else.  Well,  image  my  sur- 
prise to  see  P.  H.  Jacobs  named  as  editor,  a 
gentleman  I  feel  acquainted  with  having  heard 


The  Plymouth  Rock. 

CHAS.  W.  HILL,  SOUTH  E ASTON,  MASS. 

About  the  old  historic  Plymouth  Rock  many  a 
story  has  been  told,  and  bards  have  sung  them 
well.  But  we  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  fowl,  a 
story  propose  to  tell ;  for  the  farmer,  they  are 
about  right,  and  fanciers  they  delight;  they  are 
about  right:  for  amateur  and  veteran  ;'they 
are  about  right ;  either  let  run, or  in  yard ;  they 
are  about  right;  fowls  with  meat  yellow  and 
bright;  they  are  about  right,  and  in  market 
they  bring  a  big  price;  they  are  about  right, 
their  eggs  so  dark,  not  light;  they  are  about 
right,  for  beauty  and  profit;  they  are  about 
right,  both  the  barred  and  the  white. 


Brooding  Capacity. 

T.  A.  LAMSON  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 

Your  Poultry  Keeper  contains  more  practi- 
cal information  on  poultry  keeping  than  I  can 
fully  comprehend  and  retain,  but  I  will  not 
blame  you  for  it,  as  the  charges  are  not  exhor- 
pitant.  I  am  having  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  my 
little  flock  this  year ;  hens  would  not  set, eggs  did 
nothatch,and  chicks  peep  and  die.  I  would  like 
to  have  an  incubating  and  brooder  house  bad, 
and  would  like  your  incubator  plans,  also  book 
on  incubating  and  brooders.  I  propose  building 
anew  and  larger  hen  house,  and  converting 
the  old  one  into  a  brooder,  on  a  small  scale.  It 
is  12x14,  double  boarded,  lined  with  paper,  and 
is  warm  and  clean.  Will  it  be  large  enough  for 
brooder  to  accommodate  150  chicks?  I  will 
start  on  the  bottom  round  and  try  to  climb  up. 

[The  house  is  ample  for  a  brooder  for  that 
number  of  chicks.— Ed. J 


parties  to  whom  I  have  sold  stock  for  the  last 

hoiH6^'?',  and-?t 01  th,ey  come  and  1  expect  to 
hold  on  to  them  if  possible.  If  any  one  thinks  I 
have  cheated  them,  let  them  inform  me  of  such 
and  I  am  willing  to  make  it  good.  Of  over  125 
parties,  to  whom  I  have  sold  stock  the  last  three 
years,  ever  since  I  have  been  advertising  onlv 
two  persons  complained,  and  1  sent  money  back 
to  them  to  make  it  right.  I  want  these  two  par- 
ties to  see  this.  They  can't  deny  it.  W  hat  more 
could  I  do  ?  Can  any  breeder  beat  that?  I 
would  like  to;  hear  from  him.  I  have  heard 
some  say  they  sold  birds  ten  or  fifieen  years  and 
never  had  a  complaint;  that  is  boasting  pret  Iv 
big,  but  I  will  not  be  like  some,  too  certain. 

I  got  a  very  fine  bird,  five  years  ago,  of  East- 
ern beeeders,  and  when  he  came,  he  didn't  take 
the  eyes  of  the  public  at  all.  Some  told  me  it 
was  a  cull;  in  fact,  it  did  not  look  very  fine  to 
my  eye,  but  I  knew  the  breeder  was  honest.and 
watched  the  results  of  the  season's  work,  which 
in  due  time  it  proved  to  be  a  good  bird.  You  all 
know  that  firm,  but  I  will  not  give  it.  I  secured 
the  name,  as  I  knew  it  would  hurt  the  breeder 
m  my  section  should  it  not  prove  good,  I  will 
say  right  here,  Mr.  H-,"Judge,  not,  lest  ye  be 
judged  also."  I  don't  wish  to  give  any  free"ad." 
in  this.  I  am  mostly  sold  out  for  tiiis  year  so  Mr. 
Editor.this  will  do  nothing  for  me  in  that  line. 
Let  me  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Henshire.  Have  I 
anything  in  stock  you  wish,  if  so,  let  me  know 
and  I  will  send  it  C.  0.  D.,  and  if  I  don't  score 
what  I  say,  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  I  have  a 
price  for -my  birds  and  don't  wish  to  raise  I 
don't  wish-to  bust  the  old  breeders'  backs,  for 
my  little  experience  tells  me  the  breeding  of 
fancy  poultry  is  not  picked  up  in  a  day  or  two- 
and  yet,  Mr.  H.,  how  are  we  new  beginners  to 
get  there  if  you  old  breeders  push  us  back.  Now 
please  consider  this  and  let  me  hear  from  you 
and  others.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  opinion, I  wish 
to  know  it.  I  know  I  am  not  perfect,  and  don't 
claim  to  be.  We  will  try  and  not  fall  out  on 
this,  Brother  Henshire,  but  shake  success  to  you 
for  the  coming  year. 

[As  Dr.  Henshire's  article  did  not  appear  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  we  are  not  responsible 
for  it.  His  letter  is  of  a  kind  usually  adopted 
by  many  who  aim  to  attract  attention  to  them- 
selves rather  than  to  do  public  service,  as  we 
see  no  reason  why  a  breeder  has  not  the  right 
to  charge  any  price  he  wishes,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
has  given  the  letter  more  attention  than  it  de- 
serves.—Ed.] 


Objections  Well  Raised. 

U.  C.  HUNT,  SAN  JOSE,  ILL. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  sent  you  a  let- 
ter, but  here  it  comes,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
please  allow  it  room.  I  see  quite  an  interesting 
letter  in  my  Fanciers'  Review,  of  January  num- 
ber, written  by  Mr.  Henshire,  and  m  it  he  gives 
some  good  advice,  yet  he  threw  some  large 
stones  in  some  of  his  cheap  breeders  yards.  He 
says  when  one  offers  you  ninety-four  point 
birds  for  the  small  sum  of  two  or  three  dollars 
let  them  alone,  for  they  will  cheat  you  if  you 
deal  with  them.  That  puts  quite  a  dam- 
per oh  me,  for  I  suppose  many  have  seen  my  ad- 
vertisement in  your  paper  at  higher  record,  and 
less  prices.  Now  can  some  of  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  with  my  birds?  '  Mr.  Henshire  warns  the 
public  to  let  such  breeders  be,  and  if  they 
take  his  advice  it  will  leave  me  in  the  lurch. 
Again,  he  says  to  buy  of  reliable  breeders,  so  I 
spppose  he  means  it  so  as  to  tell  who  they  are. 
You  can  find  out  by  looking  at  their  records, for 
good  breeders,  keep  their  names  and  stock  up 
by  so  doing. Well, all  this  I  have  done ;  I  have  sent 
my  birds  over  the  country  to  get  these  records  I 
sent  you, and  after  all  this  trouble  and  expense, 
I  suppose  I  am  to  be  set  down  as  a  fraud.  I  was 
thinking  of  advertising  eggs  in  your  next  num- 
ber, but  perhaps  I  had  better  hold  back,  as  I 
don't  like  to  cheat  the  public  any  more.  It 
looks  to  me,  if  one  had  a  suitable  place  for  poul- 
try, he  can  afford  to  raise  good  birds  at  two  or 
three  dollars  a  piece ;  at  any  rate,  if  one  wants 
to  sell  at  such  prices,  it  loolcs  a  little  hard  for 
one  to  cry  out  fraud.  I  like  to  put  prices  of 
stock  within  reach  of  all,  poor  and  rich.  I  don't 
let  money  buy  or  sell  me.  I  have  heard  some 
say  they  never  expected  the  second  order  from 
the  same  parties.  Oh,  well,  of  course,  in  that 
case,  it  is  different ;  one  would  have  to  charge 
higher,  for  when  Hiey  once  made  their  rounds, 
they  would  be  done,  but  I  aim  to  sell  to-day  and 
to  sell  to-morrow.   I  can  give  references  of 


Spasms  and  Appoplexy. 

H.  W.  KUEHNER,  BOONVILLE,  MO. 

It's  not  often  I  write  to  you  for  information, 
but  would  ask  you  this:  I  have  a  fine  Light 
Brahma  cockerel,  about  four  years  old.  He  has 
what  I  would  call  spasms, about  every  half  hour. 
He  tumbles  all  over  the  yard,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  gets  over  his  fit,  walks  around,  eats 
hearty,  crows,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  takes 
another  fit.  He  has  been  that  way  for  about 
two  months.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  him?  I 
would  hate  to  have  him  d'ie.  Let  me  know  what 
to  do  with  him.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to 
publish  your  paper  weekly.  It  is  too  'ong  to 
wait  from  one  month  to  another.  I  am  verv 
much  interested  in  vour  paper,  I  have  read 
several  different  papers,  but  not  one  beats  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

[The  bird  is  probably  fat  and  overfed,  the 
difficulty  being  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain.— 
Ed.] 


About  Incubators. 


E.  A.  H.,  ATCHISON,  KANSAS. 

I  send  you  a  few  names,  and  request  you  to 
send  sample  copies  of  your  paper.  I  take  four 
poultry  papers,  and  think  yours  is  the  best,  and 
I  could  not  do  without  it  for  twice  the  cost,  and 
hope  it  may  live  always.  I  built  a  Poultry' 
Keeper  incubator  this  spring,  but  did  not  have 
very  good  success  with  it,  as  I  built  after  the 
old  plan  published  some  years  ago.  and  did  not 
get  my  egg  drawer  deep  enough,  and  when 
chicks  were  hatched  I  killed  some  of  them  pull- 
ing out  the  drawer.  The  later  plan  is  all  right 
in  this  respect,  however.  I  now  have  an  Excel- 
sior and  Prairie  State  incubator  I  built  a 
brooder  house  forty-five  feet  long,  and  heated 
it  with  hot  water,  and  have  raised  about  four 
hundred  chicks,  and  had  very  fair  success,  but 
did  not  get  started  soon  enough  to  command 
the  best  prices.  I  sold  my  chicks  for  three  dol- 
lars per  dozen.  I  built  my  brooder  house  after 
the  plan  published  in  "Profits  in  Poultry."  with 
top  heat,  but  find  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  clean, 
on  account  of  the  sloping  roof.  My  mothers  are 
three  by  five  feet,  and  I  find  they  are  too  large, 
and  hard  to  clean,  and  I  Intend  to  remodel  after 
the  Von-Culen  system  I  banked  my  fire,  in 
hot  water  boiler,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing a  regular  heat  for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 
My  wife  and  I  are  very  much  in  love  with  the 
poultry  business. 
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A  Successful  800  Hen  Farm. 


G.  A.  FLEISCHER,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

I  would  not  do  without  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
having  read  it  over  a  year  steady.  Each  num- 
ber is  worth  the  price  of  the  yearly  subscrip- 
tion. I  have  had  250  lively  chicks  from  twenty- 
three  settings  of  thirteen  eggs  each,  the  oldest 
being  eleven  weeks  old.  and  weigh  three  and 
two-third  pounds  from  that  down  to  one  week 
old.  I  lost  none  by  sickness,  but  lost  five  by 
drowning  and  carelessness,  leaving  245  chicks 
alive,  mostly  from  four  to  eleven  weeks  old, 
done  by  practicing  what  I  read  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  have  thirty-six  old  hens,  White 
Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Spanish. 
I  have  broken  up  thirteen  hens  from  setting, 
and  could  have  raised  400  chicks  if  I  had  set 
them  all  and  those  that  were  bound  to  set  a 
second  time ;  I  set  two  of  them,  after  giving  two 
hatches  to  one  hen,  and  they  came  off  with  a 
good  hatch,  and  weighing  as  much  as  when  set 
the  first  time.  I  am  confident  I  could  set  an  old 
hen  a  third  time  and  have  her  come  off  in  good 
healthy  condition.  I  have  kept  account  of  the 
cost  of  feeding  of  hens  and  chicks,  and  find  the 
eggs  that  were  layed  since  I  set  the  first  hen  and 
for  home  use,  more  than  paid  the  feed  for  all  up 
to  date,  leaving  as  profit  245  live  chicks  at  an 
average  weight  of  about  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  each,  or  a  total  weight  of  over  300 
pounds.  Detroit  price  for  spring  chicks,  is 
sixty-five  cents  a  pound,  which  would  leave  a 
profit  of  $45 from  thirty-six  hens,  in  a  little  ever 
three  months  time.  I  shall  probably  go  into  the 
poultry  business  altogether  next  y  ar.  Three 
months  ago  I  visited  Mr.  Isaac  Pahash's  poultry 
yard,  a  farmer,  three  miles  from  Plymouth", 
Mich.  He  keeps  800  laying  hens  on  less  than  an 
acre.  He  claims  his  hens  make  him  more  money 
than  his  eighty  acre  (and  he  works  it  all)  farm. 
He  sells  his  eggs  to  dealers,  and  they  clear  him 
about  $1000  per  year  over  and  above  all  expense. 
He  intends  to  increase  his  flock  to  1500  hens  be- 
fore fall.  He  had  fifty  hens  setting  the  fore 
part  of  April,  and  intended  to  set  all  that  he 
could  to  the  first  of  June.  He  has  been  in  the 
hen  business  four  years,  and  started  with  100 
hens  that  year. 

Sundry  Matters  in  Keeping  Poultry. 

w.  e.  tomlin,  cotton  creek,  col. 
Though  I  am  an  amateur  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. I  will  give  some  of  my  experience,  as  is 
due  to  such.  We  have  excellent  facilities  for 
raising  poultry  in  this  country,  (the  San  Louis 
Valley),  have  "dry  healthful  climate,  plenty  of 
grain"  necessary  for  fowls,  and  good  living 
prices  for  poultry  and  eggs.  My  flock  consists 
of  Plymouth  Rocks,  fifty  hens  and  two  cocks, 
well  bred  but  not  pure.  I  intend  to  stock  up 
with  pure  bred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes  in  the  spring.  I  have  not  been  success- 
ful in  artificial  incubation,  so  far,  but  made  an 
incubator  (hot  water)  from  my  own  plans.  On 
the  tenth  day  I  found,  by  testing,  that  all  the 
■eggs  were  dead,  owing.  I  think,  to  too  much 
:noisture,as  the  eggs  were  in  a  sweat  most  of  the 
time,  and  also  to  lack  of  ventilation.  The  ther- 
mometer stood  at  from  ninety-five  to  105  de- 
grees. I  will  try  one  on  the  hot  air  plan  and 
will  note  my  success  later.  Seeing  an  article 
in  your  paper,  stating  that  poultry  in  summer 
needed  nothing  but  the  green  herbage,  I  con- 
cluded to  try  it.  Soon  my  flock  ceased  laying, 
due  to  lice.  I  think,  more  than  to  lack  of  food. 
I  dipped  them  in  strong  soap  suds,  (the  recipe 
for  which  I  credit  the  Poultry  Keeper)  and 
fed  the  flock  three  pints  of  dry  wheat  daily,  and 
in  less  than  two  weeks  we  gathered  one  dozen 
eggs  per  day.  I  have  a  turkey  that  for  over  a 
year  has  been  ailing.  One  of  his  eyes  swells 
and  is  nearly  shut.rlien  it  will  disappear  for  a  few 
days,  oulv  to  return.  He  also  acts  as  if  he  had 
something  fast  in  his  throat.  Can  you  tell  the 
ailment  and  remedy?  I  am  in  receipt  of  my 
third  Poultry  Keeper,  and  can  truly  say  that 
one  copy  is  worth  what  the  paper  costs  for  one 
year. 

[There  was  too  much  moisture  in  the  incu- 
bator. Lice  was  the  cause  of  stoppage  of  eggs. 
The  turkey  has  probably  had  the  roup,  and  full 
recovery  is  doubtful. — Ed.] 

Hatching  Bought  Eggs. 

A.  YORK,  BUFFALO,  N .  Y. 

On  July  26'h  I  put  sixty-six  eggs  into  an  incu- 
bator (hot  water)  made  after  your  circular. 
Half  the  eggs  were  brought  from  Michigan, 
where  the  hens  were  dying  every  day  from 
cholera,  the  cause  being  "one  and  one  one-half 
foot  of  droppings  under  the  roosts;  the  other 
half  came  from  market  here,  procured  from 
farmers,  the  Michigan  eggs  showing  best  per- 
centage, seven  being  infertile,  one  rotten,  three 
broke  in  testing  and  eleven  died  between  the 
tenth  and  eighteenth  day,  and  I  have  forty-four 
as  lively  chicks  as  yon  wish  to  see,  all  hatched 
on  the  twenty-first  day,  seven  being 
five  hours  a  head  of  time,  one  helped  out 
of  shell,  it  being  too  thick.  The  temperature 
was  kept  from  102  to  105  during  the  entire  hatch 
which  is  done  easily  by  watching  the  temper- 
ature of  water  in  tank  as  well  as  drawer.  Opened 


drawer  whenever  I  wanted  to,  but  was  sure  that 
the  temperature  aroundthe  incubatorwas  ninety. 
Never  saw  artificial  hatching  before  and  am 
very  much  pleased.  By  following  instructions 
of  Miss  Williams,  Messrs.  Rankin,  Jacobs  and 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  see  no  chances  of  failure, 
and  have  decided  to  locate  in  Michigan  and 
raise  broilers  for  Chicago,  within  a  few  hours 
ride,  but  before  doing  so  I  shall  send  for  your 
bound  volumes,  and  then  I  will  have  them  all 
and  feel  I  am  equipped. 


Killing  Lice  Quickly. 

THOMAS  ELLIOTT,  WESTERNPORT,  MD. 

There  is  not  a  poultry  paper  I  get  but  there  is 
some  one  wants  to  know  what  is  good  to  kill 
chicken  lice  I  think  if  those  men  would  get  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Special,  and  look  on  page  290, 
they  will  find  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  For 
the'best  wholesale  lice  killer  put  three  or  four 
drops  of  oil  of  sassafras  on  the  hen.  and  when 
you  set  a  hen  put  three  or  four  drops  in  the  nest 
where  the  eggs  will  not  touch  the"  oil,  and  you 
can  put  some  on  the  roosts,  or  anywhere  about 
the  hen  house,  and  you  will  never  be  troubled 
with  lice  on  your  hens  or  hen  house.  Be  very 
careful  how  you  put  it  on  young  chickens  and 
young  turkeys.  I  see  in  August  Poultry 
Keeper,  number  five,  and  on  page  sixty-nine,  I 
see  this,  since  I  started  with  this  letter,"headed, 
"How  to  Destroy  Hen  Lice,"  by  L.  E.  Sutton, 
Moss  Point,  Miss.  Killing  the  lice  by  putting 
the  hen  in  a  tub  of  warm  strong  soap  suds.  It  is 
very  good,  but  the  time  that  it  takes  them  to 
kill  the  lice  on  one  hen  I  can,  with  the  oil,  kill 
the  lice  on  twenty  hens.  This  oil  is  the  best 
remedy  I  ever  saw  in  any  paper  except  they  get 
the  Poultry  Keeper  Special,  and  then  it  is  all  in 
a  nut  shell. 


The  Third  Time  Succeeded. 


.     R.  M.  POST,  BLACK,  PA. 

I  can  say  that  the  Poultry  Keeper  has  been 
a  great  help  to  me,  and  I  think  every  one  that 
raises  poultry  should  take  some  good  poultry 
paper— "like  the  Poultry  Keeper."  Last 
spring  I  bought  an  incubator,  the  Excelsior,run 
it  twice,  and  never  got  a  chick,  but  the  third 
time  I  set  it  I  got  100  chicks  out  of  225  eggs,  and 
they  are  a  great  deal  nicer  than  if  they  had 
been  hatched  under  hens.  I  thought  it 
was  a  poor  machine,  because  I  didn't 
get  any  chicks  the  first  two  times,  but 
since  I  have  found  out  it  was  I,  not  the  incuba- 
tor, that  was  at  fault.  It  is  a  good  deal  like 
running  an  engine,  when  you  never  saw  one.  I 
believe  that  most  incubators  are  all  right  if 
they  are  run  properly.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to 
fanners  that  think  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  poul- 
try. You  subscribe  for  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  practice  its  teachings,  and  then  see  if  you 
can*t  make  poultry  raising  pay.  What  little 
experience  I  have  had  in  poultry, I  know  it  pays 
the  best  of  anything  I  know  of.  Mr.  Editor, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  if  you  like. 


Brains  and  Capital. 

D.  P.  RAPER,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

I  have  had  nine  months  actual  experience  in 
the  chicken  business  since  I  began  to  take  your 
paper.  I  have  one  five  hundred  egg  Eureka 
incubator  and  three  No.  4  tank  brooders,  with 
which  I  am  well  pleased ;  but  just  as  I  get  fairly 
started  a  gentleman  offered  me  a  good  price  for 
my  real  estate  and  I  have  sold  out.  I  will  move 
my  incubators,  brooders,  etc.,  to  Rocbford,  111. 
I  intend  going  into  the  poultry  business  more 
extensively.  I  was  a  commercial  traveler  for  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  going  into  the 
chicken  business.  I  have  had  some  comical  expe- 
riences during  the  past  nine  months.  Of  course  I 
knew  that  ajchicken  did'nts  give  milk  like  a  cow 
but  I  was  not  posted  as  to  just  what  to  expect, 
and  while  I  met  with  some  disappointments  yet 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  general  results,  and  I 
find  the  business  very  interesting  and  pleasant. 
I  have  no  idea  of  going  back  on  the  road,  or 
giving  up,  but  intend  to  put  more  money  and 
time  into  the  business.  I  find  that  brains  is 
good  for  chickens,  and  I  have  kept  a  hired  man. 


A  Georgia  Cracker  Speaks. 

J.  WILDER,  YANCEYILLE,  GEORGIA. 

I  see  in  your  last  number  you  get  me  down  in 
Texas.  I  am  no  "Cow  Boy,"  but  a  full-fledged 
"Georgia  Cracker,"  away  down  herein  the  piney- 
woods,  and  wiregrass.  You  never  told  me  how 
to  rid  my  premises  of  the  "Texas  Flea,"  so  I 
went  to  work  and  cleared  the  place  of  them,  on 
a  plan  of  my  own,  and  if  any  of  the  brothers  are 
suffering  from  the  same  plague  let  me  know.and 
I  can  give  them  relief.  I  take  great  interest  in 
reading  the  Poultry  Keeper,  hearing  the 
brothers  give  in  their  experience,  how  they 
started,  etc.  I  have  not  started  yet.  I  once 
read  of  the  old  white  hen  with  "yallar  laigs" 
who  laid  her  master  "many  aigs,"  and  have 
been  raising  them,  until  the  Poulty  Keeper 
fell  info  my  hands,  and  then  I  beean  to  try  the 
"Pure  Bloods."  Last  season,  (1888)  I  sent  and 
got  three  sittings  of  Langshan  eggs.  I  got  nine 


chicks.  The  hired  woman  "attended  ?"  to  them, 
and  I  raised  two  chicks.  Just  a  pair,  (they 
are  fine  too.)  I  sent  to  a  brother 
and  got  one  sitting  of  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkey  eggs,  and  two  sittings  of  Pekin  ducks.  I 
got  out  two  Pekin  ducks  (just  a  pair),  and  when 
they  got  so  they  could  ramble  at  will  they  went 
off,  and  never  returned,  (very  gentle).  I  got 
out  seven  turkeys,  a  little  bronze,  but  not  mam- 
moth by  any  means.  1  sent  to  Ohio  and  got  a 
pair  of  Black  Javas,  paid  $3.00  for  the  chickens, 
and  $4.30  express.  The  hen  is  fine,  and  the 
cockerel  is  "pure  blood'',  for  he  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  breed.  He  was  off 
somewhere  when  they  were  making  up  the 
"Standard,"  and  has  been  so  these  many  years. 
This  season  I  sent  and  bought  one  setting  of 
turkey  eggs,  two  Pekin  clucks,  and  three  Brown 
Leghorns.  I  got  out  eleven  turKeys,  not  a  single 
Pekin  duck,  and  eighteen  Brown"  Leghorns.  I 
lost  the  last  one  of  the  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
keys, and  now  have  eight  Leghorns  that  may 
pull  through.  How  is  that  for  experience?  Well, 
I  am  not  done  yet,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you 
any  further  this  time.  Tell  brother  J.  E.  Sutton, 
of  Moss  Point,  Miss.,  that  He  drove  the  spike  at 
one  lick  in  the  last'  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it, 
and  tried  it  too. 


Was  it  Lice. 


J.  T.  KENNEDY,  CARROLLTON,  O. 

Friend  Jacobs:— For  more  than  a  year  my 
fowls  have  been  troubled  with  a  disease  that  I 
am  as  yet  unable  to  name,  unless  it  is  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver  and  heart.  They  were 
Fat.  A  strange  fowl  wandered  into  my  flock,  got 
down  into  an  excavation,  and  died  of  a  disease 
that  it  had  when  it  came.  1  did  not  discover  it 
until  my  fowls  had  scratched  over,  and  partly 
eaten  it.  The  disease  then  broke  out  among 
them,  and  in  all  I  must  have  lost  nearly 
fifty.  I  tried  all  the  usual  remedies,  but 
it  kept  on  spreading  until  cold  weather.  A  few 
died  during  the  winter.  This  spring  it  broke 
out  again  and  I  not  only  stopped  the  spread  of 
the  disase,  but  cured  the  sick  ones,  by  putting 
crude  carbolic  acid  in  their  drinking  "water.  I 
was  using  it  for  lice,  and  put  it  in  the  water  just 
as  an  experiment.  The  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  a  stupidness.  then  a  fading  of  the 
eyes,  which  get  staring  and  light  colored.  The 
fowls  continue  to  eat  more  or  less  until  they 
are  nearly  ready  to  die  They  go  at  the  food  al- 
most savagely,  but  do  not  eat  much  at  a  time. 
They  drink  a  good  deal,  but  never  lose  the 
bright  redness  of  comb  and  face.  Their  drop- 
pings at  first  are  natural,  but  dysentery  sets  in 
a  few  days  before  death.  An  "examination  of 
the  fowl  shows  the  liver  and  heart  to  be.covered 
with  little  hard  spots  of  fat.  On  the  heart  they 
seem  to  be  inside  the  pericardium .  It  is  not  the 
natural  fat  that  gathers nbout  the  organs  of  all 
lat  chickens.  The  disease  is  contagious,  or  at 
least  infectious.  Please  give  your  opinion. 

[The  symptoms  are  very  much  like  those  of 
lice,  probably  the  head  lice,  while  fatty  degene- 
ration may  have  also  affected  them.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  reader  on  the  sub- 
ject.—Ed.] 


Miscellaneous. 


C.  N.  BOLINOER,  NORTH  FORK,  KY. 

I  received  my  first  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  due  time,  and  I  like  it  very  much 
better  from  the  fact  that:  1st,  I  get  a  greal  deal 
of  information  out  of  it  free,  contributed  by 
subscribers,  while  most  of  the  other  journal's 
read  this  way.  "A  good  remedy  for  Roup,  Chol- 
era, how  to  feed,  etc.,  ete.,  for  particulars  ad- 
dress so  and  so,  inclose  $— ,"  2nd,  It  costs  less 
for  what  it  contains  than  any  other  journal. 
The  American  Standard  says,  in  describing 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  that  their  comb  should 
have  five  or  six  even  and  well  defined  serra- 
tions, but  does  not  say  that  they  should  not 
have  more.  Will  you  please  tell  me  in  your 
next  issue  if  they  should  not  have  seven  serra- 
tions, and  if  not  how  much  would  seven  cut 
them  down  in  points,  and  if  at  all,  all  being  well 
formed. 

[No  number  of  serrations  are  given.  You 
probably  refer  to  Leghorns.— Ed.] 


A  Remedy  Against  Lice. 

J.  A.  BROWN,  LANGVILLE,  PA. 

I  am  very  much  in  love  with  the  Poultry 
Keeper  and  think  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  any 
paper  that  I  have  read  on  poultry.  I  have 
hatched  about  150  chicks  this  summer,  with  an 
incubator  of  my  owu  make,  and  have  it  going 
again  with  120  eggs.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  red  mites,  but  think  I  am  done 
with  them  now.  I  made  strong  suds  with  lye, 
and  washed  all  the  chickens,  and  then  tore  the 
roof  and  lining  out,  and  scalded  the  house  com- 
pletly,  inside  and  out,  and  have  not  been 
troubled  since  with  them. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
miany  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
.interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
-Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keepek  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Heavy  Laying. — P.  R.  Bricker,  Shelby,  O.— 
•I  think  I  can  beat  the  heavy  laying  of  Mr.  E.  T. 
Jones.  I  have  twenty  laying  hens,  which  have 
layed  255  dozen  and  eight  eggs  since  January 
1st.  to  August  1st.  I  would  not  be  without  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  a  hundred  dollars." 

Hatching  White  Wyandottes.  —  Frank 
Banta,  Hackensack,  N.  J—  I  have  lately,  June 
1st,  1890,  started  poultry  raising  on  a  small  scale 
with  White  Wyandottes.  Out  of  three  settings 
of  thirteen  eggs  each  I  secured  thirty-three 
chicks  twenty-four  of  which  are  still  living  and 
doing  nicely. 

Chickens  and  Bees.— Geo.  Perry,  Peru,  111.: 
— "I  expect  to  dispose  of  most  of  our  bees  and 
keep  more  poultry.  Last  season,  from  sixty-one 
swarms.  We  (wife and  I)  took  off  3475  pounds 
surplus  honey,  and  I  am  past  seventy-three 
years  old.  The  prospect  now  is  that  the  honey 
■crop  will  be  very  short  this  season." 

A  Young  Crower  — G.H  Hosmer,Roslin<!ale, 
Mich.— I  have  taken  your  valuable  papers  for 
•several  years,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  asjong 
as  I  keep  poultry.  I  have  a  chicken  marked  like  a 
Plymouth  Rock.  He  commenced  to  crow  before 
he  was  seven  weeks  old.  Please  let  me  know  if 
this  is  not  unusual.   [It  is.— Ed  ] 

Heavy  Weight.— E.  Bassett,  Milan,  Ohio.— 
Noticing  the  account  of  Heavy  Weight,  on  page 
■sixty-one,  Poultry  Keeper,  induced  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mowrv,  of  this  place,  to  weigh  one  brood  of  ten 
Indian  Game  chicks,  that  were  three  months  old, 
which  averaged  over  three  pounds.  I  will  weigh 
them  aeain  at  four  months,  and  send  you  de- 
rails in  full. 

Incubator  Chicks.— Mrs  E.T.Peters.Pleasant 
"Valley,  N.  Y.— "I  have  read  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  more  than  two  years,  and  dutifully 
have  I  attended  to  its  teachings  for  raising 
broilers.  I  have  made  them  warm  and  kept  the 
ibrooders  clean  ;  have  fed  them  cooked  food  and 
meat,  and  vegetables  for  growth  of  body,  and 
foone  meal  to  strengthen  the  bones,  have  tried 
to  'raise  em'  with  soda  and  given  charcoal  to 
supply  them  with  wood  because  their  mother 
was  an  incubator  and  now  I'll  take  the  paper 
:again." 

That  Five  Dollar  Offer.— John  Mussel- 
•nian,  Smoker's,  Pa.: — "My  $5.04  offer,  in  August 
number,  brought  me  several  letters.  Some 
think  they  are  the  lice,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
I  will  try  the  ways  my  friends  write,  and  the 
way  that  succeeds  best,  after  a  fair  trial,  will 
■receive  the  $5.00;  and  will  give  it  to  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  with  the  name  of  the  winner.  I 
keep  about  400  hens.  I  ship  my  own  eggs,  and 
so  far  I  found  more  profit  in  eggs.  The  next 
time  I  will  tell  you  how  I  feed  them  in  winter  at 
an  average  of  seventy-five  cents  a  day." 

Over  3000  Chicks— Kate  Reynolds,  Oxford, 
TUd.-"Please  excuse  neglect  in  not  renewing  our 
subscription.  Indeed,  we  want  the  papers.  We 
appreciate  them  very  much,  for  it  was  through 
the  columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  that  we 
■got  the  idea  of  building  our  brooder  house, 
which  is  sixty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and 
lias  twelve  rooms.  AVe  run  it  this  year  very 
:successfully.  We  use  two  Prairie  State  Incuba- 
tors and  have  hatched  over  three  thousand 
-chicks  from  October  to  June." 

Hens  Still  laying.— E.  Wilbur  Hale,  E.  Hart 
ford,  Conn.— I  had  to  date  1831  eggs,  and  am  get- 
ting, or  get,  eight  from  eight  hens,  and  two  hens 
I  broke  up  from  setting  yesterday,  so  you  see 
they  are  bound  to  keep  at  it  all  the  time.  You 
will  probably  wonder  why  I  don't  send  in  my 
■"adv."  for  this  fall,  but  the  reason  is  I  now  have 
so  many  orders  to  fill.  Next  spring  you  will  hear 
from  me  every  time.  The  last  paper  was  an  ex- 
tra fine  one,  and  I  have  spent  many  a  pleasant 
hour  in  reading  over  its  contents  and  am  now 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  next  one. 

On  a.  Town  Lot.— Mrs.  J.  De  Haan,  Pella, 
Iowa.— "I  live  in  town,  and  only  have  nineteen 
hens  at  present.  I  think  it  pays  very  well  to 
keep  poultry.  If  I  lived  anywhere  so  my  chick- 
ens could  run  out  I  would  try  and  raise  a  good 
many,  but  now  I  have  to  keep  them  penned  up, 
which  is  a  drawback.  Last  year  we  had  twenty- 
five  hens  and  we  cleared  $25.  I  sold  $5  worth  of 
young  roosters  and  in  the  fall  I  sold  $5  worth  of 
old  hens.  The  rest  I  sold  eggs,  for  which  I  got 
a  little  more  for  than  the  market  price,  as  I  sold 
themost  of  them  for  setting.  We  have  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  I  like  to  take  care  of  my  chickens 
and  will  try  and  do  better.  We  sellourfirst  little 
roosters  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  then 
the  later  ones  twenty  cents,  so  it  pays  to  raise 
young  chickens." 


A  Valuable  Adjunct.— L.  O.  Bruneau, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— "I  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived the  Poultry  Keeper  for  June.  You  will 
oblige  by  sending  it,  as  I  think  every  number  is 
worth  a  years  subscription.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  has  saved  me  money.  I  was  thinking 
of  going  into  the  poultry  business  when  I  found 
a  piece  of  an  old  Poultry  Keeper  in  the  shop. 
I  immediately  sent  for  it,and  the  very  first  num- 
ber showed  me  that  I  did  not  know  a  thing  about 
poultry.  Now  I  am  learning,  and  will  try  my 
luck  next  spring.  I  will  soon  send  for  your 
bound  volumes,  and  a  few  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  books. 
I  send  a  list  of  people  whom  I  think  will  like  to 
read  the  Poultry  Keeper." 

A  Gape  Remedy.— Mrs.  A.  K.  Keener,  New 
Haven.  Indiana.— "I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
your  paper.  I  find  it  very  interesting  as  well 
as  instructive.  I  see  by  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  that  a  great  many  of  your  readers  are 
troubled  by  their  young  chicks  having  gapes.  I 
will  give  you  my  preventive.  I  don't  think  1 
have  ever  lost  a  chick  with  the  gapes.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  young  chicks  are  hatched  out,  I 
take  and  pick  off  with  my  finger  nail,  the  little 
"pip"  on  the  end  of  the  beak,  which  contains 
the  little  "mischief-maker."  Then  I  keep  my 
chickens  out  of  the  wet  grass  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Young  chicks  must  be  kept  dry  to  grow. 
I  keep  only  the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  have  very 
good  success  with  them.  If  this  is  of  any 
interest  to  your  readers  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  it."  [We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  so  doing,  as  it 
may  be  that  the  chicks  would  be  free  from 
gapes  without  such  method. — Ed.] 

A  Good  Egg  Record.— W.  H.  Fish,  Motley, 
Minn.— --I  am  another  one  with  the  lien  fever, 
but  not  bad.  I  have  been  in  the  business  two 
years  and  I  cleared,  last  year,  $1.08  each  hen. 
This  year  I  have  cleared  $1.38.  I  saw  a  record 
of  a  young  farmer,  of  sixty  hens,  which  laid 
940  eggs.  I  had  sixty-two  hens  that  laid  1404  in 
April,  or  117  dozen .  Here  is  my  record  for  four 
months,  from  sixty-two  hens:  In  March 5(54  eggs, 
April  1404,  May  1044,  June  600,  or  a  total  of  3612 
eggs.  Now  I  do  hot  claim  to  be  an  experienced 
hand  at  the  business,  but  I  live  and  learn.  I 
breed  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hamburgs, 
and  Light  Brahmas,  but  my  best  layers  are  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  crossed  with  Hamburg  cocks.  My 
flock  brought  me  in,  from  August  8th,  1889,  to 
August  8th,  1890,  $166.99,  and  the  feed  cost  me 
$68.43,  and  what  I  had  left  was  $98.56  for  my 
work,  which  I  am  satisfied  with.  I  intend  to 
keep  200  this  winter  in  a  coop  twenty  by  sixty 
feet,  divided  into  five  rooms.  Will  that  be  room 
enough?  [Hardly— Ed.]  Well,  I  did  not  mean 
to  tire  you  this  time,  but  a  word  more.  My  hens 
are  two-thirds  moulted  now  and  the  way  I  do 
is  this:  I  feed  common  white  beans,  and  the 
night  following  with  sunflowers.  1  bought  six- 
teen hens.  They  looked  nice  and  slick,  and  in 
ten  days  they  were  as  ragged  as  any  tramp  you 
ever  saw.  Now,  I  would  not  warrant  this,  but 
it  works  good  for  me." 

Scrofula. — A.  F.  Burns,  Fall  River,  Mass.— 
"Last  spring  I  set  four  hens  in  January,  and  got 
thirty-two  chicks.  I  had  a  good  place  to  keep 
them  in,  and  they  did  nicely  with  two  hens,  but 
when  about  six  or  eight  weeks  old  they  began 
to  have  what  I  call  tumors  on  the  head  and  back 
and  they  continued  to  grow  until  they  became 
blind,  most  of  them,  and  I  was  obliged  to  kill 
them.  Nobody  could  tell  me  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, but  in  April  I  took  the  hens  from  them,  and 
by  the  last  of  May  I  did  not  have  one  left.-  Now 
what  was  the  matter?  In  my  opinion  it  was  one 
of  the  hens,  for  shortly  after  I  took  the  hen  from 
them,  which  was  a  Plymouth  Rock,  I  found  her 
on  the  nest  dead,  and  finding  that  she  was  very 
heavy,  I  took  out  my  pocket  knife,  which  is  al- 
ways in  good  order,  and  prepared  for  a  dissect- 
ing operation,  and  to  my  surprise,  when  opened 
I  found  what  I  called  tumors.  They  were  from 
the  size  of  an  egg  to  a  shot,  and  100  or  more  of 
them.  Now  how  many  chicks  can  I  keep  in  a 
house  10x70  feet  till  they  are  three  or  four 
months  old?  I  would  not  bo  without  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  if  I  kept  poultry  for  twice  its  price. 
Please  tell  me  what  breed  will  weigh  the  most 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  months?"  [The  hen 
had  scrofula,  and  the  chicks  contracted  it  from 
her.  We  keep  1000  chicks,  in  brooders,  in  a 
house  10x70  feet.  The  Brahmas  will  weigh  more 
at  four  months  than  other  breeds.— Ed.] 

A  Cheap  Drinking  Fountain— T.  D.  Jen- 
kins, Fitchburg.Mass.— "I  like  your  paper  much, 
and  get  many  good  thoughts  from  it.  The  idea 
of  a  piece  of  zinc  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  can  to 
prevent  rust.  I  shall  try  it  on  my  drinking 
fountains,  which  I  make  as  follows:  Take  a  can 
that  will  hold  from  two  to  four  quarts  (a  maple 
sugar  can,  or  canned  apple  can,  is  a  very  good 
shape  and  size),  for  the  top.  For  the  dish  take 
a  tin  pie  plate  (a  deep  one),  and  get  a  tinsmith 
to  solder  into  it  a  ring,  like  the  rim  of  a  pail 
cover, three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  that  will 
just  fit  the  can.  This  is  not  soldered  all  around 
to  the  plate,  but  just  in  spots,  so  that  the  water 
will  leak  out  under  it  into  the  pan, which  should 
be  about  four  inches  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  can.  About  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
can  I  make  a  small  hole  to  admit  air,  and  the 
fountain  is  complete.  I  like  it  for  these  reasons: 
It  is  much  easier  to  fill  and  keep  clean  than  the 
earthen  ones,  and  not  so  liable  to  break.  Fif- 
teen cents  is  all  I  have  to  pay  for  the  pan,  made 


to  order  of  the  best  tin,  which  is  really  all  the 
thing  costs,  and  in  winter,  if  the  water  does  not 
freeze  too  hard,  a  little  hot  water  on  the  outside 
clears  it  easily,  while  the  rim  inside  keeps  the 
can  from  sliding  around  while  inverting  it,  and 
also  keeps  the  water  from  running  out  at  that 
time.  I  like  it  the  best  of  any  fountain  I  have 
seen." 


Got  Forty-one  Chicks. 

JOHN  MCINTYRE,  VALLEY  FORGE,  PA. 

I  put  six  sponges,  the  size  of  an  egg,  in  my 
incubator,  with  eggs,  tested  out  eight,  and  I  got 
forty  one  lively  chicks,  the  best  I  ever  did. 
They  are  tile  finest  Buff  Cochins  I  ever  saw. 
They  are  not  chance  birds,  but  good.  I  have 
Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Lang- 
shans. 


Another  Doctor  Gone  Wrong. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Quinn,  in  the  O.  J.  Fanner,  gives 
this  piece  of  advice,  and  while  he  maybe  a 
physician  of  good  standing,  should  not  "write 
for  the  papers"  too  freely,  or  he  may  go  wrong 
Here  is  his  advice : 

"If  you  have  not  the  Douglass  Mixture  at 
hand,  place  a  few  rusty  nails  in  the  drinking 
water.  This  makes  a  first-class  tonic.  Have  a 
good  dust  bath  for  the  hens;  they  enjoy  it  in  hot 
weather.  Provide  a  good  shade  for  the  hen  and 
chickens.  Watch  against  "scaly  legs;"  this  is 
now  generally  admitted  by  experts  to  be  caused 
by  a  small  insect  which  adheres  to  the  legs,  and 
works  much  as  the  coral  insect  of  the  South 
Seas.  I  have  found  the  best  and  safest  remedy 
to  be  the  application  of  kerosene  with  a  brush. 
This  will  soon  finish  the  little  torments.  Most 
of  the  diseases  of  poultry  are  traced  to  neglect 
and  uncleanliness." 

Douglass  mixture  and  oxide  of  iron  (iron  rust) 
are  two  different  things.  We  would  suggest 
that  the  proper  mode  is  to  avoid  all  those  sug- 
gestions. We  see  no  necessity  for  any  "tonics" 
at  all  to  fowls  in  perfect  health.  That  hens 
should  have  a  dust  bath,  and  chicks  have  shade, 
is  already  a  wvll-known  caution.  The  advice  to 
use  kerosene  as  a  remedy  for  "scaly  legs"  is  not 
good.  Any  kind  of  grease  will  answer.  Pure 
lard,  cottonseed  oil,  sweet  oil,  or  castor  oil  will, 
if  applied  once  a  week,  render  the  legs  clean  in 
a  month.  Kerosene  is  too  irritating  in  its  effects 
and  causes  sores  on  the  feet,  tender  skin,  and 
lameness. 


About  Movable  Poultry  Houses. 

The  Poul'ry  Yard  in  one  of  its  issues,  has  this 
to  say  in  regard  to  movable  poultry  houses,  to 
which  we  call  attention  for  purposes  of  comment. 
It  says: 

"Take  your  movable  poultry-house  to  the  corn- 
field or  the  orchard,  and  keep  it  and  the  hens 
there,  and  let  them  scratch  it  out  on  that  line. 
Their  presence  will  prove  especially  beneficial 
to  the  young  and.growing  fruit  of  the  apple, plum, 
apricot  and  nectarine  trees,  destroying  all 
worms  and  curculios  coming  within  reach  of 
their  vigorous  investigations.  A  hen-house  on 
wheels  or  runners  will  be  found  very  conven- 
ient, as  it  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to 
place,  with  its  accupants,by  a  horse,  as  occasion 
may  require." 

The  above  is  well  enough,  provided  such  a 
house  can  be  made  comfortable,  and  as  conven- 
ient as  one  that  is  built  to  remain  on  its  location . 
No  doubt  the  advantages  in  its  favor  would  be 
as  stated  above,  but  it  is  seldom  thatsuch  apian 
is  followed, as  but  few  will  dothe  work  required. 
It  must  be  a  very  inconvenient  house  for  the 
fowls  that  can  be  pulled  around, or  moved  about, 
as  such  a  house  is  necessarily  small,  cracks  re 
suit,  and  it  soon  goes  to  pieces.  Of  eourse  even 
all  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  but  if  it 
is  to  be  moved  frequently  but  few  will  hitch  a 
horse  to  it  and  do  the  work  promptly.  In  only 
one  instance  did  we  notice  such  a  house  used.  It 
was  a  small  affair,  made  as  light  as  possible, and 
after  moving  it  two  or  three  times  the  ownerleft 
.t  in  the  field  permanently,  as  he  got  too  far 
from  his  base  of  supplies,  and  soon  became  neg- 
ligent. 


Buff  Leghorns  are  the  latest,  and  are  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 
They  will  no  doubt  become  favorites.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold is  fortunate  in  being  the  first  to  introduce? 
them. 
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Subscription  Price.  50  cents  per  year  in  advance 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    "vV  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburp,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  MUST  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,  Pa. 


Everything  will  be  harmorious  at  the  A.  P. 
A.  meeting  at  Charleston. 


We  usually  try  to  reach  you  on  the  first  of  the 
month  but  may  be  a  little  late  occasionally. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  so  full  of  poultry 
reading,  and  at  such  a  low  price,  as  this  ? 


If  you  miss  a  single  copy  of  your  paper  drop 
us  a  card.  m 

Incubators  will  receive  special  attention  at 
the  New  York  Show. 

Where  will  the  Game  Club  holds  its  next  an- 
nual meeting— New  York.  Charleston, or  where? 

YVe  will  soon  have  an  illustration  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Red  Caps. 

Don't  send  any  money  to  the  editor.  He  has 
only  to  mail  it  to  us  again,  as  he  lives  100  miles 
away  from  this  office.  . 

For  moulting  hens  give  a  teaspoonful  of  lin- 
seed oil  in  their  food  daily,  and  allow  meat  three 
times  a  week,  with  a  varied  food. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.,  has  more  than  doubled  its 
population  since  1880.  It  now  has  nearly  4000 
people.   

Somebody  has  resurrected  the  National  As- 
sociation clamor.  We  have  favored  it,  but  at 
present  we  prefer  to  be  a  looker  on . 

Use  hens,  count  the  eggs  given  them,  count  all 
chicks  hatched,  and  at  Christmas  count  what 
you  have  left.  Then  write  us  the  result. 

The  editor  extends  thanks  for  the  kind  words 
of  sympathy  from  his  brother  editors  and  friends 
for  the  recent  affliction  in  his  family. 

This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  we 
endeavor  to  make  each  number  worth  a  whole 
year's  subscription. 

Try  our  bound  volumes  and  you  will  have  a 
complete  library  on  poultry.  There  is  nothing 
published  that  will  prove  so  valuable. 

Back  numbers  always  on  hand,  as  we  have 
plates  of  all  back  numbers.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  forms  are  all  electrotyped. 

The  Fancier's  Herald,  published  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Parker,  is  a 
new  candidate  for  favor,  and  shows,  from  its 
first  issue,  that  it  will  endeavor  to  hold  a  high 
place  as  a  poultry  journal.  It  will  be  published 
at  fifty  cent*  per  annum,  and  it  will  send  a 
sample  copy  U  *,H  desiring. 


The  thing  you  can  do  to  employ  your  time  in 
winter  is  to  practice  with  an  incubator.  You 
will  find  it  instructive  and  entertaining. 


Th.e  managers  of  the  New  York  Show  are 
pushing  matters  lively.  They  intend  to  have  a 
large  show,,  and  it  will  be  held  in  the  famous 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  Judges  Association  has  gotten  up  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  So  has  the  "Red  Robin 
Society."  Now  all  the  judges  will  score  alike  - 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 


Don't  be  afraid  to  make  your  poultry  house 
warm  for  winter.  Never  mind  the  ventilation. 
Keep  the  cold  out,  for  plenty  of  fresh  air  will 
get  in,  and  more  than  you  desire. 


Elkton,  Md.  holds  her  fair  on  October  6th; 
York,  Pa.,  has  her  fair  on  the  same  date;  Fred- 
erick. Md.,  and  Hagerstown,  Md.,  hold  their 
fairs  October  14th. 

A  Tennessee  subscriber  says  that  at  the 
hotels  in  that  section  the  guests  all  ask  for 
white  eggs.  The  dark  egg  must  look  out  for  be- 
ing supplanted  by  the  white. 

Yarmouth,  Maine,  already  hasher  premium 
list  out,  and  offers  over  $200  in  cash  specials. 
The  birds  are  all  insured  against  fire.  We  will 
have  more  to  say  of  the  Yarmouth  Show  next 
month. 


This  paper  is  not  "all  original,"  for  when  we 
see  a  good  thing  in  some  other  paper  we  trans- 
fer it  to  our  columns.  What  we  aim  to  do  is  to 
give  our  readers  the  best  to  be  had,  whether 
original  with  us  or  not. 

The  Eastern  Iowa  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  second  annual  show  December  16th  to 
20th,  inclusive,  with  Mr.  F.  H.  Shellabarger  as 
judge.  Mr.  N.  J.  Rankin,  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  is 
secretary. 

The  Buchanan  County,  Iowa  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  third  annual  show  at  Inde- 
pendence, Iowa,  December  29th  to  January  3d, 
with  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  as  judge.  Mr.  John  M. 
Parker,  Independence,  Iowa,  is  secretary. 

T.  Farrer  Rackham,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Show,  is  bent  on  having  the  grandest  in- 
cubator display  ever  seen.  It  is  a,  good  cause, 
Help  him  out,  incubator  men,  and  each  one  take 
a  hand. 

Many  of  the  best  breeders  favor  comparative 
judging.  The  only  complaints  are  from  the 
judges.  The  shoe  pinches  them  somewhere. 
Perhaps  they  left  it  out  of  their  "inner  circle" 
constitution  and  by-laws. 


Keep  an  eye  on  that  big  Chicago  Show,  Nov. 
12th .  It  will  be  a  Fat  Stock  and  Poultry  Show. 
Big  prizes  for  poultry  offered.  Write  at  once 
to  the  superintendent,  Mr.  George  Reed,  Belvi- 
dere,  111. 


The  large  new  printing  house  we  are  build- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind. 
The  Poultry  Keeper  business  gre  w  too  large 
for  our  present  building,  which  has  three  floors 
with  the  presses  in  the  basement. 

Chemists  are  at  work  on  Sheridan's  Condi- 
tion Powders,  and  it  is  being  tested  on  fowls. 
It  is  slow  work,  but  we  will  give  all  the  facts  at 
the  proper  time.  We  wish  to  find  out  all  about 
it  and  then  we  will  speak  out  in  meeting. 


Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  who  has  charge  of  our 
Ladies'  Department,  has  been  off  on  a  trip  in- 
vestigating some  of  the  big  duck  farms,  and  will 
tell  you  what  she  saw,  and  how  they  raise  duck- 
lings. 

This  month  is  a  good  time  to  begin  with  incu- 
bators. You  can  use  November.  December, 
January,  and  February  also.  Even  March  is 
not  too  late  to  hatch  chicks  that  will  bring  good 
prices. 


The  Central  Ohio  Poultry  Association  wilE. 
hold  its  seventh  annual  exhibition  at  Mt> 
Gilead,  Ohio  January  13th  to  17th,  inclusive^ 
Mr.  Ed.  A.  Boyle,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  is  Secre- 
tary.   

Mr.  Richard  TwELLS,scu-etary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  recently  suffered  a 
severe  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  only  son.  We 
deeply  sympathize  with  him,  as  he  was  warmlr 
attached  to  his  sou,  and  feels  his  affliction  deep- 
ly- 


Clover  hay,  chopped  to  half  inch  lengths,  is 
a  cheap  and  nutritious  food.  If  scalded  and 
sprinkled  liberally  with  bran,  it  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  a  ration  should  be  for  laying  hens,  if 
a  feed  of  chopped  meat  be  given  three  times  a 
week  with  it. 

Breed  only  from  thoroughbred  males  if  yon- 
wish  to  improve  your  common  stock.  A  male 
may  cost  you  a  few  dollars,  but  it  is  possible  fot 
him  to  be  the  sire  of  a  thousand  chicks  or  more- 
in  a  year,  and  he  will  consequently  be  cheap  it 
he  affords  any  improvement  at  all. 

The  theories  that  have  taken  up  their  bag- 
gage and  traveled  are  Douglass  mixture,  soft- 
food  in  the  morning  and  hard  grain  at  night,  top 
draught  ventilation,  and  no  shells  to  the  eggs- 
without  oyster  shells,  etc.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  got  after  them. 

Mr.  C,  A.  Sharpe,  of  Lockport,  New  York 
the  celebrated  importer  and  breeder  of  Indian 
Games,  went  over  to  Europe,  in  August,  in 
order  to  inspect  and  select  the  best  Indian 
Games  to  be  had  on  the  oi  her  side.  He  will- 
bring  something  extra  over  here  when  he  re- 
turns. 

If  there  is  anything  known  that  will  start 
hens  to  laying  it  is  cooked  lean  meat,  chopped 
fine.  An  ounce  daily  to  each  hen  is  sufficient 
with  half  an  ounce  of  chopped  scalded  clover, 
and  one  ounce  of  bran.  Something  depends 
on  the  age  and  condition-  of  the  hen,  however.. 
In  winter  corn  or  wheat  may  be  given  on  cold 
days.  It  is  best  to  allow  soft  food  but  once  a. 
day,  giving  whole  grain  in  a  manner  to  compel, 
the  hens  to  scratch  and  work..  ExercUe  is  an. 
important  essential  also. 

Some  few  poultry  papers  have  been  having  quite- 
a  bit  of  so-called  "fun"  dragging  the  members, 
of  families  into  publicity.  It  was  innocently  in- 
tended on  their  part,  but  the  statements  alluded 
to  were  untrue,  and  though  "awful  funny,' 
gave  great  annoyance  to  those  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  the  jokes.  It  is  well  enough  sometimes  to. 
allude  quite  pointedly  to  an  editor,  but,  to  step 
into  his  household  and  famiiy,  is  carrying  the 
fun  two  far. 

The  homeopathic  remedy.  Spongia,  can  be- 
bought  of  any  druggist,  or  he  will  order  it  for 
you.  It  comes  in  little  vials,  in  the  shape  of  pel- 
lets, or  as  the  mother  tincture,  selling  usually 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  vial.  When  using  it: 
have  very  clean  fountains.  From  five  to  ten- 
pellets  in  a  pint,  or  even  a  quart,  of  water,  will 
serve  as  a  preventive.  For  sick  birds  it  may  be 
used  with  less  water,  but  sick  and  well  may 
drink  it,  as  it  is  harmless.  Tiiis  method  is  far 
better  than  the  labor  of  handling  birds.  \\  e 
will  state,  however,  that  the  remedy  is  still  'o  be 
tested  as  a  cure  for  all  forms  of  roup. 


When  you  write  us  to  know  why  your  incuba- 
tor partially  failed  you  must  give  all  the  facts. 
Let  us  know  all  about  the  eggs,  how  often  you 
turned  them,  how  you  applied  moisture,  the 
temperature,  how  long  the  eggs  were  in  before 
they  hatched,  when  you  took  chicks  out,  how 
many  eggs  you  left  in,  the  kind  of  an  incubator, 
the  kind  of  thermometer,  how  you  placed  it  on 
the  eggs,  how  many  chicV»you  got,  where  you 
got  your  eggs,  where  the  incubator  is  si  uated,. 
how  you  ventilate,  and  how  often,  you  opened, 
the  drawer.  To  write  us— "my  incubator  failed 
what  is  the  cause  ?"  is  a  puzzler.  We  must  kna\w 
how  you  did  the  work. 
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Richmond,  Va.,  expects  a  show  this  season 
and  the  breeders  in  that  section  are  wide 
awake.  The  date  will  soon  be  fixed.  The.  offi- 
cers are:  President,  W.  W.  Turner;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  P.  Miller;  Second  Vice-President,  J., 
W.  Bush;  Secretary,  F.  J.Mitchell;  Treasurer, 
C.  W.  Saunders,  The  Executive  Committee  are 
the  above  and  J.  E.  Taylor,  Oscar  Swineford, 
Clyde  W.  Sanders,  W.  G.  Owens,  R.  B.  Owens 
and  H.  S.  Bradley. 


A  friend  hatched  432  chicks  with  fifty  hens 
this  season.  He  was  sure  that  no  hawks,  cats, 
rats,  dogs,  or  minks  had  harmed  them.  They 
had  free  range,  and  grew  rapidly.  He  only  saw 
a  few  dead  chicks.  He  believed  in  the  "old 
hen."  At  the  end  of  August,  when  lie  counted 
his  chicks,  only  112  responded  to  roll  call,  or  an 
average  of  about  two  chicks  to  each  hen.  The 
friend  lives  in_  Delaware,  and  was  surprised. 
Yet  such  happens- on  every  farm  annually  to  a 
more  or  less  degree.  Such  a  loss  with  incuba- 
tors or  brooders  would  create  comment  in  all  di- 
rections. 

Back  Numbers. 

You  can  get  any .  back  number  from  us  for 
five  cents,  even  as  far  back  as  1885,  as  we  have 
plates,  1884  being  destroyed  by  fire.  Each  num 
ber  is  brim  full  and  running  over. 

Buy  Stock  Now. 

The  Fall  is  the  time  to  buy.  If  you  wait  until 
Spring  you  will  find  birds  scarce.  The  breeders 
have  a  surplus  now,  and  you  can  buy  better 
stock,  and  at  lower  prices,  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  Hurry  up  and  get  the  bar- 
gains. 

What  Ailed  the  Turkeys. 

Quite  a  number  write  us  and  say  that  they 
lost  their  young  turkeys,  and  that  some  of  the 
turkeys  became  lame.  This  is  due  to  lice  and 
jumping  from  the  tree  limbs.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  young  turkeys  is 
the  large  lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks 
and  no  class  of  fowls  can  roost  high  without 
sooner  or  later  becoming  lame. 

The  Fancier's  Review. 

This  poultry  journal,  published  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Darrow,  box  H,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  is  only  thirty- 
five  cents  a  year,  sixteen  pages,  and  clubs  with 
the  Poultry  Keeper, both  being  sent  for  sixty- 
five  cents.  Address  as  above  for  sample  copies, 
three  for  ten  cents  or  one  copy  free.  It  is  an 
excellent  paper,  and  full  of  reading. 

Games  and  Roup. 

Some  have  claimed  that  Games  are  more  sub- 
ject to  roup  than  some  breeds,  but  Mr.  H.  P 
Clarke,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  thinks  that  this 
is  n  error.  He  says  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
hat  persons  who  meet  with  such  misfortune  do 
not  know  how  to  raise  Games.  When  kept  in 
confinement  Gaines  do  not  thrive  as  well  as  some 
breeds,  but  when  they  have  a  wide  range,  and 
are  made  to  "paddle  their  own  canoe"  they  are 
as  healthy  and  hardy  as  prairie  chickens." 


Is  this  Correct? 

Mr.  Earl  Barney,  Schenectady,  New  York, 
states  that  in  his  opinion  Leghorns  raised  in  the 
North,  and  carried  South,  will  thrive  well,  but 
birds  raised  in  the  South  do  not  become  accli- 
mated in  different  sections  so  thoroughly.  No 
doubt  there  is  something  in  Mr.  Barney's  claim, 
yet  birds  can  be  raised  with  less  difficulty  in  the 
South,  and  perhaps  more  of  them  reach  matur- 
ity. Birds  that  are  bred  in  very  cold  climates 
must  possess  vigor  to  endure  the  ordeal,  but  the 
number  that  get  "under  the  sod"  is  legion.  If 
we  count  the  living  only  it  makes  it  a  matter  of 
percentage  of  the  whole. 


The  Jackson  Poultry  Show. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Assembly  Hall,  Jackson,  Michigan,  from 
January  7th  to  14th,  1891,  bids  fair  to  far  out- 
rival all  previous  efforts  of  this  Association, 
both  in  character  and  number  of  exhibits  and 
the  value  of  premiums  offered.  The  officers  are 
making  every  effort  to  insure  to  exhibitors 
every  desired  convenience,  and  it  remains  for 
poultry  fanciers  to  aid  by  their  patronage  and 
encouragement,  tc  the  end  that  the  meeting 
may  result  in  a  closer  acquaintance  among 
breeders  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas 
looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  fancy  poultry 
staedard  in  Michigan.  Information  will  be 
promptly  furnished  and  premium  lists,  when 
published,  forwarded  to  any  address  upon  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  S.  H.  Slifer,  Secretary,  Jackson, 
Michigan, 


The  Great  International  Show. 

The  great  international  show  of  poultry, 
pigeons  and  dogs,  under  the  'auspices  of  the 
South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion, (not  incorporated)  at  Charleston,  S.  C  , 
January  13th  to  17th,  1891,  is  the  great  show  of 
this  season.  The  South  extends  a  warm  wel- 
come to  all  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  of 
America.  Competition  open  to  the  world. 
More  liberal  cash  and  special  premiums  than 
ever  before  offered  by  any  Association.  The 
judges  are  G.  O.  Brown,  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  B.  N. 
Pierce,  Philander  Williams,  and  D.  M.  Owen.on 
poultry.  On  pigeons.  Geo.  E.  Peer ;  on  dogs,  H. 
Clay  Glover;  H.  A.  Bridge,  Superintendent; 
Ross  A.  Smith,  President;  Benj.  Mclnnes,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Greenville,  S.  C,  Association. 

The  South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  (incorporated,)  will  hold  their  first 
annual  exhibition  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  February 
3d  to  7th,  inclusive,  competition  open  to  the 
world.  It  is  an  association  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Over 
$1,500  in  cash  premiums ;  $1,000  in  specials.  H. 
S.  Babcock  judges  on  poultry  and  pigeons, 
John  Davidson  on  dogs  and  F.  L.  Sewel  is  to 
illustrate  the  show  for  the  press.  Premium  list 
ready  October  1st,  1890.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress for  premium  list,  which  will  be  mailed,  as 
soon  as  complete,  to  A.  H.  Kohn,  Secretary, 
Prosperity,  S.  C.  Stephen  T.  Lea,  President, 
Cokesburg,  S.  C. 

The  Iucubators  at  New  York. 

At  the  New  York  show,  to  be  held  Feb.  4th  to 
10th,  inclusive,  incubators  are- to  be  a  feature.  It 
is  hoped  all  interested  will  send  in  suggestions. 
Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  the 
Secretary,  makes  this  invitation  for  hints  and 
suggestions,  and  writes: 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  valu- 
able journal  to  call  the  attention  of  "Incubator 
Manufacturers  and  Fanciers  interested  in  Arti- 
ficial Incubation"  to  the  fact  that  before  I  com- 
pile the  premium  list  for  the  New  York  show  of 
1891,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  anyone 
can  give  me  ideas  or  suggestions  which  will  tend 
to  make  that  department  of  our  show  even  more 
interesting  to  the  public  than  it  was  at  the  last 
exhibition.  And  I  shall  be  equally  obliged  for 
any  suggestions  or  ways  and  means  by  winch  the 
prizes  offered  can  bring  about  a  better  test  for 
proving  the  capabilities  of  the  various  machines. 
I  trust  the  manufacturers  will  not  think  that  I 
am  dissatisfied  with  the  last  display,  far  from  it. 
for  fanciers  who  have  had  much  experience,  and 
numbers  of  visitors  besides,  told  me  that  it  was 
the  best  and  most  interesting  display  of  its 
nature  they  had  ever  seen.  Therefore  I  hope 
those  who  supported  the  show  will  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  the  assistance  they  rendered. 
But  my  object  is  to  create  a  still  greater  interest 
in  the  industry,  and  boom  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 
This  I  can  only  do  witli  the  united  assistance  of 
all  who  have  its  welfare  at  heart.  Remember 
the  Crystal  Palace  show  of  America  is  the  best 
place  to  advertise  your  machine.  Ask  those  who 
were  with  us  last  February  if  it  paid  them  to 
come,  and  if  they  are  coming  again.  Present 
indications  point  to  a  far  better  display  in  this 
as  well  as  the  other  departments,  so  shower  in 
your  suggestions  for  they  are  cordially  invited. 


Everybody  desires  a  test  of  incubators,  and 
Mr.  Rackham  desires  it  to  be  done  in  the  best, 
manner.  For  that  reason  he  wishes  not  only  tiie^ 
manufacturer,  but  also  those  interested,  to  write 
him  and  freely  express  their  views, in  order  that, 
the  public  will  be  entertained  and  the  best  incu  - 
bators be  displayed  and  worked. 


How  About  Chicks  and  Shells. 

There  are  plenty  of  problems  to  solve,  and' 
our  greatest  difficulty  is  with  inexperienced 
theorists,  who  know  but  little  of  what  they  at- 
tempt when  they  give  forth  solutions  "from  the 
desk"  only.  Mr.  J.  T.  Kennedy,  Carrollton, 
Ohio,  writes: 

Dr.  Roth  should  tell  us  why  roosters  and 
young  chicks  a  few  weeks  old  eat  grit  as  readily 
as  laying  hens.  The  former  surely  do  not  want 
it  for  shells.  Laying  hens  possibly  eat  more 
for  the  reason  tliat  they  have  to  grind  a  bigger- 
grist,  as  the  farmers  say.  She  has  to  grind  for 
herself  and  the  eggs. .  Glass  and  crockery  ware- 
are  the  best  grit.  I  have  fed  four  weeks  old- 
chicks  all  the  broken  china,  harder  and  sharper 
than  glass,  that  they  would  eat.  They  ate  set, 
much  that  I  got  uneasy,  and  watched  them  for 
a  few  days,  but  it  only  sharpened  their  appe- 
tites. I  do  not  breed  fancy  fowls  for  profit,  but 
if  Ohio  breeders  knew  what  was  good  for  them 
they  would  advertise  more  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  is  taken  by  a  good  class  of  poultry- 
men  all  over  Ohio.  I  have  been  taking  it 
several  years  and  propose  to  keep  on. 

In  the  above  we  have  the  experience  of  one- 
who  has  given  the  matter  of  feeding  grit  to- 
fowls  of  all  ages,  his  attention  and  observation^ 
and  he  finds  that  even  little  chicks,  (which  lay- 
no  eggs)  eat  grit  greedily,  even  glass  being- 
unobjectionable.  All  fowls  desire  grit, whether-- 
of  glass,  sharp  gravel,  or  shells,  and  the  object., 
of  the  fowls  in  securing  such  material  is  to  se- 
cure better  grinding  of  the  food,  and,  conse- 
quently, better  digestion.  "Only  this  and  noth.— 
ing  more." 

Here  Are  the  Books  for  You. 

Poultry  for  Profit— -This  book  is  No.  1,  and  isrv. 
intended  as  an  answer  to  all  the  questions  that- 
can  be  asked,  and  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts—. 
The  price  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  but  to  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at  sixty- 
cents  we  will  send  the  book  and  also  the  paper 
for  one  year. 

Incubators  and  Brooders.— Thin  book  is  No.  2* 
and  is  intended  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  Incubators  and  Brooders,  and  is  by  P.  H, 
Jacobs,  who  has  given  incubators  his  attention-, 
for  many  years.  Its  price  is  twenty-five  cents 
but  to  those  who  subscribe,  or  renew,  we  send  . 
the  book,  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year 
for  sixty  cents.  Printed  in  Brevier  typevano  : 
full  of  designs  and  illustrations. 

Management  of  Young  Chicks. — This  is  No.  S 
of  our  series,  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  editor  of  the- 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  is  intended  for  those  - 
interested  in  raising  chicks  in  large  numbers,  - 
The  price  of  the  book  is  twenty-five  cents, but  to 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Poultrr  Keeper 
for  sixty  cents  we  send  the  paper  one  year  and 
the  book. 

Poultry  Keexjer  Special.— This  is  book  No.  I — 
on  Diseases,    jn  order,  however,  to  make  it  ", 
more  valuable,  we  have  included  many  other  ■ 
subjects.    We  will  state  that  we  have  simplyy 
gone  back  to  the  old  numbers  of  the  Poultry- 
Keeper  and  "put  the  best  of  them  together.'7 
using  the  plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  hence  the  name  oi  Poultry  Keeper  ■ 
Special.  It  contains  thirty-two  pages  the  size 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  price-  twenty-five  ■ 
cents,  but  for  sixty  cents  we  send  it  and  alsc  - 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year. 

Bound  Volumes—We  have  bound  voltrrnes  osi 
the  Poultry  Keeper  from  its  start,  April',  1884V.. 
which  make  a  valuable  library  for  ponltrymen. 
Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  for  any  one  year.  1885-86 — 
87-88  are  bound  in  one  volume.  Price,  $2.50,  by- 
express  at  buyer's  expense,  or  $3.00  by  mail 
postpaid.    They  are  substantially  bound  ink 
black  cloth  with  gilt  stamp  on  front.  Handr.- 
some  and  useful. 
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Spongia  Knocks  the  Roup. 

In  our  September  issue  we  gave  a  letter  from 
3Ir.  W.  M.  Rand,  now  of  Franklin,  Indiana.and 
■we  now  present  another,  in  which  Mr.  Rand 

says: 

Since  you  sent  me  Spongia  for  a  roup  recipe 
T  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  find  "it 
■strikes  the  very  viral  parts  and  does  the  toork. 
■I  have  tried  a  number  of  recipes,  and  they  all 
proved  a  failure,  and  with  the  same  symptoms, 
and  evei'7  condition,  the  spongia  has  cured  in 
•every  instance,  and  for  your  advice  in  the  mat- 
ter I  am  under  many  obligations.  I  have  quite 
a  good  place  here  arid  expect  to  raise  a  large 
number  of  chickens  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  Eand  lias  been  three  years  trying  to  get 
•rid  of  the  roup,  and  has  repeatedly  asked  us  to 
help  him.  As  we  have  sent  him  several  reme- 
dies, with  no  beneficial  results,  we  were  dis- 
couraged. Finally  we  suggested  spongia,  with 
•the  above  letter  as  a  reply. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  the  well-known  breeder  of 
Indian  Games,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  got  the  roup 
in  his  flock,  by  importing  it,  and  he  had  quite  a 
job  trying  to  get  rid  of  it.  At  our  request  he 
tried  spongia,  and  here  is  his  reply: 

At  the  time  I  commenced  using  the  spongia  I 
had  fifteen  or  twenty  cases  of  roup,  and  newr 
•ones  coining  down  every  day.  They  soon  com- 
menced to  show  signs  of  improvement,  and  are 
■all  now  entirely  well.  Spongia  did  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  face  of  the  above  the  Poultry  Keeper 
lielieves  it  has  given  to  the  world  a  remedy  that 
will  save  thousands  of  dollars, (though  we  would 
not  be  surprised  if  some  jealous  person  may 
not  attack  it)  and  we  ask  others  to  try  it  and 
-report  to  us.  Spongia  is  a  homeopathic  remedy, 
and  comes  either  as  pellets  or  as  the  mother 
tincture.  To  prevent  roup  put  five  drops  of  the 
tincture,  or  fifteen  pellets,  in  a  quart  of  the 
drinking  water,  and  give  no  other  water  to 
drink.  For  sick  birds  double  the  quantity  of 
spongia  to  the  water.  There  is  no  handling  of 
the  birds.  The  drinking  vessels  should  be 
.clean. 


Bowel  Diseases. 

A  lady  living  at  Doniphan,  Nebsaska,  has  had 
•difficulty  with  her  fowls,  and  asks  us  to  give 
same  and  cause  of  the  disease,  with  the  rem- 
edy. She  writes : 

Our  liens  of  late  have  dysentery.  The  drop- 
apings  of  a  green  color.  Their  feed  is  rye,  oats 
and  corn.  They  are  not  confined  in  a  yard  and 
s=can  get  green  feed. 

The  lady  states  that  she  feeds  rye,  oats  and 
-corn,  and  she  wrote  us  in  August.  The  hens  are 
not  only  fed  grain  but  have  a  range.  They  are 
-simply  overfed — too  fat.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
■give  no  grain  at  alL  supply  plenty  of  grit,  place 
•  ground  charcoal  where  the  hens  can  eat  it,  and 
^compel  them  to  hunt  and  scratch  for  their  food- 
Hens  Better  than  Incubators. 

A  Mr.  Dow,  in  New  England,  writes  to  the 
rConntry  Gentleman  "what  he  knows  about 
■hens  and  incubators."and  we  take  the  following 

-  extract  therefrom : 

The  conclusion  I  have  drawn  is  that  I  can  pro- 
,  duce  stronger  and  far  more  chickens  with  hens 
than  with  incubators.  The  death  rate  is  far  less, 
■  the  hatch  larger  and  more  reliable,  and  the  costs 
(taking  time,  money  invested,  interest,  insur- 
ance, attendance.  &c,  into  consideration)  not  as 
large. 

"We  doubt  his  claim  of  producing  stronger 
chicks.  Something  depends  on  the  conditions. 

-  The-loss  on  farms  where  hens  are  used  for  hatch" 
ing  is  greater  than  with  incubators  and  brood- 
ers. To  hatch  and  raise  1000  chicks  would  re- 

-  quire  about  150  hens, and  the  cost  becomes  some- 
what large.  But  he  says  also: 

Let  me  go  a  step  farther.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  profit  in  raising  chickens  w  ith  either 
liens  or  incubators,  except  for  those  who  make 
.-a,  specialty  of  spring  broilers,  having  all  the  nec- 
essary conveniences  adapted  to  such  work,  or 
for  those  who  make  :;a  practice  of  caponizing 
their  cockerels. 

The  -'spring  broilers'1  question  is  the  point. 
How  can  early  broilers  be  raised  in  large  num- 
i  bers  except  with;  incubators.  Hens  are  slow  to 
lbecome  broody  in  winter,  and  they  cannot  be 


made  to  incubate,  hence,  while  the  hen  is  useful 
at  certain  seasons  the  incubator  also  fill  a  place 
of  its  own  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 


Causes  of  Leg  Weakness. 

When  a  hen  is  apparently  well,and  has  a  good 
appetite,  should  she  have  leg  weakness  the 
cause  is  usually  ascribed  to  rheumatism.  A 
subscriber  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  thus  refers  to  it: 

I  have  two  hens  that  cannot  stand  up  hardly. 
They  stagger  around,  and  when  they  try  to  eat 
they  fall  over,  but  they  seem  to  eat  good.  I 
think  they  have  rheumatism.  I  have  been  rub- 
bing their  legs  with  Merchant's  Gargling  Oil. but 
that  does  not  seem  to  help  them  much.  Iam 
green,  and  it  is  my  first  experience.  I  was 
thinking  of  killing  them.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  to  do? 

In  the  above  case  the  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
hens  from  the  male,  especially  if  they  are  fat, 
as  it  is  in  that  direction  we  may  suspect  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty.  But  we  will  here  state 
that  sulphur,  or  Douglass  mixture,  or  any  of  the 
solutions  from  sulphates,  when  taken  into  the 
system,  cause  rheumatism.  When  males  are 
effected  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  roosts  are 
too  high  and  the  floors  high.and  if  the  males  are 
cockerels  the  legs  are  affected  by  rapid  growth. 
We  will  say,  however,  that  whenever  a  hen  or 
a  pullet  is  affected  with  any  kind  of  leg  weak- 
ness she  should  be  removed  from  the  male  at 
once. 


Ducks  and  Dampness. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hawkins,  of  Conn.,  lost  quite  a 
large  number  of  his  ducks,  and  wrote  us,  to 
which  we  replied,  suggesting  filth  and  dampness 
as  the  cause.  He  writes  as  follows,  which  we 
give  as  interesting  to  those  breeding  ducks: 

I  noticed  that  when  it  rained,  or  they  got  wet. 
there  were  some  sick  the  next  day,  and  they  did 
not  live  long.  As  they  are  moulting  I  think 
they  caught  cold.  I  now  shut  them  up  when 
it  rains,  and  keep  them  from  getting  wet.  I 
have  not  lost  any  since  I  have  done  so. 

There  are  hundreds  of  readers  who  do  not 
know  that  dampness  is  fatal  to  young  ducks, 
and  at  times  to  adult  ducks.  The  ducks  men- 
tioned above  were  moulting,  and  should  have 
been  kept  dry  and  warm.  The  quarters  must 
always  be  dry  for  the  ducks  at  night. 

Cholera  Cures— Carbolic  Acid. 

There  are  many  cholera  cures  that  do  not 
cure,  yet  we  are  always  pleased  to  receive  them, 
as  some  one  may  "hit  the  mark."  We  have 
frequently  recommended  carbolic  acid,  and  the 
following,  from  the  Poidtry  Review,  prompts  us 
to  again  refer  to  it.  A  correspondent  says- 

I  have  used  the  following  as  a  cure  for  cholera, 
and  have  been  very  successful  with  it,  and  there- 
fore give  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers.  Take 
one  part  carbolic  acid  and  mix  witli  three  parts 
water;  as  soon  as  a  bird  begins  to  show  symp- 
toms, give  one  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day 
until  she  fully  recovers ;  give  the  flock  some  in 
their  drinking  water  as  a  prevention,  say  a 
tablespoonful  to  two  quarts  of  water.  For  diar- 
rhoea I  use  a  mixture  composed  of  five  parts 
rhubarb,  five  parts  powdered  chalk  and  three 
parts  cayenne  pepper,  mix  well  and  feed"  in  the 
soft  feed  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  feed. 

The  remedy  above  is  a  severe  one,  but 
"desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies." 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  handle  sick  fowls.  Our 
remedy,  as  endorsed  by  our  readers  who  have 
tried  it,  is  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic 
acid  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  give  no  other 
water  to  drink.  As  a  preventive  the  above  is 
too  strong.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  the  acid  to  a 
quart  of  water.  The  diarrhoea  mixture  above  is 
a  good  one. 

How  to  Save  Your  Clover. 

How  to  keep  your  clover  juicy  and  "in  proper 
condition  for  the  hens  is  a  point  worth  knowing, 
and  though  we  have  given  a  few  hints  thereon, 
yet  we  think  the  following,  written  to  the 
Orange  County  Farmer, should  be  placed  before 
our  readers : 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  and  I  take  this  maxim  to  show  how  you 


may  have  eggs  in  plenty  next  winter.  If  we  do 
not  look  ahead  for  those  things  now,  we're  apt  to 
get  left  at  the  time  when  eggs  are  most  needful. 
I  shall  not  ask  you  to  do  impossibilities,  but  tell 
you  how  to  do  these  things  right  at  home  with- 
out any  extra  expense.  Take  a  good  cider  bar- 
rel, remove  the  head  without  breaking  it  all  to 
pieces,  so  that  you  can  use  it  to  put  back  again, 
then  pack  your  barrel  down  tight  with  the 
second  crop  clover  hay,  the  younger  and 
tenderer  the  better.  When  I  say  pack  it  down 
tight,  I  mean  it  must  be  rammed  and  jammed 
down  as  though  you  had  a  grudge  against  it. 
When  your  barrel  is  full,  put  on  your  lid  and  on 
top  of  the  lid  place  a  stone,  a  good-sized  one  that 
takes  two  men  to  lift.  You  can  prepare  as  many 
barrels  as  you  think  you  will  need,  but  I'll  war- 
rant before  the  next  spring  comes  around,  you'll 
wish  you'd  had  a  dozen.  Your  barrel  will  cost 
you  about  a  dollar  and  it  will  be  well  expended. 

To  use  it,  take  your  barrel  apart,  leaving  the 
cheese  of  clnver  standing  in  dry  place,  and 
when  you  want  to  use  it,  taKe  a  long  sharp  knife 
and  cut  it  off  in  as  short  lengths  as  you  can.  Feed 
it  to  your  hens  for  a  noon-day  meal,  omitting 
grain.  It  isn't  necessary  to  go  into  details  and 
tell  why  all  this  trouble  is  taken  ;  suffice  to  say 
that  clover  is  an  egg  food.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  when  poultry  have  access  to  a  clover  patcli 
they  always  give  an  abundance  of  eggs.  Fowls 
like  bulky  food,  and  a  strict  corn  diet  "is  too  fat- 
tening, although  they  must  have  a  fair  portion 
of  it  in  winter.  For  summer  food  I  think  boiled 
oats  and  wheat  screenings  superior  to  any.  Why 
boil  your  oats  ?  asks  some  one.  Well,  this  is  not 
actually  necessary ;  the  idea  is  to  soften  them. as 
fow  ls  will  eat  them  clean  and  they  do  not  stick 
in  the  crop.  An  easy  but  not  shiftless  way  is  to 
pour  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  over  a  bucketful 
of  oats,  and  cover  them  over  with  something  to 
keep  the  steam  in.  Do  this  half  an  hour  or  more 
before  you  wish  to  use  them. 

The  above  shows  a  very  simple  process,  and 
the  method  is  not  expensive.  Mark  the  fact  that 
the  most  important  matter  is  the  weight.  When 
the  barrel  is  well  pressed  the  chopped  clover  is 
a  pressed  bale,  or,  as  the  writer  expresses  it,  a 
"cheese,"  as  the  barrel  staves  may  be  then  re- 
moved. The  clover  should  be  cut  fine  before 
pressing  it.  It  may  be  shaved  off  or  broken  off, 
and  will  be  in  a  green,  succulent  condition  for 
winter  use. 


Look  out  for  Diphtheria. 


Be  careful  how  you  handle  hens  or  pigeons 
with  roup  and  then  go  among  your  children. 
Avoid  taking  sick  fowls  in  your  hands.  The  fol- 
lowing should  be  read.  It  is  from  the  Feathered 
World.  London : 

Dr.  Billiaut  reports  in  a  French  medical  paper 
— V  Union  Meaicale—n  case  which  is  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  pigeon  fanciers,  and  which 
should  be  a  warning  to  all  to  be  careful  how  they 
come  in  contact  with  any  bird  which  is  affected 
with  diphtheria  or  kindred  diseases.  In  the 
case  under  consideration,  "a  pigeon-fancier. who 
was  suffering  from  a  tumefaction  of  the  mouth, 
offered  food  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  one  of  his 
pigeons  to  try  thus  to  induce  it  to  feed,  he  hav- 
ing lost  several  of  his  birds.  This  bird  also 
died,  and  a  post-mortem  showed  evidence  of  its 
having  had  diphtheria.  Its  owner,  too,  developed 
unmistabable  symptoms  of  diphtheria,  false 
membranes  having  been  found  under  his  tongue 
in  the  region  where  the  bird  had  pecked,  as  well 
as  on  the  tonsils.  In  the  event  he  recovered,  but 
not  without  himself  transmitting  the  disease  to 
his  boy."  There  were  special  conditions  in  this 
case  which  increased  the  probability  of  the  dis- 
ease being  caught,  but  still  it  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  fanciers  to  avoid  such  risks. 

A  human  life  is  too  valuable  to  incur  risks. 
While  there  may  be  no  danger  in  some  cases,  our 
duty  is  to  call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
tagion. In  all  cases  of  roup  give  spongia  in  the 
drinking  water.  Diphtheria  is  a  very  fatal  dis- 
ease, and  should  be  rigidly  guarded  against  by 
all. 


Don't  Have  Dark  Brooders. 

We  again  call  attention  to  this  matter.  When 
a  hen  has  a  brood,  the  chicks  will  run  out  in 
the  cold,  but  they  return  to  her  very  frequently 
in  order  to  nestle  under  her  and  "be  warmed. 
When  chicks  are  in  brooders  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  the  brooders  are  too  dark  underneath. 
Now  adults  and  chicks  prefer  plenty  of  light, 
and  the  chicks  will  not  go  under  a  dark  brooder 
except  at  night,  hence  they  are  not  kept  as 
warm  as  they  should  be.  '  This  accounts  for 
bowel  disease  and  sick  chicks.  The  brooders 
are  warm  enough  but  the  chicks  do  not  care  to 
remain  under  them  owing  to  lack  of  light.  We 
give  this  as  a  point  to  those  who  use  brooders. 
Make  your  brooders  light  and  pleasant,  and 
your  chicks  will  use  them  more  and  conse- 
quenty  grow  faster,  while  your  loss  will  also  be 
much  less. 
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About  Feeding. 


A  few  questions  on  feeding  hens  in  confine- 
ment, from  an  Indianapolis  subscriber,  may  be 
interesting  to  others,  so  we  give  the  questions 
below.  He  says: 

1.  What  shall  I  feed  hens  and  chicks  (two 
months  old)  where  they  have  a  yard  40x30  feet. 
Ten  hens,  one  cock,  and  fifteen  chicks  are  to- 
gether? This  yard  lias  no  grass  in  it,  at  all. 

2.  Is  it  necessary  to  give  young  chicks  bone 
meal?   Will  not  wheat  middlings  answer? 

The  yard  is  ample,  but  we  suggest  that  it  be 
divided  into  two  yards,  each  20x30  feet,  and 
grow  green  food  in  one  yard  while  the  flock  oc- 
cupies the  other,  changing  from  one  yard  to  the 
•  other,  as  occasion  requires.  There  should  be  a 
lath  coop,  in  which  the  food  of  the  chicks  should 
be  placed,  to  prevent  its  being  eaten  by  the 
hens.  The  hens  must  have  some  green  food. 
Meat  is  the  best  food.  Allow  no  grain  except  at 
night  to  the  hens.  Give  meat  in  the  morning, 
and  nothing  at  noon  unless  it  be  green  food. 
Make  the  hens  work  and  scratch,  or  they  will 
become  too  fat  to  lay. 

Bone  meal  is  not  necessary  for  chicks,  but  may 
be  fed  to  them.  Wheat  is  excellent,  and  so  are 
table  scraps,  or  anything  else  they  will  eat.  Give 
ground  oats  four  parts,  and  bran  one  part, 
•scalded,  with  bread  or  potatoes.  In  fact,  green 
food,  milk,  and  a  variety  of  any  kind,  is  excellent 
for  chicks. 


If  He  Had  Only  Looked  for  Lice. 

It  is  usual  for  some  of  the  readers  to  conjec- 
ture everything  but  the  right  cause,  Here  is  a 
subscriber  who  put  his  faith  ine  bone-meal  and 
was  disappointed.  To  show  our  readers  how 
■easily  they  may  overlook  the, true  cause  of  dis- 
aster, we  give  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  at  Hag- 
aman's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  who  says: 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  in  your  paper, 
where  I  can  get  good  bone-meal  for  my  fowls 
and  chicks.  I  got  some,  and  it  smells  horribly. 
Miss  Williams  says  it  has  been  treated  with  acid 
when  it  smells  badly.  I  supposed  it  was  all 
right,  and  used  it,  and  my  chicks  have  died  by 
the  dozen,  but  I  don't  know  whether  that's  the 
cause  or  not.  They  loose  their  appetite,  mope 
round  a  few  days,  and  die.  I  put  a  lot  newly 
hatched  in  a  new  house,  and  did  not  let  them 
near  the  others,  and  fed  them  differently.  They 
did  well  for  five  weeks,  but  now  they  are  dying, 
and  I  am  about  discouraged.  I  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  have  a  run  in  clover,  but  don't  get 
out  when  it  is  wet.  If  I  could  get  some  good 
bone  meal  it  might  help. 

Hens  and  chicks  ill  not  eat^bone-meal  if  it 
gives  off  an  ammoniacal  odor.  Just  what  did 
the  mischief  in  the  above  case  was  that  terrible 
pest  of  chicks— the  big  head  louse.  One  single 
louse  will  kill  a  chick  if  the  chick  is  small.  The 
large  lice  are  not  seen  in  the  poultry-house  nor 
•on  the  chicks,  unless  close  search  be  made  on 
the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks.  A  little  oil  of 
•any  kind,  applied  with  the  point  of  a  sewing 
machine  oil  can,  will  kill  the  lice,  but  do  not 
use  kerosene.  A  good  plan  is  to  dust  the  chicks 
"well  with  Dalmatian  insect  powder,  and  apply  a 
lew  drops  of  oil  to  the  skin  of  the  heads.  The 
■large  lice  always  go  on  the  chicks  from  the  hens. 


Eggs  are  Always  Cask. 

Eggs  need  never  be  sold  on  credit.  The  Indi- 
ana Farmer  claims  that  they  are  the  most  mark- 
etable product  that  the  farm  yields.  They  are 
readp  for  the  market  the  minute  they  are  laid, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  gotten  to  market  the 
better.  Nothing  else  that  the  farm  produces 
comes  in  as  handy  as  a  good  supply  of  eggs. 
They  require  no  cultivation,  no  hoeing,  pruning 
or  churning,  but  are  in  a  salable  condition  as 
soon  as  laid.  With  plenty  of  eggs  on  the  farm 
there  is  a  host  of  good  things  in  the  kitchen.and 
money  in  the  family  purse.  Gathering  up  eggs 
like  picking  up  cents.  They  are  as  good  as 
cash^and  can  be  quickly  turned  into  dollars  and 
cents. 

When  everything  is  dull  in  winter  the  egg 
basket  has  helped  out  wonderfully.  The  cow 
may  be  dry,  the  crops  poor,  and  the  winter  pro- 
visions low,  with  a  long  wait  for  nfxt  season 
but  the  ,Lold  hen"  helps  to  get  a  pound  of  tea  or 
a  bag  of  flour,  for  her  product  is  always  in  de- 
mand, and  if  treated  well  she  will  respond 
■when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  or  when  the 


fields  are  covered  with  grass.  She  is  the  friend 
of  the  poor  laborer,  the  help  of  the  unfortunate 
farmer,  and  bank  book  of  the  widow  who  has 
but  little  means  of  support.  The  "old  hen"  ful- 
fills many  important  duties. 


Poultry  for  Market. 


Before  poultry  is  sent  to  market  it  should  be 
well-fattened,  as  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  fat  and  that  of  poor  poultry, 
and  in  a  fully  stocked  market  good  poultry  well 
fattened  and  well  dressed, will  always  command 
ready  sale  at  high  prices.  Therefore  there  is  not 
only  gain  in  weight  by  having  poultry  properly 
dressed,  but  also  in  price.  Corn  is  the  best  for 
finishing  off  poultry,  as  it  gives  a  firmer  flesh 
and  yellower  color  than  buckwheat  and  other 
grains.  Feed  nothing  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  before  killing,  so  that  the  crops  will 
be  perfectly  empty. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  about  dressing 
poultry,  says  Field  and  Farm.  For  Jdry  pick- 
ing, kill  by  bleeding  in  the  mouth,  and  immedi- 
ately strip  the  feathers  off  clean  while  the  fowl 
is  warm,  using  great  care  not  to  tear  or  bruise 
the  flesh .  Then  hang  up  by  the  legs  to  cool  off, 
the  same  as  for  scalded  fowls.  Some  persons 
also  do  what  is  called  half  scalding  which  is 
after  dry  picking  cleanly,  to  dip  in  scalding 
water,  then  in  cold.  Turkeys,  ducks  and  geese 
go  through  the  same  process  in  dressing  as 
fowls,  both  scalding  and  dry  picking.  Some 
persons,  after  the  ducks  and  geese  are  picked, 
to  more  thoroughly  free  them  from  pin  feathers 
rub  them  over  with  powdered  rosin ;  dip  in 
scalding  water  and  rub  off  the  rosin  and  pin 
feathers ;  then  wash  thoroughly  with  warm 
water  and  brush  with  soap ;  then  rinse  in  cold 
water  and  hang  up  until  (jold  and  dried. 


Grit. 

Grit  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the 
poultry  yard,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  neg- 
lected. It  is  quite  impossible  for  fowls  to  thrive 
long  without  it.  In  confined  runs  the  grit  is 
often  eaten  over  and  over  again,  for  £he  edges 
become  so  smooth  that  it  passes  in  a  few  hours 
after  it  is  eaten  and  the  birds  peck  over  the  ex- 
crement. Poultry  do  not  masticate  their  food, 
but  as  they  pick  it  up  so  it  is  swallowed,  and  the 
masticating  process  goes  on  in  their  gizzard, 
and  if  the  proper  materials  are  not  there  to  aid 
the  process  nature  gives  way.  The  weakest 
part  goes  first. 

For  instance,  some  birds  from  one  yard  are 
sold  to  two  persons  who  treat  them  exactly  the 
same  as  regards  food,  but  one  supplies  his  fowls 
with  grit,  whereas  the  other  does  not.  The 
former's  lot  of  fowls  are  in  good  health,  while 
the  other's  are  drooping  and  dying.  Only  a 
wooden  fence  parts  these  fowls.  Then  in  what 
does  the  difference  of  healtli  consist?  Because 
one  lot  is  well  supplied  with  what  nature  de- 
mands and  the  others  are  not. 

Those  who  liee  in  the  country  may  think  this 
article  all  very  well  tor  town  residents,  but  they 
do  not  consider  that  their  fowls  require  any. 
However,  in  some  country  places,  although  the 
birds  have  an  unlimited  run,  '.hey  have  no  grit 
suitable,  for  it  is  not  sharp.  Very  often  the 
ground  requires  a  rest,  The  same  place  has 
been  used  for  fowls  for  years,and  has  been"used 
up."  The  fowls  therefore  become  very  weakly, 
and  if  bought  and  put  on  fresh  ground  soon  pick 
up.  They  do  not  even  seem  to  notice  the 
strange  place,  but  go  straight  and  pick  up  the 
grit. 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  fowls  running 
year  after  year  they  clear  the  ground  of  every 
particle  of  sharp  grit.  The  larger  number  of. 
fowls  that  are  running,  therefore,  the  greater 
importance  it  is  to  provide  them  with  grit.  It  can 
be  easily  ascertained  whether  they  have  suffi- 
cient by  opening  the  gizzards  of  those  that  die 
or  are  killed,  and  examining  the  quality  of  the 
contents.  If  the  edges  of  the  stones  are  sharp 
it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  well  supplied.  If,  how- 
ever, the  edges  are  blunt  and  round,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  poultry  require  sharp  grit- 
Chickens  are  often  put  out  in  a  gl  ass  field 
where  there  is  not  a  particle  of  sharp  grit,  and 
the  owner  can  not  make  it  out  why  they  do  not 
thrive  better.  Sharp  grit  is  to  poultry  what 
teeth  are  to  the  human  family.  Fowls  that  have 
not  this  suffer  with  relaxed  bowels  more  or  less, 
and  sometimes  they  have  diarrhoea.  This  is 
caused  by  the  husks  from  the  corn,  dry  grass, 
etc.,  which  blocks  the  gizzard,  becoming  very 
hard,  and  often  forming  into  a  ball,  and  the 
fowls  pick  up  large  stones,  and  together  they 
cause  a  stoppage.  The  fowls  so  affected  should 
have  some  salad  oil  given  them.  I  pour  it  out 
of  the  flask  into  their  throats.  This  is  the  quick- 
est way  of  doing  it.  The  hen  may  have  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  male  birds  and  chickens  in  propor- 
tion, I  find  that  flint  grit  is  the  best  of  any  that 
can  be  used.  It  is  harder  than  any  other  mate- 
rial, and  therefore  goes  much  further.  It  is  not 
obtainable  in  every  district,  but  the  best  hard 
stitute  must  be  obtained.  Anything  really  sub- 
and  sharp  will  do.  White  glass,  if  not  broken 
into  too  large  pieces,  will  do.  Old  china  broken 
up  is  very  good.  Sand-stone  and  ordinary  stones 


are  of  little  use.  Glass  is  far  better.  Small 
chips  of  granite  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
or  hard  clinkers  from  the  furnace.  Oyster 
shells  help  the  digestion  a  little,  but  not  much. 
When  fowls  have  plenty  of  grit  they  are  kept  in 
good  condition.—  W.  Cook,  in  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
etc.,  London. 


Road  Dust  for  Parasites. 

When  I  first  commenced  on  the  farm  on  my 
own  account  I  built  a  small  poultry  house  of 
logs.  Not  having  much  capital  ot  much  experi- 
ence in  the  poultry  business.  I  thought  that  if  I 
could  have  a  place  for  the  poultry  to  roost  at 
night,  out  of  the  storm,  and  plenty  of  corn  for 
feed  they  would  do  well  enough,  and  I  could 
save  time  and  money  by  getting  along  thus.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  let  the  poultry  roost 
in  the  trees.  I  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  ev\ls 
to  contend  with  in  the  poultry  business  is  para- 
sites. I  believe  that  the  cholera,  so  prevalent 
among  our  fowls,  is  caused  chiefly  by  parasites. 
The  body  louse  gives  them  no  rest  by  day  and 
the  spider  louse,  that  hides  in  their  roosts, comes 
out  to  torment  them  by  night,  and  to  finish  their 
purgatory,  the  scaly  legs  attack  them,  and  fin- 
ally the  cholera  comes  along  as  a  speedy  relief 
from  all  their  troubles.  This  is  some  of  the  ex- 
perience that  I  have  had  with  poultry.  I  tried 
all  remedies  advertised,  but  road  dust,  with  my 
small,  cheap  roost,  I  couldn't  try.  I  greased 
with  lard,  with  lamp  oil.  mixed  the  two  and 
greased— greased  big  and  little— greased,  greas- 
ed, greased,  and  finally  my  wife  became  desper- 
ate and  greased  a  couple  of  dozen  youngsters  so 
thoroughly  that  the  next  morning  she  found 
both  lice  and  chickens  dead.  Then  we  tried  the 
sulphur  cure  We  mixed  sulphur  with  their 
feed,  according  to  directions ;  sprinkled  sulphur 
in  their  nests,  etc.  The  consequence  was  (the 
weather  became  cold)  they  caught  cold,  pot  the 
roup,  and  the  lice  died,  and  so  did  the  chickens. 
Then  I  built  a  larger  and  better  house,  thinking 
that  filth  was  the  trouble.  I  wanted  one  large 
enough  so  I  could  keep  it  clean,  and  whitewash 
occasionally.  But  I  didn't  get  it  large  enough 
for  the  one  most  essential  thing— road  dust— and 
we  continued  to  grease  occasionally  and  the  lice 
continued  with  us,  and  the  cholera  came' along 
each  spring  and  relieved  the  chickens  of  their 
misery  and  us  of  our  chickens  and  eur  profits. 
But  practice  makes  perfect,  and  I.  concluded  to 
build  another  poultry  house.  I  made  due  allow- 
ance for  dust  enough  to  do  them  the  year  round. 
Now  on  cold  days  when  the  chickens  are  con- 
fined in  their  quarters,  you  can  hear  a  regular 
pandemonium  of  crows,  cackles,  and  singing 
from  the  poultry  house,  and  if  you  take  pains  to 
look  in  you  will  find  them  wallowing in-the  dust 
to  their  hearts'  content,-and  the  house  so  full  of 
flying  dust  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  parasite  to 
enjoy  life.  Since  we  have  made  these  arrange- 
ments the  lice.the  scaly  leg  and  the  cholera  have 
disappeared.  We  have  no  need  of  feeding  sul- 
phur and  so  t  he  roup  doesn't  bother  us  any  more. 
In  fact,  things  are  so  satisfactory  that  I  am 
thinking  of  building  another  poultry  house  and 
adding  another  hundred  chickens  to  the  capital 
stock  of  our  farm. — S.  M.  Harford,  in  The  Ohio 
Farmer. 


What  Indian  Game  Chicks  Look  Like. 

A  writer  in  the  Poidtry  World  says  that 
breeders  of  Indian  Games  have  noticed  that 
the  chickens  when  first  hatched  are  not  uniform 
in  color,  and  buyers  are  often  under  the  impres- 
sion, when  they  see  this  unevenness,  that  they 
have  been  swindled.  I  have  this  season  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  wrote  me  that 
he  had  purchased  eggs  from  a  leading  breeder 
— not  myseif— and  that  some  of  the  chickens 
were  a  dark  brown  with  a  ruddy  cast— similar, 
I  imagined,  to  some  of  the  chickens  from  the 
Golden  Wyandotte— and  asking  me  if  he  had 
not  been  swindled.  I  advised  him  to  wait  till 
thev  had  matured,  for  they  probably  were  all 
right. 

From  what  I  have  observed  myself,  and  from 
what  I  have  heard  from  those  who  have 
bought  eggs  of  other  breeders,  the  following 
styles  of  chickens  may  be  found  in  broods 
hatched  from  stock  which  I  believe  to  be  gen- 
uine. 

1.  Chiekens  with  broad  brown  longitudinal 
stripes,  varying  somewhat  in  shade,  similar  to 
the  chickens  of  the  Blown  Leghorn  and  Black 
Bed  Game. 

2.  Chickens  of  light  buff  color,  with  more  or 
less  bla#k  specks. 

3.  Chickens  a  very  dark  brown  in  color  with 
more  or  less  of  a  ruddy  cast. 

4.  Very  rarily,  chickens  nearly  black,  with  a 
little  canary  color  or  white  on  the  skull,  breasts 
and  tips  of  wings. 

Of  these,  numbers  one  and  two  are  quite  com- 
mon, number  one  usually  proving  to  be  pullets, 
while  number  two  are  generally  cockerels. 
These  are  the  usual  colors,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes.  Number  three  lam  not  familiar 
with,  personally,  never  having  hatched  such  a 
chicken,  but  of  number  four  I  have  hatched 
two,  one  of  them  proving  to  be  an  exquisite  bird 
in  shape,  and  almost  jet  black  in  color,  with 
some  purple  markings,  while  the  other  was  a 
dark  brown,  nearly  black,  but  fairly  marked 
specimens,  both  proving  to  be  pullets. 
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Advice  in  a  Nutshell. 

"We  give  the  following  from  Our  Country 
Home,  New  York  City,  by  placing  several  arti- 
cles under  this  heading.  They  will  probably  be 
found  useful  to  many. 

NO  MALES  NECESSARY. 

Cut  down  expenses.  There  are  no  drones  al- 
lowed in  a  hive  at  certain  periods,  and  no  males 
are  required  in  the  poultry  yard  when  the  hatch- 
ing season  is  over.  "The  general  supposition  is 
that  there  must  always  be  a  male  in  the  flock, 
but  tliis  is  not  necessary.  Laying  is  at  times  in- 
voluntary, and  it  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that 
the  hens  have  any  control  in  the  matter.  If  a 
hen  is  in  proper  laying  condition  she  will  lay  be- 
cause she  cannot  avoid  doing  so.  The  male  has 
no  influence  whatever  on  the  number  of  eggs  a 
hen  may  lay.  his  functions  being  independent  of 
the  natural  development  of  the  eggs.  Eggs  will 
not  hatch  if  no  males  are  with  the  hens,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  there  will  be  just  as  many 
eggs  laid  by  the  hens  when  no  male  is  present 
as  when  he  is  with  them.  It  is  not  only  econom- 
ical to  dispense  with  the  males,  and  save  the 
cost  of  their  food,  but  the  eggs  from  hens  not 
with  males  will  keep  much  better  than  those 
containing  the  germs  of  chicks.  At  this  season 
nothing  should  be  retained  that  does  not  in 
some  manner  add  to  the  profit. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  CAPONS. 

Only  the  early  chicks  should  be  used  for  ca- 
pons, as  a  large  capon  should  have  as  long 
period  of  growth  as  possible.  They  bring  the 
best  prices  in  April  and  May  when  they  sell 
readily  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  choice 
specimens  bringing  more.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  labor  to  capoiiize  such  birds  as  Leghorns, 
Black  Spanish,  Hamburgs,  or  Polish,  for  when 
a  young  cockerel  is  caponized  i[  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  size  and  weight,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  development  of  the  comb  and  wattles. 
Hence  breeds  with  very  large  oombs  are  not  as 
suitable  in  that  respect.  Experiments  show 
that  when  a  Dorking  male  is  mated  with  a 
Brahma  hen  it  produces  offspring  well  adapted 
for  making  large  capons,  while  a  cross  of  the 
Houdan  on  the  Plymouth  Rock,  or  on  the  Cochin 
is  excellent.  The  Pit  Came  cock  mated  with 
Dorking  hens  gives  the  best  quality,  though 
not  as  large  size  as  the  crosses  nanied  above. 
At  tliis  season  it  will  pay  to  caponize  the  young 
cockerels  that  are  to  be  retained  for  home  use 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  but  they  will  not  produce 
capons  as  large  and  attractive  looking  as  those 
caponized  early  in  the  season,  and  which  have 
had  plenty  of  time  for  growing. 

HOW  MUCH  liOOM  FOB  HENS. 

The  question  we  are  often  called"  upon  to  an- 
swer is,  "How  many  fowls  should  be  kept  to- 
gether ?"  and  "How  many  should  be  allowed  in 
a  Doultry  house  of  a  certain  size  ?"  "We  believe 
100  fowls  sufficient  for  one  acre  of  ground,  much 
depending  on  the  arrangement  of  the  houses. 
Regarding  the  number  of  fowls  in  a  poultry 
house  a  safe  rule  is  to  allow  ten  square  feet  to 
each  hen.  Tliis  gives  ten  hens  to  a  house  10x10 
feet,  or  100  square  feet.  In  the  winter  season  as 
many  as  twenty  hens  may  occupy  such  a  house, 
but  where  the  flock  is  not  too  large  the  hens  will 
thrive  better.  Each  hen  should  have  one  foot  of 
space  on  the  roost.  The  main  space  should  be 
on  the  floor,  as  there  the  hens  will  need  room 
for  scratching  and  working.  False  economy 
offers  too  much  temptation  to  crowd  the  hens, 
and  a  majority  of  persons  put  twice  as  many 
liens  in  a  building  as  they  should,  the  result  be- 
ing filth,  inactivity,  and  disease.  Plenty  of  room 
induces  exercise,  and  preven  s  the  hens  from 
becoming  too  fat,  and  as  exercise  in  winter  is 
essential,  the  more  room  oh  the  floor  the  better. 

LICE  AGAIN. 

"When  your  chicks  droop,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
examine' them.  You  may  not  see  any  signs  of 
lice,  but  by  scanning  the  skin  of  the  heads  and 
necks  you  will  probably  find  one  or  two,  and  as 
they  are  very  large,  a  single  louse  will  kill  a 
small  chick.  'Rub  sweet  oil'or  lard  on  the  heads 
twice  a  week. 

WHEN  TO  FEED  BRAN. 

Bran  is  very  rich  in  phosphates,  compared 
with  other  grain  foods, and  there  are  times  w  lien 
it  may  be  fed  with  advantage.  All  foods  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  phosphates  also 
contain  limeifphospliate  oj  lime). and  for  growing 
fowls  and  laying  hens  bran  should  be  used  in  pref- 
erence to  meal,  corn  or  other  grain:  bulfor  fat- 
tening fowls  for  market  it  is  no  equal  to  corn  or 
corn  meal.  As  much  of  the  food  usually  allowed 
hens  is  given  without  regard  to  its  kind  or  final- 
ity, qui' e  a  loss  is  sometimes  made  by  feeding 
that  which  is  undersirable,  while  a  further  loss 
is  sustained  in  the  lack  of  production.  Foods 
cannot  always  be  fairly  regulated  or  balanced, 
but  when  bran  is  allowed  it  will  largely  com- 
pensate for  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in  the 
majority  of  foods. 

THE  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

All  the  danger  usually  at  tending  young  tur- 
keys is  now  over.and  they  are  able  to  endure  any 
degree  of  neglect  at  this  season,  as  they  are  ac- 


tive foragers  and  can  subsist  on  many  insects 
and  vegetable  foods  that  would  not  be  secured 
by  chickens.  But  the  young  turkeys  should 
have  one  meal  a  day  at  the  barnyard,  even  if 
but  little  is  allowed  them,  in  order  to  accustom 
them  to  come  up  at  night,  which  protects  them 
from  nightly  depredators  as  well  as  exposure  to 
storms. 

ENSILAGE  FOR  POULTRY.  ' 

There  is  no  necessity  for  preparing  green  food 
for  the  winter  use  of  hens,  as  the  cutting  and 
scalding  of  clover  hay  in  winter  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  required.  If  good  clover  hay  is 
cut  and  scalded  for  cattle  in  winter,  less  en- 
silage would  be  necessary,  but  it  is  cheaper  to 
use  ensilage  for  cattle  than  to  cut  and  scald 
hay,  but  for  poultry  the  reverse  is  the  case — it 
is  cheaper  to  cut  and  scald  the  hay.  All  kinds 
of  poultry  will  eat  the  ensilage  prepared  for 
cattle,  but  it  is  usually  cut  too  coarse  for  them, 
and  they  prefer  their  food  very  fine.  Grass  cut 
half  an  inch  long  will  be  readily  eaten,  and  if 
ground  grain  be  mixed  with  it  the  rations  will 
be  more  complete  and  better  adapted  to  the 
requisites  of  the  fowls. 

SATE  YOUR  SMALL  POTATOES. 

Small  potatoes  are  worth  as  much  for  feeding 
to  poultry  as  the  large  tubers.  The  value  of  an 
article  does  not  always  depend  on  its  market 
price,  but  on  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied. Hens  are  very  partial  to  potatoes,  and  if 
the  small  ones  are  cooked  and  fed  to  them  they 
can  pick  them  to  pieces  without  any  other  pre- 
paration. As  winter  food  for  ducks,  small  po- 
tatoes are  excellent.  Separate  them  from  the 
larger  ones  and  store  them  in  a  convenient 
place  where  they  can  be  easily  handled  when 
wanted  for  use. 


How  to  Keep  a  hundred  Hens. 

How  much  room  should  be  allowed  to  100 
hens,  and  how  many  hens  can  be  kept  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  are  questions  frequently  asked, 
and  they  are  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  estimated 
that  100  hens  are  equal  in  weight  and  capacity 
of  production  to  one  cow.  If  we  put  the  ques- 
tion again,  then,  by  asking  how  much  room 
should  be  allowed  one  cow,  we  may  be  better 
prepared  to  view  the  matter,  as  comparison  en- 
ables one  to  look  at  every  side. 

"We  will  assert,  and  safely  too,  that  but  few 
succeed  in  keeping  a  cow  on  one  acre  of  ground 
and  only  when  the  entire  grain  food  is  purchas- 
ed. An  acre  lot  affords  her  pasture,  but  if  she 
is  allowed  to  forage  over  the  space  at  will,  she 
will  soon  clear  off  the  grass,  and  keep  it  too 
close,  as  well  as  trample  under  foot  much  that 
could  be  utilized.  Those  who  have  such 
limited  areas  divide  it,  so  as  to  permit  the  ani- 
mal to  graze  on  only  a  portion  of  the  plot  while 
the  grass  is  being  renewed  on  the  remainder. 

Suppose  we  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
hens,  by  dividing  them  into  flocks  of  twenty- 
five  each.  A  space  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre  will 
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be  given  each  flock,  and  this  one-fourth  maybe 
divided  into  lots  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  If  we 
omit  fractions  the  one-eighth  of  an  acre  is  a  space 
of  anout  50x100  feet,  which  makes  quite  a  large 
yard  for  a  flock  of  twenty-five  hens.  But,  bear 
in  mind,  the  flock  will  have  two  of  these  yards, 
in  one  of  which  grass  or  any  kind  of  green  food, 
may  be  grown.  As  an  acre  is  about  200  feet 
square  eacli  way,  (we  omit  fractions,  for  con- 
venience) the  reader,  by  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing diagram,  will  easily  see  that  the  house  A  A 
A  A  is  100  feet  long,  and  each  yard  50x100  feet. 

The  fowls  will  enter  the  two  yards  on  the  right 
and  left  from  the  ends  of  the  houses,  while  the 
two  centre  houses  will  permit  of  entrance  at  the 
front  and  rear,  two  entrance  holes  being  made 
for  each  house.  The  house  should  be  12x100, 
which  allows  12x25  feet  to  each  flock,  but  allow- 
ance may  be  made  for  a  passage  way  the  length 
of  the  house,  or  the  house  may  be  entered  from 
the  yard  occupied,  eacli  yard  having  a  gate. 
The  design  of  the  house  we  leave  to  the  reader. 
What  we  wish  to  show  liere  is  how  to  occupy  the 
ground  to  the  best  advantage. 


"While  the  fowls  occupy  the  yards  marked  B, 
the  other  yards  may  be  cultivated,  or  seeded  to 
grass,  or  some  quick-growing  crop.  As  there 
will  be  a  yard  between  each  flock  the  males  can- 
not quarrel  and  pick  each  other  through  the 
fence,  and  each  flock  will  have  quite  a  space 
over  which  to  forage,  while  the  changing  of  the 
fowls  from  one  yard  to  another,  and  growing  of 
crops  on  the  unoccupied  yards,  causes  the  turn- 
ing under  of  all  filth  on  the  surface,  which  assists 
in  increasing  the  growth  of  crops. 

Now  let  us  again  compare  the  work  to  be  done 
for  the  hens  with  that  for  the  cow.  The  cow 
must  be  fed  early  in  the  morning.  She  must  be 
milked,  the  milk  cooled,  her  stall  must  be 
cleaned  out,  her  trough  filled  with  water,  and 
the  process  repeated  in  the  evening,  as  well  as 
a  bed  provided  for  her,  and  the  cow  fastened 
with  stanchions  the  last  thing  before  she  is  left 
until  morning.  Now.  suppose  we  do  that  much 
work  for  the  hens.  Is  it  not  plain  that  objection 
would  be  made.  Yet  the  100  hens  will  give  a 
larger  profit  than  the  cow. 

Where  the  mistakes  are  made  may  be  noticed 
in  the  attenpt  to  keep  a  hundred  hens  on  a 
small  lot.  Too  much  is  expected  from  the  hens. 
They  must  pay  under  all  circumstances.  Then, 
again,  no  attention  is  given  the  breed,  or  the 
kind  of  hens  used.  You  would  not  keep  a  scrub 
cow  if  you  could  procure  a  Jersey,  nor  would 
you  buy  a  dry  cow  w  hen  you  can  get  one  in  full 
flow  of  milk,  but  you  go  on  the  market  to  buy  a 
hundred  hens,  and  you  buy  any  and  all  sorts,, 
old,  young,  layers,  over-fat  liens,  lousy  hens,, 
hens  from  yards  that  have  been  contaminated 
with  cholera,  roup  and  other  diseases,  and  you: 
expect  as  much  success  as  the  man  who  "lias- 
been  more  careful. 

To  keep  liens  in  large  numbers  you  must  give- 
plenty  of  room,  and  plenty  of  work.  Use  good 
stock,  and  keep  nothing  that  does  not  produce- 
eggs  or  chicks.  Be  systematic,  and  have  an  ob- 
ject in  view,  work  for  that  object,  and  do  not 
expect  too  much. — Our  Country  Home. 


Twenty-four  Chicks  by  One  Hen. 

Sometimes  a  hen  will  succeed  in  surprising 
her  owner  with  what  she  can  do  if  she  will  only 
try,  instead  of  raising  a  row  over  the  eggs,  as  is- 
shown  by  the  following,  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Davis,of 
Minneapolis,  Minn: 

"An  ordinary  Plymouth  Rock  hen  stole  her 
nest,  and  hatched  under  an  old  corn  crib, twen- 
ty-four, (make  no  error)  chickens  from  twenty- 
six  eggs.  Mrs.  Robert  Jones,  the  owner,  states 
that  she  took  them  off  the  nest  herself,  and  they 
were  counted,  not  only  by  her,  but  by  other  u  it— 
nesses.  There  was  no  other  hen  near  her  to 
help  in  this  operation,  but  she  did  all  the  work 
herself.  The  remarkable  tiling  about  the  mat- 
ter is  how  she  was  able  to  cover,  and  keep  to  the- 
proper  temperature,  the  twenty-six  eggs." 

The  weather  being  warm,  and  the  eggs  nearly 
all  fertile,  (thus  assisting  to  create  heat)  we 
might  safely  ask,  in  July  and  August,  how  she 
avoided  getting  them  'too  warm,  as  the  ther- 
mometer on  some  days  was  up  to  103°  (hatching 
heat).  We  will  also  state  that  hens  have  been 
known  to  hatch  large  broods,  but  the  above  is- 
seldom  excelled. 


Brother  Braden  Finds  a  Fact. 


In  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  the  following 
fact  is  made  known  for  the  benefit  of  the  read- 
ers of  that  journal: 

A  French  savant  says  he  has  experimented 
with  poultry  and  discovered  that  fowls  need  a 
certain  amount  of  rest  and  sleep,  as  other  ani- 
mals. 

Certainly  they  do,  and  we  found  it  out  without 
waiting  for  any  "French  savant"'  to  make  the 
discovery.  In  fact  we  believe  that  even  human 
beings  need  sleep  at  times.  Our  friend  Boyer, 
who  believes  in  giving  quinine  and  cod  liver  oil 
to  fowls,  would  suggest  that  if  Brother  Braden's 
fowls  do  not  get  sufficient  sleep  that  probably 
hydrate  of  chloral  might  help  him  in  his  misfor- 
tune, or  he  might  try  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphia.  By  all  means  give  them  the  "certain 
amount  of  rest  and  sleep.'' 


Stop  a  Moment. 

We  wish  to  ask  our  readers  to  kindly  send  us 
the  names  of  any  persons  interested  in  poultry. 
We  endeavor  to  give  you  the  worth  of  a  whole 
year's  subscription  in  each  number,  and  we  ask 
you,  in  consideration  of  our  efforts  to  please, 
that  you  kindly  assist  us.  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  solicit  subscriptions,  but  to  send  us  the 
names,  and  we  will  seud  sample  copies/ree,  as 
we  print  them  for  that  purpose.  Will  you  not 
I  take  sufficient  interest  to  send  us  even  one  name 
—on  a  postal  card. 
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A  Lot  of  Reading  Lumped. 

From  the  N.  H  Mirror  we  take  the  following 
articles  and  put  them  together  under  the  above 
heading  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers: 

FANCY  STOCK  AND  UTILITY. 

The  breeders  of  fancy  stock  have  made  mis- 
takes in  the  past  in  giving  too  much  attention 
to  the  minor  points  and  overlooking  the  quali- 
ties that  render  the  birds  useful  to  those  who 
desire  pure  breeds  for  improvement.  Farmers 
who  keep  poultry  care  very  little  for  purely 
fancy  fowls.  Ornamental  birds  are  rare,  and 
are  seen  only  on  the  farms  of  those  who  can  de- 
mote a  portion  of  their  time  to  cultivating  the 
strictly  fancy  points,  and  for  beauty.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  fancier  to  retain  the  purity  of  the 
breeds,  which  he  does  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  requirements  of  every  section  of  the  body, 
but  despite  every  effort  to  foster  the  introduc- 
tion of  ornamental  birds  the  sales  of  those 
breeds  that  have  a  reputation  for  market  quali- 
ties and  hardiness  largely  exceed  those  that  are 
bred  for  excellence  of  show  points  in  preference 
to  utility. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Polish  and  Hamburgs 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  breeds,  and  the 
hens  are  good  layers.  Intact,  no  breed  excels 
the  Hamburgs  in  the  production  of  eggs,  both 
it  and  the  Polish  being  non-sitters.  But  the 
farmer  has  no  time  to  devote  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  exterior  of  a  fowl,  and  although  the 
strictly  ornamental  breeds  are  excellent  layers, 
vet  tliev  are  not  regarded  as  prime  market 
fowls,  which  fact  throws  them  to  the  rear  as 
general  purpose  breeds.  The  breed  that  finds 
a  ready  sale  must  not  only  combine  egg  pro- 
duction and  market  quality  but  hardiness. 
Manv  breeds  are  hardy  when  matured  but  not 
easily  raised  when  chicks.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  some 
of  the  pure  breeds. 

Under  the  present  system  of  selecting  the  best 
birds  there  is  i  saerifite  of  hardiness  and  vi^oi . 
True,  the  credit  must  be  accorded  1  he  fanciers 
of  preserving  the  breeds  and  largely  aiding  to 
obliterate  the  common  fowls,  but  the  pure 
breeds  would  be  more  valuable  if  fewer  merits 
were  given  the  exterior  points  and  the  object  of 
improving  the  breeds  in  productiveness  were 
made  the  aim  of  the  fancier.  The  comb  of  the 
non-sitting  breeds  has  been  accorded  quite  a 
degree  of  prominence  in  the  points,  while  the 
head  of  the  Leghorn  (comb,  wattles  and  ear- 
lobes)  has  been  cultivated  for  perfection  in 
preference  to  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  yet 
the  head  is  really  useless  so  far  as  the  value  of 
the  fowl  is  concerned. 

Now  that  the  fancy  and  the  meritorious  breeds 
are  dependent  on  each  other,  and  public  opinion 
is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  breeds  that  can  be 
made  to  pay  on  the  farm,  progress  demands 
that  breeding  should  be  done  by  selection  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  prolific  members  of  a 
Ijreed  of  fowls  rather  than  for  perfection  of 
comb  and  general  plumage,  as  all  will  be  ben- 
efited thereby." 

WHY  FAILURES  OCCUR. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  farmersknowless  in  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  poultry  than  should 
lie  the  case,  and  the  reason  is  that  while  they 
have  given  their  attention  to  other  farm  stock, 
thev  have  not  looked  as  deeply  into  those  mat- 
ters that  pertain  to  poultry  as  a  business.  The 
raising  of  poultry  has  not  been  considered  a 
business  at  all.  but  simply  an  adjunct  or  a  pas- 
time, the  consequence  beingthat  while  the  farm- 
er gives  his  attention  to  larger  stock  and  learns 
davly  how  to  manage  with  greater  success,  he 
has  allowed  his  hens  to  manage  themselves.  The 
sick  horse  or  cow  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
farmer,  because  he  has  in  the  animal  perhaps  a 
hundred  or  more  dollars  invested,  and  veteri- 
nary skill  or  the  experience  of  the  farmer  will 
be  used  to  its  fullest  capacity  in  order  to  avoid 
loss.  Infectious  diseases  are  guarded  against 
and  due  precaution  is  taken  against  loss. 

Farmers  are  learning  that  there  is  a  profit  to 
be  derived  from  the  small  things  on  the  farm, 
and  that  the  capital  invested  in  poultry,  though 
not  usually  great,  is  sure  to  bring  in  a  return, 
and  thev  are  turning  their  attention  in  that  di- 
rection/having the  advantage  of  ready  sales  at 
all  seasons  and  home  markets ;  but  the  long  ne- 
glect of  years  places  them  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
thev  find  that  which  they  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  farm  management  and  the  care  of  ani- 
mals, they  are  lacking  in  the  knowledge 
so  essential  to  success  with  poultry,  espe- 
cially when  they  desire  to  venture  on  the  keep- 
ing of  poultry  in  large  numbers.  Without  any 
real  experience  in  that  direction,  though  accus- 
tomed to  having  hens  in  the  barnyards  from 
boyhood,  they  make  many  failures  that  might 
otherwise  be  avoided  with  the  possession  of 
knowledge  in  the  matter  of  poultry  raising. 

Failures  occur  from  attempting  too  much  with- 
out experience.  There  are  essential  details 
necessary  that  can  only  be  properly  performed 
by  those  "who  are  experienced,  and  the  first  steps 
should  therefore  be  gradual.  The  farmer  should 
learn  something  of  the  breeds  and  their  uses. 
He  should  know  the  breeds  that  will  suit  his 
climate  best.  The  best  laying  breed  may  prove 
a  miserable  failure  unless  it  is  surrounded  by 
conditions  for  success.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  the 


farmer  that  the  common  barnyard  stock  is  not 
as  good  as  any  other.  The  stumbling  block  he 
will  not  remove,  and  it  is  dangerous,  for  as  long 
as  the  farmer  clings  to  old  traditions  and  ad- 
heres to  former  customs,  he  will  fail  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  improvement  in  other  direc- 
tions. Better  houses,  better  breeds,  systematic 
feeding,  cleanliness  and  careful  selection  of 
breeding  stock  are  essential,  and  if  neglected 
result  in  failure. 

WHEN  TO  GET  THE  PRICES. 

The  folly  of  keeping  young  males  until  they 
are  matured  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  prices 
fop  July.  As  July  isa  month  of  low  prices  for 
young  stock  we  select  it,  in  preference,  to  com- 
pare prices.  Live  chickens,  not  over  two  pounds 
weight,  sold  for  sixteen  cents  per  pound  in  New 
York  City.  The  price  of  young  (matured)  roos- 
ters was  six  cents  per  pound.  It  is  plain  that  a 
two-pound  chick  brings  as  much  in  ihe  market 
as  a  five-pound  rooster. 

When  chicks  are  hatched  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  at  least  one-half  of  them  are  males.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  true  that  the  farmer  who 
does  not  sell  every  one  of  his  males  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit  for  broilers  makes  a  mistake,  as  it 
-will  cost- more  to  raise  such  chicks  to  maturity 
than  to  the  weight  of  two  pounds. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  profit,  for  though 
the  price  of  the  two-pound  chick  and  the  Jive- 
pound  chick  may  be  the  same,  the  profit  de- 
rived is  not  the  same.  There  is  more  expense 
with  one  than  with  the  other. and  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  though  the  smaller  chicken 
sells  for  but  sixteen  cents  per  pound  in  July, 
the  price  was  much  higher  in  May  and  June, 
while  roosters  did  not  exceed  seven  cents  per 
pound  at  any  time. 

EATING  THEIR  HEADS  OFF. 

How  often  have  we  heard  the  above  expres- 
sion used  in  reference  to  a  flock  of  healthy,  vig- 
orous birds  with  good  appetites,  though  unpro- 
ductive. It  is  an  indication  of  a  thrifty  condi- 
tion when  the  birds  are  ever  ready  to  eat.  and  it 
will  be  but  a  short  rime  before  they  may  show 
the  effects  of  their  eagerness  to  consume  all  that 
maybe  allowed  them.  A  flock  of  growing  pul- 
lets, or  hens,  just  entering  the  moulting  period, 
may  not  be  productive  at  the  time  they  are 
passing  through  those  stages,  but  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  food  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  while  the  cost  may  exceed  the  products  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  there  are  periods  also 
when  the  productions  will  be  largely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  cost,  and  a  large  profit  result. 
The  cost  and  receipts  should  be  estimated  for  a 
year,  and  not  for  a  few  months  only,  as  a  hen 
may  be  an  expensive  article  at  one  period  and  a 
very  profitable  one  at  another.  It  is  something 
to  be  preferred  that  the  hens  have  good  appe- 
tites, as  it  is  from  the  food  only  that  eggs  and 
meat  are  produced,  and  if  there  is  not  a  profit  at 
present  there  may  be  in  the  future. 


If  hens  are  to  lay  well  in  cold  weather,  meat 
should  be  fed  two  or  three  times  per  week.  We 
prefer  the  meat  which  adheres  to  fresh  beef 
bones,  as  it  gives  the  fowls  some  exercise  to  pick 
them  over. 

The  Fanciers  Review  states  that  in  France  an 
expert  will  pluck  one  fowl  a  minute.  The  expert 
is  probably  the  famous  McGinty  who  up  to  date 
has  not  been  found. 


Mann's  Bone  Cutters,  both  power  and  hand, 
in  operation,  lower  floor,  during  October  and 
November,  at  Mechanic's  Fair,  Boston,  Mass. 


rNDIAN  GAMES,  Red  Caps,  Minorcas.  P.  Rocks, 
[  P.  Ducks.   Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N .J. 


F 


OX  hound  &  Beagle  Pups  from  extra  good  hunt'g 
stock,  at  >5  each.  C.  F.KEXT,  Monticello.N.Y. 


F 


OR  SALE.— S.  C.  W.Leghorn  Cocks  &  Cockerels. 
R.  L.  KIXG,  Vanlue,  Hancock  Co., Ohio. 


BUFF  COCHINS  ~ 


•  M.  J.  Barton,  Jacksonville,  111. 


WC.  BEBKEY*  CO..  Salem.  Indiana.— 
.  Bleeders  of  "REDCAPS."  Fowls  for  sale. 
Eggs  in  season.  Write  for  prices. 

OR  SALE.— Prairie  State  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
Cheap:  good  as  new.    Write  for  price. 

A.  B.  C.  PATTOX.  Xew  Athens,  Ohio. 


F 


HEARING  RESTORED  by  one  who  was  deaf 
for30vears.  Send  stomp  for  full  particulars 
with  proof.  Address  J  NO.  GARMORE,  Cincinnati,  O. 


pflfi  Fine  early  chicks  W.,  Barred  &  Peacomb  P. 
OUU  Rocks,  S.  and  W.Wvans.,  Toulouse  Geese  and 
Bronze  Turkevs.  From  Si  up.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Ref .  given.     R.  R.  Fisher,  McCoimell,  111. 


rOB  SIO.— Poultry  Keeper  Incubator,  copper  tank, 
r  perfect  order,  run  twice  only;  Brooder:  together  or 
sep.  J.B.  Smith,  1065  St. Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  5«.Y. 


TO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  MEN.  bZy&l 

acres  of  good  land  for  $150.  Payable  monthly.  A 
suitable  tract  is  laid  out.  in  five-acre  farms,  in  the 
great  Fruit  and  Pcmltrv  Centre,  fine  climate,  soft 
water,  best  of  markers.   Send  for  Circular: 

R.J.  RYRXES.  Hamiiionton,  IV.  J. 


$100  TO  $|9000w>TH  THE 

HOME  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

IlVlWlb       of  MINNEAPOLIS, 

Will  earn  nearly  Three  Times  as  much  as  in  any 
ordinary  Savings  Bank.  High  Rates  for  money. 
First  Mortgage  Loans  only,  and  rigid  State  in- 
spection, insures  SAFETY  and  Profitableness. 
Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  30  days'  notice.  Circular  free. 

H.  F.  JtEWHALL.  Manager  Eastern  Office, 
533  Dreiel  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 


GREAT  BARGAIN— Im.Excel.Ineubator,  100  egg 
capac.  also  Brooder,  100  chick  oap'v.  Used  1  j-r. 
S15.  Roth  K.Williains;  Williamsburg,  La'saca  Co, Tex. 


QAAFBE  CHICKS  FOR  SALE. -From  prize 
f  f\  >\J  winning  Buff  and  W.  Cochins,  B.  Minorcas. 
W.W.  and  W:  P.  Rocks.  84  to.?7  per  trio.  Satisfac- 
tion guar'd.  Jas.  A.Tucker  &  Co.,  Concord,  Mich. 


TISE 


TURKEY,  DUCK&GOOSEFARM 

The  Champion  Land  and  Water  Fowls  of 
^America.    Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

I).  A.  STOKER,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 


FOR  ALE  VARIETIES  OF  POU.TRV. 
Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  Shetland 
Ponies, Maltese  Cats,  Dogs,  Garden  SeeOs  and  Flow- 
ers, address  COL.  J.  LEFFEL,  Springfield,  O. 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES 

Of  extra  heavy  weight,  also  Gol.Wyandottes  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  a  few  Silver  Sebright  Bantams. 
We  are  importers  and  breeders.   Write  for  prices. 

KIKTER  A  CO.,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


TW.  ISOOPER  A-  CO.,21  S.  Gay  St..  Bal- 
•  timore.  Md.— Prairie  State  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  Send  for  Circular.  Egg  testers.  25c;  poultry 
markers,  25c.  Imp.Egg  Food, 50c &81.00  Wright's' 
Practical  Poultry  Keeper  $2.  Pigeon  Keeper  SI. 50, 
Fulton's  lllus.PigeonBook$3.  Bone, shell, scrap, etc. 

FOR  SALE,  exchange,  to'let,  or  to  work  on  shares. 
The  Long  Island  Poultry  and  Egg  Plant. 

Within  an  hour  of  New  York  City  and  watering 
place  market.    Capacity— 100.000  chicks  and  300,000 
eggs  annually.    Will  lei  in  sections  if  desired. 
POULTRY  PLANT. 
Box  202.  Hempstead,  BT.  Y. 


=INCUBATORS  AT  BARGAINS" 

1  National.  200  eg?  size. 
1  Excelsior,  240  egg  size. 
1  Perfeet,  320  egg  size. 
1  Perfeet,  728  egg  size. 
1  Andrews,  800  egg  size. 
2jHonarchs  1000  egg  size. 
1  Perfect,  1008  egg  size. 
1  Perfeet.  2016  egg  size. 
3  Pineland  Indoor  Brooders.  150  chick  size. 
The  above  are  all  nearly  new. 

L.  E.  CHEM»TEK, 

155  East  47lli  St  ,  New  York. 


MANN'S  BQNE  CUTTER 

— FOR— 

Poultry  Food. 

Pat  AUG  20,  1889. 
WE  WARRANT 

This  machine  to  cut  dry  or  green  bones, 
meat,  gristle  and  all.  by  hand  power, 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  .MONEY 
^REFUNDED. 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
F.W  MANS,Mtr..BIiirord.Mass 
Mention  Poultry  Helper. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

Xothing  equals  Homoeopathic  Treatment  for  fam- 
ilies, especially  those  living  in  the  country  and  re- 
mote from  medical  aid.  "We  mail  free  a  very  inter- 
esting DESCRIPTIVE  Catalogue,  on  request. 

Booriclio  cSs  Tnfol, 

HOMOEOPATHIC  PHARMACISTS  AXD  IMPORTERS, 

1011  Arch  St.,  and  1409  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Business  Established  in  1S35. 


HAWKINS 

Breeds  America's  Leading  Prize  Winners.. 

X=»ly-3aa.o"«.tXa.  Hocli«, 

(Barred  and  White. ) 

(Silver,  White  and  Golden.) 

4000  chicks  to  select  from,  all  bred  from  the  very 
best. 

IOO  Pairs  Show  Birds  that  will  Win. 

Cockerels,  Trios  ami  Breeding  Pens  that 
will  produce  winners.  Prices  low  before  win- 
ter. Fowls  bv  the  loo.  and  eggs  for  incubators  at 
special  rates.  '  Catalogue  of  America's  Greatest 
Poultry  Farm  free. 

Begistered  Holstein-Freisian  Cattle  of  the 
most  fashionable  families,  for  sale  low. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

Lock  Box  4.]  LANCASTER,  MASS. 


110 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Oct 


Experienced  Poultrymen  TV anted. 

We  often  receive  letters  asking  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  charge  of  poultry  farms,  or  do  other  work. 
Mr.  E.  R.  E.  Carpenter,  Helena,  Montana, wants  a  good 
practical  man  to  look  after  his  poultry.  He  wants  a 
good  '  all  round"  man,  of  excellent  habits,  and  of  un- 
doubted integrity.  He  has  a  631  acre  farm,  six  miles 
from  Helena,  and  wants  us  to  put  him  in  correspond- 
ence with  some  one.  The  salary  will  be  from  $500  to 
S1000,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  man. 


>  Ducks  (Rankin  strain)  $1  each,  BTur.,Bram. 
.  &  B.C.  c'kls.  Jas. B.Kennedy, Greencastle, Pa. 


B 


r  P.  PYLE,  "Willow  Dale,  Pa.— Breeder  of  Buff 
«  Cochins.  Early  hatched  chicks  for  sale.  Cat.  free. 

arred  &  W.P.  Rocks.  S.  Wvandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.   40-pp.  ca'.   W.  C.  HART,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


F 


OR  SALE.  — Lt-  Brahmas.  B.  P.  Recks.  Eggs  in 
eason.        S.R.  MILL  tR.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


OSE  COMB  BROWX  LEGHORXS.— Choice 
stock  for  sale.   Circular  free. 

J.  L.  RAXDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


CfiD    CBI  C      DIAMOXD    BL'RX ER8  FOR 
rUn    OHLL.     Brooders.    Price 30c.  by  mail. 
A.  II.  JAMES,      -     -      Great  Ealls.  N\  H. 


CJ  C.  W.  L.  Cockerels  (Knapp  Bros.  Strain)  for 
iO.  sale.  ARTHUR  F.  SAX  FORD,  Rutherford,  N.J. 


INDIAN  GAMES  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  The  very 
best.  Bred  by  Irving  Crocker,  Seneca  Falls,  XT.Y. 

DnWC    MPS  I     FOR   i'Ol  I.TItY.  Crushed 

DUNE  IIILHL  Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHE3IKAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa, 


For  Sale. —100  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan 
fowls  and  chicks  at  ?l  and  f2  each.  These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
II.  A.  BRADSHAW,  ELIZA  AILLE,  IND. 


Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  TV.  Leghorns:  originated 
&  bred  by  I.  C.B.  Sands  &  Son,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  L. 
Brahmas.   Eggs  §2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KING.  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  \Y.  Leghorns.  L.  Brahmas,  W .  P.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes.  Circular  with  priz. and  tes.  Prices  rea. 

CPPO  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns'?!. 00  for  13:  R.  C.  YY. 
tUUO.  Leghorns  S1.50  for  13:  W.  C.  B.  Polish  52.00 
for  13.    W.  H.  H.  Beadui'ry,  Hammouton,  N  1 

Hammonton  Improved  and  P.  K.  Incubators,  $10, 
?18 and §25:  brooders$7.  Cat.  free.  W.  B.  Treat, 
(successor  to  \Y.  E.  Newton),  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

IDE  ROSSITER.Box23?,GIRARD,Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Seven  breeds  of  Game,  exhibition  and  pit 
fowls  &  eggs  for  sale.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 

I  I  PUT  DDRUMAC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
Llunl  DnKnliltto.  ^  ><  k  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.Miss  H.M.Williams, Hammonton,  N  .J 

AC  NELSON. Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
•  try,  Game  &  Eggs.  333  Washington  St., 46  &  48 
Bloomfield St,  XewW Washington  Market,  X.Y.City 

BRONZE    TERKEYS,    BARBER  PEA". 
ROCKS  and  EIGHT  BRAHMAS  a  special- 
v.       WM.  H.YAXDOREX,  BUCKINGHAM,  III. 


Tlie  Queen  of  Incnbators.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D. 
Dion  lion,  Taunton,  Mass. 

INniAM  PAMEC  of in?  own  Importation. 
IHUIHil  UHIIICO  Prize  winners  at  leading  Eng- 
lish shows.  CLOSING  «>l"T.— Red  Caps,  Golden 
and  Black  Wvandottes.    Great  Bargains. 

J.  D.  WILSOX,  Worcester,  X.  Y. 

ATTORCESTEK  POULTRY  FARM.  F.  G. 

>  V  Bean.  Prop'r.Fairview  Village,  Montg.Co.,  Pa., 
breeds  the  best  Langshans,  W.  &  B.  Minorcas,  Wt. 
B.  S.  &  Gol.Wyan.,  L.Bra.  &  Wt.  Game.G.Sebright 
Bantams.  Eggs. $2  per  15, §3 per 30,  except  G.  W. S2>p 1 3 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

wT,i4eLftNGSHANS.  MINORCAS 


Black 

ANCONflst^  r;15 

F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


CPPC  Send  stamp  for 
LUUO.  Catalogue. 


PottsTille,  Pa 


JAMES  L.  SHIELDS.  Washington,  N.  J., 
will  offer  fowls  of  all  leading  varieties  for  sale. 
Prices  moderate.    Write  wants. 

BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  in  season.  Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


F0R WHITE  MINORCAS^7 

BuvThe  |  J  ESS  E  ROB  ERTS.  |fW7" 
B  e?_t.  ERIE;  PA.  r  '  ECC5 


FINE  BIRDS  FOR  BREEDING. 

A  large  number  of  Houdans,  \\  hite  P.  Rocks, 
Barred  P.  Kocks,  White  Wvandottes,  B.  Minorcas,  W. 
C.  B.  Polish,  Gol.  Wyans.  La  Flecke,  W.F.B. Spanish, 
L.Eramas.  B. Cochins  and  B.  Legliorns.  Lowest  rates 
next  30  days.  Address  Tracy  Gonld,  Cumber- 
land Poultry  Yds  &  Kennels, Vineland,N. J. 


NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light'  Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins, 
\\  hite,  Golden  and  Black  Wvandottes,  Black  Minor- 
cas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  $2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  'ills,  catalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawanda,  X.  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCl'BATOK 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is^ 
the  leading  one  to  day. wm 
For  circulars  addle'— 4fi 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper 


A  BARE  CHAHCS. 

Tfl  PFNT  Tne  larsest.  finest  and  most  com- 
I  U  tiLll  I  .  plete  Poultry  House  in  America. 
Cost  $10.  WW.  With  hot  water  heat,  vats  for  storage. 
Incubators,  gaslight,  etc,  etc.  Built  on  hot  house 
plan,  glass  front,  southern  exposure.  Within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Chicago.  Will  rent  to  a  responsible 
party  only,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  poultry- 
business.    For  further  full  particulars  address 


H,  B,  PEABOOY 


Chicago, 


R,  60  Ashland  Block, 
-  ■  111. 


IVE  ONEY  SAVED! 


.KEr-Order  your  periodicals  of  us,  i3  •' 
and  save  money.    Look  at  this  list,  -j 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan-  =  'Z 
ces  two  papers  for  less  than  the  priae  •§  ' 
of  one. 


THK  ONLY  SECCE*  SFI'L  METHOD  OF 
KA I  SING  CHICKS.   For  full  Information, 
address,  enclosing  stamp  for  replv, 

GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 

p  p  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
li:0.  For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  O.I.ForChicks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Pirst  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

New  Orleans. 

PEN  X  A. 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
;  stamp  for  circular.   Xorwalk,  Ohio. 

The  Fanciers'  Review. 

Box  H.  Chatham,  X .  Y.  16  pages,  only  35c.  a  year. 
Circulation, 5000;  Send  10c.  for  3  numbers,  or  1  free. 

OXE  HUX'DRED  R.  C.  W.  LEGHORX"  FOWLS 
and  chicks  <  Knapp  strain)  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.    4  English  Beagle  puppies  8  w'fe<=  old,  2  males. 
HOMER  J.  BROWX,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,X".Y. 

T  IGHT  and  DARK  RRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
JLi  uers  at  Peoria,  111  ,  13S9.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  tor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
ALFRED  DOYLE,  129 30th  St., Chicago,  111. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS!  £^K&"fot£ 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  aud  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  j.  R.  BRABAZOX,  Frop'r.,  Delavan,  Wis. 

CfiB  CM  C    fine  light  brahmas, 

rUn  OKLU.  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte, 
Red   Cap   and   Minorcas.    Low  Express 

rates.     Circulars  free. 

JOE  GRAVES,  Agent  American  Express, 

Black  River,  N.  A'. 

We  have  Volumes  1,2,3, 
4, and 5, neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  for$l  25  each,  postpaid  .We  have  Vols. 
2.3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books.  Vol.6  is  not  yet  bound,  nor  is  the 
index  prepared,  but  will  be  announced  when  ready- 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 


m  MIXTfS 

MILAN. O.  '  ■•IT 

fliRIEf  IES  OF  /> 

HICHCtASSli 


(Tames  Frayno's 

CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES 

LEAD  THE  WORLD! 

During  the  last  two  years  he  has  won  41  Silver 
Cups  and  over  '200  1st  Prizes,  and  has  bred  the 
best  Birds  in  the  world  to-day. 

July  21, 1890. 
I,  James  Frayne,  appoint  Mr.  Aug.  D.  Arnold  my 
whole  and  sole  agent  to  sell  Indian  Games  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(Signed)  JAMES  FRAYNE, 
Pipe's  Pool,  Launcester,  England. 

BUFF  LEGHORXS. 

We  have  now  coming  from  England  the  first  iot  of 
Rnflf  Leghorns  ever  imported  to  this  country. 
This  beautiful  variety  of  Leghorns  promise  to  be 
great  favorites  in  America.  We  will  take  orders  for 
stock;  all  imported  birds. 

AEG. ».  ARNOLD,      •     -      DUlsbnre,  Pa. 


POULTRY  w 

LmlLIOII  PUG  DOGS  [catalogue 


To  Introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  town  fur- 
nished reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  to 
8U0W  it.    Borden  MukIc  Box  Co.,  Boi  2126,  N.  Y.  City. 


American  Agriculturist  
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American  Garden,  Xew  York  
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Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  
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"        World,  weekly  
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Our  Little  Ones  
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Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  
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Poultry  Chum  
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German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  , 

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subsonly). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald  

Western  Poultry  Breeder  
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THE  BUCKEYE  IN - 
CCBATOR  was  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums 
aud  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  1888,  and  1st 
premium  tor  best  ($50.00 
machine  at  N.Y. Poultry 
Show,  1890.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1890.  Address 

Frank  Sanmenig, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


QOGD  NEWS 
1M  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  CofTees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Kose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  flandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  S3  Vfisey  St.,  New  York. 

CaAN  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra ;ileavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
f  1.50  per  100  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  aud  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
26  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton  Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hammou- 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 
Points  on  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
dress 12  W. 1st  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  where  we  have 
started  another  factory. 


WILLABD  KNAPP'S 
-BUCK  MINORCASf- 

Won  every  1st  and  special  prize  at  the  Great  New 
York  Show.  The  10  male  birds  that  won  special 
prize,_as  being  best  ten  in  the  class,  Head  my 
Breeding  Yards.  Eggs, S3  per  15;  ?5  per  30.  I  have 
won  more  first  and  special  piizes  at  eight  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  shows  than  all  my  competitors  combined. 
New  Circular  Free 

ADDRESS 

WILLARD  KNAPP,FaBb?M°Y. 


CPAMICU  a  specialty  26  years.  J.  BENNETT,'. 
31  HlilOfl  gunman, Ripley  Co., Ind.  Circular  free. 

"  MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America? 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.   "We  are  prepared  to  furnish 'eggs  in. 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable)  prices 
J.  BAXKIK.  South  Easton,  Mass.. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  IHGUBAT0H 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGOS  FROM  FIRST-CIASS  YARDS, 85.00 
Per  13,  SlO  Per  »9.  EOOS  FROM  SECOND- 
CLASS  YARDS,  $1.00  I*er  l-t  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P.  Pocks.  RIRDS  for  sale. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 

CHAS.  M.  GRIFFING  &  SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUHA. 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheape  t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir  Jas.  Rnc!'.iiii,SoHth  Easton,  Mass. 


Simple,  Perfect  aid  Self-Begalatlns.  Htm. 

Idreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
Tlf^.   .  U  If  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  egp'? 
I  It  Cma-t  u  at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher  Send 
I'""""*  ecforlilua Oata.  CBO.  U.8TAHL,  «Siej,BU 


MUNGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS 


AT  THE 

.  ,  GREAT' 
Rock:  Island  Show.  Nov.  30.  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  103" 
Scored  90  to  98 '-j.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels  Pairs 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.    Mated  lor  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir  free 
F.  M.  Ml IJVOER,  DeKalb,  111.  * 


LIKE  HAS  BEGOTTEN  LIKE. 

The  winners  of  '89  beget  the  winners  for  '90.  600 
selected  S.  C.B.  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hou- 
dans  and  W.  Wyandottes,  sired  by  "Ajax," 
"Cody,"  "I.eo"  and  "White  Prince,"  the 
grandest  specimens  of  these  4  varieties  in  America 
to-day.  At  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  mammoth  ex- 
hibitions won  26  First  and  Special  Premiums 
on  my  varieties.  I  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  satis- 
faction to  all  purchasers.  Send  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar. Jy.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,  N  .  Y. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  -  Culture,' 


-:0:- 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keepkh,  one  year, 
for  70  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50 
cents  each. 

POl'LTBY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


WYANDOTTES!  HOUDANS!  GAMES! 

Bl.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Langshans,  P.  Roeks,  S, 
Gr.  Dorkings,  W.  O.  B.  and  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  D. 
Brahmas,  Part,  and  Buff  Cochins,  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Pit  Oamcs,  B.  B.  R.  Game 
Bant.,W.  Guineas,  Pekin  Ducks,  WHITE  WY- 
ANDOTTES: Eggs,  82  per  13.  N.  Y.  Champion 
Exhibition  Games— Silver  Duckwihgs,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Red  Piles  and  Malays;  Duckwings,  Anda- 
lusians,  Japanese  and  Pekin  Bantams,  R. Silver 
Polish,  Imported  Dark  Brahmas:  Eggs  $3. 
I  won  18 1st  and  special  premiums  at  N.  1".,  Feb.  1886. 
THOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


KILLING 

POULTRY  BMUMte 


Send  fof 
Catalogue 

Specialties 


POULTRY 
KNIFE  50C 


Hi 

107  S.  8th  ST.  PH  1  LA.  PA. 


voru  own 

Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
<»raham  Flour  &,  Corn,.inthe 

C5HANDWILL(Ip±?r 

JJW  lOO  per  cent,  more  mads 
in keepine  Poultry.  Also  POWER  Hill, LS  and 
FAR31  FEEll  MILES.  Circularsand testimonials 
lent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 

AH.  ANDERS,  Kulpsville,  Montgomery  Co  , 
.  Pa.,  Breeds  the  best  W.  Dork.,  W&B. Legs,  W. 
Min.  aud  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 


POUL  TRY  JVC  :e  jxr: 

This  Cntter  saves  one-half  the  cost  in  feed,. 
PRICE,  83.00. 

Cuts  eight  times  to  one  revolution.  Send  for  valu- 
able testimonials  and  article  on  its  use.  Mention. 
Poultry  Keeper. 

P,  A.  WERSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y- 

KNAPP  BROS. 

White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes 

again  make  another  Sweeping?  Victory  at  the- 
great  New  York  Show,  Feb.  19th  to  25th,  1890.  Among 
the  many  prizes  won  wree  2d,  3d  and  5th  on  cock,  2d  on 
hen;  1st,  .2d  and  3d  on  cock'l;lst  on  pullets,  both 
varieties,  also  3d  and  4th  on  pullet,  including  the 
grand  sweepstake  special  in  gold  offered  for 
largest  and  best  display  of  "White  Leghorns  for 
best  male  and  for  best  female  reaching  a  score 
on  cockenel  of  97  points,  no  higher  scoring  male  bird 
on  exhibition  of  any  variety.  This  record  at  the- 
Crystal  Palace  show  of  America,  together  with 
oui-  unequalled  victories  at  21  of  the  greatest 
exhibitions  ever  held  on  this  continent,  places  our- 
s'.rain  of  these  two  noble  varietiesst  ill  at  the  head. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  pairs,  trios  or 
pens  at  low  prices  for  quality,  and  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing at  8»  per  setting,  S>5  for  two,  from  the  ten  best 
matingstobe  found.  One  yard  of  best  variety 
is  headed  by  the  1st  prize  cockerel  at  N.  Y..each; 
being  highest-scoring  male  bird  shown  in  their  class- 
Send  for  circular,  giving  full  information  ami 
highest  prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breederr 
of  any  variety.    Address  us  at 

BOX  501,  FABIUS.  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHES 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  ami  receipts  for- 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for- 
cir.F.Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfiel  d,  Conn. 
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INQUIRIES. 

J.  L.,  Newbern,  111.— I  am  interested  in  [the 
'poultry  business  and  wish  to  obtain  reading 
matter  and  plans  for  incubators,  brooders, 
houses,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  been  told  you  had 
.plans  for  such  in  shape  to  present  to  the  public. 

We  have  no  plans  other  than  are  in  our  books 
■which  we  publish. 

S.  R.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— I  would  like  to  know 
it  a  cross  between  a  Dorking  cockerel,  and 
Light  Brahma  pullets  would  be  a  good  cross, 
say  for  size  and  the  table? 

It  is  one  ot  the  best  that  can  be  made. 

C.  B.  R..  Peterborough.— Would  you  please 
tell  me  what  is  the  proper  length  to  cut  clover 
lor  Black  Minorcas? 

For  all  fowls  do  not  cut  in  lengths  longer  than 
half  an  inch— the  shorter  the  better. 

F.  T.  McK.,  Germantown,  Term.— 1.  When 
will  you  have  an  illustration,  and  article  on 
Derbyshire  Rod  Caps?  2.  Do  the  pure  bred  Red 
•Caps  ever  throw  one  with  a  straight  comb?  I 
tiave  a  few  hatched  from  eggs,  bought  in  the 
North,  and  one  of  them,  a  young  cockerel,  has 
a  straight  comb.  If  none  of  the  others  are 
roosters  would  it  be  well  to  breed  from  this  one? 
He  is  larger,  and  hardier  than  any  of  the  others. 

3.  How  do  Red  Caps  compare  with  Leghorns  in 
size,hardiness  and  laying  qualities? 4.  How  often 
in  a  year  should  the  ground  on  which  fowls  are 
allowed  to  run,  iu  a  small  yard,  be  plowed  or 
-spaded? 

1.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  the  cut.  2.  Seldom  ; 
we  would  not  advise  breeding  from  one  with  a 
•^single  comb,  as  it  may  be  an  indication  of  im- 
purity. 3.  They  are  larger,  equally  good  layers, 
and  it  is  claimed  they  are  as  hardy  as  Leghorns. 

4.  Three  or  four  times  at  least ;  the  oftener  the 
better. 

J.  B.  L.,  Wilmington,  Del.— 1.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  why  my  young  chicks  die?  Some  of 
$hem  die  and  have  nothing  in  their  craws. 

•  Others  droop  and  die  but  their  craws  are  full. 

■Out  of  eighty-six  eggs  I  hatched  out  seventy-six 
chicks  of  which  twenty-one  are  now  living.  I 
will  thankfully  receive  what  information  you 

■can  give  me  on  the  subject. 

The  cause  is  probably  the  large  lice  on  heads 

^and  necks. 

T.  S.,  Coal  Centre,  Pa.— Should  a  Plymouth 
Stock  j-ooster  be  the  same  color  as  the  hen? 
The  male  is  usually  the  lighter  of  the  two. 

R.  H.  W.,  Keytersville,  Mo.— Is  there  a  cure 
Hot  bumble  foot? 

It  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  case.  In  a 
■majority  of  cases  it  is  difficult.  Give  the  bird 
-straw  instead  of  a  roost.  Ointments  and  poul- 
tices do  but  little  good. 

Miss  E.  S.  P.,  Delaplane,  .  Va.— How  can  I 
:nake  a  change  of  the  Excelsior  to  hot  water? 
Do  not  attempt  it,  as  you  may  ruin  the  whole. 

F.  B.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.— Where  can  I  get  a 
.■score  of  points  for  fowls? 

Blank  score  cards  are  sold  by  the  secretary  of 
the  A.  P.  A  ,  Richard  Twells,  Indianapolis  Ind. 
"The  Standard  for  sale  by  us,  at  $1.00.  gives  the 
ipoints. 

W.  G.  M.,  Madison,  Wis.— Do  thoroughbred 
"Xiaht  Brahmas  ever  produce  chicks  with  single 

combs  I  Last  year  I  raised  about  100  chickens, 

and  discovered  no  single  combs.  This  year  I 
:  selected  nine  hens,  all  correctly  marked,  and 

got  a  new  cock,  apparently  all  right,  and  out  of 
-  about  150  chicks  I  have  noticed  a  half,  dozen  or 
.  more  with  single  combs. 

They  should  have  pea  combs.  The  male  was 

probably  not  pure  bred. 


O.  D.  B  ,  Vintage,  Pa.— Which  is  right  in 
■Golden  Wyandottes?  I  have  hens  yellow  with 
••black  spots  on, and  black  hens  with  vellow  spots. 
I'lease  let  me  know.  I  bought  the  eggs  to*be 
:first  class. 

The  web  of  the  feather  should  be  black  with 
•yellow  centres,  but  the  hens  vary  very  much  in 
all  flocks. 


F.  F.,  Beloit,  Kansas,— 1.  Will  you  please  tell 
jne  where  I  can  get  a  Summer  Queen  lamp,  and 
■what  one  will  cost,  for  a  brooder  of  100  chicks 
capacity?  2.  How  many  drops  Spongia  Tasta 
(mother  Tincture)  to^one  quart  water,  for  roup, 
•as  a  preventive? 

1.  It  can  be  bought  at  any  hardware  store,  at 
:  about  one  dollar.  2.  As  a  preventive  use  ten 
drops,  as  a  remedy  twenty  drops. 


F.  C.  B.,  Newtown.Mass.— What  are  the  symp- 
toms of  chicken  cholera,  with  cure? 

Symptoms  are  intense  thirst,  debility,  followed 
by  prostration,  with  greenish  droppings.  Give  . 
a  teaspoon  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of  water- 
no  other  drink. 

Rich— Very  Rich— Join  in  and  Laugh. 

A  man  never  knows  what  a  dunce  he  is  until 
he  gets  outside  of  his  limit  in  the  actof  attempt- 
ing to  let  others  see  that  he  knows  something, 
when  he  is  really  trying  to  get  a  little  reputation 
on  paper.  A  so-called  Doctor  Roth,  who  recently" 
stated  that  he  knew  very  little  about  poultry, 
his  experience  being  limited,  has  suddenly  come 
forth  as  a  teacher.  Some  are  inclined  to  take  to 
his  learned  (?)  effusions  because  they  do  not 
know  differently,  but  this  is  the  same  Roth  who 
claimed  that  "ground  oyster  shells  kills  fowls" 
by  causing  "flatulence"  and  that  "wheat  and 
lime  are  strong  in  lime  constituents,"  and  that 
"hydrochloric  acid  in  uniting  with  the  lime  of 
the  oyster  shell  does  not  form  chloride  of  lime." 
In  the  Fancier's  Journal  he  quotes  portions  of 
articles  by  various  authors,  which  are  not  given 
in  entirety,  or  in  the  language  of  the  authors,  in 
order  to  prove  something  he  does  not  under- 
stand. But  he  shows  how  little  he  knows  by  the 
following  extracts: 

It  has  been  computed  from  actual  observation 
that  a  healthy  human  being  uses  from  six  and  a 
half  to  eight  quarts  ot  gastric  juice  in  a  day  to 
digest  his  food.  A  dog  weighing  thirty-four 
pounds  needs  twoquarts,  or  a  trifle  less.  Reason- 
ing by  comparison  then,  a  fowl  weighing  eight 
pounds  would  eliminate  something  like  ten 
ounces  in  a  stomach  with  not  much  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  square  space. 

Of  course,  any  one  who  has  read  anything  in 
regard  to  digestion  can  give  as  much  informa- 
tion, but  the  gastric  juice  is  constantly  being 
re-absorbed,  and  it  is  seldom  much  of  it  re- 
mains in  the  stomach.  Digestion,  as  well  as  res- 
piration, differs  between  animals  and  birds.  The 
method  of  digestion  on  the  part  of  fowls  has 
never  been  investigated  satisfactorily  by  any 
scientist,  although  the  French  have  worked  for 
results  of  that  kind  for  half  a  century.  But 
Roth,  who  admits  his  limited  knowledge  of  poul- 
try, knows  all  about  it  by  guess  work.  Again 
he  says: 

"I  might  also  here  mention  that  soft-shelled 
eggs  are  not  necessarily,  if  at  all,  the  result  of 
deficiency  of  lime  deposit  on  the  part  of  the 
fowl.  To' produce  an  egg  every  day  naturally 
causes  great  activity  in  the  reproductive  organs, 
and  since  the  egg  moves  through  he  oviduct 
during  its  four  stages  of  development  in  a  peri- 
staltic or  sort  of  rope-twist  motion,  the  dis- 
charge without  a  shell  (and  always  small  end 
first)  may  be  only  owing  to  over-activity  of  the 
duct."  " 

The  above  is  simply  conjecture,  made  up  at 
the  writing  desk,  without  any  foundation  what- 
ever. Instead  of  soft-shell  eggs  being  the  re- 
sult of  "activity  in  the  reproductive  organs," 
every  poultry  man,  by  experience,  knows  that  it 
is  the  hen  that  lays  daily  and  regularly,  which 
produces  properly-formed  eggs.  It  is  the  hen 
that  does  not  lay  daily,  and  which  is  over-fat, 
that  lays  eggs  with  saft  shells.  If  soft-shell  eggs 
are  not  the  "result  of  a  deficiency  of  lime  de- 
posit on  the  part  of  the  fowl"  we  would  like  to 
know  how  the  shell  can  be  soft  unless  the  lime 
is  deficient,  as  it  is  well-known  that  soft-shell 
eggs  have  no  lime  shells,  and  are  consequently 
soft  for  that  reason. 

Reaching  out  beyond  his  depth  again,  though 
endeavoring  to  poise  as  a  scientist,  he  makes 
this  startling  declaration: 

"Rankin,  the  extensive  duck  breeder,  claims 
to  have  discovered  pieces  of  lime  incorporated 
in  the  egg  shell.  Sincere  an  advocate  of  the 
use  of  the  shells  as  he  may  be.  this  is  impossi- 
ble." 

That'any  man  should'say  a  thing  was  impossible 
when  everyone  who  lias  kept  fowls  knows  that 
it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  eggs  to  be  just  as 
Mr.  Rankin  states.  The  absurdity  of  the  above 
needs  no  attempt  at  rebutation. 

But  there  is  always  something  amusing  in  dis- 
cussions after  all,  and  so  we  give  a  few  "comi- 
calities" from  his  article.    Here  is  oi  e  of  them: 

'  Then  again,  of  what  earthly  use  are  grits,  if 
nothing  of  them  is  absorbed?  A  fowl  eats 


nothing  that  cannot  be  digested  aside  from  these 
coarse  dainties.  The  crop  in  the  fowl  answers 
the  same  as  the  mouth  in  man.  While  the  fowl 
cannot  masticate  its  food  with  teeth  and  furnish 
the  necessary  saliva  to  create  alkalinity,  the 
crop  meets  these  requirements  admirably."" 

Those  who  "keep  chickens"  know  what  grit  is 
for.  They  know  that  sharp  stones  pass  into  the 
gizzard  and  are  voided  almost  entire,  but 
rounded,  showing  that  grit  is  used  for  inastica- 
tion,and  all  know  that  this  occurs  in  the  gizzard 
and  not  in  the  crop,  as  stated  above.  If  he 
thinks  a  fowl  "eats  nothing  that  cannot  be  di- 
gested" aside  from  these  "coarse  dainties"  let 
him  open  the  crop  of  a  crop-bound  fowl  at  some- 
time, and  the  amount  of  old  rags,pieces  of  rope, 
bits  of  leather,  and  such,  will  astonish  him.  It 
is  not  easy  to  state  what  a  fowl  will  not  eat. 

But  now,  get  ready  to  smile,  for  here  is  the 
only  original  item  in  his  article: 

During  reproduction,  the  growth  of  the  em- 
bryo calls  continually  for  asupnly  of  the  natural 
body  constituents,  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  I  have  observed  women  eating  plaster  off 
the  walls,  as  well  as  oyster  shells,  gravel  and 
bits  of  brick,  and  this  "stuff  was  digested,  too. 
Cows,  sheep,  horses,  and  hogs  do  the  same 
thing,  and  so  do  fowls.  To  cover  a  daily  egg 
with  a  strong  lime  shell  calls  for  a  liberal  supply 
of  this  salt,  and  where  the  demand  is  not  sup- 
plied through  some  source,  the  vital  economy 
suffers. 

That  icomen  eat  plaster  offioalls, oyster  shells, 
gravel,  and  bits  of  brick,  and  that  such  he 
knoios  (of  course)  was  digested,  too,  is  on  a  par 
with  his  other  claims.  No  woman  will  resort  to 
such  sources,  even  if  compelled,  for  burnt  bits 
of  bone  in  roasted  meat,  or  chalk,  or  some  other 
clean  and  more  acceptable  method. would  be  re- 
sorted to,  even  if  such  substances  were  neces- 
sary ;but  comment  is  not  needed  on  such  claims 
as  the  above. 

As  to  the  "demand  being  supplied  from  some 
source"  we  have  repeatedly  shown  that  where 
hens  receive  daily  rations  of  varied  fcod,  and 
are  not  fed  mostly  on  grain,  there  is  more  lime 
in  her  food  than  the  hen  can  utilize.  There  is 
thirty-three  times  as  much  lime  in  white  clover 
as  in  wheat,  while  100  pounds  of  wheat  bran 
contains  seven  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
No  matter  what  the  solvent  may  be,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  food  is  unappropriated  by  the 
fowl,  being  voided.  The  cow  produces  a  calf 
every  year,  and  yields  milk  containing  thirteen 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter  for  ten  months,  large 
quantities  of  lime  being  required  in  that  period, 
all  of  which  she  derives  from  a  varied  food 
only. 


Where  roup  or  other  contagions  diseases  have 
infected  flocks, a  thorough  infection  of  the  build- 
ings is  necessary.  Burning  sulphur  is  excellent, 
but  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  applied  by 
means  of  a  spraying  force  pump,  will  purify  the 
buildings  and  destroy  all  germs  of  disease.  Be 
careful  to  inject  the  liquid  into  the  crevices  of 
the  floor,  on  the  yards  and  fences— in  fact  wher- 
ever hens  have  been. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Indexes.— We  now  have  on  hand  indexes  to 
volumes  1,  2,  3,  i,  5,  and  6.  Very  complete  and 
useful,  10  cents  each. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  they 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  them  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  they  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  ^four  in  une)  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  52.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventv-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  White  Leghorns 
(Stoddard),  Favorite  Album  to  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads, Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  Fisher's 
Grain  Tables,  Farmer's  Magazine  one  year, 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders  (Jacobs)  Management  of  Young 
Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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Forsyth's  Broivn  Leghorns. 

The  "Riverside  Poultry  Farm,"  owned  by  Mr. 
James  Forsyth,  Owego,  New  "York,  has  long 
"been  noted  for  its  Brown  Leghorns.  The  illus- 
tration is  of  "Alax"  and  mates,  score  ninety- 
,£ve  and  one-half ;  and  winners  at  Buffalo  and 


The  Fertilization  of  Eggs. 

Mr.  W.  Cook,  in  (English)  Fancier's  Gazette, 
says  that  this  s  a  study  which  has  been  but  lit- 
tle considered  in  England.  I  believe  that  we, 
as  poultry  keepers  and  breeders,  have  much  to 


be  laid  in  the  first  batch,  in  most  cases,  but  still, 
to  ensure  fertility  to  the  last  batch, a  second  visit 
should  be  allowed.  This  system  is  not  appli- 
cable to  other  poultry.or  to  the  small  wild  birds. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  few  of  my  experi- 
ments in  a  very  plain  manner.respecting  the  fer- 


'  Syracuse.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  won  at  nearly  all 
the  leading  shows,  at  the  recent  New  York 
Show,  he  winning  eight  first  prizes,  nine  second 
prizes,  and  four  grand  special  prizes.  Mr.  F. 
also  breeds  White  Wyandottes,  Houdans,  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  his  specialties  are 
the  beautiful  Brown  Leghorns,  and  he  wins 
-wherever  he  shows. 


RROWN  lE«HORSS-"AJAX"  AND  MATES. 
Winners  at  Buffalo  and  Syracuse.    From  J.  Forsyth,  Owego,  New  York. 
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learn  on  this  subject.  I  feel  that  I  have  myself, 
although  I  have  tried  many  experiments  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  fertility  of  eggs,  as  to  when 
or  how  fertilization  takes  place.  I  have  for 
some  time  past  intended  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  my  experience  in  this  branch,  and 
now  tlie  time  has  arrived  when  I  can  withhold 
it  no  longer. 

TURKEYS  BREEDING.1 

The  turkey  is  a  different  'bird  altogether  to 
the  pheasant  and  to  the  hen.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  turkey  cock,  by  one  visit  to  the 
hens  fertilizes  the  whole  of  the  eggs  which  will 


tilization  of  eggs.  Some  poultry-keepers  are 
of  fhe  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  the  eggs 
are  fertilized  at  one  time.  If  it  were  not  so 
many  of  them  would  be  unfertile,  as  the  hens 
stray  away  from  the  male  birds  during  the  day 
in  search  of  food.  Now,  suppose  that  a  hen 
who  has  never  before  been  with  a  male  bird  is 
put  in  a  run  with  a  cock  in  the  middle  of  the 
day — who  has  been  running  with  other  hens  all 
day  long.  Now,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
male  bird  will  at  once  pay  his  respects  to  her. 
If  we  pick  her  up  and  take  her  to  another  run 
altogether  where  there  is  no  other  male,  and  set 
Continued  on  Page  1S2. 
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ABOUT  HATCHING  WITH  INCUBA- 
TORS. 

We  have  received  several  letters  asking  about 
incubators,  and  we  refer  to  a  former  issue  of 
this  paper.  We  will  say  that  this  article  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  have  written  us  in  regard 
to  operating  incubators,  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  advise  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Among  the  inquiries  are  some  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Why  do  the  chicks  die  in  the  shell  on  the 
nineteenth  day  ?  Is  it  too  much  or  too  little 
heat,  or  the  lack  of  moisture  ? 

It  depends  upon  many  circumstances.  If  a 
pan  of  water  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ven- 
tilator, or  lower  part,  it  is  of  course  cooler  than 
the  air  in  the  egg  drawer.  To  remedy  this  in 
the  hot-water  incubator  we  would  suggest  that 
the  pans  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  ventilator, 
and  to  be  one  inch  deep,  filled  with  moist  sand 
(not  wet  sand)  and  raised  up  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  bottom  of  the  egg  drawer.  It  is  a  mistake, 
in  our  opinion,  to  suppose  that  there  is  always 
moisture  in  the  nest,  under  a  sitting  hen,  or 
that  it  comes  from  the  bottom.  A  hen  will  hatch 
in  the  dry  est  kind  of  a  place.  An  egg  wants  no 
moisture,  as  nature  provides  for  that.  But  the 
air  surrounding  the  eggs  must  be  supplied  with 
moisture,  or  it  will  take  it  from  the  eggs.  For 
that  reason  we  suggest  the  use  of  plenty  of  little 
wet  sponges  in  the  egg  drawer,  among  the  eggs 
in  preference  to  moisture  pans. 

Chicks  die  from  several  causes.  They  die 
when  the  heat  is  too  low  for  a  long  while,  and 
also  when  it  is  too  high.  The  heat  should  be  103 
degrees  throughout.  A  thermometer  without  a 
band  around  the  bulb,  records  the  heat  of  the 
air,  and  not  the  egg .  A  thermometer  with  the 
bulb  uncovered,  and  laid  on  a  fertile  egg,  will 
show  the  proper  heat,  for  during  incubation  the 
heat  of  the  hen  decreases  while  the  heat  in  the 
eggs  from  the  chicks  increases.  Chicks  die  in 
the  shell  also  because  their  parents  are  not  vig- 
orous, or  because  the  eggs  are  stale,  but  the 
usual  cause  is  too  much  or  too  little  heat  apd  too 
much  or  too  little  moisture.  When  there  is  too 
much  moisture  it  condenses  on  the  eggs,  and 
sometimes  on  the  coolest  part  of  the  egg  draw- 
er, but  no  harm  will  be  done  as  long  as  it  does 
not  condense  on  the  eggs,  and  therefore  we 
suggest  moist  sand  or  sponges  wet  with  water, 
instead  of  a  pan  of  water ;  but  the  moisture 
should  be  close  under  the  eggs.  No  sprinkling 
is  required  if  the  sponges  are  kept  in  little  cups 
of  water. 

Keeent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
the  eggs  '  should  be  turned  at  least  twice  a 
day,  and  if  possible  three  times,  and  the  oftener 
the  better.  This  has  been  proved  in  France 
and  in  this  country.  Eggs  should  not  be 
handled  too  much.  We 'know  of  a  party  who 
turned  his  eggs  by  hand,  without  gloves,  and 
with  poor  results,  but  secured  good  hatches 
when  he  used  gloves.  Eggs  under  a  hen  are 
never  handled  or  disturbed,  and  we  venture  to 
say  that  if  eggs  under  hens  were  shaken  and 
handled  as  they  are  in  the  incubator,  they  would 
not  be  credited  with  such  good  hatches.  The 
hen  turns  the  egg  also.  When  she  returns  to  the 
nest  she  piles  them  up  in  the  center,  spreads 
them  out,  and  rearranges  them.  It  is  also  sup- 
posed that  while  on  the  nest,  by  the  movement 
of  her  legs  and  body,  she  turns  them  somewhat 
very  frequently.  When  turning  them  let  it  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  Eggs  need  not  be 
turned  after  the  seventeenth  day,except  to  place 
the  "pipped"  sides  up  and  when  hatching  they 
must  be  undisturbed.  A  hen  never  leaves  the 
nest  after  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch.  She  sits 
very  close.  See  that  the  moisture  is  provided, 
and  then  shut  up  the  drawer.  Keep  the  curios- 
ity seekers  away.  Frequent  opening  of  the  egg 
drawer  at  time  of  hatching  kills  more  chicks  in 
the  shell  than  may  be  supposed.  The  chicks 
may  remain  in  the  drawer  after  they  are 
hatched  for  twelve  hours  if  necessary.  The 
usual  course  is  to  remove  them  in  the  morning 
if  dry,  and  at  night,  but  they  should  not  be  re- 


moved till, strong  and  vigorous,  when  they  may 
be  removed  at  any  time  if  too  many.  They  do 
not  interfere  with  the  eggs  that  are  about  to 
harch. 

To  test  a  thermometer  place  the  bulb  under 
the  wing  of  a  hen  close  to  the  body,  shutting 
the  wing  upon  it.  The  heat  should  be  104.  If 
the  thermometer  records  102  it  is  incorrect,  but 
may  be  used,  only  the  102  should  be  taken  as 
104.  That  is,  allow  two  degrees  for  its  variation. 
The  heat  is  the  same  under  a  hen  when  she  first 
begins  to  sit  as  under  one  not  setting. 

The  reason  why  eggs  do  not  hatch  out  on  the 
twenty-first  day  is  due  to  several  causes.  First, 
fresh  eggs  hatch  better  than  stale  ones.  Sec- 
ond, when  the  heat  has  not  been  kept  well  up 
the  time  will  be  extended.  If  kept  a  little  too 
high  the  chicks  die  in  the  shell .  If  kept  very 
low  they  die  in  the  shell.  If  they  lack  moisture, 
they  also  die,  especially  if  under  a  high  heat. 
For  instance,  suppose  it  requires,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, 1000  degrees  during  the  time  (aggre- 
gated), to  hatch  the  chicks.  If  they  receive 
fifty  degrees  a  day  they  will  come  out  on  the 
twentieth  day.  If  forty -five  degrees  a  day  they 
will  come  out  on  the  twenty-second  day.  If 
forty  degrees  a  day,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day, 
until  finally  the  heat  is  too  low  to  hatch  them 
out  at  all.  We  use  the  illustration  merely  as  ex- 
planatory. Eggs  will  not  start  at  less  than  102, 
but  the  heat  may  vary  afterwards.  To  keep 
them  above  101  and  not  over  104is  the  safest,  but 
as  near  103  as  possible  Is  best,  except  when 
hatching,  when  it  should  be  not  lower  than  102 
on  the  fertile  eggs.  Therefore,  as  we  stated, 
103  degrees  will  be  proper  for  the  whole  period. 
We  have  known  eggs  to  hatch  on  the  nineteenth 
day,  and  we  ha  ve  secured  good  results  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day.  An  incubator  kept  at  103 
on  the  average,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  the 
eggs  turned  often,  and  the  eggs  from  strong, 
vigorous  chicks,  zuill  hatch,  and  cannot  fail.  If 
failure  occurs  you  may  depend  upon  it  the  fault 
is  due  to  one  of  these  causes. 

We  admit  that  our  views  have  been  modified 
compared  with  some  advice  given  several  years 
ago,  but  experience  teaches,  and  corrects  errors. 
The  above  does  not  apply  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  incubator  only,  but  to  many  others. 
We  give  some  rules  below  which  may  be  useful 
Whenever  you  wish  to  ask  a  question  about  in- 
cubators look  over  these  :— 

RULES  FOR  HATCHING. 

1.  Hatching  chicks  with  incubator  is  a  winter 
pursuit. 

2.  The  hen  seldom  sits  in  winter,  hence  she 
and  the  incubator  do  not  conflict. 

3.  Eggs  in  winter  should  not  hatch  as  well  as 
eggs  under  hens  in  April. 

4.  Hens  that  lay  in  winter  cannot  produce  as 
fertile  eggs  at  tnat  time  as  in  the  spring,  for  the 
cold  season  prevents  exercise,  the  hens  become 
fat,  and  the  pullets  are  not  as  fully  matured, 
while  the  male,  if  he  has  a  frosted  comb,  suffers 
from  cold,  or  becomes  too  fat,  is  unserviceable. 

5.  Eggs  are  sometimes  chilled  in  winter.  When 
you  buy  them  you  take  many  chances. 

6.  Do  not  use  extra  large  eggs,  or  small  eggs. 
Have  all  eggs  of  normal  size,  and  of  perfect 
shape. 

7.  In  winter  the  hen  will  not  hatch  one-half  of 
her  eggs  nor  raise  one-third  of  her  chicks. 

8.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  watch  your  incubator. 
It  pays  as  well  to  keep  awake  all  night  to  watch 
a  hundred  chicks  hatch  out  as  it  does  to  keep 
awake  to  save  a  $5  calf  from  loss  when  it  is 
dropped,  and  the  chicks  are  worth  more  than 
the  calf. 

9.  No  incubator  has  Srains,  It  will  regulate, 
but  cannot  thin/,-. 

10.  When  chicks  die  in  the  shell  the  chances 
are  that  too  much  draught  of  air  came  over 
them.  When  a  hen  is  hatching  she  will  fight  if 
even  a  feather  is  lifted  from  her.  She  will  allow 
not  the  slightest  change  of  temperature,  and  she 
will  hatch  as  well  in  a  dry  place  as  in  a  moist 
location. 

11.  Dry, warm  nests  in  winter,  and  moistlnests 
in  summer,  is  an  old  proverb,  hence  the  mois- 


ture depends  on  the  season.  Less- is  required  in 
the  incubator  in  winter. 

12.  Thermometers  change.  A  thermometer 
may  be  correct  one  week  and  wrong  the  next. 
They  should  be  tested  frequently. 

13.  As  the  chicks  progress  in  the  eggs  they- 
give  off  heat,  hence  be  careful  of  the  lamp,  hot 
water,  or  whatever  the  source  of  heat  may  be. 

14.  Too  much  moisture  covers  the  egg  and  ex- 
cludes the  air  from  the  chicks  within  the  eggs. 

15.  No  currents  of  air  can  pass  through  an  in- 
cubator without  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture 
but  in  incubators  that  have  no  currents  but  lit- 
tle moisture  is  needed. 

16.  Do  not  labor  under  the  delusion  that  a 
young  chick  is  always  dying  in  the  shell  for  lack 
of  fresh  air,  and  that  it  must  have  as  much  as  as 
a  young  animal. 

17.  Do  not  take  out  the  chicks  until  you  be- 
lieve all  are  hatched.  Leave  the  chicks  in  the 
incubator.  If  you  take  them  out  the  heat  will 
suddenly  drop,  and  you  will  also  let  in  the  cold 
air  on  the  eggs.  Never  disturb  the  eggs  wlien 
chicks  are  hatching. 

18.  Test  your  incubator  with  moisture,  no- 
moisture,  plenty  of  air,  and  air  shut  off,  as  each 
incubator  may  differ  from  the  other. 

19.  Eggs  will  be  aired  sufficiently  when  the 
eggs  are  turned.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  cool 
them,'but  this  depends  on  circumstances. 

20.  If  the  chicks  do  not  hatch  out  by  the 
twenty-first  day  your  heat  was  too  low. 

21.  If  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch  on  the  eight- 
eenth day  your  heat  was  rather  high. 

22.  Do  not  put  eggs  in  at  different  periods  dur- 
ing the  hatch,  and  do  not  hatch  ducklings  and 
chicks  together. 

23.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  eggs  of  liens, 
ducks,  turkeys,  and  guineas,  as  regards  heat 
and  moisture. 

24.  Never  sprinkle  eggs.  It  lowers  the  heat 
instantly,  and  sometimes  kills  the  chicks  in  the 
shells. 

25.  If  the  incubator  shows  moisture  on  the 
glass  do  not  open  the  egg  drawer  until  it  is  dry. 
Cold  air  and  dampness  kills  the  chick,  the  heat 
being  lowered  by  rapid  evaporation. 

26.  The  reason  why  the  hen  that  steals  her 
nest  hatches  so  well  is  because  you  do  not  give 
her  all  sorts  of  eggs,  such  as  large  eggs,  small 
eggs,  and  eggs  from  old  hens  and  immature  pul- 
lets, such  as  you  put  in  the  incubator. 

27.  Kick  away  the  curious  visitor  just  when 
your  eggs  are  hatching. 

28.  Keep  the  incubator  in  a  place  of  moderate 
temperature.  A  window  on  one  side  will  make 
that  side  cooler  than  the  other. 

29.  Don't  expect  to  hatch  without  work.  The 
man  who  expects  to  get  chicks  by  trusting  tc- 
the  regulator  to  keep  the  heat  regular  does  not 
deserve  success.  Work  is  required  for  other 
stock  that  need  winter  care,  and  the  artificiaL 
hen  is  no  exception. 

30.  Begin  with  a  100-egg  incubator,  and  learn, 
before  you  try  a  larger  one. 

31.  No  matter  how  much  you  read,  experience 
will  be  the  best  teacher. 

32.  Have  your  incubator  warm  before  you  put. 
in  the  eggs. 

33.  A  child  cannot  manage  an  incubator,  all 
claims  to  the  contrary.  Incubators  are  not  toys.. 
Don't  turn  over  a  man's  work  to  a  boy. 

34.  Let  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  touch  a 
fertile  egg. 

HOW  TO  FEED  THE  CHICKS. 

If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  feeding  the 
chicks  send  for  the  forty  rules,  in  October,  1889r 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  get  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nut-shell.  Any  back  number  can  be  had  for 
five  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

THE  BEST  INCUBATOR. 

There  is  no  best.  We  have  tried  nearly  all, 
and  each  has  its  merits.  We  do  not  make  incu- 
bators for  sale.  We  endeavor,  however,  to  al- 
low no  incubator  advertised  in  our  columns  un- 
less we  believe  it  reliable.  Bear  in  mind,  you 
are  more  important  than  the  incubator,  as  intel- 
ligence is  a  prime  factor  in  the  matter. 
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An  Attack  on  Spongia. 

Dr.  J.H.  Orcutt,  State  Agricultural  College, 
Brookings,  S.  Dakota,  in  a  letter  below, 
ridicules  Spongia  by  showing  how  it  is  produced 
and  how  the  different  degrees  of  attenuation 
are  arrived  at.  As  the  Poultry  Keeper  aims 
only  to  give  facts  and  truth  Dr.  Orcutt's  letter 
deserves  a  place  here.  He  says: 

I  take  great  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  poultry  keepers.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  things  which  I  have  seen 
in  print,  for  some  time,  is  the  item  regarding 
"Spongia  15,"  found  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Keeper  for  July.  "Spongia"  is  sponge.  Spongia 
15  means  that  the  preparation  recommended  is 
1-1,000,000.01)0,000.000  part  sponge  and  the  re- 
mainder sugar  of  milk,  or  some  cheaper  sub- 
stance. It  is  prepared  as  follows:  One  grain 
of  sponge  is  nibbed  in  a  mortar  with  nine  grains 
of  sugar  of  milk,  to  make  spongia  !  One  grain 
of  this  is  rubbed  with  nine  more  grains  of  sugar 
of  milk  to  make  spongia,  and  so  on  to  the  fif- 
teenth. One  grain  of  spongia  contains  one- 
tenth  grain  of  the  sponge,  one  grain  of  spongia 
2  contains  one-hundredch  grain " of  the  sponge, 
and  so  on,  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  hav- 
ing as  many  ciphers  as  the  •  power"  to  which 
the  remedy  is  reduced.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
make  the  whole  of  one  grain  of  sponge  into 
spongia  15,  he  can  proceed  as  follows :  Rub  one 
grain  of  the  sponge  with  nine  grains  sugar  of 
milk, and  rub  these  ten  grains  with  ninety  grains 
susrar  of  milk.  Rub  this  with  900  grains  of  sugar 
of  milk  and  so  on  through  fifteen  rubbings. 
One  grain  of  sponge  will  make  1,000,000,000,000  - 
000  grains  or  more  than  7,142,857  tons,  of  spongia 
15.  In  the  article  referred  to  it  is  stated  that 
twelve  and  fifteen  pills  should  be  given  to  sev- 
eral hundred  chickens.  If  fifteen  pills  are 
given  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  chickens, 
each  gets  one-fifteenth  of  a  pill  for  eabh  dose. 
Each  little  pill  weighs  about  one-third  of  a 
grain,  so  that  each  chicken  will  get  one-forty- 
fifth  of  a  grain  of  the  spongia  15,  or  one  grain 
of  sponge  will  make  450,000,000.000,000  000  doses  of 
spongia  15.  If  a  "hen  man"  wishes  to  raise 
hens  enough  so  that  he  could  use  up  one  whole 
grain  of  sponge,  in  the  form  of  spongia  15,  by 
giving  each  hen  only  one  full  dose, as  prescribed, 
he  will  need,  if  he  keeps  one  hundred  hens  on 
each  acre  more  than  thirteen  thousand  worlds 
for  a  hen  pasture.  It  is  suspected  thatroupy 
hens,  when  well  cared  for,  will  sometimes  re- 
cover if  they  are  not  forced  to  swallow  such 
enormous  doses  of  such  a  powerful  remedy  as 
that  prescribed  in  the  article  referred  to  in  the 
July  Keeper.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  roupy 
hen  in  this  locality  so  do  not  wish  to  invest  in 
spongia  15. 

We  will  not  object  to  anything  Dr.  Orcutt  says 
in  the  above,  as  the  amount  required  to  make  a 
cure  is  of  no  consequence  provided  the  cure  is 
effected.  We  are  giving  evidences  that  the 
spongia  does  cure  the  roup,  and  it  is  so  simple, 
from  Dr.  Orcott's  letter,  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  to  try,  and  is  harmless.  Spongia  is  roasted 
sponge.  How  it  is  prepared  as  a  medicine,  we 
know  but  little,  and  no  doubt  the  Doctor  has 
thrown  light  on  it.  Here  is  a  letter  in  reply, 
from  Mr.  E.  P.  Anshutz,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
whom  we  submitted  Dr.  Orcutt's  letter,  in  order 
to  present  two  sides.  Mr  A.  says: 

Like  all  opponents  of  Homoeopathy,  Dr.  Orcutt 
demonstrates  in  his  communication  that  he  is 
most  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  subject  he 
writes  about.  This  ignorance  is  shown,  per- 
haps, without  an  exception,  by  all  writers 
against  the  law  ofsimi7£a,and  may  be  accounted 
lor  by  the  fact  that  when  a  man  gives  that  law 
an  unbiased  consideration  he  no  longer  cares  to 
assail  it.  If  any  one  will  look  up  Spongia  in  the 
American  Homozopathic  Pharmacopoeia,  he 
will  at  once  see  that  were  he  to  follow  Dr.  Or- 
cutt's directions  the  product  would  be  some- 
thing radically  and  totally  different  from  the 
spongia  prescribed  homceopathically,  and  hence 
the  paper  goes  totally  astray,  and  fights  a  man 
of  straw.  For  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  an 
Agricultural  college  to  make  so  gross  a  blunder 
is  something,  to  be  regretted.  Again,  he  has 
tangled  up  the  decimal  and  centesimal  scales  in 
a  manner  only  surpassed  by  the  way  Little  But- 
tercup "mixed  those  babies  up."  It  is  needless 
to  more  than  point  out  his  errors:  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  should  he  dispute  the  matter  the  Hom- 
oeopathic Pharmacopoeia  will  settle  it  without 
further  words. 

A  word  on  the  subject  of  the  small  close.  The 
arguments  of  those  who  oppose  and  ridicule  it. 
when  reduced  to  a  syllogism,  is  simply  this  and 
nothing  more,  "I  do  not  believe  in  the  small 
dose ;  what  I  do  not  believe  is  false ;  therefore, 
the  small  dose  is  a  bumbug."  It  is  not  reason- 
ing, of  course,  but  it  is  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  opponents  of  the  small  dose.  And 
right  here  looms  one  of  the  most  persistent  and 
grossest  errors  concerning  Homoeopathy, 
namely:  that  it  is  nothing  but  small  doses.  The 
law,  Similia.  says  nothing  of  the  dose,  save  that 
it  must  be  smaller  than  will  produce  the  similar 


symptoms  m  a  healthy  body.  Homoeopathic 
physicians  differ  widely  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  dose,  but  never  as  to  the  law  by  which  it  is 
administered. 

Spongia  may  be  had  in  mother  tincture  pel- 
lets.or  the  1st,  2nd,  3d  attenuations,  on  up  to  the 
30th,  bOth,  200th,  500th,  and  1000th  attenuations, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  experience.  The  3d  is 
most  commonly  used,  though  many  prefer  the 
higher. 

If  spongia  is  a  specific  for  roup  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  discuss  it  and  learn  more  regarding  it. 
Experience  teacher  "uhat"  and  "Ao?«,"  and  the 
better  method  is  to  try  it.  We  have  no  opinions 
to  express  in  the  above  discussion,  but  we  can 
safely  assert  that  to  those  to  whom  we  have 
suggested  it  the  reports  are  very  favorable  to 
spongia,  cases  that  were  stubborn  yielding  in  a 
short  time. 

Prejudice  and  Roup. 

As  we  predicted  in  our  last,  petty  jealousy 
has  opened  an  opposition  to  our  recommenda- 
tion of  spongia  as  a  remedy  for  roup,  and,  that, 
too,  by  persons  who  have  never  given  it  a  trial, 
and  who  strike  without  regard  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived.  If  spongia  cures  we  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  allopathic  or  homeopathic,  and  if 
it  is  of  no  value'  we  will  cheerfully  so  proclaim. 
So  far  evidence  is  in  its  favor.  The  Fanciers 
Journal,  in  alluding  to  the  criticism  of  an  inex- 
perienced allopath,  says: 

"The  Doctor  says  in  commenting  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  P.  H.  Jacobs  that  roup  can  be 
cured  by  giving  twenty  pellets  of  spongia.  fif- 
teen dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  and  allowing 
fowls  no  other  water  to  drink:  "Now  we  know 
a  thing  or  two  about  Homoeopathy,  and  we  know 
also  the  pathogenesis  of  its  spongia ;  but  that  it 
is  an  applicable  remedy  for  roup  is  unsafe  to  be- 
lieve. We  doubt  very  much  whether  Jacobs 
can  differentiate  between  roup,  catarrh, canker, 
bighead  and  diphtheria  iu  the  fowl  (fowls  may 
contract  the  latter  disease,  but  we  doubt  it),  vet 
in  all  these  spongia  fails  to  be  indicated.  In 
cases  of  malignant  roup  the  best  cure  is  "ampu- 
tation of  the  head,"  as  the  fellow  said,  but  the 
milder  cases  can  be  safely  treated  with  Laba- 
rague's  solution  diluted  in  water  used  as  a  wash, 
and  tincture  of  aconite,  twenty  drops  to  a  pint 
of  water  as  a  drink." 

Whether  Jacobs  can  "differentiate"  or  not  we 
leave  to  our  readers.  The  above  is  the  result  of 
allopathic  prejudice  on  the  part  of  one  claiming 
to  be  a  physician,  but  whose  ignorance  of  his 
subjects  has  been  exposed.  When  endeavoring 
to  denounce  a  cure  he  can  only  offer  "amputa- 
tion of  the  head,"  a  cure  well  known,  and  which 
is  not  being  discussed  by  those  owning  valuable 
birds.  But  with  all  his  prejudice  he  offers 
"twenty  drops  of  aconite  ma, pint  of  water," 
which  is  homeopathic. 

All  the  suggestions  given  of  Labarague's  solu. 
tion,  etc.,  have  appeared  in  poultry  journals  a 
thousand  times,  with  hundreds  of  other  reme- 
dies. But  spongia  is  yet  to  be  tried  to  a  greater 
extent.  The  article  further  says: 

"There  are  other  remedies  that  may  be  used, 
but  since  the  chief  success  lies  in  keeping  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  clean  with  antiseptic  washes, 
almost  any  reliable  disinfectant  will  answer. 
Probably  of  all  disinfectants,  or  antiseptics,  if 
you  choose,  the  very  best,  most  thorough 
and  probably  most  applicable  as  a  wash  for 
roup,  canker  and  diphtheria,  is  mercuric  chlor- 
ide (corrosive  sublimate),  three  grains  to  half  a 
pint  of  water;  but  since  this  is  a  violent  and 
very  dangerous  poison,  it  needs  to  be  used  in 
careful  and  knowing  hands." 

"There  are  other  remedies,"  he  says,  and  if  so 
the  "amputation  of  the  head"  recommendation 
should  have  been  omitted.  If  any  person  wishes 
to  sit  down  and  wash  out  the  mouth  of  a  dozen 
or  more  sick  fowls  they  are  welcome  to  such  ex- 
ercise. We  prefer  to  try  the  clean  method  of 
using  spongia,by  giving  it  in  the  drinking  water, 
The  writer  again  jumps  away  from  his  subject 
and  gives  the  following  astounding  informa- 
tion : 

"  "We  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  believe 
roup  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  i.  e.,  certain 
races  of  fowls  are  more  liable  to  it  by  inheri- 
tance. The  well-known  tend  ncy  of  games  and 
Hamburgs  to  roup  proves  that  their  constitution- 
al vigor  has  been  impaired  by  unnatural  condi- 
tions and  too  close  in-and-in  breeding.  Both 
these  breeds  when  allowed  unrestricted  liberty 
on  farms  seem  to  improve  greatly  in  respect 
to  hardiness." 

As  every  poultryman  knows  that  roup  is  a 
constitutional  disease,  the  above  belief  is  late. 


That  in-breeding  and  "unnatural  conditions" 
cause  the  games  to  be  attacked  is  untrue.  Leav- 
ing out  the  long-legged  show  room  dude  games, 
no  breed  is  bred  with  greater  freedom  and  less- 
in-breeding.  The  Pit  Game  is  bred  for  hardiness 
and  vigor,  or  it  would  not  be  what  its  name  im- 
plies.  Yet'it  is  subject  to  roup. 

Then  the  writer  goes  on  with  the  usual  oft-re- 
peated "warm  room,"  kerosene,  hot  water,  car- 
bolic acid,  etc.,  remedies,  which  are  thread-bare 
from  long  use. 

We  admit  that  we  know  very  little  in  regard 
to  spongia.  We  can  give  other  remedies  if  nec- 
essary, some  of  which  have  been  successful  in 
many  instances,  but  as  it  costs  so  little  to  try  the 
spongia,  its  use  free  from  handling  the  birds, 
and  it  being  so  harmless  to  persons  and  fowls, 
we  believe  it  wise  to  give  it  a  trial. 


How  Much  Feed? 

Here  is  the  question  of  how  much  feed  to  give, 
and  we  give  the  inquiry  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interested.  The  writer  says: 

If  you  have  a  mind  I  should- like  to  know  in 
your  next  issue  the  best  feed  for  fowls  for  egg 
production,  right  straight  along,  winter  and 
summer  and  morning  and  evening  feed  only. 
They  have  free  range  all  the  time.  Also  about 
the  quantity  for  fifty  fowls? 

To  show  how  difficult  this  question  is  let  us  ap- 
ply a  conversation  between  two  persons.ihus: 

Mr.  Jones—  How  much  feed  do  you  pive 
twelve  persons,  Mrs.  Jones? 

Mrs  Jones.— Why,  that  depends  on  their  ap- 
petites, and  whether  the  food  is  beef,  potatoes, 
bread,turnips,  fowl  or  fruit. 

Mr.  Jones— -Yes ;  but  how  many  potatoes  will 
they  eat? 

Mrs.  Jones— That  depends.  If  I  have  fruit 
Johnnie  eats  no  potatoes  at  all.  Some  days  he 
is  very  hungry,  and  eats  potatoes  greedily,  but 
at  other  times  he  cares  but  little  for  them. 

Mr.  Jones.— But  how  many  potatoes  will  you 
cook  to-day? 

Mrs.  Jones.— If  I  have  cabbage  I  win  cook  but 
few  potatoes.  Unless  I  know  how  hungrv  the 
members  of  the  family  may  be  I  can  make  no 
estimate. 

Mr.  Jones.— Well,  madam,  give  me  a  rough 
estimate  of  how  much  bread,  meat  potatoes, 
fruit,  etc.,  you  expect  to  cook  to-day,  or  every 
day? 

Mrs.  Jones.— Impossible.  A  meal  may  be  of  a 
kind  to  satisfy  all  to-day  and  be  rejected  tomor- 
row. Some  prefer  bread,  some  fruit,  some  veg- 
tables,  partaking  more  largely  according  topref- 
erences.  Appetites  differ,  and  the  younger 
members  eat  differently  from  you  and  I.  If'an 
estimate  could  be  made'  for  a  day  it  becomes 
difficult  to  do  so  for  a  week,  or  a  month.  I  can 
only  observe  the  members  ;of  the  family  daily 
and  endeavor  to  satisfy  them  according  to  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time.  You  ask  aa  impossi- 
bility, Mr.  Jones. 

In  reply  we  would  state  that  the  best  egg  food 
is  a  variety,  with  warm  quarters  in  winfer, 
plenty  of  exercise  and  strict  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  poultryman  to  regulate  and  manage 
properly.  No  one  can  say  how  much  food  to 
give  fifty  fowls.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of 
fowls,  their  appetites,  and  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.  We  will  say— five 
quarts  of  corn  daily— but  a  hundred  will  rise  up- 
and  find  fault  with  our  reply. 


Roup  Cured  by  Spongia. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rand,  Franklin,  Indiana,  who  was 
about  to  abandon  the  keeping  of  poultry,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  curing  roup,  writes  us  again, 
as  follows: 

"I  don't  know  but  it  will  be  in  place  to  say- 
something  more  of  the  Spongia.  When  I  last 
wrote  I  was  trying  it  on  a  rooster  that  had  the 
roup  for  six  months.  For  a  wonder  it  cured  him 
up.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this 
in  every  case.  You  know  I. wrote  you  several 
times  about  losing  my  young  chick's  with  the 
roup.  Well,  I  lost  three  lots— 150  in  all.  I  kept 
on  trying,  and,  after  using  the  Spongia,  I  have 
only  lost  a  few,  and  will  have  winter  frys  instead 
of  spring  frys. 

The  above  is  very  strong  evidence.  To  cure  a. 
bird  of  roup  that  was  afflicted  for  six  months  is 
something  remarkable,  and  in  the  face  of  such 
fact  we  cannot  avoid  suggesting  to  our  readers 
that  each  secure  a  vial  and  keep  it  always  on 
hand.  It  cures  almost  instantly  when  the  fowl 
is  choking,  as  is  similar  to  croup.  Homeopathic 
physicians  consider  it  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
croup  in  children. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A  Supposed  Remedy  for  Bowel  Trouble 
in  Chicks. 

CHARLES  C.  ROTCE,  HARTBORO.  PA. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Keeper,  a  corres- 
pondent recommends  as  a  preventative  of 
"bowel"'  trouble  in  brooder,  "to  place  moisture 
pans  beneath  each  hot-air  or  hot-water  (top 
aeat)  brooder."  as  I  understand  it. 

In  the  result,  after  a  fair  trial,  I  can  join  with 
•Dr.  Eclson  Smith. in  August  issue,  that  they  "got 
it  "  just  the  same. 

I  have  given  the  lime  water  also,  cut  with  no 
abetter  results,and  I  have  also  fed  boiled  rice. and 
.also  used  the  sole  remedy  of  the  homeopaths, 
china,  for  like  trouble  in  man,  all  these  in  a  se- 
ries of  three  or  four  years,  but  all  with  the 
same  dismal  failure  at  the  end.iucluding  the  use 
of  tincture  of  iron  and  carbolic  acid.  Food,  oh, 
yes;  I  changed  from  crushed  oats  to  crushed 
wheat,  fed  little  corn  -meal,  scaldeclbran,  char- 
coal, boiled  meat,  bread  and  milk— but  why 
enumerate  further.   We,  all  of  us,  are  in  the 
same  boat,  and  who  of  us  are  not  sadly  familiar 
■with  the  above  list?  As  the  good  editor,  you 
'  then  tell  us  "hereditary  weakness."    My  poor 
■  eight  hundred  chicks  came  from  all  points  of 
!  the  compass,  but  the  result  was  all  the  same. 
'  Yes.  I  clipped  their  little  wings  also. 

Have  I  found  a  remedy— the  remedy?  No,  I 

•  think  not,  but  for  months  I  have  been  dwelling 
-  on  the  results  of  much  poultry  literature,  per- 
sonal experience,  and  a  personal  visit  to  Ham- 
ilton ton,  N.  J.  After  all.  the  result  is  that 
•famous  saw  of  ventilation.  Don"t  scoff,  but 
treat  this  evidence  solely  as  a  basis  for  further 
trial  and  discussion. 

Last  December,  or  January— at  any  rate  while 
Mr.  Jacobs  was  happy  with  la  grippe.  I  visited 
"his  hot  water  system  of  brooding  chicks.  Now. 
:*as  I  proceed,  it  will  be  well  to  note  each  small 
.  fact.  The  day  was  the  coldest  of  the  winter  up 
to  that  date.  .The  wind  blew  terrimcally.  Mr. 
Jacobs'  house  is  one  of  the  ordinary  long  frame 
buildings.    If  I  remember  rightly,  the  boards 
jutside  were  not  sheathed  with  anything.but  in- 
side were,  at  the  rear  end,  most  exposed  to  the 
•wind,  while  the  sun  poured  into  each  brooder 
•an&  run  in  a  glory.  There  were  no  ventilators 
in  that  brooder  room  but  all  the  same,  the  air 
was  cool,  pure,  and  a  delight  to  inhale.  One 
shivered  with  cold  as  they  passed  along  the 
riong  aisle,  for  while  no  violent  draughts  were 
perceptible,  yet  the  cold  outside  air  penetrated 
through  the  cliinks  and  crevices  of  the  boards, 
.-affording  perfect  ventilation.  Under  the  brood- 

•  ers  the  atmosphere  was  hot,  while  that  in  the 
runs  was  mingled  with  sunshine,  hot  air  and 
cold  air.  The  clucks,  protected  on  all  four 
sides  by  board  sides  of  more  than  one  foot  in 

iheieht, Inhaled  a  delightful  atmosphere. 

"In  that  pen,"  said  our  editor,  are  ninety-four 

•  chicks  row  about  six  or  eight  weeks  of  age. 
Ninety-four  1  put  in  there  the  first  day,  and 

.  ninety-four  are  they  after  six  weeks." 

Tfegods!  Who  of  us  dare  hope  for  fifty,  yea. 
"thirty  per  cent,  after  tioo  weeks?  What  chirpy 
fellows  they  were.  No  droopy  feathers,  no 
sickly,  long'eurling  feathers  to  make  you  sick 

.  at  heart,  but  just  those  familiar  plump  bi.ids  we 
pee  following  a  staid  old  hen  in  May  and  June. 
There  were  other  pens,  and  these  w:ere  the  same 
~m  appearance.  But  the  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Tit  six  weeks  took  my  eye.  His  feed  was  just  the 
-same  as  we  all  use.  It  was  not  food  in  this  in- 
stance I  can  vouch,  nor  was  it  the  breed ;  no,  it 
was  plainly  constant  top  heatand  the  atmos- 
phere of  their  brooder  room. 

Later,  I  visited  another  breeder's  top-heat 
brooder  house.  It  was  over  a  hundred  feet 
long.  When  the  door  was  opened,  the  blast  of 
hot  air  can  only  be  compared  to  the  blast  of  a 
furnace.  Besides,  the  system  of  hot-water 
pines  beneath  the  brooders,  there  were  several 
stoves  going.  Yes,  there  were  chicks  in  the 
runs,  but  such  a  contrast  to  that  same  old 
"ninety-four!"  Some  were  gasping. some  were 
Qead,  some  were  naked,  some  had"bne  feather, 
and  some  had  plenty,  but  what  they  possessed 
were  as  thin  and  lifeless  as  one  "could  well 
chance  upon.  I  have  seen  mean  chicks.but  thnt 
brood  of  some  five  hundred  took  the  cake.  I 
observed  that  no  air  found  its  way  through  the 
well-protected  walls.  I  suggested  some  venti- 
lations, but  it  was  treated  with  mild  scorn,  and 
anecdotes  of  terrible  failures  by  other  breed- 
ers. Their  food  was  the  same  as"  Sir.  Jacobs'. 

Bear  in  mind  these  people  commence  to  hatch 
In  October,  and  cease  in  May.  The  chicks  never 
get  outside  of  the  house. 

On  my  return,  I  anticipated  building,  but  in- 
stead used  an  old  workshop,  but  did  not  com- 
mence to  hatch  until  April,  and  kept  on  hatch- 
ing until  July.  About  the  first  of  April  I  hatched 
out  thirty-five  chicks.  The  building  was  mostly 
wind  proof  on  the  north  side,  but  the  chicks  got 
a  generous  supply  from  other  portions,  though 
Lhere  was  no  direct  draught  overhead,  or  be- 
neath, or  anywhere,  just  as  in  Mr.  Jacobs'  case 
it  came  in  at  chinks,  cracks,  and  window 
frames.  The  brooders  were  hot,  but  the  chicks 

'  [these  thirty-five  first  hatched.)  appeared  to  en- 
jov  the  run  "with  its  sunshine  and  pure  air ; while 

i  the  one  foot  high  boards  ou  four  sides  of  the 


brooder  protected  them  from  any  draughts  that 
might  have  been  present  in  the  bouse.  I  raised 
ninety  per  cent,  of  these  thirty-five.  Thev  had 
excellent  plumage,  without  curls,  up  to  the 
eighth  week,  when  they  commenced  to  show 
signs  of  curling  and  other  well-known  points, 
when  I  hustled  those  chicks  out-doors.  Now 
the  first  four  weeks  the  temperature  outside 
was  quite  low.  If  I  remember  rightly,  no  case 
of  bowel  trouble  appeared  at  any  time  among 
this  thirty-five. 

The  last  of  April,  or  first  ot  May.  when  the 
weather  grew  warmer,  and  windows  were  up, 
and  the  heat  supply  sometimes  unmanageable, 
bowel  trouble  appeared  among  some  four  hun- 
dred chicks  of  one  week  of  age.  As  the  weather 
grew  warmer,  the  deatli  rates  increased  propor- 
tionately. Out  of  800  hatched  from  April,  when 
it  was  cold,  and  to  July,  hot,  I  have  raised  but 
150.  of  these  the  original  thirty -five  hatched  in 
chilly  April  are  prominent. 

If  this  goes  no  further,  do  not  try  to  hatch  in 
a  brooder  house  after  May,  or  the'last  of  April, 
its  "love's  labor  lost." 

Do  you  follow  the  drift  of  my  offerings  to  the 
fraternity  ?  No  insidious,  roof  windows,  roof 
ventilators,  window  ventilators,  but  something 
as  1  discovered  in  the  flimsy  construction  of  Mr. 
Jacobs'  house, whereby  cold  air  is  diffused  w  ith- 
out direct  currents.  Also,  I  produced  a  tem- 
perature inside  the  house,  during  the  day.  of 
sixty  degrees,  as  in  April,  while  beneath  the 
brooder  we  all  know  what  best  to  do. 

Now  I  ask  Mr.  Jacobs  to  recite  the  whole  win- 
ters result.  When,  and  at  what  time,  did  bowel 
trouble  appear,  if  it  did,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions, of  out-side  temperature,  what  propor- 
tion of  loss  he  sustained,  and  to  carefully  recall 
if  this  bane  of  the  poulterer,  did  or  did  hot  in- 
crease as  the  winter  or  spring  grew  milder  ? 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  to 
our  success,  and  it  behooves  us,  one  and  all,  to 
make  an  effort  to  solve  the  great  problem  re- 
garding a  remedy,  or  possible  remedy,  for  this 
difficulty  of  the  poulterer.  Now  that  hatching 
time  is  here,  note  these  facts,  and  follow  with 
your  experience.  I  trust  our  editor  will  recall 
all  the  conditions  as  above,  tending  to  ray  the- 
ory and  consequent  deductions.  This  matter 
appeals  solely  to  artificial  chicken  raising  be- 
neath top  heaters,  inside  of  brooder  houses, 
from  October  till  May. 

My  personal  experience  of  150  fowls  from  800 
chicks  hatched  has  but  little  bearing  on  the 
above,  save  illustrating  my  theory,  that  the 
thirty-five  hatched  in  April,  when  "the  outside 
temperature  was  low,  the  maximum  loss  oc- 
curred in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  In  your 
September  issue  Mr.  Edwards  fails  to  say  at 
ichat  season  of  the  year  it  was  when  he  experi- 
mented ou  the  123  chicks.  Iam  led  to  think  it 
was  in  May.  Since  the  first  of  this  article  was 
written,  I  have  ascertained  from  several  sources 
that  "bowel"  disease  asserted  itself  first  in 
May,  save  in  such  cases  where  the  heat  supply 
beneath  the  brooder  was  not  properly  regulated 
with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  brooder 
room. 

As  to  the  proper  material  for  covering  the 
floor  and  run  of  a  brooder,  let  me  suggest  the 
trial  of  bran.  I  have  used  gravel,  also  sawdust, 
and  earth,  and  also  sods,  but  prefer  wheat  bran, 
]  which  should  be  removed  not  less  than  twice  a 
week,  and  sifted.  I  find  the  youngsters  as  soon 
as  put  in  the  runs  find  some  small  particles  in  it 
to  peek  at,  and  if  it  does  happen  to  cling  to 
their  feet,  and  also  to  their  food,  it  is  only  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  said  food,  and  while  "tend- 
ing in  a  measure  as  a  laxative,  it  is  not  as  dele- 
tereous  as  gravel.  Mr.  Edwards  tells  of  the  use 
of  coal  ashes,  but  whether  sifted  coarse,  or  fine 
dust,  he  does  not  state.  The  bran  certainly  has 
the  merit  of  cleanliness  over  the  majority  in  the 
above  list. 

[In  an  article  elsewhere  we  endeavor  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  Mr.  Royee  regarding  our 
chicks  in  the  brooder. — Ed.] 


you  have  sent  two.three,  or  probablv  six  appeals 
simultaneously  to  this  one  man,  and  what  is  the 
result.  Suppose  he  has  concluded  to  purchase 
a  trio  of  fowls,  and  pays  you  fifteen  dollars  for 
them.  The  advertisement  in  the  one  single 
Journal  would  have  done  the  work,  and  vou 
have  thrown  your  money  away  in  all  the  other 
cases.  A  great  many  fanciers  take  as  high  as 
five,  ten  and  twenty  poultry  Journals,  and 
therefore  you  are  just  losing  vour  money  in 
putting  an  advertisement  in  all  of  them.  Of 
course  there  are  a  few  Journals  not  included  in 
this.  One  or  two  claim  a  large  foreign  sub- 
scription. Some  claims  a  Western  fiehl.  some 
Southern,  and  some  Eastern.  You  alone  are  the 
Judge,  and  the  best  way  is  to  try  it  for  vourself, 
and  then  you  will  know.  I  have"  in  my  mind  a 
certain  Eastern  Journal  that  claims  to'coverthe 
whole  poultry  fraternity.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  can  say  one  thing  and 
that  is,  it  is  a  "Jim  Dandy"  medium  as  far  as  I 
have  tried  it.  I  placed  an  advertisement  in  a 
certain  Eastern  Journal,  of  seven  lines,  costing 
fifty  cents  and  sold  exactly  fifty  cents  worth  of 
goods,  and  placed  one  of  'five  lines  in  another, 
that  I  have  spoken  of,  costing  $1.00,  and  sold 
over  $20,  through  this  one  insertion.  Why  is 
there  so  much  difference.  This  is  certainly  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  poul- 
try fraternity.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  thrown 
away  every  year  by  not  know  ing  how  to  spend 

j  it  judiciously.  Think  this  matter  over  more 
carefully  and  act  accordingly.  Of  course  every 

'  paper  w  ill  take  your  money  i'f  you  will  offer  it  to 
them,  but  it  is  to  your  interest  to  place  it  where 
it  will  do  you  the  most  good.  Can  I  hear  from 
others  on  this  subject?  Dun"t  be  afraid  to  speak 
out. 

[The  trouble  is  that  many  suppose  it  cheap  to 
pay  two  or  three  cents  a  line  and  do  no  business. 
One  can  easily  judge  of  the  value  of  a  paper  by 
the  value  it  puts  on  itself.  Papers  with  respect- 
able circulations  cannot  afford  to  fill  up  their 
pages  at  rates  that  entail  a  loss.— Ed.] 


A  Short  Chapter  on  Advertising. 

F.  H.  PETTS,  WARSAW,  MO. 

The  science  of  advertising  correctly  has  been 
very  thoroughly  discussed,  and  but  little  more 
can  be  well  said ;  however,  a  few  lines  in  a  good 
cause  is  never  out  of  place.  An  advertisement, 
to  be  of  benefit,  must  be  well  written,  attrac- 
tive, and  to  the  point.  Don't  try  to  give  too 
much  explanation  in  a  small  space,  and  last  but 
not  least,  place  it  in  a  Journal  that  will  do  you 
good ;  don't  take  anybodies  word  for  it,  test  it 
yourself:  who  but  yourself  can  tell  whether  or 
not  it  will  pay  you  to  place  an  advertisement 
in  any  certain  Journal.  Most  of  the  poultry 
papers  of  this  country  all  cover  the  same  terri- 
tory. Suppose  you  place  your  advertisement  in 
a  paper  published  in  Chicago.  The  advertise- 
ment is  read  by  Mr.  A.,  who  lives  in  Iowa.  You 
are  persuaded'to  insert  the  same,  or  a  similar 
one  in  a  paper  published  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  A.,  of  Iowa,also  takes  this  same  Jour- 
nal. He  sees  your  advertisement  the  second 
time.  Do  you  suppose  he  will  be  any  more  liable 
to  buy  after  reading  your  advertisement  in  two, 
three,  or  six  papers,  than  if  he  saw  it  only  in  the 
one.  Of  course  not,  for  it  is  not  the  number  of 
.journals  he  reads  it  in,  but  it  is  the  number  of 
times  he  reads  it  iu  any  one  of  them,  therefore 


White  Fowls  and  Hawks. 

S.  ADAMS,  GABRIELLA,  FLA. 

Glad  to  find  that  you  agree  with  me  in  the 
suitability  of  crossing  white  Leghorns  with 
White  Games.  Your  suggestion  of  Indian 
in  place  of  White  Games  may  be  the  best  for 
some  reasons,  but  would  be  entirely  inadvisa- 
ble in  my  case,  as  I  desire  to  breed  only  a  pure 
white  fowl ;  a  solid  white.  I  do  not  fancy  dark 
fowls  or  mixtures.  Besides,  it  is  too"  much 
trouble  to  keep  the  mixed  colors  running  ex- 
actly true  to  a  feather.  Another  thing:  hawks 
trouble  white  fowls  less  than  they  do  colored. 
It  maybe  because  the  birds  on  which  the  hawks 
nattii  ally  prey  are  colored.  I  know,  from  my 
own  experience,  that  my  neighbors  who  keep 
mongrel  breeds  are  much  more  troubled  by 
hawks  than  I  am  .  I  have  carefully  looked  over  the 
•  ads"  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  a  number  of 
other  poultry  journals  but  I  see  no  mention  of 
White  Games.  \\  hy  is  this?  Are  they  a  rara 
avis,  or  are  they  unpopular  and  inferior  to  other 
Gaines?  If  crossed  with  Game,  what  w  ould  be 
the  effect  upon  the  comb  of  the  Leghom?Myex- 
perieuce  leads  me  to  think  that  those  with  very- 
large  lopping,  single  combs  are  the  best  layers. 
I  find  the  Poultry  Keeper  brim  full  of  good 
things;  in  sact.it  is  invaluable  to  everyone 
raising  or  keeping  poultry. 

[White  Games  are  rare;  the  cross  mentioned 
is  a  good  one— Ed.] 


Moisture  and  Thunder  Storms. 

A.  E.  BROWX,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  Y. 

I  want  to  get  as  many  interested  in  your  paper 
as  possible,  simply  because  it  is  worthy.  In  my 
estimation  it  "wipes  them  all  up."  and  I  have 
taken  a  creat  many  poultry  journals,  and  try  to 
use  goodTjudgment  about  the  same.  I  wish  to 
tell  you  a  little  of  my  experience  in  regard  to 
hatching  without  moisture,  also  during'a  num- 
ber of  heavy  thunder  storms.  On  August  6th, 
1890, 1  started  tw  o  hens  w  ith  thirty-five  eegsi 
that  is  under  both.  On  the  25th,  I  had  thirty- 
two  of  the  finest,  also  the  strongest  young  chicks 
that  I  have  hatched  this  season.  Blow  tin  a 
hens  were  set  in  my  barn,  on  a  board  floor,  per- 
fectly dry.  and  not"allowed  to  go  outside  at  all 
during  the  period  of  incubation.  We  a^o  ex- 
perienced some  very  heavy  thunder  storms  d  :  - 
ing  the  time,  and  it  "looks  as  though  it  is  not 
really  necessary  to  use  moisture,  nor  does  it 
seem  that  thunder  will  affect  eggs  during  incu- 
bation, as  thirty-two  of  the  thirty-five  eggs  v.  e 
fertile  and  hatched,  the  remaining  three  being 
infertile.  Th.s  only  goes  to  show  "what  a  little 
experimenting  will" teach  one,  as  experience  is 
the  best  teacher.  Let  others  try  and  then  there 
will  not  be  so  many  questions  asked .  Before  I 
close  I  wish  to  tell"  you  of  a  little  of  my  hard 
luck  this  season.  Earl  v  on  Sunday  morning,  of 
August  31st,  a  large  do'gbroke  into  my  yard  and 
killed  sixty-six  of  the  choicest  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth 'Rocks,  also  a  very  fine  lot  of  Black 
La'ngshan  and  some  Pekin  Ducks.  Almost 
enough  to  discourage  afellow,but  I  don't  think 
I  will  be  the  one. 


1890. 
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The  "Weazel  Kicker"  on  Bacteria. 


BY  JOHNv  SR. 

If  you  should  ever  in  your  wanderings  happen 
along,  in,  or  near  Hustleton,  and  ask  any  one 
who  was  its  most  popular  citizen,  they  would 
tell  you,  with  a  sweeping  assertion,  without  a 
moments  hesitation,  Augustus  Rudolph  Sap- 
sucker.  Everybody  in  this  region, man,  woman, 
or  child,  for  miles  .around, knows  Gus ;  the  gifted 
vivacious,  pencil-pusher  of  the  Hustleton  Daily 
Weasel  Ketchev,  and  know  that  he  is  no  paper 
skinecl  pumpkin,  with  weeds  in  his  hair.  He  is 
a  hustler  (to  don  a  threadbare  expression)  three 
ply  and  natural  colors,  from  the  center  pole  of 
Hustleton,  one  who  never  sits  back,  or  skips  a 
cog  and  what  we,  the  benighted  filmyeyed  read- 
ers of  said  'Ketcliev'  would  do  without  him 
would  be  hard  to  say.  He  wildcats  around  con- 
tinually between  meals  with  a  rabbit's  foot  in 
his  vest  pocket,  and  being  one  of  the  observing 
kind.— a  double-decker  with  rainbow  tinted 
headlights,  and  also  one  of  those  sort  who  think 
it  better  to  wear  out,  than  rust  out,  he  rakes  up 
and  stores  away  for  our  benefit  tons  of  interest- 
ing poultry  pickings,  and  whenever  he  gets  lop- 
sided, or  top  heavy,  he  comes  before  the  public 
wilh  a  salvation  army  smile  in  his  hand  and 
regales  the  readers  of  the  Ketcher  with  some 
tall  chicken  hints  and  helps. 

He  takes  this  way  to  poke  his  head  out,  and 
get  his  name  in  the"  papers,  and  be  talked  about, 
rather  than  dole  it  out,  in  broken  doses  to  his 
own  family  circle. 

He  puts  in  some  good  ideas,  however,  which 
are  as  exhilarating  as  a  week  of  sunshine  and 
feels  at  home  any  where.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
Ketcher  he  floats  off  airily  in  his  imagination, 
and  a  few  other  accoutrements  which  he  picked 
up  that  were  lying  around  loose,  and  gives  us  a 
pleasing  view  of  his  random  observations,  that 
he  acquired  on  the  wing,  mixed  up  with  his  own 
opinion  that  he  reaped  with  a  sickle  feather. 
He  says  that  if  the  weedy  chunks  of  baled  hay. 
would  make  the  poultry  industry  a  howling  suc- 
cess, they  will  have  to  take  off  their  Sunday 
trousers  and  violet-tinted  goggles,  and  don  the 
hickory  bark  overalls/with  the  paw-paw  throat 
latch,  and  get  down  a  few  pegs,  and  buckle  into 
it,  and  pay  more  a  tention,  and  keep  a  straight 
beveleged  eye  on  the  little  things,  watch  which 
way  the  cat  is  going  to  jumpas  it  were,  and  plant 
and  raise  more  of  the  paying  products,  (poultry 
supplies  he  means  I  reckon)  such  as  chicken 
cholera,  microbes,  and  bacteria,  which  gives 
good  returns,  and  shows  more  game  for  the 
least  time,  and  money,  and  labor,  of  any  crop 
that  I  know  of ,  pays  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  hens,  it  will  grow  on  any  soil,  as  bright  and 
active  as  a  colt,  can  tell  a  chicken  from  a  churn, 
blind-folded  can  walk  alone,  in  fact  will  hatch 
out  walking,  and  put  on  its  pants  right 
side  up  with  care  and  knock  down, 
and  drag  out,  and  walk  over  half  an 
acre  of  poultry  plants,  with  its  hands  tied, 
and  a  stone  bruise  on  its  heel,  and  one  foot  in  a 
sling,  before  it  gets  its  eyes  open  or  its  name  in, 
will  blossom,  and  hair  out,  and  run  to  seed,  and 
be  ready  for  the  reaper,  in  less  than  a  week 
from  planting,  on  soil  too  thin  to  walk  on,  and 
too  poor  to  sprout  beans.  And  anv  one  can  raise 
enough  for  home  consumption,  e'ven  a  novice, 
that  has  been  picked  when  green,  or  in  the  milk, 
with  just  a  goose  quill  full  of  intelligence,  can 
raise,  with  no  exertion  whatever,  big  muscular 
forty-horse  power  cholera  bacteria  that  would 
bark  at  the  buffalo.  And  all  the  feathered 
tribes,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  just  dote  on  it, 
and  rejoice  over  it,  will  kill  the' fatted  hen,  or 
pine  away  and  die  for  the  love  of  it,  will  go  out 
of  their  way  to  caress  and  encircle  it.in  a  loving 
"never-let-go,  hang  on  till  death  do  us  part" 
embrace,  or  cut  from  "with  all  your  faults  I  love 
you  still"  pattern.  For  the  general  crop,  or  the 
crop  in  general,  choose  dark  green  spores  that 
were  white-capped,  and  hand-picked  the  year 
previous,  (light  green  will  do  in  a  pinch),  with 
cast-iron  seed-pods,  rough,  shaggy  looking 
hangs,  pale  yellowish  snout,  and  a  big  blue  John 
taproot,  dark  turkey  red  spores,  bordered  with 
chenille  trimming,  of  a  lighter  hue,  smooth 
straight  bangs,  with  a  nose  filigree,  and  little  or 
no  tap-root,  with  a  cracked  seed  vessel,  are  not 
worth  fooling  with. 

Sow  broadcast  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  cover 
a  few  inches  deep  with  poultry  droppings,  (drop- 
Pings  are  the  scales  that  drops  from  the  fowls 
legs  during  the  night,  hence  the  name)  and  sec- 
ond story  sand.  Water  the  seed  bed  daily  with 
chicken  foot  jam,  to  irrigate  twice  a  day  with 
middle  aged  dishwater,  that  can  stand  up  and 
comb  its  hair,  and  has  a  curl  on  the  end  of  its 
nose,  will  do  just  as  well.  If  it  is  the  last'  wish 
of  your  heart,  when  vou  retire  at  night,  and 
your  first  thoughts  when  you  arise  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  raise  sixteen-in-a-pod  cholera  germs, that 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  mention  in  your  will, 
never  under  any  circumstances  forget  or  post- 
pone till  a  more  convenient  time.tolrrieate  with 
the  jam  or  dishwater. 

When  the  little  bacteria  begins  to  tear  around 
and  chase  the  chickens  around  the  sheep  shed 
with  a  pruning  hook,  making  them  wish  they 
were  far  away  back  to  their  native  heath,  a  rak- 
ing among  the  hale  seed,  thin  out  and  plant 
in  trenches,  all  you  do  not  wish  for  market,  or 
immediate  use,  six  feet  apart,  two  feet  in  the 
trench.  Bear  in  mind,  if  it  will  hold  it  up  that 
to  raise  big  seedtick  cholera  bacteria  that  is  not 


afraid  to  show  its  teeth  to  the  wagon  hounds, 
the  seed  tubers  should  invariable  be  preserved 
by  chaining  them  down  in  trenches,  near  the 
poultry  house,  or  within  speaking  distance  of 
the  chickens  "I  left  behind  me,"  whose  affec- 
tions are  looking  toward  the  spot  where  the 
white  "pilgrim  lay,"  with  a  "come  love,  come" 
sort  o'way. 
No  poetry  intended,  or  thought  of. 


How  Much  to  Feed. 


E.  S.  HEWITT,  ALBANY,  WIS. 

The  question  of  "How  much  to  feed,"  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  great  questions  that  trouble  the 
poultry  world  to-day.  Perhaps  my  success  with 
eggs  and  good  health  of  my  birds,  due  to  my 
manner  of  care  and  feeding  will  help  a  little  in 
answering  the  many,  who  so  often  ask  you, 
"How  much  shall  I  feed  ?"  It  is  useless  to  ask 
breeders,  as  they  seem  to  know  or  care  nothing 
about  it.  It  seems  hard  to  make  people  under- 
stand that  each  breed  requires  different  feed,  as 
also  do  fowls  of  different  ages.  Let  me  give  you 
my  management  of  ten  Polish  hens,  two  years 
old.  First  the  house  is  8x16  feet,  seven  feet 
high,  lined  with  tar  paper.  The  floor  is  one 
foot,  of  clean  sand,  and  over  this,  at  all  times,  is 
cut  straw,  one  foot  deep.  The  yard  is  sixty -four 
feet  long  a"nd  sixteen  feet  wide,  the  fence  being 
made  of  four  feet  lath,nailed  to  four-inch  strips. 
One  half  the  yard  is  full  of  hazle-brush;  the 
other  half  has  a  covering,  one  foot  deep,  of  cut 
straw.  I  feed  as  follows:  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing one  quart  of  wheat-bran,  made  into  a  mush, 
with  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  this  is 
about  all  they  will  eat,  but  I  give  more  if  they 
will  eat  it,  fed  in  tin  pans,  and  as  soon  as  each 
hen  has  eaten  all  she  will  the  pans  are  taken  to 
the  next  pen.  Then  scatter  over  the  straw,  in 
the  yard,  (and  in  the  house  in  wet  weather)  ten 
tablespoonfuls  of  equal  parts  of  grain,  composed 
of  corn,  cracked  the  size  of  wheat,  whole  oats 
and  rye  or  barley.two  tablespoonfuls  ofipounded 
glass  and  crockery,  (about  the  size  of  wheat), 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  pounded  charcoal,  (the 
size  of  corn),  and  give  one  pound  of  lean  me"at. 
chopped  fine,  once  a  week,  and  plenty  of  clean 
water.  Everything  except  bran  mash  and  water 
is  scattered  in  the  straw.  Straw  is  changed 
each  month.  No  green  food  of  any  kind.  This 
has  been  their  feed  for  six  months,  without 
variety,  and  their  egg  record  is  seven  eggs  per 
day. 

[Anything  Mr.  Hewitt  tells  our  readers  is  al- 
ways good.  We  have  a  brooder  of  his,  the  cuts 
of  which  are  being  made.— Ed.] 


One  Male  with  Forty  Hens. 

DR.  W.  R.  SANDERS,  DERRY,  N.  H. 

I  have  read,  at  different  times,  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  the  number  of  hens  to  be  kept 
with  one  cock,  to  insure  fertile  eggs.  Now,  I 
claim  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  cock. 
Of  course,  if  he  is  full  of  vigor,  and  activity  as 
well  as  being  in  perfect  health,  he  will  attend  to 
more  hens  than  if  he  were  in  a  more  debilitated 
state. 

Last  winter  I  kept  one  pure-bred  Brown  Leg- 
horn cock, and  thirty  hens,  mixed  breeds,  arid 
my  eggs  never  hatched  better.  (I  have  no  eggs 
or  stock  for  sale,  when  I  do  have  you  will  get 
my  ad.)  I  set  seventy-five  eggs,  tes'.ed  out  six. 
arid  hatched  sixty-six  chicks  from  the  69  eggs 
left,and  a  neiglib'or.to  whom  I  sold  a  Brown  Le"g 
horn  cock,  kept  40  liens  with  him, and  he  sold  a 
number  of  settings,  and  they  averaged  ten  to 
twelve  chicks  per  clutch  of  thirteen  eggs.  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  poultry,  and  have  kept  some 
thirty  hens  for  the  past  three  years,  and  have 
only  lost  one,  and  she  died  in  a  peculiar  way. 
She  was  a  large  Plymouth  Rock,  a  fine  one,  too. 
I  saw  her  contentedly  dusting  herself  at  ten 
o'clock  a.  m.  I  went  into  the  house,  and  re- 
turned to  the  yard  in  about  twenty  minutes, and 
saw  her  lying  on  her  side  dead.  I  opened  her 
and  found  a  large  clot  of  blood  over  her  heart. 
She  had  evidently  burst  a  blood  vessel  and  bled 
to  death.  She  was  not  fat ;  just  in  good  condi- 
tion and  laying.  . 

I  have  had  a  number  of  poultry  journals,  but 
like  the  Poultry  Keeper  best  of  all,  and  al- 
ways read  it  through  twice.  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  Bro.  Jacobs  on  all  things,  but  I  think  more 
of  his  opinion  than  of  anyone  else.  A  man  told 
me  the  other  day  they  called  Jacobs  the 
"kicker."  I  answered  him  that  I  knew  it,  but 
he  generally  kicked  around  on  top,  and  so  he 
does. 


Vermin. 


E.  G.  CORNEAU,  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Permit  me  to  use  a  small  space  in  your  valu- 
able paper  to  the  interest  of  your  subscribers  on 
the  above  subject.  Many  articles  have  appeared 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper  from  parties  who 
claim  to  know  by  experience,  telling  us  how  to 
rid  our  poultry  houses  of  vermin.  Let  me  say  to 
all  concernedthat  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  lice 
is  never  to  have  them  about  your  buildings,  for 
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when  once  they  obtain  possession  there  is  noth- 
ing that  will  permanently  remove  them  but  to 
burn  down  the  buildings,  and  then  start  new 
again,  and  adopt  my  "ounce  of  preventive" 
which  is  as  follows: 

In  May,  1887, 1  built  one  of  the  most  complete  - 
and  convenient  poultry  houses  in  this  section.. 
It  has  all  the  accommodations  that  a 
hen  could  wish  for.  My  neighbors  say 
that  all  that  is  lacking  are  the  curtains 
and  screens.  As  soon  as  the  building  was- 
ready  for  use,  I  covered  the  floor  of  each  neiv 
with  about  an  inch  of  lime  and  fine  gravel,  con- 
taining considerable  dust.  Grain  was  scattered- 
into  this,  and  the  fowls  made  to  scratch,  and 
their  scratching  from  day  to  day  stirs  up  a  fine 
white  dust,  which  settles  over  every  inch  of  •" 
wood  and  wire  work  in  the  building,  from  roof 
to  floor,  having  the  appearance  of  white-wash , 
finish.  No  white-wash,  however,  has  been  used 
to  date.  The  nests  are  permanent,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  tops  of  them,  made  of  narrow 
lumber,  can  be  covered  with  the  lime  and  sand,., 
which  is  also  stirred  up  by  the  fowls,  and  the 
dust  falls  through  the  crevices  between  the- 
boards,  so  that  the  straw  in  the  nests  is  full  ot" 
dust  all  the  time.  Also,  in  front  of  each  win- 
dow, on  the  floor,  a  box  4x3  feet  is  formed  witb. 
6-inch  lumber,  which  is  kept  full  of  sifted  coai: 
ashes,  thereby  providing  a  dust  bath  for  the- 
fowls  in  the  sunshine,  these  sittings  also  con- 
taining sufficient  grit  for  all  practical  purposes. - 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  louse  in  the 
building,  and  would  be  willing  to  wager  a  dollar- 
for  every  one  found  there.  Dust  is  death  to  lice 
and  the  only  sure  preventive,  and  as  we  all. 
know,  it  is  the  only  means  provided  by  nature 
for  fowls  to  cleanse  themselves  of  the  pests- 
Kerosene  baths,  lard  and  sulphur  are  not  found 
by  the  road  side,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  dust 
is  found  there,  and  you  will  find  the  hen  there- 
also.  I  trust  I  have  not  exhausted  the  privilege- 
kindly  afforded  your  subscribers  to  impart  in- 
formation through  the  medium  of  your  paper.. 


Removing  Broken  Eggs. 

MARY  M.  ATKINSON,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  find  myself  in  the  Sep- 
tember nnmber  of  3rour  paper.  "Had  I  thought 
to  be  shown  up  publicly  I  believe  that  I  should- 
have  spread  my  wings  for  the  occasion.    I  will 
say  that  myself  and  husband  are  more  than  ever- 
convinced  that,  with  patience  and  proper  care, 
and  feeding,  there  is  money  in  the  poultry  Jmsi- 
ness,  and  more  particularly  by  incubation,  asV 
we  can  get  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  every  hatch, . 
buying  eggs  in  our  suburbs.    We  have  cured 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cases  of  roup  with 
coal  oil.  One  of  my  finest  White  Wvandottes 
was  sick.  I  could  not  tell  what  the  matter  was. . 
After  coal  oil,  cayenne  pepper,  and  divers 
other  remedies,  I  gave  her  an  improved  com- 
pound cathartic  pill,  and  in  two  days  she  was  ■ 
all  right.  We  do  not  have  lice  among  our  fowls, , 
and  we  have  never  had  a  case  of  gapes,  diar- 
rhoea, or  cholera.  We  had  a  "sport,"  a  barred ; 
Plymouth  Rock  from  a  White  Plymouth  Rock- 
egg,  also  a  top-knot  to  a  Wyandotte.  I  want  tc  • 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poultry  raising  f rater- - 
nity,  that  a  neighbor  of  mine  saved  a  hen  witfa 
an  "egg  broken  in  her  by  simply  extending  Berr 
finger  a.  times  until  all  the  she'll  was  removed;, 
and  bathing  the  parts  with  warm  water,,  and-- 
using  injection  of  tepid  water,  one  pint  with  six 
drogs  of  carbolic  acid,  and  letting  her  ran  out 
in  the  yard.  As  it  was  a  successful  experiment, 
I  think  it  worth  knowing. 


Amount  of  Poultry  Represented  by  are 
Acre'of  Corn. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  some  farmers  that  the 
corn  which  produces  a  dozen  eggs  is  equiva- 
lent, in  the  fattening  of  poultry,  to  a  pound  of 
flesh.  But  this  calculation  is  evidently  too  low.. 
Others  have  found,  on  a  comparative  estimate 
of  beef  and  poultry,  that  the  latter  if  produced: 
from  a  less  relative  amount  of  grain,  than  the 
former,  making  six  pounds  fed  to  poultry  equiv- 
alent to  seven  pounds  fed  to  cattle.  Assuming- 
then,  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  data,  that 
six  pounds  of  corn  will  produce  a  pound  of 
poultry,  we  have  1,000  pounds  ofthelat-er  as 
the  product  of  an  acre  of  this  grain. — Central 
Baptist. 


Broody  Hens, 


A  Western  paper,  not  now  known  to  us,  con  - 
tains  the  following  ad  vice : 

Don't  have  any  broody  hens  about.  "Break 
them  up"  at  once.   They  will  go  over  the  moult-  ■ 
ing  season  in  better  shape, if  nothing  more. 

We  believe  it  better  to  allow  all  broody  hens  • 
to  sit  a  week  or  ten  days  before  "breaking  them  . 
up,"  as  they  will  then  be  in  better  condition  for 
laying.  We  doubt  if  a  moulting  hen  ever  be- 
comes broody,  as  hens,  when  moulting,  will  note; 
impose  upon  themselves  the  task  of  hatching.; 
and  raising  a  brood. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  he  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultkt 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


A  Little  Boy's  Experience.— C.  Newhall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old. 
I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very  much.  I  set 
a  hen  on  the  7th  of  August,  on  ten  of  her  own 
eggs  and  she  hatched  all  of  them  out.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  for  a  beginner. 

To  Prevent  Cholera.— C.  W.  Dickson,  Mar- 
tel,  Ohio.— "I  am  opposod  to  nearly  all  drugs  for 
fowls.  My  experience  has  been  to  prevent 
cholera,  I  have  found  nothingbettertlian  alittle 
dry  flour,  fed  every  few  days,  and  also  corn, 
burnt  or  parched,  on  the  cob  is  another  good 
preventative," 

Our  Agent  at  Two  Pairs,  —  J.  L. 
McKenzie,  Champaign,  111.  —  I  handed 
out  all  the  samples  you  sent  me,  at  the  Cham- 
paign and  Farmer  City  fairs,  and  I  suppose  you 
■will  receive  much  benefit  from  same.  I  had 
quite  a  display  of  poultry  at  these  two  fairs, and 
received  twelve  first  and  eight  second  premium 
and  second  on  display  at  our  fair,  and  sixteen 
first  and  ten  second  and  second  on  display  at 
Farmer  City. 

A  Great  Help.— Mrs.  A.  E.  Loomis.Tremaine, 
Iowa.— The  Poultry  Keeper  is  an  excellent 
Journal  and  a  great  help  to  those  in  the  poultry 
business.  I  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  number.  My 
experience  this  year  is  very  discouraging,  hav- 
ing lost  the  most  of  my  young  turkeys,  but  I 
have  over  300  chicks  all  healthy,  of  the  Light 
Brahma  breed.  I  hope  Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Conn., 
will  give  us  a  description  of  his  fountain  for  lit- 
tle chicks  soon. 

A  Good  Plan.— P.  Ingalls,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 
— "I  am  a  poultry  fancier  and  have  been  rais- 
ing them  in  the  city  for  some  time,  and  I  think 
I  can  make  some  money  out  of  chickens  and  I 
am  going  to  try  this  plan.  I  am  going  to  hatch 
them  with  incubators  at  my  chicken  house,  here 
in  the  citv,  and  when  they  are  old  enough  to 
move  I  will  take  them  to  my  farm,  a  mile  from 
the  city,  and  there  they  will  be  raised  till  they 
are  re4dy  for  market." 

Crop-Bound.— John  Harris,  Glendola,  Mass. 
— "I  like  your  Poulty  Keeper  very  much.  I 
found  a  piece  in  it  worth  more  than  the  fifty 
cents  I  pay  for  the  paper.  I  had  a  hen  crop- 
bound,  and  I  cut  the  crop  open,  took  out  the 
hay  and  sewed  it  up  again.  The  hen  was  nearly 
dead.and  now  it  is  living  and  as  well  as  anv  hen, 
and  I  will  not  give  up  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  very  useful  to  any  one  that 
keeps  poultry.  " 

Moisture,  Lice  and  Gapes.— John  Mclntyre. 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.:— "I  see  that  Mr.  Edwards  is 
hatching  without  moisture.  I  have  hatched 
without  misture  for  two  vears.  If  there  is  no 
ventilation  in  the  top  verv  little  moisture  will 
do.  If  any  at  all  is  given  it  should  be  above  the 
eggs.  For  gapes  I  have  a  box ;  put  in  a  handful 
of  air-slacked  lime,  and  then  put  in  all  the 
chickens;  give  it  a  shake.  For  lice  dip  the 
chickens  in' borax  water,  all  but  the  head, which 
grease  with  lard ;  then  burn  the  nest  and  wash 
the  roost  with  water." 

Laying.— P.  V.  Wilson. — "I  would  not  be 
without  the  little  monthly  visitor  for  anything. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me,  I  have 
been  very  much  amused  at  the  articles  regard- 
ing which  end  of  a  hen's  egg  first  sees  the  light 
of  the  world.  It  strikes  me.that  which  ever  end 
is  presented  first,  etc.,  the  opening  of  the  ovi- 
duct, at  the  time  the  egg  is  ready  to  come  forth, 
is  the  end  which  always  comes  first.  Sometimes 
the  larger  is  presented  first,  and  sometimes  the 
smaller  end.  A  lone  and  useful  life  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Poultry  Keeper." 

Getting  Ready  for  Next  Yeah— J.  B. 
Lannan,  Wilmington,  Del. — I  have  just  pur- 
chased a  fine  young  cockerel,  of  one  of  the  best 
strains  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  going  to  raise 
some  prize  winning  stock  this  season  coming. 
Just  watch  the  next  great  Wilmington  fair,  and 
see  who  is  the  winner.  I  have  just  enlarged  my 
poultry  house  to  accommodate  forty  fowls,  ex- 
clusive of  a  smaller  house  for  chicks.  I  have 
read  four  or  five  poultry  papers  but  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  is  the  best  of  all.  Best  wishes  for 
its  success." 

Another  Small  Egg.— C.  C.  Weld,  Bristol, 
Conn.: — "Small  eggs  seem  to  be  all  the  fashion. 
I  see  in  September  number,  Mr.  C.  H.  Stone, 
David  City,  Neb.,  reports  one  two  drachms  and 
forty-five  grains — 165  grains— and  asks,  'can 
this  weight  be  lowered?'  I  have  two  eegs  which 
I  have  just  weighed.  One  weighs  170  grains, 
the  other  111  grains,  and  is  shaped  like  a  sum- 
mer squash.  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  S.  was  'down'  by 
about  fifty-four  grains.  Next.  [Small  eggs  are 
probably  the  result  of  the  hens  being  over  fat." 
—Ed.] 


Wants  All  to  Have  It.— Eeese  &  Lemke, 
Dundee,  111.— "We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  Keeper,  and  would  not  do  without  it  for 
many  times  its  cost.  We  are  new  beginners  in 
the  poultry  business  (mostly  for  pleasure),  but 
have  had  very  good  success,  and  feel  much  in- 
debted to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  it,  and 
therefore  want  all  our  friends  to  subscribe  for 
the  paper  at  once.  It  will  not  only  be  a  nice 
profit  for  them,  but  will  also  do  justice  to  the 
poor  birds  that  are  now  kept  in  such  miserable, 
dirty,  cold,  yes  lousy,  quarters,  as  a  great  many 
people  keep  them  w'ithout  even  stopping  to  think 
about  it." 

Packing  in  Shavings.— T.  F.  Griffin,  Lake- 
land, Fla.:— "As  I  am  a  subscriber  of  the  Poul- 
try* Keeper  I  thought  I  would  give  my  expe- 
rience with  eggs  to  hatch  that  were  shipped  in 
pine  shavings,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 
I  received  twenty-seven  eggs,  which  were 
packed  in  pine  shavings,  and  I  had  only  three 
to  hatch.  Now,  that  may  have  been  the  cause, 
for  on  the  same  day  that  I  put  them  under  the 
hens  I  put  fourteen  eggs  out  of  my  yard  under 
a  hen  and  I  got  from  her  twelve  chicks,  and  all 
of  them  were  cared  for  alike. 

Better  Than  Selling  Eggs.— Austin  Ander- 
tou,  Elmira  N.  Y— I  made  a  Poultry  Keener 
incubator,  put  in  250  eggs,  and  got  125  good, 
strong  chicks,  about  ten  riot  so  good.  That  is 
better  than  selling  eggs  at  sixteen  cents  per 
dozen,  as  that  was  the  price  at  that  time.  Why  is 
it  that  there  is  so  many  more  dead  chicks  in  the 
center  of  the  trays  than  there  is  in  the  out  side  of 
the  trays  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  incubator.  I 
have  no  trouble  with  keeping  the  heat  up.  it  is 
a  very  good  machine.  The  September  Poultry 
Keeper  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  me,  it  has  got 
in  just  what  I  was  wanting.  [There  may  be  a 
draught  through  the  centre  of  your  machine,  or 
the  heat  was  too  high. — Ed.] 

Poultry  in  Washington— J.  W.  Clise.  Seat- 
tle, Wash.— I  believe  it  would  interest  your  read- 
ers to  know  that  poultry  can  be  handled  to  great 
profit  in  this  section.  Young  chickens  have  sold 
at  seventy-five  cents  until  within  thirty  days, 
and  now  sell  at  sixty  cents.  Eggs  will  average 
thirty  cents  for  the  year.  This  is  a  section  m 
which  poultry  is  remarkably  free  from  disease, 
and  on  account  of  the  mild  climate  are  very  eas- 
ily taked  care  of.  From  ten  settings  of  thirteen 
eggs  each  I  hatched  105  chicks  and  raised  101. 
I  oelieve  I  could  have  saved  the  four  that  died  if 
I  had  given  them  the  attention  necessary.  Will 
these  prices  continue?  With  slight  variation  they 
probably  will  for  a  number  of  years. 

Moisture  in  Hatching.— S.  H.  Merryman, 
Bosley,  Md. — "During  the  first  week  of  incuba- 
tion I  have  been  using  no  moisture  in  the  ma- 
chines, and  I  had  good  hatches,  averaging  sixty 
per  cent,  of  all  eggs,  until  warm  weather  set  in, 
when  my  average  fell  to  thirty-seven  per  cent, 
and  chickens  were  very  weak.  After  having 
four  hatches  at  this  rate,  I  used  moisture  from 
the  beginning  of  incubation  and  am  now  aver- 
aging fifty-seven  per  cent.  I  think  moisture  is 
necessary  during  incubation,  both  artificial  and 
natural.  In  natural,  the  eggs  are  kept  moist 
from  the  hen"s  body.  If  an  incubator  is  in  a 
a  damp  place,  such  as  a  cellar,  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  if  in  a  very 
dry  place,  then  it  must  be  supplied." 

No  Moisture. — C.  C.  Richmond,  Monmouth, 
Me.— "I  wish  to  add  my  mite  to  the  "no  mois- 
ture" theory.  I  set  a  lien  in  a  soap  box,  nailed 
on  to  the  side  of  my  hen  house,  two  feet  from 
the  floor,  and  put  in  some  dry  straw,  no  dirt  or 
sand,  and  gave  her  thirteen  eggs.  She  broke 
one  the  second  day.  She  did  not  go  out  of  doors 
for  the  time,  or  have  her  nest  wet.  only  water  to 
drink,  and  corn  to  eat.  She  brought  out  eleven 
chicks,  killed  one,  and  the  other  eggs  were  in- 
fertile. So  you  see  I  got  a  100  per  cent,  hatch 
and  no  moisture.  I  set  her  the  6th  of  Aueust.on 
Light  Brahma  eggs,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  thirty- 
eight  Pekin  Ducks,  that  thev  commenced  laying 
the  11th  day  of  February,  laved  in  February, 
186  eggs;  March.  762  eggs;  Ap"ril.  967eggs;  May, 
852  eggs ;  June,  708  eggs.  July  487  eggs ;  August, 
ninety  eggs ;  making  4052.  I  think  this  is  doing 
quite  well  for  not  having  any  run,  only  a  yard 
of  30x40  feet,  and  no  water  except  to  drink." 

Buying  Eggs.— Miss  G. Mclntyre,  Bedington, 
Va. — "As  a  large  number  of  your  subscribers 
are  continually  holding  "experience  meetings," 
the  "spirit  has"moved  me  to  write."  My  expe- 
rience, however,  will  be  a  little  out  of  the  usual 
order.  I  have  had  the  poultry  fever,  for  thor- 
oughbreds, for  the  past  eighteen  months,  and 
as  time  flies,  despite  drawbacks,  it  is  as  bad  as 
ever.  However,  to  the  point.  I  think  it  about 
time  for  us  buyers,  who  have  been  fooled  by 
dealers.  (I  will  not  call  them  breeders)  "in 
thoroughbred  poultry  and  eggs,"  to  begin 
to  "  strike  out  from  the  shoulder"  at 
them.  I  think  there  is  no  excuse  for  man  to  sell 
rotten  eggs  and  expectus  to  have  ourhens  hatch 
out  chicks  from  them,  and  in  some  cases  of  my 
buying  eggs  I  find  invariably  one-half  or  more 
rotten.  Now,  I  claim  a  dealer  has  no  right  to 
sell  eggs  from  a  yard  until  they  hatch  well  for 
himself." 

Damages  by  Dogs. — Wm.  Spelter,  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y. — Last  week  a  farmer  in  this  town 
had  two  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  he  supposed. 
Now  he  calls  on  the  town  officers  to  see  them 
and  pay  him  for  the  loss  of  his  sheep,  which  1 


they  do  according  to  law.  Now-,  I  know  that 
within  the  last  seven  months  there  has  been  27f 
hens  and  chickens  killed  by  dogs  here  in  thiL 
town.  Can  you  ask  your  readers  of  yo\y  ...ara- 
ble paper  to  agitate  this  point,  so  ?Uat  when 
poultry  keepers  have  their  sto&'  destroyed  by 
dogs  that  the  town  must  pay  f'^c  them,  the  same 
as  it  does  the  farmer  for  i  c'..sheep.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  show  the  sh?ip,  and  they  have  to  pay. 
It  is  the  town  officials  Ts  no  have  to  find  out  who 
owns  the  dog  (if  they  can)  and  then  sue  to  re- 
cover the  damages  his  dog  has  dene.  I  think  if 
the  farmer  is  good  for  damages  for  losses  on 
sheep  and  lands,  why  the  unprotected  pouhr'"- 
man  ought  to  be  protected  from  wandering 
worthless  curs  also. 

Three  Hatches.— J.  P.  Geiger,  OrwlgsVnx^, 
Pa. — "I  promised  to  give  my  experience  and 
success  with  my  home-made  incubator.  Ycr^ 
will  find  it  in  the  following:  I  fired  it  up  on  the 
11th  of  July, and  on  the  14th,I  put  in  ninety-n^.e 
eggs,  and  tested  the  eggs  on  the  tenth  day.  i. 
found  sixty  fertile  eggs,  and  out  of  tna,e£ 
hatched  thirty-four  chicks  but  four  wers  p»ip- 
ples.  I  have  yet  twenty-nine  very  fine  rhtck„. 
Some  are  real  prize  fighters.  I  had  my  incu- 
bator in  a  room  where  the  temperature"  varied 
considerably,  and  on  two  occasions  it  went 
to  about  109 "degrees  the  third  week,  or  about  ti>« 
eighteenth  day,  or  about  the  time  that  those 
t  wenty-six  chicks  died,  as  they  were  almost  full 
grown".  My  second  hatch  came  orfon  the  eighth 
of  September.  I  had  the  incubator  in  my  cel- 
lar, and  kept  an  equal  temperature  throughout 
the  whole  hatch,  had  ninty-five  eggs  in  at  the 
start.  On  the  tenth  day  there  were  fifty-four 
fertile  eggs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty -fiirst 
day  there  were  twenty  fine. hearty  chicks  "hatch- 
ed, and  on  the  morning  of  the  "twenty-second 
day  five  more,  but  every  one  was  a  cripple  and 
die"d  since.  There  is  no"  use  hatching  after  the 
twenty-first  day.  The  last  hatched  were  poorer 
than  the  first  one,  for  instead  being  better  I 
have  got  the  eggs  from  three  different  parties, 
from  mixed  stock,  which  have  to  depend  upon 
their  own  support,-which  do  not  get  any  grain 
this  time  of  the  year,  which  I  think  is  the  cause 
of  poor  hatching.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
point  explained  by  one  who  has  had  more  expe- 
rience. 


An  Incnbator  Man  and  His  Hotel. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  wondering  what 
had  become  of  one  of  our  correspondents,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Cooper,  of  the  Prairie  State"Farm,  so  we 
wrote  him  and  here  is  apart  of  his  answer: 
"You  know  that  owing  to  the  boom  here  the 
Homer  City  Poultry  Farm  was  discontinued,  so 
I  looked  around  for  something  else  to  do,  and 
have  taken  hold  of  a  large  summer  resort  here, 
known  as  "Hotel  Shady  Side."  This  house  has 
always  been  kept  open  during  the  summer 
months  only,  but  now  I  propose  keeping  it  open 
the  year  round.  Perhaps  it  would  interest  you 
to  know  just  how  I  got  into  this  business.  Well 
the  past  year  and  a  half  of  the  Poultry 
Farm,  we  got  into  the  broiler  business,  and  I 
got  to  selling  them  to  this  house,  and  finally  got 
a  hold  of  it  myself,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  get  my 
arrangements  all  perfected  I  propose  building 
a  large  brooding  house,  so  I  can  give  my  custo- 
mers spring  chickens  the  year  round.  I" tell  you 
Bro.  Jacobs,  I  find  people  like  them,  and  they 
are  a  great  drawing  card  to  any  Hotel,  and  I 
wonder  all  hotels  throughout  the  country  don't 
go  to  raising  their  own  chickens  for  the  table. 
Once  I  get  in  shape  I  will  hatch  and  raise  every 
month  in  the  year,  so  that  any  one  paying  me  a 
visit  can  see  chicks,  artificially  hatched,  at  all 
ages.  The  latch  string  will  always  hang  out  to 
all  my  old  friends.  Come  and  see  me.  I  will 
still  retain  my  interest  in|the  Priarie  State  Incu- 
bator Co.,  and  will  be  on  the  road  this  winter 
again." 


Selling  Crested  Ducks. 

Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  who  has  occasion  to 
note  prices  in  the  New  York  and  Newark  mar- 
kets, sends  us  a  surprise  in  the  matter  of  sell- 
ing certain  kinds  of  ducks .  He  says : 

I  wanted  to  buy  some  of  the  common  White- 
crested  ducks.  I  was  in  Center  Market,  New- 
ark. N.  J.,  one  dav  last  week,  where  I  saw  a 
crested  drake,  and  inquired  the  price  of  him.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  commission  mer- 
chant asked  less  for  him  than  any  in  the  crate, 
and  gave  as  the  reason  that  no  Hebrew  will 
ever  buy  any  crested  ducks  of  any  kind.  At 
first  I  thought  he  was  joking,  but  he  assured  me 
it  was  a  truth,  vet  could  give  no  reason  for  such 
a  strange  whim,  save  that  he  had  understood  it- 
was  against  their  religion  to  do  so.  Knowing 
the  wide  circulation  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  I 
thought  I  would  write  and  hear  if  there  is  really 
any  truth  in  the  man's  statement,  and  if  there 
is,  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Keeper 
can  throw  more  light  on  the  subject. 

We  must  confess,  on  our  part,  that  we  were 
not  aware  of  any  dislikes  or  preferences  on  the 
part  of  our  Jewish  citizens  inlregard  to  ducks, 
but  it  is  important  to  know,  as  they  are  large 
purchasers  of  choice  poultry. 
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What  to  Do  Now. 

It  is  the  moulting  season  of  all  adult  fowls,  the 
most  trying  period  perhaps  of  their  lives,  and 
one  in  which  all  the  considerate  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  them  is  most  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  most  generously  remembered  and 
rewarded.  The  more  rapidly  that  hens  can  be 
induced  to  shed  their  feathers  in  a  natural  man- 
ner and  to  replace  them  with  new  ones,  the  more 
likely  ave  they  to  keep  in  good  health  and  begin 
laying  early  in  the  fajl ;  and  while  it  is  not  well 
to  stimulate  them  with  rich  food  during  the 
warm  weather,  yet  by  taking  all  their  wants 
under  our  immediate  consideration  and  anticip- 
ating their  requirements,  we  may  accelerate  the 
process  considerably.  This  fact  I  should  like  to 
impress  upon  amateur  poultry  keepers  in  the 
country,  who  are  apt  to  think  their  flocks  need 
little  or  no  attention  at  this  time,  and  then  in  the 
tall  and  winter  they  raise  loud  complaints 
against  the  breed  because  no  eggs  are  forth- 
coming. 

I  made  that  mistake  along  at  first,  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  even  if  our  flocksdo 
nave  the  range  of  the  farm  and  wander  at  will 
over  the  orchards,  grass  lots,  and  bordering 
fields,  yet  on  account  of  the  great  drain  of 
feather  making  upon  their  systems,  they  will 
need  their  rations  of  grain  and'ground  or  cooked 
food,  as  well  as  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water,  and  if  possible,  plenty  of  good  milk. 

All  the  year  around  I  find  that  my  hens  are 
better  contented,  keep  in  better  health,  and 
iproduce  a  larger  number  of  eggs,  when  half 
their  daily  rations  consist  of  ground  or  cooked 
'food,  and  the  remainder  of  whole  grain.  And 
although  so  much  has  been  said  about  feeding 
Indian  corn  in  warm  weather,  yet  when  ever  I 
leave  it  off  my  hens  show  the  need  of  it  by  be- 
coming thin  in  flesh  and  by  a  decreased  egg 
production.  Consequently  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
let  adult  fowls  have  one-third  or  one-fourth  corn 
in  summer,  and  one-half  in  winter;  the  remain- 
der of  their  rations  being  made  up  ot  table 
scraps  and  small  grain,  as  wheat  or  oats.  To 
prevent  their  growing  tired  of  corn  many 
•  changes  may  be  rung  upon  it,  the  whole  grain 
given  raw  the  first  week,  boiled  cracked  corn 
the  second,  and  ground  meal  mixed  with  their 
soft  food  the  third. 

Another  thing  that  I  like  to  keep  for  my  poul- 
try in  summer  is  a  good  article  of  wheat  bran ; 
though  somewhat  laxative  in  character  it  still 
contains  many  valuable  nutrients,  and  being 
light  and  easily  digested  it  seems  to  keep  the 
whole  system  in  good  working  order.  Better 
results  are  obtained  from  mixing  bran  with 
foods  more  carbonaceous  in  character,  as  it  is 
quite  poor  in  this  respect.  Sound  wheat  boiled 
to  bursting  is  about  the  most  complete  food  1 
have  ever  used,  but 'no  one  thing,  or  combina- 
tion, however  perfect,  can  satisfy  their  require- 
ments for  any  length  of  time;  their  systems. like 
our  own,  demand  variety  for  perfect  nutrition. 
All  soft  or  cooked  foods  should  be  given  rather 
dry,  as  watery  mixtures  are  unwholesome;  and 
unless  insects  are  very  plentiful  some  meat 
should  be  provided  once  a  clay. 

Two  generous  meals  are  sufficient  at  this  sea- 
sou,  for  moulting  are  apt  to  be  inert  and  should 
be  compelled  to  take  exercise.  Permit  no  hens 
to  sit  after  the  first  of  June,  as  this  retards  their 
moulting  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  not  apt 
to  get  in  good  condition  before  cold  weather ; 
consequently  they  put  oft  laying  till  after  Christ- 
mas. During  summer  the  flockslmust  have  ac- 
cess to  shade,  and  as  the  chilling  fall  winds  and 
rains  come  on,  convenient  shelter  should  be 
provided.  When  on  a  wide  range  they  can  gen- 
erally procure  enough  gravel,  etc.,  still  there  is 
nothing  they  en  joy  better  than  a  pile  of  sand  or 
gravel  to  scratch  in.  At  this  time  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  provide  them  new  dust  oaths,  as  the  ver- 
mine  are  at  their  worst;  and  besides  there  is 
considerable  irritation  of  the  skin  caused  by  the 
falling  out  of  old  feathers  and  the  outgrowth  of 
new  ones.  Parasites  are  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, multiplying  with  marvelous  rapidity  when 
from  any  cause  the  vitality  of  the  fowl  becomes 
weakened. 

Notice  closely  the  combs  and  wattles  of  your 
flock  all  during  moulting  time, and  if  any  appear 
yale  or  colorless,  look  to  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments at  once.  Have  all  their  surroundings 
thoroughly  cleansed,  whitewash  the  house  with 
lime  and  crude  carbolic  or  petroleum,  and 
sprinkle  fresh  lime  all  about  the  yard :  put  a  few 
rusty  nails  and'some  lumps  of  copperas  in  their 
drinking  water,  and  give  the  flocks  a  dose  of 
sulphur  in  their  soft  food  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  ; 

If  they  seem  troubled  with  looseness  of  bow- 
els, place  them  sweet  milk  instead  of  sour,  and 
that  only  at  morning  and  evening,  providing 
fresh  water  in  the  meantime.  Diminish  their 
soft  food  for  a  while,  and  be  sure  that  every- 
thing given  shall  be  a  a  good,  pure  article,  per- 
fectly sound  and  sweet.  It  is  much 
easier  to  check  the  disposition  to  disease 
and  strengthen  the  system  against  its 
inroads  than  it  is  to  cure  a  fowl  after  it  has  be- 
come really  sick  ;  then,  you  will  save  your  time, 
and  the  rest  of  the  flock  from  contamination,  by 
sit  once  resorting  to  the^  hatchet,  taking  care  al- 
ways to  bury  the  body  immediately.  Before  the 
moulting  season  begins,  however,  and  in  fact, 
-early  in  the  summer,  it  Is  a  good  plan  carefully 
to  inspect  your  flock  and  dispose  of  the  oldest 


and  heaviest  hens  and  roosters ;  this  goes  a  long 
way  toward  insuring  the  health  and  usefulness 
of  the  remainder.  And  while  it  is  not  well  to 
feed  stimulating  food,  especially  for  eggs  at  this 
season,  yet  we  find  that  improved  stock,  properly 
cared  for,  will  generally  afford  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  pay  for  their  keeping,  and  yet  complete 
their  moulting  in  good  time  for  fall  and  winter 
work.— A  Farmer's  Daughter  in  Country 
Gentleman. 


A  Trip  to  Vinelantl,  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  places  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
where  large  numbers  of  poultry  are  raised  every 
yearisVineland.  Not  only  are  fine  pure-breeds 
of  all  kinds  to  be  found  but  the  incubators  and 
brooders  are  at  work  every  winter  hatching  out 
early  broilers.  Taking  a  vacation  we  made  a 
visitto  Vineland  during  the summer.and  though 
the  trip  was  a  hastyone,  yet  we  saw  enough 'to 
satisfy  us  that  the  town  and  surrounding  country 
is  well  adapted  to  poultry  raising. 

Fruit  farms  of  all  kinds,  upon  which  every 
kind  of  fruit  known  in  the  Middle  States  can  be 
grown,  was  to  befojnd,  though  the  frost  did  not 
miss  its  work  here  more  than  elsewhere.  The 
shipments  of  strawberries  and  blackberries  are 
enormous. 

We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
large  broiler  farm  of  Mr.  J.  I,  Peterson  here,  but 
we  understand  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
mostsuccessful,  while  quite  a  number  of  others 
have  done  well. 

Major  C.  M.Jordan,  formerly  of  Hammonton, 
kindly  escorted  us  to  the  various  farms  upon 
which  lie  breeds  Dorkings— colored,  grey,  and 
white— and  some  of  the  youngsters  we  saw  bid 
fair  to  make  their  mark  in  the  show  room  this 
winter.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  Dorking,  and 
claims  that  they  are  as  hardy  as  any  breed,  and 
lay  equal  to  the  Leghorns,  and  as  to  market 
qualities  he  thinks  that  nothing  will  equal  them. 

Mr.  Jarvis  Wanser  is  a  breeder  of  Brown 
Leghorns  here,  and  though  we  did  not  see  his 
stock  the  reports  are  that  his  Leghorns  are  fully 
up  to  all  requirements. 

Several  parties  are  engaged  in  raising  pigeons 
in  yards,  (covered)  and  the  business  is  said  to 
pay  better  than  any  other,  as  squabs  sell  any- 
where from  $2.50  to  $4  per  dozen,  according  to 
the  season.  The  breeding  stock  seem  to  thrive 
wonderfully  .well  in  confinement. 

Mr.  Tracy  Gould  has  the  largest  pure-bred 
poultry  establishment  in  Vineland,  and  he  can 
boast  of  some  fine  birds.  In  fact  we  saw  as  good 
stock  in  his  yards  as  could  be  found  anywhere, 
which  included  Light  Brahmas,  Brown  Leg- 
horns, White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Black  Spanish, 
Pekin  Ducks,  Buff  Cochins,,  and  other  breeds, 
and  young  stock  coming  on  looked  fine.  Mr. 
Gould  will  be  compelled,  however,  to  reduce,  or 
sell  out  entirely,  owing  to  ill  health,  and,  of 
course,  whoever  keeps  an  eye  in  that  direction 
will  be  the  gainer.  He  regrets  parting  with  his 
stock,  for  he  is  an  enthusiastic  fancier,  and  has 
gone  to  heavy  expense  fitting  up  his  large  estab- 
lishment and  securing  his  choice  stock. 

We  might  mention  that  we  also  inspected  his 
kennels,  where  Ben  Hur,  the  well  known  St. 
Bernard  dog,  is  at  the  head.  Mr.  Gould  paid 
$500  for  Ben,  and  delights  in  showing  him  to 
visitors.  His  massive  form,  typical  head,  and 
gentle  disposition  win  praises  from  all.  The 
females  are  also  fine  specimens  of  the  breed . 

The  sandy  soil  of  Vineland,  with  its  freedom 
from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  place  it  in  the 
same  line  with  Hammonton,  (distance  sixteen 
miles  apart.and  though  Vineland  is  much  larger 
than  Hammonton,  the  latter  has  increased  more 
rapidly  in  population.  The  poultry  interests  in 
both  places  are  large,  and  Vineland  may  yet  be 
the  banner  broiler  town,  as  the  broiler  industry 
in  this  section  is  a  winter  business  entirely, fruit 
raising  being  the  main  reliance. 


Will  He  Change  His  Tactics? 

The  "250-hen  man"  who  "busted  the  broiler 
boom"  (on  paper),  has,  we  understand,  accepted 
a  position  as  manager  of  a  brooder  establish- 
ment where  incubators  and  brooders  are  made 
and  sold.  Instead  of  "250  hens  paying  more 
than  5000  broilers"  we  now  expect  to  read  long 
essays  showing  how  "250  broilers  pay  more  than 
5000  hens."  We  will  await  developments,  to 
hear  the  kind  of  song  he  will  now  sing,  as  it  de 
ponds  on  whose  ox  is  sometimes  being  gored. 
While  the  establishment  if.  of  course,  a  reliable 
one,  we  now  at  least  bid  good-bye  to  the  "250 
hens"  that  beat  5000  broilers.  The  broiler  will 
now  hold  the  fort— as  its  business. 


The  Great  Remedy  for  Roup. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  has  Drought  out  spon 
gia  as  a  remedy  for  roup,  and  from  all  quarters 
the  reports  come  in  that  it  does  the  work.  If 
this  paper  had  never  before  been  serviceable 
the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  roup  would  entitle  it 
to  the  favor  of  the  poultry  man  over  the  whole 
country.  Read  elsewhere  what  Mr.  Rand  and 
Mr.  Webster  say  of  it.  A  sure  cure  for  roup  is 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  a  breeder.  The 
remedy  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  reader,  and 
we  have  many  others  at  work  with  it.  Spongia 
is  cheap  and  all  should  try  it. 


Will  Cold  Eggs  be  Injured? 


How  long  can  a  hen  be  off  the  nest  in  hatching, 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  eggs  going  overthe reg- 
ular period  of  hatching  before  the  young  come 
forth.  The  following  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Quirrin 
Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  should  be  noticed: 
_  I  set  a  hen  on  eleven  duck  eggs,  the  first  week 
in  May,  and  covered  her  up  for  two  days.  She 
left  the  nest  and  I  did  not  notice  it  until  one  day 
after,  and  another  one  did  the  same.  The 
thud  hen  stayed  on  the  nest.  I  did  not  expect 
any  ducklings,  but,  as  she  was  -a  good  sitter,five 
days  after  the  four  weeks,  I  opened  one  egg, and 
found  a  live  duckling  in  it,  and  thirty-eight  days 
after  I  set  the  first  lien  the  eggs  all  hatched. 

The  above  happened  early  in  May,  when  the 
weather  is  sometimes  quite  cold,  and  the  duck, 
lings  were  nearly  six  weeks  in  hatching.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  (as  demonstrated  in  in- 
cubators) that  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  nec- 
essary, and  for  a  given  period  of  time.  If  there 
is  rather  two  much  heat  the  chicks  will  come 
out  a  little  before  the  time  due,  andif  there  is  in- 
sufficient heat  the  period  of  hatching  is  extended- 
In  other  words, the  sitting  hen  cannot  cheat  na- 
ture. If  she  goes  off,  and  allows  her  eggs  to  be- 
come cold,  she  must  stay  on  the  nest  longer  thai* 
her  regular  time  and  "make  up"  the  difference 
for  lost  heat. 


Six  Hundred  Hens. 

An  Oregon  subscriber  asks  us  in  regard  td 
keeping  600  hens  andif  we  think  that  number 
will  pay.  Here  is  his  letter,  which  shows  that 
he  is  in  earnest,  but  that  he  does  not,  know  the 
difficulties  ahead.  He  says: 

"Do  you  think  that  a  man  can  make  a  living 
with  600  hens?  Poultry  in  this  section  bring  good 
prices  the  whole  year,  eggs  in  summer  selling  at 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  in  winter 
as  high  as  forty  cents.  What  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

Each  hen  in  so  large  a  number  will  pay  about 
a  dollar  each,  if  success  attends  the  effort,hence 
if  $600  will  make  a  living  for  the  writer  the  hens 
will  pay.  But  if  the  writer  has  had  no  experi- 
ence he  will  have  difficulty  in  his  way.  Our  ad- 
vice to  all  those  who  contemplate  keeping  large 
numbers,  and  who  have  had  no  experience,  is 
to  begin  with  six  hens,  instead  of  600,  gradually 
increase,  and  learn  as  they  proceed.  We  do  not 
believe  any  inexperienced  person  can  succeed 
until  he  starts  from  the  first  round  and  climbs 
up,  instead  of  trying  to  jump  from  the  ground 
to  the  top. 


Forsyth's  Brown  Leghorns. 


The  "Riverside  Poultry  Farm,"  owned  by  Mr. 
James  Forsyth,  Owego,  New  York,  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  Brown  Leghorns.  The  illus- 
tration is  of  "A jax"  and  mates,  score  ninety- 
five  and  one-half ;  and  winners  at  Buffalo  and 
Syracuse.  Mr.  Forsyth  lias  won  at  nearly  all 
the  leading  shows,  at  the  recent  New  York 
Show,  he  winning  eight  first  prizes,  nine  second 
prizes,  and  four  grand  special  prizes.  Mr.  F. 
also  breeds  White  Wyandottes,  Houdans,  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  his  specialties  are 
the  beautiful  Brown  Leghorns,  and  he  wins 
wherever  he  shows. 


The  Light  Brahma  Club. 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  Light  Brahma  Club  to 
get  the  name  of  every  responsible  Light  Brahma 
breeder  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If 
the  breeders  of  this  grand  old  variety  will  ad- 
dress their  card  to  the  secretary  of  the  club  he 
will  send  them  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  club,  also  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  meetings  held  in  New 
York  City.  Light  Brahma  breeders  let  us  hear 
from  you  we  w  ant  your  name.  Philander  Wil- 
liams, President,  H.  A.  Bridge,  Secretary,  Box; 
404,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

i   •  

Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air  Brooders. 


An  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  a  former  issue 
made  it  appear  as  though  we  favored  hot-air 
brooders.  Such  was  not  our  intention,  for 
while  we  will  admit  that  hot-air  brooders  are 
also  excellent  yet  we  believe  the  most  uniform 
heat  can  be  better  maintained  with  hot-water, 
but  in  both  cases  everything  depends  on  the 
construction  of  the  brooder. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  tliey  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (?7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  a.sk  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


The  big  show  at  New  Orleans  comes  off  on 
January  20th. 

We  can't  read  postal  cards  that  are  written 
with  lead  pencil. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  Don't  miss  a 
single  number. 


Get  out  your  tarred  paper.  Winter  is  coming. 
Shut  off  that  overhead  draught. 

||Don't  forget  to  take  your  birds  to  the  big 
Chicago  show,  Nov.  12th. 

Those  bound  volumes  are  whole  libraries,and 
you  should  not  miss  them. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmers  Maga- 
zine, two  papers  together,  for  only  sixty  cents. 

We  are  printing  catalogues  of  our  cuts,  and 
we  have  a  large  number. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Anders,  Kulpsvills,  Pa.,  the  well- 
known  breeder  of  Dorkings  and  Leghorns, 
judged  at  the  Mt.  Holly  show. 

1  George  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  and  B.  A.  Fox, 
of  Hammonton,  judged  at  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
show  this  season. 


Our  chicks  in  winter — howjwe  care  for  them 
— is  given  in  full  in  October,  1889,and  June, 1890, 
issues  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Some  of  the  "ablest"  writers  on  the  advant- 
ages of  "free  range"  raise  their  birds  in  a  back 
yard  8x12  feet.  They  "know  it  all"— on  paper. 

The  Game  Fowl  Monthly  for  September  was 
full  of  Indiam  Game  articles.  It  went  over  the 
whole  ground. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rand,  Franklin,  Indiana,  says 
spongia  cured  a  cock  that  had  been  afflicted 
with  roup  for  six  months. 

If  you  have  not  heard  from  us  by  mail  drop  a 
card  with  your  State  as  well  as  your  postoffice 
on  it.  You  left  something  out  when  you  wrote. 

If  you  miss  a  single  number  of  your  paper 
write  us.  Uncle  Sam  likes  to  read  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  occasionally  arrests  a  copy. 

Tarred  paper,  if  well  put  on,  will  prove  bet- 
ber  than  shingles.  The  standard  roofing  is  the 
kind  mostly  used. 

This  is  no  pet  stock  paper,  but  is  devoted 
solely  to  poultry.  We  aim  to  make  each  issue 
worth  a  year's  subscription.  From  the  begin- 
ning we  have  tried  to  show  the  advantages  of 
poultry  raising. 


Our  editor  lives  100  miles  away  from  this 
office.  Do  not  send  any  subscriptions  to  him, as 
he  has  to  re-mail  such  to  this  office.  His  address 
is  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Orin  Scotten  and  James  E.  White  are  the 
leading  candidates  for  President  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
George  E  Peer  and  H.  S.  Babcock  are  named 
for  Secretary. 

Only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  this  paper,  and  only 
sixty  cents  for  the  paper  and  a  book.  Each 
issue  is  worth  a  year's  subscription.  Any  back 
number  for  five  cents. 

On  our  second  page  will  be  found  an  answer 
to  all  those  who  have  been  writing  us  to  know 
the  reasons  why  their  incubators  did  not  hatch, 
and  why  chicks  die  in  the  shells. 

The  Poultry  Chum,  published  at  De  Kalb, 
111.,  is  out  on  time  again,  as  usual,  and  the  edi- 
tor, Mr.  F.  M.  Munger,  is  making  a  lively. paper 
of  it. 

Get  out  your  incubators.  Someone  said  that 
"250  hens  would  pay  more  than  5000  broilers," 
but  250  hens. will  not  hatch  any  chicks  in  the 
winter  season.  From  now  until  March  the  early 
broiler  must  be  hatched  with  the  incubator. 

The  Poultry  Criterion,  published  at  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Indiana,  is  quite  a  blight  one,  full  of 
reading,  and  should  be  patronized  by  those  in 
that  section.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Stutler  is  the  edi- 
tor. 


The  members  of  the  Judges' Association  claim 
that  much  depends  on  the  "preferences"  and 
"caprices"  of  the  judge,  but  they  do  not  explain 
how  the  Association  can  prevent  such  "prefer- 
ences" and  "caprices."  » 

New  York  expects  to  have  a  much  larger 
show  than  she  did  the  last  time.  The  great 
Madison  Square  Garden  Building  has  been  se- 
cured, and  all  the  preparations  are  being  made 
for  a  grand  show. 

Yarmouthville,  Me.,  has  always  paid  her  pre- 
miums in  full,  and  her  show  begins  Jan.  13th. 
Over  $300  in  cash  specials  will  be  paid.  Mr.  F. 
E.  Gore,  Yarmouthville,  is  secretary,  and  has 
the  premium  list  ready. 

The  Poultry  News,  published  by  Mr.  Morris 
Lloyd,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  is  offered  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  year,  or  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
sixty-five  cents.  It  is  a  paper  that  reaches  you 
on  time. 

We  do  not  wish  to  get  into*  any  war  between 
allopaths  and  homeopaths.  An.  allopath  doctor 
usually  treats  cases  in  our  family,  buyhe  home- 
opathic remedy  for  roup— sponrcia— cures  the 
disease  all  the  same,  no-matter  how  attenuated 
it  may  be. 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  how  to  feed 
chicks  for  broilers-  get  our  October,  1889;  issue 
which  has  the  forty  rules,  headed  "Points  on 
Broilers."  It  will  only  cost  youfive*  cents,  but 
you  cannot  find  a  book  published  that  will  give 
you  as  much  information. 

Sam  and  Eggs  is  the  name  of  a  paper  jus} 
started  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
"hog  and  the  hen."  Just  what  the  hen  has  to 
do  with  the  hog  we  do  not  know,  but  the  paper 
is  good  and  spicy  all  the  same. 


Comparison  judging  at  New  York  will  be  on 
trial  only  for  it  will  be  discarded  in  this  coun- 
try if  it  showsflaws  or  disadvantages.  We  have 
tried  scoring.  Let  us  try  comparison.  It  is 
time  to  object  or  approve  only  after  the  system 
has  been  used. 


It  is  amusing  to  read  the  articles  of  novices 
who  attempt  to  teach  James  Kankin  something 
about  eggs  and  feeds.  The  old  Duck  King  has 
hatched  more  than  100,000  ducklings  and  chicks 
in  his  time,  and  ought  to  know  a  little,especially 
when  compared  with  the  novice. 
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We  do  not  believe  a  rose  comb  fowl  has  any- 
advantages  against  the  attacks  of  severe  cold 
over  the  single  comb  bird.  We  have  watched' 
both  kinds,  and  find  that  the  advantages  are 
even.  To  test  the  matter  try  them  in  adjoining 
yards. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Brown,  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  has  but 
little  success  with  pea  fowls.  They  are  at 
liberty  but  become  languid,  refuse  to  drink  and 
eat,  and  so  continue  for  awhile,  finally  dying. 
Can  our  readers  advise  him?  Our  knowledge 
of  pea  fowls  is  limited,  but  we  believe  they  have 
the  roup. 


Bumble  foot  usually  is  caused  by  the  fowl 
jumping  from  a  high  roost.  The  use  of  the 
knife,  ointments,  or  poultices  sometimes  ren- 
ders matters  worse.  But  sueh  fowls  on  the 
floor,  with  cut  straw,  and  keep  the  skin  from, 
cracking  by  anointing  with  a  few  drops  of 
melted  lard  twice  a  week. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  compel  fowls  to  swallow  alfi 
kinds  of  nostrums  and  mixtures  as  "tonics."' 
When  birds  are  sick  medicine  should  be  given, 
if  it  can  be  done  intelligently,  but  to  constantly 
dose  them  in  the  food  and  water  is  wrong. 
Time  was  when  "scientific  poultrymen"  carried 
vials  of  Douglass  mixture  in  their  pockets,  from 
which  even  the  healthy  prize  winners  were 
dosed  unnecessarily,  thus  compelling  the  birds 
to  swallow  free,  uncombined  oil  of  vitriol. 

Lool  out  for  the  big  fat  stock  and  Poultry 
show  at  Chicago,  Nov.  12th.  Big  prizes  for  all, 
and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  George  Beed,  is  a. 
friend  of  all  the  breeders.  He  is  determined 
that  every  exhibitor  shall  have  fair  play.  A 
prize  won  at  Chicago  is  a  great  honor.  Turn 
out  breeders  and  show  your  birds.  The  fat 
stock  show  is  always  packed  and  crowded  with 
visitors. 

If  you  did  not  hear  from  us  in  reply  to  your 
inquiry  you  may  be  reminded  that  you  tried  to 
save  postage  by  writing  on  a  postal  card,  with 
lead  pencil  Well,  the  pencil  marks  rubbed  out, 
and  you  rammed  and  jammed  your  writing  so - 
closely  to  save  a  two-cent  stamp  that  we  could 
not  read  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  read  close  writing 
when  done  properly,  but  a  card  and  lead  pencil 
is  asking  too  much  of  us.  A  reply  from  us  is  . 
worth  doing  things  right. 

The  old  hen  is  still  wanted,  to  lay  eggs  in 
winter,  but  at  that  season,  when  cold  reigns  su- 
preme, she  cannot  hatch  and  raise  a  brood 
without  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  but 
when  spring  opens,  and  the  chicks  can  have  • 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  run  at  large,  the  old 
hen  can  beat  the  incubator  and  brooder  every 
time.  In  winter,  to  get  early  broilers,  the  incu- 
bator will  hatch  whenever  you  so  desire,  and 
can  eclipse  the  hen  (if  hens  can  be  induced  to  > 
sit  at  all)  and  a  hundred  chicks  can  be  raised 
as  easily  as  to  manage  one  hen  and  her  brood  in 
cold  weather. 


Now  it  is  Our  Time. 

Did  you  ever  notice  when  you  wrote  to  the 
editor  how  promptly  he  replied?  He  answers 
all  letters  sent  him.  endeavors  to  aid  each  read- 
er, and  never  grumbles  over  his  work .  Now  it 
is  the  editor's  time,  and,  to  be  brief,  let  every 
reader  send  us  names  of  parties  interested  in 
poultry.  We  wish  to  send  them  samples  of  our 
paper. 


Money  in  Poultry. 

We  do  not  claim  that  there  is  a  fortune  in- 
poultry,  or  that  one  can  go  to  sleep  over  his 
work,  nor  do  we  believe  that  "anyone  can  keep 
chickens."  What  we  do  claim  is  that  the  poultry 
business  will  pay  better,  in  proportion  to  capi- 
tal, labor  and  experience  invested,  than  any.- 
other  pursuit. 
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Poultry  and  Nothing  Else. 

This  is  exclusively  a  poultry  paper,  not  even 
the  pigeon  being  entitled  to  recognition  except 
when  in  reply  to  an  inquirer.  It  is  not  intended 
for  boys,  who  keep  pets,  but  for  those  who  wish 
to  get  dollars  and  cents  for  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  to  encourage  the  use  of  pure  bred  stock 
only. 

Fatting  for  Market. 

A  reader  in  Michigan  wishes  our  subscribers 
to  state  how  the  hens  are  made  fat  for  market. 
He  says : 

"Tell  us  how  to  fatten  poultry  to  make  it  pay. 
Let  those  who  have  done  it  give  their  method." 

We  hope  readers  will  respond,  as  we  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  them.  To  fatten  poultry 
do  not  put  them  in  close  coops  but  in  little  yards, 
so  as  to  keep  them  quiet  and  contented.  Feed 
heavily,  three  times  a  day,  beginning  the  first 
meal  early,  and  giving  the  third  meal  late.  Give 
a  variety— anything  they  will  eat.  but  let  ground 
grain  be  the  largest  share.  Feed  them  all  that 
they  can  possibly  eat  at  each  meal.  Ten  days 
should  be  ample  time  to  make  them  very  fat. 


That  Big  Show  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Great  Southern  Show  will  be  held  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  January  20th  to  25th,  1891,  under 
the  management  of  the  Louisiana  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  limited.  Liberal  cash 
premiums  will  be  offered  on  Poultry,  Pigeons 
and  Dogs.  All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Premium  list  now  ready.  Send  for  one,  or  fur- 
ther information  to  Mr.  A  E.  Shaw,  See'y,  box 
1658,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Self-Admiration. 

"  Some  of  the  brilliant  writers,  who  belong  to 
the  Judges'  Association,  are  so  full  of  magnifi- 
cent wisdom  that  they  are  busy  telling  what 
they  "know  about  judging."  It  is  marvelous 
what  a  mystery  a  wart  on  a  bird's  comb  is.  and 
a  little  speck  on  the  wing  of  a  Brown  Leghorn 
as  curious  as  Mr.  Pickwick's  ancient  hiero- 
|;lyphical  discovery  of  "Bill  Stumps,  his  mark." 
And.  when  some  sensible  man  laughs  at  their 
nonsense,  it  makes  them  "awful  mad." 

A  Resurrection. 

The  National  Poultry  Association  advocates 
seem  to  have  again  resurrected  the  matter.  We 
have  favored  it  again  and  again,  and  see  no  ob. 
jection  to  it  even  now,  but  we  confess  that  until 
some  of  the  associations  that  are  to  send  dele- 
gates live  longer  than  a  year  the  permanency  of 
a  National  Association  cannot  be  assured.  It  is 
as  expensive  to  get  members  of  a  State  Associa- 
tion together  as  it  is  to  gafc  the  delegates  of  a 
National  Association  to  a  place  of  meeting.  We 
do  not  believe  the  National  Association  plan 
quite  as  feasible  as  we  supposed. 

The  Poisonous  Douglass  Mixture. 

This  is  composed  of  one  pound  of  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron)  two  gallons  of  soft  water,and 
an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  The 
mixture  of  copperas  and  water  is  a  miserable 
thing  for  fowls,  but  the  oil  of  vitriol  (the  strong- 
est and  most  powerful  acid  known)  attacks  all 
organic  substances.  Those  who  have  used 
Douglass  mixture  find  leg  weakness,  rheuma- 
tism and  bowel  disease  in  the  flocks,  and  the 
liver  becomes  literally  "eaten  up,"  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
fowl  the  liver  may  be  crumbled  with  the  fin- 
gers. Human  beings  would  revolt  at  such  a 
mixture.  There  was  a  time  when  we,  coo,  took 
up  the  cry— "Give  Douglas  mixture,"  but  obser- 
vations and  experiments  convinced  us  that  it 
did  injury,  hence  we  denounced  it.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  our  wholesome  advice,  there  are  some 
who  have  attacked  us,  the  cause  being  jealousy 
over  our  advanced  position  in  overthrowing  old 
theories  that  stood  on  supposition  only. 


The  Next  A.  P.  A.  Meeting. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  we  do  not  know 
where  .the  A.  P.  A  will -meet,  but  probably  at 
Charleston.  Owing  to  the  disagreement 
(Charleston  and  Greenville  disagreeing)  South 
Carolina,  came  very  nearly  being  shut  out  al- 
together for  it  is  plain  to  all  that  if  Charles- 
ton is  not  selected  Greenville  will  not  be,  as  the 
dispute  is  on  both  sides. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  harmonious.  All 
factions  have  "evened  up"  their  animosities, and 
it  now  makes  no  difference  who  the  officers  may 
be,  nor  will  there  be  any  factional  contest,  or 
spiteful  opposition  to  anyone.  The  past  will  be 
buried  and  forgotten,so  far  as  cliquesfactions  in 
the  A.  P.  A.  are  concerned. 

Whatever  may  be  adopted  at  the  meeting 
should  be  accepted  and  tbe  decision  govern.  If 
the  A.  P.  A.  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  poultry  men  further  opposition 
may  at  once  cease.  "A  big  pull  and  a  strong 
pull,  together,"  should  be  the  motto,  the  only 
object  being  the  advancement  of  the  poultry 
interests. 


That  Certain  Judge. 

The  Fanciers'  Journal  has  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ross  A.  Smith,  of  Charleston,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing appears: 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  too  ready  to  give 
credence  to  such  trash  as  is.  continually  sent  in 
to  you.  If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a 
certain  judge,  who  is  jealous  because  he  was  not 
made  one  of  our  judges  even  after  having  applied 
for  the  position,  then  we  must  say  we  are  much 
mistaken  in  you." 

If  the  difficulty  between  Charleston  and  Green- 
ville has  been  fostered  in  the  interest  of  a  cer- 
tain judge,  who  applied  to  judge  at  Charleston, 
it  is  something  new  to  outsiders.  The  Journal 
says  the  allusion  was  to  Drevenstedt.  We  hope 
Mr.  Smith  is  mistaken.  The  dispute  injures 
South  Carolina,  but  if  outside  parties  have  been 
"grinding  their  own  axes"  a  wrong  has  been 
done.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  above  is 
correct  or  not,  as  we  copy  itf  rom  the  Journal, 

The  Battle  over  Spongia. 

It  matters  not  now  how  attenuated,  or  small, 
a  dose  of  medicine  may  be,  provided  it  does  the 
work.  No  doubt  a  fear  exists  that  if  spongia 
will  cure  the  roup  in  fowls  it  will  endorse  the 
homeopathic  system.  We  care  nothing  for 
either  of  the  "clans."  Diseases  in  the  family  of 
the  editor  are  treated  by  an  allopathic  physician, 
hence  we  have  no  preference  in  our  recommen- 
dation, other  than  to  assist  our  readers  to  find  a 
remedy  for  roup.  We  have  published  all  the 
kerosene,  turpentine,  mercuric  chlorides,  Lara- 
bague,  solutions,  roup  pills,  chlorates,  washes 
cutting  off  the  heads,  warmth,  disinfections, 
etc.,  that  have  ever  appeared.  We  do  not  care 
if  a  cure  is' an  allopathic  drench  or  a  homeo- 
pathic pellet.  We  simply  wish  our  readers  to  try 
a  new  remedy  which  is.endorsed  by  those  who 
have  given  it  a  trial.  If  it  fails  no  harm  is  done. 
If  it  is  a  true  remedy  all  will  be  benefited. 
Each  individual  reader  can  test  the  remedy 
spongia  on  a  thousand  hens  for  less  than  the 
expenditure  of  one  dollar. 

Now,  readers,  try  it.  Let  us  hear  from 
you.  Let  us  get  at  the  truth.  Test  the 
remedy.  If  it  cures,  that  is  all  you  wish 
to  know.  If  it  does  not  prove  beneficial  no  one 
will  denounce  it  more  vigorously  than  we  will. 

Comb  -  Eating  Hens. 

Relating  to  comb-eating  and  feather-pulling, 
the  Poultry  News  says  that  it  is  a  bad  habit,  but 
one  that  can  be  cured.  We  have  had  experience 
in  the  premises  and  obtained  practical  results, 
and  we  should  have  spoken  of  it  sooner,  but  the 
thought  of  doing  so  never  occurred  to  us  until 
the  above  attracted  our  attention .  The  start  of 
the  habit  is  feather  pulling,  and  by  accident  the 
combs  get  picked.  The  fowl  gets  a  taste  of  the 
blood  and  flesh  of  the  comb,  which  seems  to  en- 
courage it  to  further  indulge  in  the  luxury. 


What  kind  of  a  taste  this  blood  and  comb  pro- 
duces we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  they 
prefer  it  greatly  to  a  nice  lean  piece  of  beef.  We  - 
cannot  solve  the  taste,  but  we  can  break  up  the 
practice  and  habit  by  catching  the  birds,  and 
with  a  sharp  penknife  make  an  incision  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  at  the  end  of  the  beak,  so  that 
the  blood  will  flow  slightly.  The  blood  from 
that  satisfies  them.  Then  put  them  in  separate 
coops  for  a  few  days,  and  it  is  very  seldom  a . 
bird  has  to  be  so  treated  twice.  The  above 
is  an  old  feather-pulling  remedy,  and  we  are  not 
the  founder  of  it,  but  we  do  claim  originality  for 
it  as  applied  to  comb-eating  hens.  It  is  no  theo- 
ry. It  lias  done  the  work  for  us  and  H  will  do 
the  same  for  others. 


Milwaukee  Prices  for  Eggs. 

Below  we  give  the  prices  of  eggs  in  the  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  market,  for  five  years,  for  every 
month  in  the  year  (average  price,  highest  and', 
lowest  prices)  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  compiled  for  the- 
Poultry  Keeper  by  Prof.  G.  S.  Albee,  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.  The  letter  H  represents  the  high— 
est,  and  the  letter  L  the  lowest  prices  for  the 
months : 

1889s  1888.  1887.  1886.  1885.  Aver- 
age. 


January 

H- 

-19 

20 

28 

20 

24 

18  90 

L- 

-10 

16 

18 

15 

19 

February 

H- 

-14% 

21 

28 

19 

26 

18.45 

L- 

-13 

16 

17 

15 

15 

March 

11- 

-15 

18 

17 

17 

24 

14.35 

L- 

-10 

10 

11 

10% 

11 

April 

11- 

-11 

12 

13 

12 

13% 

11.30 

L- 

-10 

W 

10% 

10 

11  " 

May 

H- 

-12!^ 

12% 

11% 

12 

12 

11.10' 

L- 

-10% 

10 

10% 

8% 
12 

11 

June 

11- 

-12% 

12 

13 

11% 

11.60 
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10 
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15 

14 
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13 
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12 
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10 
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H- 
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14 
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im 

12 
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L- 
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10 

11 
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18 

17 

17 
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L- 
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13 

12 

11% 

October 

H- 

-18 
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19 

18 
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-16 

m 

37% 

16 

16*. 

November 

H 

21 

22 

19 

20 

21 

18  85" 

L- 

-16 

17 

18 

17% 

17 

December  H- 

-22 

22 

20 

21 

22 

19.15 

L- 

-16 

16 

18 

18  % 

,16 

Average  for  1885,  was  15.1;  for  1886  it  was  15.58;:./ 
for  1887  it  was  14.33;  for  1888  It  was  15.04;  and 
for  1889  the  average  was  14.10,  for  the  entire 
years.  The  average  for  five  years  is  about:, 
fifteen  cents  per  dozen,  wholesale  prices. 


Covering  Tarred  Paper. 

Tarred  paper  (or  standard  roofing— Swan's)  is 
being  used  in  all  sections,  but  here  is  something 
a  Kansas  reader  wishes  to  know, 

Please  tell  me  in  your  next  if  there  is  not 
something  you  put  on  tarred  paper  roofing  so  it 
will  last  longer.  What  I  put  on  a  year  ago  is 
coming  in  holes.  I  thought  I  saw  something 
somewhere,  but  I  can't  find  it. 

First,  fasten  it  down  well.  The  two-ply  paper 
is  generally  used.  Then  give  it  a  good  coating 
of  the  paint,  well  put  on,  and  sanded.  In  six 
months  more  put  on  another  coat  of  tlie  paint' 
(which  comes  with  the  paper).  At  the  end  of" 
twelve  months  apply  one  more  eoat.  In  five- 
years  give  another,  and  the  next  in  ten  years, - 
for  the  roof  will  then  last  you  as  long  as  you  live, . 
or  longer.  The  paint  costs  but  little.  In  other  - 
words,  give  the  roof  a  little  attention  the  first 
six  months,  and  the  rest  is  easy. 


Something  new  in  our  advertisements.  Readl 
the  advertisement  of  the  Home  Savings  and 
Loan  Ass'n.,  of  Minneapolis.  You  can  either  - 
deposit  or  borrow,  no  matter  where  you  live.and 
the  company  is  one  of  the  old  reliable  kind,  do  - 
ing business  on  the  plan  of  the  building  and 
loan  associations. 


When  hens  refuse  to  eat  either  wheat  or  corn, 
readilv,  it  shows  they  have  been  overfed.  Over- 
feeding is  worse  than  not  feeding  enough. 


Feed  what  hens  eat  up  clean  and  no  more.  Ex- 
perience will  teach  how  much  grain  to  feed,  as- 
breeds  differ  in  this  respect. 
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her  eggs,  only  one  chicken  will  be  produced.  If 
this  experiment  is  tried  with  six  different  cocks, 
the  results  will  invariably  be  the  same.  It  the 
hen  is  put  with  the  cock  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  or  with  a  male  bird  which  lias  not  been 
running  with  hens  for  some  time,  there  will  be 
two  or  three  fertile  eggs. 

Now  for  experiment  number  three.  PutTa 
hen  with  a  cock  at  night,  just  before  he  goes  to 
roost.  The  result  will  be  very  different,  for  in 
.  every  case  it  will  be  found  that  not  a  single  egg 
was  fertilized  by  the  connection.  I  have  tried 
it  many  times.  I  have  known  a  cock  to  serve 
eleven  hens  in  two  hours  {i.e.,  the  last  two 
hours  before  going  to  roost),  and  jet  not  fertil- 
ize a  single  egg. 

THE  FERTILITY  OF  MALE  BIRDS. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  ask  how  and  why 
this  is,  and  what  the  difference  is  between  a 
male  bird  in  the  morning  and  what  he  was  at 
night  ?  A  great  difference  there  certainly  is,  as 
I  will  try  and  explain.  Where  a  male  bird  has 
served  three  or  four  hens,  or  one  hen  three  or 
four  times,  and  he  does  not  rest  for  a  few  hours 
before  paying  further  attention  to  the  hens,  his 
endeavors  are  all  in  vain.  I  wish  to  put  this  so 
plain  that  every  reader  may  try  the  experiment 
if  they  feel  so  inclined.  The  male  bird  is  much 
more  productive  in  the  morning,  and  this  is  why 
he  is  likely  to  fertilize  1  wo  or  three  eggs  the  firs't 
few  times  he  is  with  the  hens,  but  if  he  continues 
the  same  all  clay,  as  some  birds  will,  he  will  not 
fertilize  the  eggs. 

HOW  TO  GET  FERTILE  EGGS. 

When  a  bird  is  so  very  active,  and  his  owner 
wishes  particularly  for  fertile  eggs,  the  mala 
bird  should  be  taken  away  in  the  nnddle  of  the 

.  day  and  replaced  at  night;  two  hours  flrst  thing 
in  the  morning  and  two  hours  before  going  to 
roost  is  quite  time  enough  to  allow  for  the  eggs 
being  fertilized.  Some  of  my  readers  will  be 
able  to  remember  more  than  one  or  two  cases 
where  the  male  bird  has  been  so  very  active, 
and  yet  scarcely  an  egg  has  been  fertilized ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  male  bird  is  too  active. 
When  the  male  bird  is  not  bo  active,  the  eggs 

.  are  always  more  fertile.  Some  poultry  keepers, 
early  in  the  season,  only  run  three  or  gve  hens 
with  each  of  their  male  birds,  hoping  by  this 
plan  to  insure  fertile  eggs,  but  even  this  does 
not  answer  always.  A  far  better  plan  is  to  allow 
the  cock  to  run  with  the  hens  on  alternate  days, 
one  day  in  the  run  and  the  other  resting  in  a 
coop  or  separate  run.  This  will  ensure  fertile 
eggs.  When  a  male  bird  is  always  running  with 
the  hens,  and  the  weather  of  very  cold,  not  any 
eggs  will  be  fertile.  To  some  this  may  appear 
very  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  The 
cold  weather  affects  the  cocks  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  does  the  hens. 

GOOD  LAYING  HENS. 

It  is  often  noticed  that  the  eggs  laid  by  a  very 
good  layer  are  not  so  fertile  as  those  produced 
by  the  hens  which  only  lay  very  well  on  the 
.average.  My  experience  teaches  me  to  say  that 
they  would  be  far  more  fertile  than  they  are  if 
the  necessary  care  was  taken.  When  a  cock  is 
running  with  a  pen  of  hens,  and  some  of  them 
lay  every  other  day,  or  it  may  be  for  two  days, 
aiid  then  miss  one."  their  eggs  will  be  far  more 
fertile  than  those  laid  by  the  hens  which  lay 
every  day.  The  wrong  cause  is  often  attributed 
to  this,  and  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  germs 
are  too  weak  to  pi-oduce  chickens.  This  may,  in 
part,  be  correct,  but  it  is  not  the  main  cause! 

THE  TIMES  OF  FERTILIZATION. 

I  have  endeavored  to  explain  that  it  is  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  when  the  eggs  are  fer- 
tilized. If  a  cock  runs  with  a  hen  anytime  dur- 
ing the  day  before  she  lays,  no  egg  is  fertilized. 
If  a  cock  is  running  with  six  hens,  and  they  are 
all  going  to  lay  during  the  day,  and  he  pays 
them  all  attention,  not  a  single  egg  will  be  fer- 
tilized. The  male  bird  does  not  know  this ;  but 
all  the  eggs  are  not  impregnated.  This  requires 
a  little  explanation.  When  a  hen  has  a  full- 
sized  egg  in  her  oviduct  the  passage  is  quite 
full,  and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  any- 
thing to  pass  when  that  is  there.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  absolutely  an  impossibility  for  an  egg 
to  be  fertilized  while  there  is  another  already 
in  the  passage.  Suppose  that  ten  hens  which 
had  been  without  a  male  bird,  so  that  all  the 
eggs  were  clear,  and  they  were  about  to  lay  an 
egg,  and  each  hen  is  put  down  with  a  separate 
cock,  not  one  egg  will;  be  fertilzied,  but  wait 
until  the  passage  is  free  and  the  eggs  will  be 
impregnated  all  right.  This  subject  has  now 
been  discussed  so  that  poultry  people  can  under- 
stand their  birds.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
eggs  must  be  fertilized  the  last  day  before  being 
laid.  One  word  on  this  theory  will  be  sufficient. 
After  the  outer  membrane  is  formed, or  perhaps 
to  be  more  correct,  I  should  say  the  skm  of  the 
egg,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  the  egg  to  be  fer- 
tilized when  it  is  encased  in  a  skin.  Fertiliza- 
tion takes  place  before  the  egg  leaves  the 
ovary,  which  is  attached  in  the  middle  of  the 
fowl  "to  the  backbone  where  the  large  bunch  of 
small  eggs  hang.  I  have  tried  experiments  of 
putting  different  cocks  with  different  hens 
every  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  every 
chicken  has  come  distinct. 


HOW  SMALL,  AN   EGG  CAN  BE  FERTILIZED  ? 

In  the  ovary,  where  the  eggs  first  grow,  they 
vary  much  the  same,  as  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
while  in  this  state  they  are  fertilized  while  quite 
small.  This  may  appear  strange  to  some  of  my 
leaders.  They  may  ask  "How  small  is  an  egg' 
when  it  is  capable  of  fertilziation  ?"  This  I  can- 
not quite  tell,  but  I  know  '■hey  can  be  fertilized 
when  the  yolk  is  about  half  grown.  To  prove 
this,  I  may  say  that  when  a  hen  is  in  full  lav. 
there  are  usually  from  three  to  ten  fair-sized 
eggs  in  her.  It  is  possible  for  a  cock  to  fertilize 
an  egg,  and  for  it  to  be  laid  in  three  days.  In 
such  a  case  the  yolk  is  more  than  half  grown. 
If  a  hen  does  not  run  with  a  cock  at  all,  and  she 
is  then  put  with  one,  the  first  fertile  egg  may 
come  on  the  fifth  day,  or  it  may  be  the  seventh. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

{Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
monton,  JS'ew  Jersey.) 


Miss  Lydia  Martin,  Akron,  Ohio.— I  should 
be  pleased  to  answer  your  letter  personally  but 
it  is  so  lengthy,  then  too,  I  have  several  others 
which  ask  about  the  same  matters,  so  will  an- 
swer through  this  department.  The  number  of 
hens  you  could  keep  in  a  house  such  as  you 
mention  would  depend  largely  upon  the  care 
you  can  give  them.  We  keep  twenty-five  hens 
in  a  small  house  but  we  have  an  open  shed  with 
wire  netting  across  the  front.  This  shed  con- 
nects with  the  house  and  makes  an  excellent 
place  for  them  to  dust  and  scratch  in  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.Their  roosting  place 
is  low  and  warm  and  the  droppings  are  removed 
daily.  In  winter  we  feed  and  water  in  the  shed 
also  it  should  face  the  south  if  possible,  and  is 
the  most  necessary  part  of  winter  quarters.  We 
could  not  tell  you  how  much  it  costs  to  feed  100 
hens  in  you  locality  as  the  prices  of  feed  differ, 
also  the  quality.  If  you  are  raising  for  market 
eggs  only,  you  need  not  keep  any  roosters  with 
your  flocks,  and  therefore  can  keep  more  hens 
in  one  house.  In  January  you  might  make  up 
several  pens  of  the  best  layers  and  mate  them 
with  a  good  pure-bred  rooster  to  secure  your 
laying  stock  for  another  year.  It  is  always  best 
to  commence  with  a  few  hens  and  raise  your 
own  stock.  You  can  then  make  such  crosses  as 
you  desire  and  lay  the  foundation  for  good  work 
in  the  future. 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  attempt  so  many 
things  the  firstseason.  Hensand  ducks  if  you  are 
well  situated  for  them  is  sufficient;  after  gaining 
your  experience  you  might  add  squabs  and  tur- 
keys also  capons,  but  don't  attempt  all  at  once 
or  failure  will  be  written  upon  everything.  As 
you  have  the  back  numbers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  you  will  find  an  article  in  this  depart- 
ment as  to  the  best  time  to  start  an  incubator  so 
we  need  not  go  over  that  again.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  if  you  send 
them  in  such  form  leaving  space  for  Teply  be- 
tween each  question,  also  send  stamp.  You  are 
fortunate  if  you  "have  a  man  upon  the  place  to 
do  all  the  work"  but  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
poultry  raising  you  cannot  expect  success  with- 
out your  own  efforts.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
personal  supervision  of  your  own  poultry  yards. 
We  superintend  every  thing  that  is  done  daily. 
Strict  attention  to  details  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. 


We  hear  again  from  the  "quiet  corner  man." 
It  is  really  sad  we  have  not  learned  as  much  in 
six  years  as  he  has  in  three,  but  then  some  peo- 
ple know  more  in  that  length  of  time  than  the 
oldest  breeders.  We  give  you  the  benefit  of  his 
letter.  No  comment  is  necessary,  he  has  an- 
nounced the  facts— that  is  sufficient: 

As  I  glanced  over  the  columns  of  my  last 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  noticed  an  article  in  the 
"Ladies'  Department"  addressed  to  myself, 
touching  on  some  facts  given  in  a  previous 
number  of  your  papQr  concerning  Brahmas.  I 
am  very  glad  to  answer  the  questions  asked. 
We  Massachusetts  chickenmen  are  ready  for 
the  subject  of  Brahmas  every  time,  and  before 
doubting  the  correctness  of  scales  that  shows  a 
ten  weeks  old  chick  weighs  three  pounds,  I 
would  advise  you  to  look  a  little  deeper  into  the 
matter.  Had  you  been  here  during  the  chicken 
season  I  eould'have  gratified  your  desire  to  "see 
those    chickens,"    they   were  seen    by  a 


great  many  people,  and  if  vou  are  still 
in  doubt  (as  your  pira  would  indicate) 
I  will  refer  you  to  some  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
subscribers  who  saw  them.  In  reply  to  the  first 
question  asked,  I  would  say  I  have  been  in  the 
business  three  years.  2d.  I  believe  I  stated 
that  the  machine  from  which  371  chicks  were 
hatched,  is  a  home-made  incubator  and  is  not  in 
the  market.  3d.  The  number  of  eggs  placed  in 
the  machine  was  440.  I  tested  them  the  eighth 
day,  taking  out  forty-seven  eges.  leaving  393 
eggs  from  which  came  371  chicks".  I  think  this 
the  most  remarkable  hatch  I  ever  heard  of.  But 
my  neighbors  are  prepared  to  substantiate  the 
fact  for  the  little  fellows  presented  an  interest- 
ing sight  as  they  sat  around  my  stove  in  bask- 
ets, boxes  and  tin  pans.before  they  were  removed 
to  the  chicken  house.  The  Brahma  egg  may  have 
a  thick  shell,  but  if  properly  incubated  "there 
will  be  found  something  equally  as  strong  in- 
side that  will  find  its  way  out.  You  mav  say 
there  is  no  other  egg  that  has  so  thick  a  shell,  is 
there  any  other  chick  so  strong?  or  as  able 
to  get  out  of  the  shell?  If  you  want  infor- 
mation on  the  sabject  (as  you  say  you  do),  I 
would  advise  you  to  interview  the  o"ldest  and 
most  successful  poultrvman  I  know  of,Mr  Wm 
H.  Defrees,  of  Southville,  Mass..  who  when  he 
saw  your  article  said.  ■•Humph !  I  guess  they 
don't  know  all  they  might  about  Brahmas." 
Mr.  D.  has  a  Brahma  pullet  four  and  a  half 
months  old  that  has  laid  eight  eggs.  Can  you 
credit  that?  I  do  not  consider  I  have  discovered 
any  great  secret,  each  incubator  is  a  secret  of 
itself  and  when  I  learned  to  hatch  any  eggs  with 
mine  I  learned  to  hatch  Brahmas.  New  begin- 
ners, don't  be  afraid  to  try  them  but  don't  be 
satisfied  with  chicks  that  it  takes  twenty-three 
days  to  hatch  and  eight  months  to  raise. 

Fred.  R.  York,  So.  Framingham,  Mass. 


In  a  few  weeks  oue  poultry  store-house  will 
show  clover  hay,  cabbafies,  onions,  turnips  and 
potatoes.  By  a  judicious  use  of  these  articles,  in 
combination  with  whole  and  ground  grains,  we 
can  but  expect  a  healthy, paying  flock.  Brooder 
houses  should  have  the  dirt  renewed.  All  the 
clap-boards  need  examining  and  a  general 
overhauling  should  precede  the  fall  work,  which 
begins  with  us  October  1st.  Brooders  and  lamps 
should  be  examined.  In  short,  everything  should 
be  in  readiness  long  before  it  is  needed.  Jan- 
uary is  early  enough  to  make  up  the  pens,  the 
pullets  are  far  better  to  be  alone  until  that  time. 


Pullets  should  be  pushed  along  now.  We 
have  already  placed  them  by  themselves  giving 
an  extra  amount  of  animal  food.  While  the 
cockerels  can  have  more  corn,  the  poorly 
marked  ones  should  be  placed  by  themselves 
and  fattened  for  market.  Give  the  pullets  as 
wide  a  range  as  possible,  but  see  that  they  are 
comfortably  housed  at  night  and  also  during 
rainy  weather.  Starving  them  at  present  and 
feeding  poorly  when  the  laying  season  comes, 
will  not  bring  the  "hoped  for  eggs." 


AVe  have  been  asked  if  Pekin  ducks  lay  more 
eggs  the  second  year  than  the  first,  but  cannot 
answer  from  experience,  this  being  our  first  sea- 
son. Should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Schultz, 
whose  article  in  September  Keeper  was  ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  O.  Wilcox, 
proprietor  of  Oceanic  Duck  Farm  we  have 
gained  much  knowledge  upon  duck  raising.  A 
description  of  our  recent  visit  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 


"Elsie."  We  do  not  use  any  moisture  until 
the  eggs  begin  to  pip,  when  incubator  is  placed 
in  a  cellar. 


The  abominable  practice  of  sending  poultrv 
undrawn  to  market  now  finds  little  favor  any- 
where. Not  many  years  ago  poultry  would  not 
be  purchased  in  New  York  city  if  not  sent  with 
its  contents  undrawn;  but  there  is  now  little 
demand  for  poultry  in  this  condition.  It  is 
known  that  putrefaction  begins  very  quickly 
after  death  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  flesh,  making  it 
unfit  for  food.  Keeping  it  in  ice  only  arrests 
decomposition,  but  does  not  remove  the  danger 
where  it  existed  before.— American  Cultivator. 


A  writer  recently  stated  that  when  Brahmas 
got  weak  in  their  legs  to  feed  them  bone  meal, 
and  it  would  cure  them.  Leg  weakness  is  due 
to  unsuitable  food  and  too  rapid  growth.  All 
the  bone  meal  in  Christendom  will  avail 
naught.  Bran,  middlings  and  oats  are  the 
grains  required,  and  very  little  corn.  Chickens 
fed  on  such  a  diet  will  keep  on  "their  pins."— 
New  Jersey  Agriculturist 
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Poultry  Notes  from  the  Mirror. 

We  take  pleasure  in  crediting  to  the  Mirror 
and  Farmer,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  following 
articles  on  different  subjects,  and  put  them  "in 
a  lump"  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers: 

'ABOUT  THE  INCUBATOR. 

When  operating  the  incubator,  should  the  heat 
not  rise  to  the  required  degree,  before  putting 
in  the  eggs  draw  off  all  the  water  and  fill  with 
boiling  water  again,  as  the  wood  and  other  parts 
of  the  incubator,  being  cold,  must  first  be 
wanned,  especially  in  winter;  but  once  the  de- 
sired degree  is  obtained  it  will  be  surprising 
how  easily  the  heat  is  retained.  No  lamp  is  re- 
quired, but  the  incubator  should  be  operated  in 
as  warm  a  place  as  possible  or  in  some  location 
of  even  temperature.  This  applies  to  all  kinds 
of  incubators.  Though  having  no  regulator, 
none  is  required,  as  it  will  retain  the  heat  uni- 
lormly  and  evenly. 

There  are  hundreds  of  hot  water  incubators 
in  use,  and  they  have  given  excellent  results. 
When  operating  them  many  points  will  be 
gained  that  cannot  well  be  explained.  An  incu- 
bator of  150  egg  capacity  is  better  than  a  larger 
one.  The  eggs  need  not  be  turned  the  first  three 
days,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  cool  the  eggs  at  all. 
No  moisture  need  be  given  the  first  week.  About 
one  sponge  the  size  of  an  egg  when  wet  may  be 
placed  iu  the  incubator  the  second  week,  for 
every  fifty  eggs,  and  it  should  be  dipped  in  warm 
water  every  time  the  eggs  are  turned.  Do  not 
turn  the  eggs  after  the  eighteenth  day.  As  soon 
as  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  double  the  number 
of  sponges,  sliut  the  drawer,  and  keep  it  shut 
until  all  the  chicks  are  hatched  Do  not  take 
out  any  of  the  chicks  until  the  hatch  is  over, 
which  should  not  be  later  than  the  22d  day,  as 
removal  of  the  chicks  may  cause  the  heat  to  fall. 
Keep  the  tube  in  which  water  is  poured  into  the 
tank  always  shut,  as  no  steam  is  formed.  Keep 
the  ventilator  tube  (under  the  egg  drawer)  shut 
until  the  eighteenth  day,  if  the  weather  is  cold. 
There  is  no  danger  at  anv  time  of  suffocation  of 
the  chicks.  If  the  chicks",  do  not  hatch  until  the 
twenty-second  day  it  indicates  that  the  heat 
was  too  low,  and  if  they  hatch  on  the  nineteenth 
dav  it  indicates  that  the  heat  was  a  little  high. 
They  should  begin  to  hatch  on  the  twentieth 
day. 

When  chicks  die  in  the  shells  fully  formed,  it 
may  be  due  to  many  causes,  such  as  the  inbreed- 
ing'of  the  parents,  eggs  from  hens  that  were  too 
fat,  and  from  high  or  low  heat :  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  cause  is  mostly  due  to  opening  the  drawer 
when  the  chicks  are  hatching,  which  permits  of 
a  cold  draft  of  air  on  the  eggs,  as  well  as  permit- 
ting rapid  evaporation  of  the  warm  moisture, 
the  result  being  that  the  chicks  are  chilled  in 
the  eggs.  Ducklings  and  young  turkeys  are 
hatched  in  the  same  manner  as  chicks.  As  the 
•chicks  develop  in  the  shells  they  begin  to  create 
heat  in  the  drawer  themselves,  and  hence  but  lit- 
tle heat  will  be  required  the  last  ten  days  compar- 
ed with  the  first  ten  days.  There  is  no  rule  for  reg- 
ulating the  water  in  the  tank.  Keep  the  water 
in  the  tank  warm  enough  to  retain  the  proper 
heat  in  the  egg  drawer,  as  the  thermometer  on 
the  eggs  is  the  only  guide.  Let  the  first  trial  be 
with  a  few  eggs,  for  practice,  and  the  work  will 
then  be  easy. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

Some  persons  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to 
raise  chicks  for  the  market  or  to  keep  hens  for 
eggs  only.  We  say  to  such  persons  that  both  in- 
dustries maybe  engaged  in,  as  the  one  is  done 
at  one  season  of  the  year  and  the  other  at  a  dif- 
ferent period.  We  may,  at  this  stage  of  im- 
provement, separate  chicks  for  the  early  market 
from  those  for  the  production  of  eggs  only,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  invention  of  incuba- 
tors has  entirely  changed  the  market  for  broil- 
ers by  placing  the  supply  within  the  province  of 
the  poultryman.  While  all  poultry  men  and 
farmers  raise  chicks  in  the  spring,  it  is  because 
at  that  season  the  hens  are  more  inclined  to  be- 
come broody,  but  the  proper  period  for  hatch- 
ing is  in  the  late  fall  and  winter,  which  is  also 
the  most  suitable  season  for  incubators.  The 
great  obstacle  to  the  production  of  early  broilers 
is  that  the  hens  will  not  incubate  until  they  are 
ready  to  do  so  of  their  own  accord .  By  the  use 
of  the  incubator  chicks  can  be  hatched  at  any 
time.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  one  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  other,  all  that  is  dependent 
on  the  hen  being  the  eggs,  and  in  that  respect 
she  has  no  substitute. . 

By  a  division  of  the  two  industries,  (for  at  the 
present  day  artificial  incubation  is  a  great  in- 
dustry) the  laying  of  eggs  is  done  at  the  least 
expense  in  those  months  following  March,  and 
ending  only  when  moulting  begins,  while  hatch- 
ing and  raising  chicks  is  done  from  the  moult- 
ing season  until  March  ends.  Here  we  have 
the  year  divided  into  two  periods  and  into  two 
separate  industries,  both  of  which  give  better 
results  than  either  alone.  The  incubator  cannot 
lay  eggs  but  can  hatch  them,  while  the  hen  can 
lay  eggs  but  will  not  hatch  them  until  she  so 
prefers,  nor  will  she  act  in  concert  with  her 
companions,  as  one  or  two  hens  may  be  willing 
and  the  others  refuse. 

While  we  are  writing  about  the  division  of  the 
poultry  business,  we  might  really  say  a  union 
of  the  business,  for  both  are  dependent  on  each 
•other.  What  we  really  mention  is  the  division 


of  time,  so  as  to  best  utilize  periods  of  the  year 
to  these  pursuits  that  are  more  favorable  to  a 
realization  of  the  greatest  profits.  If  chicks 
sell  better  in  April  than  at  any  other  time,  we 
must  hatch  in  January  and  February,  and  we 
must  hatch  out  a  large  number  in  a  short  time, 
which  can  only  be  done  with  incubators.  True, 
the  hen  can  hatch  in  winter,  but  she  will  not  do 
so,  and  if  she  would,  she  could  not  easily  raise 
her  brood  during  the  severe  cold  weather  of  that 
season  of  the  year. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POULTRY. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  with  by  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  in  attempted  experi- 
ments with  poultry,  is  the  individuality  of  the 
hens.  Great  expense  is  incurred  when  experi- 
ments are  made  with  cattle  or  other  stock,  and 
no  cessation  of  laber  results  until  the  work  is 
ended.  This  course  should  be  pursued  with  ex- 
periments made  with  poultry,  for  while  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  hen  is  but  a  mite  compared 
with  the  cow,  yet  the  poultry  interests  are  as 
great  as  those  of  any  of  the  large  stock,  thus 
making  it  as  important  to  experiment  in  that 
direction  as  in  any  other,  the  value  of  the  poul- 
try Snd  eggs  produced  in  this  country  being 
sufficient  to  place  the  industry  on  a  level  with 
that  of  cattle,  horse,  sheep  orjswine. 

No  results  can  be  derived  by  experimenting 
with  a  flock  of  hens  any  more  than  witli  a  herd 
of  cows.  As  we  stated  the  individuality  of  each 
member  is  something  that  presents  an  obstacle 
that  cannot  be  removed.  We  can,  by  weighing 
the  food,  and  noting  the  gain  in  weight  of  each 
individual,  and  her  production  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  her  relative  and  compar- 
ative value,  but  even  then  the  gain 
in  knowledge  is  slight  and  the  final  results  far 
from  conclusive.  It  is  impossible  to  find  any 
two  individuals  alike,  whether  birds  or  animals, 
and  hence  all  experiments  '.must  be  made  in  a 
manner  comparative.  There  are  nearly  one 
hundred  breeds  of  poultry,  and  the  field  for  ob- 
servation is  wide,  but  this  is  just  the  reason 
why  more  attention  should  be  given  in  that  di- 
rection, as  the  poultry  interest  demand  greater 
and  closer  investigation  than  cattle  or  other 
stock. 

Jt  requires  as  much  work  to  determine  the 
facts  relating  to  poultry  as  to  farm  products. 
The  chemist  who  works"with  one  bushel  of  corn 
is  working  on  the  entire  corn  crop  of  the  coun- 
try. To  make  an  effort  witli  a  few  hens  is  to  ex- 
periment in  the  interests  of  all.  Work  must  be 
done  at  different  seasons,  the  age  of  each  hen 
must  be  considered,  the  kind  of  food,  the  con- 
dition of  the  quarters,  the  period  of  the  'begin- 
ning and  ending  of  laying  by  each,  the  particu- 
lar time  of  moulting,  vermin,  diseases,  quality 
and  value  of  her  product,  and  other  considera- 
tions. 

All  these  matters  require  patient  investigation 
but  it  is  for  that  reason  they  should  be  made- 
it  takes  time.  No  agricultural  institute,  can 
take  a  small  flock  of  hens  and  learn  much  in  a 
few  months.  There  is  more  to  do  than  is  sup- 
posed. What  is  necessary  for  the  poultry  in- 
terests of  this  country  is  for  some  experiment 
station  to  settle  down  to  a  long  seige  of  work, 
and  to  be  as  patient  at  it  as  with  cattle.  The 
great  poultry  interests  of  this  country  demand 
it,  for  there  are  millions  of  dollars  at  stake,  and 
much  to  be  gained  by  the  farmers. 

FAILURES  AND  THEIR  CAUSE. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  farmers  know  less  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  poultry  than 
should  be  the  case,  and  the  reason  is  that  while 
they  have  given  their  attention  to  other  farm 
stock,  they  have  not  looked  as  deeply  into  those 
matters  tliat  pertain  to  poultry  as  a  business. 
The  raising  of  poultry  has  not  been  considered 
a  business  at  all.  but  simply  an  adjunct  or  a 
pastime,  the  consequence  being  that  while  the 
farmer  gives  his  attention  to  larger  stock  and 
learns  daily  how  to  manage  with  greater  suc- 
cess, he  has  allowed  his  hens  to  manage  them- 
selves. The  sick  horse  or  cow  is  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  farmer,  because  he  has  in  the  an- 
imal perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  dollars  invest- 
ed, and  veterinary  skill  or  the  experience  of  the 
farmer  will  be  used  to  its  fullest  capacity  in  or- 
der to  avoid  loss.  Infectious  diseases  are  guard- 
ed against,  and  due  precaution  is  taken  against 
loss. 

Farmers  are  learning  that  there  is  a  profit  to 
be  derived  from  the  small  things  on  the  farm, 
and  that  the  capital  invested  in  poultry,  though 
not  usually  great,  is  sure  to  bring  in  a  return, 
and  they  are  turning  their  attention  in  that  di- 
rection/having the  advantage  of  ready  sales  at 
all  seasons  and  home  markets ;  but  the  long  ne- 
glect of  vears  places  them  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
they  find  that  while  they  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  farm  management  and  the  care  of 
animals,  they  are  lacking  in  the  knowledge  so 
essential  to  success  with  poultry,  especially 
when  they  desire  to  venture  on  the  keeping  of 
poultry  in  large  numbers.  Without  any  real 
experience  in  that  direction,  though  accustomed 
to  having  hens  in  the  barnvards  from  boyhood, 
thev  make  many  failures  that  might  otherwise 
be  avoided  witli  the  possession  of  knowledge  in 
the  matter  of  poultry  raising. 

Failures  occur  from  attempting  too  much 
without  experience .  There  are  essential  details 
necessary  that  can  only  be  properly  performed 
by  those  who  are  experienced,  and  the  first  steps 
should  therefore  be  gradual.  The  farmer  should 
learn  something  of  the  breeds  and  their  uses. 


He  should  know  the  breeds  that  will  suit  his  cli- 
mate best.  The  best  laying  breed  may  prove  a 
miserable  failure  unless  it  is  surrounded  by  con- 
ditions for  success.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  the 
farmer  that  the  common  barnyard  stock  is  not 
as  good  as  any  other.  That  stumbling  block  he 
will  not  remove,  and  it  is  dangerous,  for  as  long 
as  the  farmer  clings  to  old  traditions  and  ad- 
heres to  former  customs,  he  will  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  improvement  in  other 
directions.  Better  houses,  better  breeds,  sys- 
tematic feeding,  cleanliness  and  careful  selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock  are  essential,  and  if  neg- 
lected result  in  failure. 

WHEN  TO  FEED  BRAN. 

Bran  is  very  rich  in  phosphates,  compared 
with  other  grain  foods,and  there  are  times  when 
it  may  be  fed  with  advantage.  All  foods  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  phosphates  also 
contain  lime  (phosphate  of  lime),  and  for  grow- 
ing fowls  and  laying  hens  bran  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  meal,  corn  or  other  grain :  but 
for  fattening  fowls  for  market  it  is  not  equal  to. 
corn  or  corn  meal.  As  much  of  the  food  usu- 
ally allowed  hens  is  given  without  regard  to  its 
kind  or  quality,  quite  a  loss  is  sometimes  made 
by  feeding  that  which  is  undesirable,  while  a 
further  loss  is  sustained  in  the  lack  of  produc- 
tion. Foods  cannot  always  be  fairly  regulated 
or  balanced,  but  when  bran  is  allowed  it  will 
largely  compensate  for  any  deficiency  that  may 
exist  in  the  majority  of  foods. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  POOR  LAND. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  best  place  for  poultry 
is  on  sandy  ground,  and  especially  where  it  is 
almost  wholly  sand.  The  reason  is  that  such 
soils  are  always  dry,  and  require  no  draining, 
the  water  filtering  through  the  soil,  and  rapidly 
disappearing  after  each  rain.  No  mud  or  slush 
interferes  witli  the  hens  in  winter,  and  they  are 
less  liable  to  roup.  True,  such  soils  produce 
little  or  no  green  food,  but  the  hens  will  be  free 
from  disease,  and  fertilize  the  soil  sufficiently  to 
secure  short  vegetation  after  the  first  year.  We 
do  not  advise  farmers  to  expect  to  do  really 
more  on  a  poor  sandy  soil  than  on  a  good  grassy 
range,  "but  we  do  advise  them  to  utilize  such  lo- 
cations for  poultry  rather  than  to  allow  the  land 
to  be  unproductive,  even  if  the  profit  is  small. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN. 

Wheat  and  corn  are  not  used  as  foods  because 
they  provide  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
production  of  eggs,  but  because  they  are  cheap- 
er and  more  concentrated  than  many  other 
foods,  and  as  long  as  the  West  can  send  wheat 
and  corn  to  every  portion  of  the  country  at  a 
price  lower  than'other  foods  can  be  grown,  just 
so  long  will  those  grains  be  used  by  farmers  for 
feeding  purposes.  But  the  question  is  whether 
they  are  really  cheap  when  fed  exclusively. 
They  may  cost  less,  but  the  cost  depends  upo'n 
the  final  result.  If  too  much  corn  prevents  the 
hens  from  laying,  by  making  them  too  fat  to 
lay,  then  corn  is  not  cheap  at  any  price,  but 
when  wheat  and  corn  can  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  other  foods,  and  the  hens  are 
productive,  there  is  nothing  cheaper. 

ENSILAGE  FOR  POULTRY. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  preparing  green  food 
for  the  winter  use  of  hens,  as  the  cutting  and 
scelding  of  clover  hay  in  winter  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  required.  If  good  clover  hay  is  cut 
and  scalded  for  cattle  in  winter,  less  ensilage 
would  be  necessary,  but  it  is  cheaper  to  use  en- 
silage for  cattle  than  to  cut  and  scald  hay,  but 
for  poultry  the  reverse  is  the  case— it  is  cheaper 
to  cut  and  scald  the  hay.  All  kinds  of  poultry 
will  eat  the  ensilage  prepared  for  cattle,  but  it 
is  usually  cut  too  coarse  for  them,  and  they  pre- 
fer their'food  very  fine.  Grass  cut  half  an  inch 
long  will  be  readily  eaten,  and  if  ground  grain 
be  mixed  with  it  the  rations  will  be  more  com- 
plete and  better  adapted  to  the  requisites  of  the 
fowls. 

SAVE  YOUR  SMALL  POTATOES. 

Small  potatoes  are  worth  as  much  for  feeding 
to  poultry  as  the  large  tubers.  The  value  of  an 
article  does  not  always  depend  on  its  market 
price,  but  on  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Hens  are  very  partial  to  ootatoes,  and  if  the 
small  ones  are  cooked  and  fed  to  them  they  can 
pick  them  to  pieces  without  any  other  prepara- 
tion. As  winter  food  for  ducks,  small  potatoes 
are  excellent.  Separate  them  from  the  larger 
ones  and  store  them  in  a  convenient  place 
where  they  can  be  easily  handled  when  wanted 
for  use. 

NON-SITTERS. 

The  non-sitters  are  bred  for  egg-production 
more  than  for  the  table  or  the  market,  and  are 
used  mostly  by  those  who  keep  hens  for  eggs 
only.  They  are  rather  small  compared  with 
other  breeds,  but  are  full-breasted,  and  have 
less  offal  than  the  large  breeds.  The  non-sitters 
are  the  Leghorns,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Red  Caps, 
Andalusians,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  and  Black 
Spanish.  All  these  breeds  are  very  active  and 
forage  over  a  large  surface,  hence  they  are  not 
well  adapted  for  confinement  in  yards,  though 
they  can  be  so  kept  with  good  management. 

DIVISION  OF  SEXES. 

One  cock  to  ten  large  hens,  or  twelve  small 
ones,  is  about  the  proper  proportion,  and  one 
drake  with  four  ducks  is  the  usual  mating. 
With  turkeys  one  gobbler  will  be  sufficient  for 
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one  dozen  hens,  while  only  two  geese  are 
allowed  with  one  gander.  Guineas  are  usually 
divided  into  equal  numbers  for  the  sexes,  but 
there  may  be  a  preponderance  of  females.  Much 
depends  on  the  kind  of  males  used  ;  the  more 
active  the  males  the  greater  the  number  of  fe- 
males allowed  with  them. 

VALUE  OF  FEATHERS. 

There  is  a  large  waste  of  feathers  every  year, 
and  the  sum  is  greater  than  may  be  supposed. 
"When  ducks  are  kept  the  feathers  should  more 
than  pay  for  the  picking  and  cleaning,  and  they 
are  not  inferior  to  those  from  the  goose.  Chick- 
en feathers  are  also  salable,  the  wings  and  tail 
feathers  of  the  males,  and  of  turkeys,  being  in 
demand.  By  assorting  the  feathers,  that  is, 
picking  the  softer  feathers  first,  those  from 
chickens  will  be  found  nearly  equal  to  those 
from  geese  and  ducks,  for  some  purposes. 

THE  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

All  the  danger  usually  attending  young  tur- 
keys is  now  over,  and  they  are  able  to  endure 
any  degree  of  neglect  at  this  season,  as  they  are 
active  foragers  and  can  subsist  on  many  insects 
and  vegetable  foods  that  would  not  be  secured 
by  chickens.  But  the  young  turkeys  should 
have  one  meal  a  day  at  the  barnyard,  even  if 
but  littlei  s  allowed  them,  in  order  to  accustom 
them  to  come  up  at  night,  which  protects  them 
from  nightly  depredators  as  well  as  exposure  to 
storms. 

BULKY  FOOD. 

"Just  as  the  cow  just  as  the  hen,"  is  a  safe 
rule  in  feeding  the  hens  for  eggs.  A  cow  fed 
wholly  on  corn  meal  will  not  give  as  much  mills 
as  one  that  has  hay,  grass,  corn  fodder,  and 
other  bulky  foods.  Nature  feeds  no  animals  or 
birds  wholly  on  a  concentrated  food.  If  the 
hens  have  range  they  will  consume  a  large 
amount  of  grass,  but  if  in  confinement,  some 
kind  of  bulky  food  must  be  provided,  and  it  will 
be  found  less  expensive  and  more  profitable  to 
supply  it. 

LICE  AGAIN. 

"When  your  chicks  droop,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
examine  them.  You  may  not  see  any  signs  of 
lice,  but  by  scanning  the  skin  of  the  heads  and 
necks  you  will  probably  And  one  or  two,  and  as 
they  are  very  large,  a  single  louse  will  kill  a 
small  chick.  Rub  sweet  oil  or  lard  on  the  heads 
twice  a  week. 

Put  Them  in  Their  Little  Beds. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Bishop,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  has  tried  a 
method  of  raising  chicks  in  brooders,  and  as  he 
gives  something  of  value  that  is  not  frequently 
tried,  we  present  this  letter  below.  Mr.  B. 
says: 

Capt.  C.  Westency.  Napavine,  "Wash.,  has,  I 
feel  sure,  conferred  the  greatest  boon  of  the 
season  to  poultry  keepers,  in  his  article  explain- 
ing his  new  brooder  plan,  on  page  seventy  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Artificial  heat,  in  any  form,  has  never  been  by 
any  means  satisfactory.  But  every  season  sends 
millions  of  chicks  to  untimely  graves.  One 
week  ago  to-day  (Aug.  24th)  my  last  brood  of 
forty  "Wyandotte  chicks  were  hatching.  At 
that  time  the  Poultry  Keeper  came.  As  I 
had  lost  hundreds  of  chicks,  both  with  hens, 
and  top  and  lower  heat,  I  at  once  decided  to  try 
the  new  scheme.  I  made  a  frame  of  lath. twenty 
inches  square,  used  a  few  feathers,  as  required 
took  old  cotton  muslin  and  nailed  it  very  loosely 
on  the  frame,  as  I  found  if  the  bed  is  too  heavy, 
or  drawn  too  tightly,  or  raised  more  than  an 
inch  from  the  lower  bed,  (the  captain  says  three 
inches,  but  I  found  this  much  too  high),  the 
chicks  crowd  around  the  outside  instead  of 
pushing  their  way  near  the  centre.  I  also  found 
that  the  legs  snould  be  nailed  on  the  frame,  as 
the  chicks  will  move  it  if  laid  on  blocks.  "Well, 
I  took  the  little  fellows  from  their  hen  mothers, 
some  of  them  not  then  dry.  laid- them  on  the 
lower  bed,  and  laid  a  bag  of  feathers  on  them . 
I  did  not  make  the  frame  at  first;  but  thought  I 
would  test  the  matter.  As  a  thermometer  sel- 
dom tests  over  eighty  in  a  lamp  brooder,  I  did 
not  believe  it  would  be  as  high  in  the  bed 
brooder.  I  put  a  thermometer  in  the  group,  and 
in  half  an  hour  I  went  to  inspect  matters.  What 
was  ray  surprise  to  find  it  stood  at  ninety-two 
degrees.  And  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  poul- 
try men  that  a  chick  might  sleep  comfortably  in 
feathers,  although  we  have  slept  in  them  all  our 
lives.  These  forty  little  chicks  have  been  there 
now  a  week,  and  not  one  of  them  has  died. 
Last  night  was  very  cold  for  August  as  the  ther- 
mometer now  stands  at  fifty-five  at  mid  day.  I 
believe  this,  in  some  form,  will  be  the  brooder  of 
the  future.  Perhaps  a  strip  of  cloth  tacked 
around  like  for  an  ordinary  brooder,  would  help 
to  retain  the  heat.  Last  night  I  examined  them 
and  they  did  notcrowd  in  one  mass,  but  were  in 
three  separate  lots,  several  inches  apart.  With 
the  temperature  of  a  room  at  sixty  or  seventy. 
I  feel  certain  all  this  lamp  and  steam  foolery 
can  be  done  away  with,  thanks  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  put 
on  a  strip  of  cloth,  and  also  raised  it  to  three 
inches.  Chicks  are  all  alive  and  doing  well. 

The  above  is  given  to  show  what  has  been 
tested.  It  may  entail  a  little  more  work,  but  to 


succeed  work  is  necessary.  "We  have  given  two 
instances  of  success.  .  Whether  the  future 
brooder  necessitates  the  use  of  feathers,  woolen 
cloth,  or  cotton  batting,  depends  on  circum. 
stances.  Every  season  we  assist  each  other  to 
learn,  and  more  knowledge  is  gained  thereby. 


Will  $300  do  the  Business  1 


A  reader  in  Illinois  sends  us  a  letter  and 
wishes  to  know  all  about  the  poultry  business  in 
a  nutshell.  Though  honest  and  sincere  he  ex- 
pects too  much.  He  says: 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this:  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  start  in  the 
chicken  business  with  three  hundred  dollars?  I 
have  a  very  good  piece  of  ground,  and  I  am 
handy  with  tools.  I  could  do  most  of  my  own 
building,  lumber  being  very  reasonable  here. 
Chicago  is  one  hundred  miles  from  here,  and  I 
think  should  be  a  good  market.  I  don't  care  to 
breed  birds  for  fancy  or  show,  but  for  market 
only,  and  also  eggs.  I  would  make  this  my 
business  and  nothing  else.  Do  you  think 
Chicago  too  far  away  for  shipping?  What  breed 
of  chickens  would  be  the  best  for  your  hatching, 
or  should  they  be  a  mixed  breed,  and  what 
kind?  For  eggs  what  breed  in  your  opinion  is 
the  best  for  layers,  especially  in  winter,  when 
eggs  command  the  best  price  ?  I  see  quite  an 
account  in  a  journal  regarding  the  Sicilians  as 
being  great  layers  and  setters,  also  the  Pose- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Of  course,  good  warm 
houses,  and  regular  feeding,  and  the  proper 
kind  of  care  has  a  great  deal  to  do  towards 
success.  If  you  think  it  would  pay  me  about 
how  large  a  flock  should  I  start  with  ?  Could 
you  give  me  any  information  regarding  proper 
houses,  not  expensive  fancy  houses,  but  cheap 
and  warm  ?  "We  have  pretty  cold  winters,  and 
should  the  houses  for  layers' be  heated  by  arti- 
ficial heat.  I  hope  you  won't  think  that  I  am 
asking  too  much  but  I  really  would  like  to  know 
something  of  the  business,  and  if  I  can  get 
started  this  fall,  I  don't  care  to  bite  off  more 
than  I  can  chew. 

Now  let  our  readers  look  over  the  above.  As 
we  said,  the  writer  means  well,  and  his  ques- 
tions are  with  the  best  intentions.  But  see 
what  he  wants.  First,  do  we  think  it  advisable 
for  him  to  start  with  $300.  "Well,  $300  will  not 
more  than  build  a  warm  house  for  100  fowls,  to 
say  nothing  of  labor,  food,  good  breed?,  etc. 

He  says  "of  course,  good  warm  houses,  regu- 
lar feeding,"  etc..  should  be  given.  Yes,  every- 
body believes  he  can  do  that,  but  when  the  time 
comes  he  finds  something  more  required.  The 
reader  asks  if  "Sicilians"  will  answer,  as  he 
read  of  their  valuable  qualities.  "We  reply  no. 
They  are  nothing  but  ornaments.  They  will 
lay  well— if  they  do  not  become  reduced  for 
lack  of  hardiness.  Our  friend  above  does  not 
know  one  breed  from  the  other,  does  not  know 
a  thing  to  do,  yet  "of  course  he  expects  to  give 
proper  care,"  etc. 

We  have,  since  1884,  been  giving  the  '  how"  of 
the  poultry  business  in  each  issue,  but  here  is 
one  who  desires  us  to  tell  him  the  whole  thing 
at  once.  "We  wish  we  could.  Our  friend  will 
have  to  read  it  as  we  can  give  it.  We  have 
given  volumes  and  the  half  is  not  told  yet.  He 
should  send  for  our  bound  volumes,  and  he  will 
And  much  to  instruct  him. 


TYoruis  in  the  Intestines. 

Mr.  "W.  "Wigle,  Kingsville,  Canada,  relates  be. 
low  the  fact  in  regard  to  worms  in  the  intestines 
of  poultry,  which  may  be  of  value  to  our  read- 
ers. Sometimes  fowls  have  worms  in  the  flesh, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  different.  He  says: 

I  write  you  asking  information  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  journal  regarding  a 
hen  which  is  troubled  with  worms.  I  imported 
her  last  January  from  Georgia  and  ever  since  I 
have  owned  her  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  her  in  good  condition.  Several  times 
have  separated  her  from  other  fowls, and  placed 
her  under  special  treatment,  vary  her  food  un- 
til she  had  regained  her  usual  vigor,  when  in  a 
short  time  I  would  not  notice  her  failing.  A  few 
days  ago  1  decided  to  treat  her  with  a  good  and 
regular  allowance  »f  raw  beef.  Since  treating 
her  with  this  diet  I  have  noticed  no  particular 
improvement  in  her  condition  but  t  >-day  discov- 
ered her  passing  .worms.  I  examined  the 
passage  and  found  in  it  three  seemingly 
full-developed  worms,  of  about  four  inches  in 
length,  resembling  tape-worm,  only  that  the 
points  were  very  close  together,  the  one  end  be- 
ing about  one-eSghthof  inch  in  length  and  taper- 
ing to  a  very  fine  point  at  the  other  end,  while 
the  body  was  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  the  ceutre.  I  noticed,  iu  a  second  passage, 


one  worm  of  the  same  description,  and  of  the 
same  size,  ail  of  tliem  being  alive  when  passed 
by  the  hen.  I  have  never  before  noticed  the 
passage  of  any  of  these  worms  until  since  feed- 
ing the  raw  eef.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  paper  can  shed  any  light  upon  the 
subject  the  same  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Raw  meat  will  cause  worms,  as  has  been  de- 
cided by  scientists,  and  yet  they  may  be,  from 
other  causes,  found  in  the  intestines.  Our  rule 
is  to  always  recommend  cooked  meat.  An  old 
and  well-known  remedy  is  worniseed  (cherro- 
podium)  given  in  a  mess  of  soft  food  once  or 
twice,  a  teaspoonf ull  being  ample,  followed  by  a 
tablespoonfulof  castor  oil. 


Buff  Leghorns. 

Buff  Leghorns  will  no  doubt  be  a  popular 
breed,  and  among  those  who  are  importing 
them  is  Mr.  Aug  D.  Arnold,  of  Dillsburg,  Pa. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  in 
alluding  to  them,  says  that  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  various  breeds  rec- 
ognized by  the  standard  were  either  cross-bred 
in  their  origin,  or  have  had  an  infusion  of  for- 
eign blood  from  time  to  time  to  make  them 
more  easily  bred  to  standard  points,  or  for 
other  reasons.  The  Brown  Leghorn  is  a  "made" 
bird,  the  original  importations  having  been 
crossed  with  the  Black  Ked  Game  and  with  the 
Black  Spanish,  from  which  breed  it  gets  the 
white  earlobe.  This  is  vouched  for  by  no  less 
authority  than  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  moreover,  that  some  of  the  finest 
and  largest  stock  in  this  country  contains  also 
an  infusion  of  Partridge  Cochin  blood.  The 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  "Wyandottes  have  a  very 
cross-bred  original.  The  Dark  Brahma,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  owes. its  penciling  to  the  Part- 
ridge Cochin.  Of  the  multitude  of  white 
"sports,"  that  hold  a  place  as  distinct  varieties 
in  so  many  breeds,  many  were  produced,  there 
is  reason  strongly  to  suspect,  by  a  previous 
cross  with  white  birds  of  foreign  blood. 

Let  us  see  if  these  fowls  are  any  the  less  de- 
sirable for  having  an  out-cross  of  blood  other 
than  their  own.  The  Brown  Leghorn,  we  are 
told,  was  in  the  beginning,  before  the  American 
fancier  took  up  the  breed,  a  bird  of  very  small 
size,  which  surely  would  have  become  still 
smaller  by  in-breeding  to  say  nothing  of  the 
weakening  of  its  laying  powers.  The  new 
blood  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular 
breeds  we  have. 

If  these  Buff  Leghorns  should  be  bred  contin- 
ually from  members  of  their  own  family  of  like 
feather,  I  cannot  believe  that  so  good  results 
would  follow  as  would  occur  if  a  cross  were 
made  with  a  finely-colored  Buff  Cochin,  and  the 
progeny  bred  back  to  the  Leghorns  till  the 
Cochin  characteristics  were  eliminated.  There 
seems  to  be  a  wide  misunderstanding  of  the 
term  "thorougbred."  a  word  that  simply  means 
"well-bred."  A  fowl  is  a  thoroughbred,  then, 
when  it  conforms  in  symmetry  and  color  to  the 
recognized  standard  for  its  breed,  and  can  pro- 
duce a  goodly  percentage  of  chicks  like  itself. 
Now  it  matters  not  what  blood  is  used  so  long 
as  this  result  is  reached.  No  breeder  of  expe- 
rience would  think  for  a  moment,  however,  of 
making  haphazard  out-crosses.  Nor  is  it  well, 
perhaps,  to" out-cross  at  all.  if  the  right  kind  of 
fresh  blood  can  be  obtained  within  the  breed 
itself;  but  when  a  new  variety  is  produced,  and 
the  specimens  on  hand  are  limited  in  number 
and  faulty  in  plumage,  the  wisest  course,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  select  a  vigorous  specimen  of 
another  breed  that  possesses  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics desired,  and  then,  by  breeding  back, 
weed  out  the  characteristics  that  are  not  de- 
sired. In  the  case  in  question,  the  Cochin  blood 
would  give  size  (a  thing  much  needed  in  the 
Leghorn  race),  a  vigorous  constitution  that 
would  insure  hardiness,  the  rich  buff  color  ("the 
product  of  forty  years'  breeding"),  a  reduc- 
tion of  size  in  corab,  which  is  most  desirable, 
and  lastly,  the  highly  meritorious  quality  of  a 
quiet  disposition — all  being  points,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  vigor,  in  which  the  Leg- 
horn as  a  breed  fails.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it 
has  lost  its  old-time  characteristic  of  vigor,  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  in-  breeding  which  many 
resort  to  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  of  pencil- 
ing or  other  desired  points.  A  Buff  Leghorn  of 
a  solid,  deep  golden  hue  throughout,  would 
prove  a  very  popular  bird  in  the  United  States, 
where  its  cousins  of  the  while,  brown,  barred 
and  black  feather  are  exceedingly  popular. 


The  Great  Chicago  Show. 

November  12th  is  the  date,  and  as  Mr.  George 
Reed,  the  able  Superintendent,  has.  made  extra 
exertion  to  satisfy  all,  and  to  do  full  justice  to 
every  exhibitor,  the  display  should  be  larger 
than  at  any  previous  exhibition.  The  great  Fat 
Stock  Show  will  be  held  at  the  same  time.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  will  give  away  thousands  of 
extra  copies  at  Chicago,  and  a  full  report  of  he 
Poultry  Department  will  be  written  up.  We 
hope  to  meet  all  the  breeders  at  Chicago.  Turn 
out  to  the  big  show  of  the  West. 


1890. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Keeping  Eggs. 

Those  who  market  eggs  and  have  a  surplus  on 
hand  may  keep  them  over  nicely  for  higher 
prices  at  Christmas.  They  can  be  packed  in 
small  barrels  or  firkins  by  using  nice  fresh  salt, 
perfectly  dry.  Put  a  layer  of  salt  on  the  bottom, 
about  two  inches  deep,  then  place  the  eggs 
down  in  circles  with  small  end  down  and  just 
far  enough  apart  to  prevent  touching;  cover 
these  with  a  layer  of  salt,  enough  to  prevent  the 
second  laver  from  pressing  on  the  first.  Put 
down  each  layer  in  the  same  manner  until  the 
vessel  is  full.  Cover  on  top  with  two  inches  of 
salt,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar.  When 
you  want  them  for  use, wash  and  wipe  them  and 
they  are  ready  for  market.  Be  sure  your  eggs 
are  fresh  and  that  none  are  cracked. 


•'Philosophy  op  Judging"  maybe  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  SI. 00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  ihb  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
$1.25. 
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IORS*LE.—  A  LOTOF  BROODERS. 
1.  G.  English,  li>73  Nicetowu  Ave.,  Pliila ,  Pa. 

>ONE,  per  100  tbs.,  S2.50:  beef,  82.75;  desiccated  fish, 
'  §2.75.  JNO.  I.  MERCER,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 

Rocks,  Langshans  and  Pekin  Ducks  for  Sale. 
■  C.  &  A.  MtLLS,  Alt.  Palatine,  111. 


filirr  CnrUIMC  Choice  show*  breeding  birds. 
BUri"  LUb nlR5.it.  J. Barton,  Jacksonville,  111. 

100 


B.  Turkeys  for  sale.  No  finer  stock  in  the 
U.  S.    N.  S.  PARKS,  Philipp',  W.  Va. 


1  AAD  Egg  Perfect'  Hatcher  Incubator  for  sale; 
lUUo  cheap.    W  S.  GOODING,  Wilmette,  111. 

ioo 

F 


OR  SALE— Fine  S.C.  B  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.00 
each.Chas.W.  lieed,, Smith  .Mills,  Chaut.Co.,  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  Chicks  for  sale.  By  J.O.  BART- 
LETT,  Laucaster.Wis.    Write  for  wants. 

or  Sale.— Cockerels,  S.  P.  Hamburgs  ?1;  G  L. 
Wyandottes,  §3.    C.  B.  Strong,  Tialoute,  Pa. 


6 


©O  Egg  Monarch  Incubator  for  sale  cheap.  Good 
as  new.      J.  E.  NORWOOD.  Sykesville,  Md 


H.Bowlby,  Washington,  Warren  Co. ,  N .  J  — Ind. 
J*  Gaines,  Red  Caps,  Minorcas,  Wyans.  Cheap. 


8 


B 


C.  B.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Al  stock  at  bed  rock 
prices.        W.  W.  COOK.  Terry,  Ohio. 

Golden  Wyandottes.  From  Si  to  ?2  apiece.  All 
young  birds.  AUG. D.ARNOLD,  Dillsburg.  Pa. 

EST  B.B.  R.  Games  for  sale  (Pit  or  Show  birds). 
Jerome  Payne,  South  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Qay!  What's  Wrong?— The  Necessity  Cutter 
io  leads.  Order  now.  Circular  and  testimonials  for 
oue-cent  stamp.  P.  A.  FOUaT,  Dawson,  Pa. 

Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washington, 
D.(J.  No  Att'vs  fee  until  Patent 
obt'ned.  Write  for  Invent's  Guide 

Eggs  and  Mock  for  Sale  — B.  and  W.P. Rks. , 
G  \V.  and  L.  W vans,  S.C  B.  Leghorns  and  Blk 
:Minorcas.  C  L.  MORTON  CO.,  Freeport,  111 

"Tv  J.  PERRY,  Earlville,  111,  —Breeder  of  Shorthorn 
«UL/«  Cattle:  Calves  500  (»).  Chester  White  Pigs  S10. 
Felch  &  Conger  B.  P.  Rucks,  six  for  Si.  Send  forCir. 

■nnilREE  of  the  most  beautiful  Chinese,  Gol .  Pheas- 
X  ant,  Japan.  Phoenix,  S.  S.  Bantams.    Price  list 
.free.   J.  H.  Tatnian,  Couuersville,  Ind. 

W F. B.Spanish, S.C. B. Leghorns, B.B.R. Games, 
•  S.S. Hamburg*  and  Gol.  Wyandottes.  Stock 
tor  sale  and  eggslu  season.    Come  and  see  me. 
CLARK  BEK  AM,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

TTH>R  SALE-  Three  Prairie  State  Incubators.  328 
Sj  egg  capacity,  almost  new.  having  been  in  useonly 
three  months.  '  Price  ^0,  all  three  xlOO.  iluntEisg- 
ton,  Ind.,  I..  It.  1030-  I»K;  3.  II.  Hl'KSKR. 


QCJIMIT  roi'lTRY  FARM,  Ynsilanli, 
IO  Mich  — B.  P.  Rocks,  for  breeding  purposes.  A 
large  and  fine  stock  for  fa'l  and  winter  sales  Cir- 
cular and  prices  on  application.    C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 

TH  •!  ONIi Y  SVCGH«  SFin  IIETROD  OF 
RAlSlNfi  CHICKS.    For  full  information 
address,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply. 

GEO.  S.  SINGfcR,  Cardington,  O. 

nnur   MTKI     FOR  POttTRY.  Crushed 

DUllb  luXHL  oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  C1IEMK  Ali  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


TTIOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  POULTRY, 

Jj  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Shetland 
Ponies,  Maltese  Cats,  Dogs,  Garden  Seeds  and  Flow- 
ers, address  Col.  J.  LEFFEL,  Springfield,  O. 

TW.  HOOPER  «fc  CO.,21  S.  Gay  St.,  Ral- 
•  timore,  Md.— Prairie  State  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  Send  for  Circular.  Egg  testers,  25c;  poultry 
markers,  25e.  ImpvEgg  Food, 50c &$1.00  Wright's 
Practical  Poultry  Keener  *2,  Pigeon  Keeper  81.50, 
Fulton's  lllus. Pigeon  Book$8.  Bone,  shell,  scrap,  etc. 


HEADQUABTEKS 

All  wanting  eggs  another  season  from  the  Grand- 
est Imported  Indian  Games  in  America 

.should  send  their  orders  at  once,  thereby  getting  eggs 
when  wanted.  Last  season  I  was  obliged,  on  account 
of  the  great  rush,  to  refuse  overS2000iu  orders  for  this 
•variety.    Eggs  Sli. 00  per  sitting. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


$100  TO  $  |,000«"™  THE 

"  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

of  MINNEAPOLIS, 

Will  earn  nearly  Three  Times  as  much  as  in  any 
ordinary  Savings  Bank.  Ilimli  Rates  for  money. 
First  Mortgage  Loans  only,  and  rigid  State  in- 
spection, insures  SAFETY  and  Profitableness, 
Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  30  days'  notice.  Circular  free 

H.  P.  NEWHALX,  Manager  Eastern  Office, 
533  Drexel  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 


w 


rite  to  Dickey  &  Mixter,  Milan,  O. ,  for  their  lllus. 
Cat,  (sent  free)  of  pure  bred  poultry  and  dogs. 


P 


OR  SALE.— 100  Pekin   Ducks  at   §2.00  a  pair. 

I.  G.  QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 


NORTH  RIDGE ^ou.ltry  Yai-cl-iallleatlin° breetls 


n 


,  Whitmore  &  Haines,  Geneva,  O. 

rP.  PYLE,  Willow  Dale,  Pa.— Breeder  of  Buff 
„  Cochins.  Early  hatched  chicks  for  sale.  Cat.  free. 

arred  &  W.P.  Rocks.  S.  Wyandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.    40-pp.  cat.    W.C.  HART,  Walden,  N.Y. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn.,  breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.Brahmas and  W.P. Rocks. 


"NDIAN  GAMES  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  The  very 
.  best.  Bred  by  Irving  Crocker,  Sene«a Falls,  N.Y. 


Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Ducks,  Wire-haired 
Terriers  and  Shep.  Dogs.  Eggs.    China  Grove 
Poul.  Y'ds,  Port  Allen,  West  B.  Rouge,  La. ,  F.  F.  Fell. 


Ii 


OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS.— Choice 
stock  for  sale.   Circular  free. 

,  J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

A.  H.  JAMES, 


DIAMOND  BURNERS  FOR 
Brooders.    Price  30c.  by  mail. 

Great  Falls,  X.  H. 


CPPC  B.C.  B.  Leghorns  $1. 00  for  13;  R.  C.  W. 
LUUO.  Leghorns  81.50  for  13;  W.  C.  B.  Polish  S2.00 
for  13.    W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Haminontou.N  t. 


ALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa.— B.  and 
Wild  Turkeys.  Fine  Cockerels  and  pullets.  Cir. 


V 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 


Standard  birds.  Choice 
stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.Miss  H.M  Williams, Hammonton,  N  .J 


AG.  NELSON, Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
•  try,  Game*  Kggs.  333  Washington  St.,  46  &  48 
Bloomfield St,  NewW.  Washington  Market,  N  .Y.  City 


BRONZE     TURKEYS,    R  ARRED  PLY. 
ROCKS  and  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  a  speclal- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  Buckingham,  III. 


TAMES  L.  SHIELDS,  Washington,  N.  J., 
will  offer  fowls  of  all  leading  varieties  tor  sale. 
Prices  moderate.   Write  wants. 


BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prizewinners. 
Eggs  in  season.   Fowls  for  sale.  Circ  ular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  132S  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


J J.  HANTZ, breeds  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
a  fxclusioely.  Good  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Cir. 
J.J.Hantz,136l  W.-  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Buys  a  Choice  Cockerel— L.  Brahma,  P. 
i  .OU  Rock  L.  Wyan.,  R.  C.  B  Leg.W  C  B. 
Polish.    (lOyrs.  ex.)  -  S.P.  Yoder,  E.  Lewistown,  O. 

FOR  SALE  — All  my  B  Hams., 50  B.  Legs.,  P.  R. 
and  Wvan.  cockerels,  I'.  1  lucks  cheap.  Incubator 
eggsby  crate.        J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


s 


PONGIA,  THE  GREAT  ROUP  CURE. 

Fresh  made.   25  and  50  cents.   Packages  by  mail. 

DR.  C.  T.  WIANT,  Marion,  O. 


QT.  BERNARD  PUPPIES,  pedigreed  stock,  and 
IO  registered  Bitch.   Bargain  for  early  customers. 
Swiss  Mountain  Kennels,  Germantown,  Pa. 

CE.WILDEY,  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.    Breeder  of 
•  I/.  Brains.,  Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  B.  Mins., 
B  Turkeys.   Write  for  wants.   Trios  $3.00  and  sjo.00. 

Special  inducements 
for  30  days  in  reduce 
stock.  THOS.PERRINE,  Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.— Pen  Langs,  Pen  Wyan s.  P.  Rks,  hv 
pairs.   M.  B.  and  W. Hoi. Turkeys.  $3  per  pair  if 
taken  this  fall.   Mrs.  Geo.  Huffstetter,  Vesta,  Ind. 

New  Bfjle  Cfalr-lhraiuluig  oeedlef .  W«*k.8lght«<l  o 
Dliud  can  thr«uil  (hem.    Finest  silver  Bpaiog  meel.  VasS^^S 
Bamplo  paper*  by  mail.  lOo.,  ?for  2.">o..  12  for  6Uc.   Montr  caailj^ 
Blade  lolling  tliem,   CUAS.  £.  UABSHALL,  Lockpc-rt.  N.  V.  d 

f  DA U n  S-  C.White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  B.  P. 
UnHllU  Bocks,  W.  Cochins, L.  L.  Wyandottes  for 
exhibition  or  breeding.  Trio  Cayuga  Ducks  $5.00. 
Pair  Buff  Pekin  Bantams  $5.00. 

S.  L.  HIBBERD,  Lima,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.— PRICE  $15.00.— Three  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  and  one  noekerel  hatched 
March  25th.  None  excel  them.  Individual  merit  by 
inheritance.  Fine  layers,  will  make  exhibition  birds 
Order  at  once.  J.W.  PIERCE,  Peru,  Ind. 


FINE  FOWLS  FOR  BREEDING. 

L.  and  D  Brains  ,  B.,  B  and  P.  Cochins,  W.  and  B. 
P. Rks,  B.  Span., S.S. Hams, Houd,  VV.andB.Legs,  B. 
Tur  Prices  low ;  60  days  C  L.  Pittman,  Cantril,  la. 


INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FRESCHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimney,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market,"  $10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  oo.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  $16.00. 

Catalogue  Free. 
ATLANTIC  CITY,       -        -      New  Jersey. 


CREAHfl  OF  ENGLAND! 

COO  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight, 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue. 


C.  A. 

LOCKPORT, 


ft!ew  York. 


KNAPP  BROS. 


WHITE  LEGHOK 


IITE 


STILL  ST  A  NO  AT  THE  BEKAR! 

The  leading  prize-winning  strains  of  these  noble 
varieties  More  First  S.veepstaki  and  Special 
Prizes  have  been  awarded  our  strain  than  all  other 
strains  combined  since  1S83  at  the  principal  shows. 
Highest  honors  at  New  York.  Boston.  Ifliila- 
<lel|>hia,  Indiansinolis.  Syracuse,  IClmira, 
Utiea.  Cortland,  etc. 

Clioice  KreediiBK  and  Exhibition  birds  from 
the  largest  and  finest  stock  we  ever  owned. 
Nearly  every  pvise  at  our  State  Fair  Annual 
Catalogue  tree.  Highest  prize  record  ever  won 
by  any  breeder  of  auy  variety.  Address 


BOX  501,  FABJUS,  iM.  Y. 


NCU BATOR 

Is  warranted  to  hatch  90  per  cent. when  operated  as 
directed,  or  price  of  machine  refunded.  A  written 
guarantee  will  be  given  with  the  sale  of  each  !  ncuba- 
tor.  This  Incubator  was  invented  by  a  man  of  sev- 
eral years  experience  in  poultry  raising,  and  the  man- 
agement of  different  makes  of  Incubators.  It  is  con- 
structed of  the  very  best  materials  of  their  several 
kinds,  and  the  work  executed  by  the  very  best  of 
workmen.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Please  enclose  2-cent  postage  stamp. 

EMPIRE  INCUBATOR  CP1PANY, 

510  EDMUND  STREET, 

Camden,       -       -        t^ew  Jersey. 

NOXALL  INCUBATOR. 


//  you  want  the  Best  be  sure  and  get  the  fJoxa/i. 

GEO.  W.  MURPHY  &  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers. 


BAHRED  PIjYMOlTTH:  XTLQOKS : 


50  Pairs  Rreedingand  Exhibition  Rirds  for  sale.  75  I^arge  and  Vigorous- Cockerels. 
My  birds  have  free,  range,  are  larse  and  flue,  bred  from  carefully  selected  stock     Puces— single  onus,  $i  to 

-S'  fLargeVr  cent,  clover)  specially  prepared  for  poultry  food.    Ready  for  shipment 
Nov  15th.   Order  early  as  I  have  only  a  few  tons  of  it.    S».r>n  iicrcn  l 

C.  H.  LATHAM,  Lancailcr,  Mass. 


CHOPPED  ROUEN. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Not 


Wj   C.  BERKEY  A-  CO.,  Salem,  Indiana.— 

VV  ■  Breeders  Of  "REDCAPS."  Fowls  for  sale. 
Eggs  In  season.   Write  for  prices. 

TTE.4EIXG  RESTORED  by  one  who  was  deaf 
I  I  for  30  years.  Send  stamp  for  full  particulars 
with  proof.  Address  JNO.GARMORE.  Cincinnati,  O. 


KflO  Fine  early  chicks  W.,  Barred  &  Peacomb  P. 
UUU  Rocks,  S.  and  W.Wyans.,  Toulouse  Geese  and 
Bronze  Turkevs.  From  $1  up.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Ref.  g'iven.     R.  R.  Fisher,  MeConnell,  111. 


QAnFINE  CHICKS  FOR  SALE.— From  prize 
tjVJKJ  winning  Huff  and  W.  Cochins, B.  Minorcas, 
W.W.  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  $4  to£7  per  trio.  Satisfac- 
tion guar'd.  JaS.  A.Tucker  &  Co.,  Concord,  Mich. 


A  H.  ANDEKS.  Kulpsville,  -Montgomery  Co  , 
A.  Pa..  Breeds  the  best  W.  Dork.,  W&B. Legs,  W. 
Min.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 


QPANIQU  a  sI,ecialtv  26  years.  J.  BENNETT, 
OrHlllOn  Suuinau.  Hipley  Co.,Ind.  Circular  free. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  union.   We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 
J.  RAXKIX.  South  Easton,  Mass. 


!  TURKEY,DUCK&  GOOSE  FARM 

The  Champion  Land  and  Water  Foyvlsof 
.America.    Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

I).  A.  STO.XER.  Rensselaer,  Intl. 

For  Sale.— 100  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan 
fowls  and  chicks  at  ?1  and  ?2  each.  These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
H.  A.  BRADSIIAW,  ELIZiVILLE.  I>~D. 


FINE  BIRDS  FOR  BREEDING. 

A  large  number  of  Houdans.  White  P.  Rocks, 
Barred  P.Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  B. Minorcas,W. 
C.B.Polish,  Gol.  Wyans.  La  Flecke,  W. F.B.Spanish, 
L.Brainas,  B. Cochins  and  B.  Leghorns.  Lowest  rates 
next  »i  days.  Address  Tracy  Gould,  Cumber- 
land Poultry  Yds  A-  Kennels,  Yineland, X.J. 


CP  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  (*  r  Chick  Feed 
.b. For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  l/.I.ForChicks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


WEST  ELIZABETH, 


Pirst  Prize  Gold  Medal, 
World's:-:Fair, 

Sew  Orleans. 

PEN  XA. 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Korwalk,  Ohio. 

The  Fanciers'  Review. 

Box  H,  Chatham,  TC.  Y.  16  pages,  only  35c.  a  year. 
Circulation, 5000;  Send  10c.  for  3  numbers,  or  1  free,  i 

ONE  HUNDRED  R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN*  FOWLS  j 
and  chicks  I  Knapp  strain)  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.   -1  English  Beagle  puppies  8  w"k*  old, 2  males. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.T. 


STAR  POULTRY  YARDS! 

Fowls.  The  largest  Fancy  Poultry  Farm  in  the  west. 
Have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited.  Ferrets, 
Pigeons  and  Victoria  Swine.  Send  6  1-cent  stamps 
for  fine  ill.  catal.  of  fowls  and  poultry  house.  Price 
list  free.  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Prop'r.,  Delavan,  Wis. 


CflC  CM  C  FIXE  EIGHT  BR  ARMAS, 
run  OHLX.  PlymontH  Rock,  Wyandotte, 
Red  Cap  and  Minorcas.    Ion  Express 

rates.     Circulars  free. 

JOE  GRAVES,  Agent  American  Express, 

Black  River,  K.  Y. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.  MS.^fiSS^ 

complete  index,  for  ?1  25  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2.3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  ?2. 90,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


LIGHT  and  DARK  BBAH MAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  111  ,  ISiD.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  45  Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pomona  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  originated 
&  bred  by  I.C.B.  Sands  &  Sun,  Pottsville.  Pa. ,  a lso 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  L. 
Brahmas.    Eggs  $2  per  13.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 


NIAGARA  RIVER^  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes.  Black  Minor- 
cas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  J2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  tatalogue. 
CHAS.  H.  AKERLEY,  Tonawauda,  X.  Y. 


The  Queen  of  Incnbators.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  1>. 
Monltou,  Taunton,  Mass. 


IRiniHM  PRMLTC  of  my  own  importation. 
mUlHH  UflllltO  Prize  winners  at  reading  Eng- 
lish shows.  CLOSEXG  OCT.— Red  Caps,  Golden 
and  Black  Wyandottes.    Great  Bargains. 

J.  D.  WILSON,  W  orcester,  X. Y. 

TITOBCESTEB  POU1TBT  FARM.  F.  G. 

t  V  Bean,  Prop'r.Fairview  Village,  Montg.Co.,  Pa , 
breeds  the  best  Langshans,  W.  &  B.  Minorcas,  Wt. 
B.  S.  &  Go!.  Wyan.,  L.Bra.  &  Wt.  Game.G. Sebright 
Bantams.  Egg's  ?2  per  15,  ?3  per  30,  except  G.  W.  3 

PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  E^SM^ 

mouton  Incubators,  two  sizes.  J25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  IV.  PRESSEV,  Hammonton,  X.  J. 


iVlUNGER  S  PRIZE  WINNERS, great 

Rock  Island  Show,  Xov.  30,  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored  90  to  98  w.  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockerels.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  tor  best  re- 
sults. 20 years  a  breeder  Of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  MCXGER.  DeKalb,  111. 


-XDIAX  GAMES,  Red  Caps,  Minorcas,  P.  Rocks, 
.  P.  Ducks.   Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N  .J. 

THE  BCCKEYEIX- 
CCBATOR  was  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums- 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  1888,  and  1st 
premium  for  best  $50.00 
machine  at  NT.  Y.  Poultry- 
Show,  1890.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1890.  Address 

Frank  Saumenig, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees, and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gol  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  address 
„  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.         31  and  33  Vssey  St. ,  New  York. 


CaAX  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra ^Ileavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
$1. 50  ]>er  100  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu- 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAS, 

3S  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


r°*  WHITE  MINORCAS  wTf,TE 

bovThf|Jesse:  Roberts'. |-c w.ls 

Bzst.    ERIE;  PA.  —■  Eces 


The  IM.  MOXITOR 
rXCURAToR 

has  not  only  taken  nins 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to-day. ! 

For  circulars  address 
A.  t.  IVilliams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol.  Conn. 


THE  IMPROVED   MONARCH  IXCVBA- 
TOR.  300H  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  tiiau 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
I  as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada, 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
:  everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
!  More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Rankin. South  Easton,  Mass. 


Black 


™te  LANGSHANS.  MINORCAS K£ 

CPPC     Send  stamp  for 
LUUO.  Catalogue. 
-    -  PottSTille,  Pa 


Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture 


ii 


ANCONAS     ^ l- 


F.  A. 


So.  00  per  30 
MORTIMER,  ■ 


GRIND 

iraham  Flour  _ 

CPANDMILL" 

lOOper  cent,  i 


TOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
I  Graham  Flour  &  Oorn,.inthe 

1  (F.Wilson's 
.  Patent). 
 .  more  mada 

in  keeping  Pouitrv.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILES.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
tsnt  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 

W ames  3Pr*«J'yiA©'<s 

CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES 

LEAD  THE  WORLD! 

During  the  last  two  years  be  has  won  41  Silver 
Cups  and  oyer  200  1st  Prizes,  and  has  bred  the 
best  Birds  in  the  world  to-day. 

July  21,  lsso. 
I,  James  Frayne,  appoint  Mr.  Aug.  D.  Arnold  my 
■whole  and  sole  agent  to  sell  Indian  Games  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(Signed)  JAMES  FRAYNE. 
Pipe's  Pool,  Launcester,  England. 

XVill  take  no  more  orders  for  Buffs.  Will  book  or- 
ders from  three  of  the  finest  yards  of  birds  that  could 
be  bought  in  England  Eggs,  810  per  13.  The 
demand  will  be  great.   Have  orders  booked  at  once. 


A  RARE  CHANCE. 

i 

•  Tfl  RFNT  Tlle  largest,  fiuest  and  most  com- 
IU  nt.nl.  plete  Poultry  House  in  America. 
Cost  $10,000.  "vi  ith  hot  water  heat,  vats  for  storage. 
Incubators,  gaslight,  etc.  etc.   Built  on  hot  house 

I  plan,  glass  front,  southern  exposure.  Within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Chicago.  "Will  rent  to  a  responsible 
party  only,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  poultry 
business.   For  further  full  particulars  address 

H,  B,  PEABODY 


AUG.  D.  ARNOLD, 

DILLSBl'BG,  - 


Chicago, 


3 

R,  60  Ashland  Slock, 

hl 


PA.  ' 


POULTRYMEKT! 

This  Cutter  saves  one-half  the  cost  in  feed. 
PRICE.  S3.O0. 

Cuts  eight  times  to  one  revolution.  Send  for  valu- 
able testimonials  and  article  ou  its  use.  Mention 
Poultry  Keeper. 

»        I*.  A.  WEBSTER,  CazeuoTia,  W.  Y. 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture- 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses:  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
year;,  by  the  author,  JAMES  KAN  KIN, "  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  TO  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  asa  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry-  Keeper,  at  50 
ceiits  each. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


PRATRIF.  STATE 

INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
26  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shou-s.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton. Send  for  new  catalogue.. 
Points  on  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
dress 12  W.lst  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  where  we  have- 
started  another  factory. 


WILLAIaD  knapfs 
-BLACK  MINORCAS^ 

Won  every  1st  and  special  prize  at  the  Great  Few 
York  Shoio.  The  10  male  birds  that  won  special 
prize,  as  being  best  ten  in  the  class.  Head  my 
Breeding  Yards.  Eggs.  53  per  15:  $5  per  30.  1  have 
won  more  first  and  special  pi  izes  at  eight  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  shows  than  all  my  competitors  combined. 
Sew  Circular  Free 

WILLARD  KNAPP,  FaBb?uVS.V 


Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  £3.00 
Per  13.  810  Per  39.  EGGS  FROM  SECOND- 
CLASS  YARDS,  81. OO  Per  13  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P.  Rocks.  RIRDS  for  sale, 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  ou  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 

CHAS.  IYI.  GRIFFING& SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  Jiew  York  . 
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OVE  O  1ST  3ES  Y  S  -A.  V  IES  33  J 


JKg=Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  thau  the  prise 
of  one. 


~J~^OTS  of  extra  young  stock  for  sale  low  if  taken 


at  once. 

IDE  EOSSITEK,  GIRARD,  Pa. 


American  Agriculturist  

"       Bee  Journal,  Cnicago 

"       Parmer,  Baltimore.. 
American  Garden,  N  ew  York 

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine 
American  Rural  Home.. 
American  Stock-Keeper 

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman 

California  Cackler   

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine, 

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer's  Review  

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia 

Farmer,  Maryland  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Vineyard  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry) 
Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.Y. 
Frank  Leslie's  III.  Newspaper.. 
"  Popular  Month  ly 

' '  Sunday  Magazi  ne 

Godev's  Lady's  Book 

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy.  

Game  Breed  er  . . 
Game  Fow\  Monthly 
Game  Fan  eiers'  Journal 
Harper's  Bazaar  

"  Weekly   

' '  Monthly 

"      Young  People 

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn) 

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

HI.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs.). .. 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium).. 

Mothers  .Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"       World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  in  California  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade".... f  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald    

Western  Poultry  Breeder 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASHES^ 
and  INSECT  EXTEKJIINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate' 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M'f'g.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn- 
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To  introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  town  fuiv 
rushed  reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  U 
Show  it.  Borden  Music  Box  Co.,  Box  2136,  N.  Y.  City. 


POULTRY 


1  IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES, 

Gol.W  yans,  and S.S. Bantams.  Stock  for  sale,  or  cam 
have  them  sent  from  England  at  low  figures.  We  are ' 
Imp.&  Breeders.  EIN1ER  *  CO.,Dillsburg,  Pa. 

TO  REDUCE  STOCK! 

PENS  OF  EIGHT  BIRDS,  EACH  $15. 

Legs.IianssKans,  P.Rks,  Ind  Games,  Dork  ins*. 
W.C.W.&  B.S.JPoIish,  CochSj,  Wvans.,  Malays. 
Single  birds,  *1  and  ga.  Aim  Exhibit' n  Games,  etc. 
THOS.  W.  EUDI,OW,  Vonhem,  Jf.  V. 

AW  KINS 

Breeds  America's  deading  Prize  Winners, 

JEPl3r1aa.0-ur.tl1  Hoclx.sr 

(Barred and  White.) 

(Silver,  White  and  Golden.) 

40uU  chicks  to  select  from,  all  bred  from  the  very" 
best. 

(OO  Pairs  Show  Birds  that  will  Win. 

Cockerels,  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  that- 
will  produce  winners.  Prices  low  before  win- 
ter. Fowls  by  the  100,  and  eggs  for  incubators  at- 
special  rates.  Catalogue  of  America's  Greatest 
Poultry  Farm  free. 

Registered  Holstein-Freisian  Cattle  of  the 

most  fashionable  families,  for  sale  low. 

A.  C.  HAWKSNS, 

I'OCk  Box  4.]  LANC  ASTER,  MASS, 


By  mail  on  receipt  of  25c.  Send  lor  catalogue 
of  Poultry  specialties.  Caponizing  tools  of 
every  description,  with  instructions,  cow  milk- 
ing" tubes,  teat  dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars, 
'poultry  killing  knives,  roop  syringes,  anti- 
feather  pullers,  gapes  exterminators-  egg 
testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  etc. 
H.Wigmore,  107  S.  8th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


'8  BONE  CUTTER 


— FOR— 

I?oviltry  Pood. 

Pat.  AUG.  20,  1889. 
WE  WARRANT 

Tills  machine  to  cut  dry  or  green  bones, 
meat,  gristle  and  all,  by  hand  power, 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY 
a;  REFUNDED. 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
F.W  MAN Ji,Mtr.,Miirord, Mass. 
Mention  Poultky  Keepeu. 


I 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajaac,"  "leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henr.y"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  a«ul  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
'■'Like  didbeget  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


C.  B,  Leghorns  and  Houdan  Cockerels,  $1  toS2 
each.  A.  A , Clark,  Milroy,  Henderson  Co. ,  III. 


*^TBR01LERS""«lS!lr» 

A  handsome  Illustrated  Book.,  written  by  M.  K.  BOYER,  who 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  great  Broiler  Town  of  Ham* 

I     monton,  N.  J.    Poice  »e>  ct».  each,  three  copies  for  60  ctu. 

I  C,  C.  BePCr.  Publisher,  Syracuse,  Bi.  Y. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

Nothing  equals  Homoeopathic  Treatment  for  fam- 
ilies, especially  those  living  in  the  country  and  re- 
mote from  medical  aid.  We  mail  free  a  very  inter- 
esting Descriptive  Catalogue,  on  request. 

Boerlck.e  <riBs  Tafel, 

homoeopathic  pharmacists  and  importers, 
1011  Arch  St ,  ami  1409  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Business'  Established  in  1S35. 


TO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  MEN.  b^nf* 

acres  of  good  land  for  S150.  Payable  monthly.  A 
suitable  tract  is  laid  out,  in  five-acre  farms,  in  the' 
great  Fruit  and  Poultry  Centre,  fine  climate,  softs 
water,  best  of  markets.   Send  for  Circular. 

It.  J.  BYRNES,  Hainuiouton,  N.  J. 
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INQUIRIES. 

J.  A.  M„  Longview,  Texas.— I  do  not  see  any- 
thing in  your  paper  about  Black  Sumatra  ehick- 
ens.  I  am  raising  Black  Langshans,  and  think 
■  of  crossing  them  with  Black  Sumatras.  What 
•  do  you  think  of  the  cross  ?  Where  can  I  get  the 
Black  Sumatras?  What  do  you  know  about 
them  ? 

The  breed  is  rare,  and  but  few  keep  them. 
We  have  never  known  the  Sumatras  to  be  used 
for  crossing,  nor  where  they  are  to  be  had. 

A.  B.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— I  should  like  to 
know,  in  regard  to  dampened  flannel  in  incuba- 
tors, if  it  would  harm  the  eggs  to  lay  the  damp- 
ened flannel  on  the  eggs,  and  how  long  can  you 
let  the  flannel  on  the  eggs  ? 

We  do  not  believe  such  a  method  of  applying 
moisture  a  good  one. 

E.  M.H.,  Washington,  D.  C— Is  a  kitchen  a 
.suitable  place  for  an  incubator,  and  will  the 
odor  arising  from  cooking  vegetables,  etc., 
effect  the  hatch  ? 

It  will  answer  well.  We  have  never  known 
any  injurious  effects  in  such  cases. 


F.  E.  &.,  Waldo,  Ark.— I  have  a  valuable 
Plymouth  Kock  rooster  (two  years  old)  that  has 
•  the  bumble  foot  bad.  Will  you  please  give  me  a 
remedy  for  it  if  you  have  one?  I  have  looked 
through  my  supply  of  Poultry  Keepers  but 
i  can't  find  any  remedy. 

It  is  not  easily  cured  by  treatment  of  any  kind. 
Put  the  bird  on  straw— no  roost— and  anoint 
■with  sweet  oil  once  a  week. 


A.  E.  M.,  West  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Is  there 
any  danger  of  feeding  too  much  sunflower  seed 
to  poultry?  My  chickens  eat  them  in  preference 
to  anything  else.  Have  been  somewhat  afraid 
of  them. 

Feed  them  all  they  desire  at  this  season, 
especially  to  moulting  hens. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  F.,  Missoula,  Montana.— My  neigh- 
bors are  not  interested  in  any  poultry  but  mine. 
Thev  do  all  they  can  to  discourage  me,  but  they 
can't  do  it  you  know.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do 
"with  a  turkey  hen  that  has  had  a  broken  egg  in 
her  over  a  month?  She  appears  quiet  and  well. 
Gave  her  castor  oil  but  it  did  not  relieve  her. 

Keep  her  on  straw,  and  give  her  rest.  Oil  the 
parts  and  feed  -a  tablespoon  of  linseed  meal 
daily. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  W.,  Barnes  City,  Iowa.— I  have 
some  White  Minorcas  chickens,and  I  know  very 
little  about  them,  mine  being  young.  Do  you 
think  them  a  valuable  breed  to  keep  ou  a  farm, 
eggs  are  what  I  want  ? 

They  are  non  sitters  and  good  layers. 

E.  B.,  Chicago,  111.— 1.  In  a  house  9x11  feet  can 
I  keep  twelve  chickens  (eleven  hens  and  cock). 

2.  Would  that  be  too  many  hens  to  one  cock  to 
get  fertile  esgs?  3.  Could  I  keep  200  chicks  in  a 
brooder  30x30  with  a  run  of  3x1  feet  on  four 
sides.  Inside  measure. 

1.  Yes,  easily.  2.  It  is  not  too  many.  3.  We 
do  not  understand  the  3x1  feet,  or  the  shape,  but 
doubt  if  you  can  keep  200  on  so  small  a  space. 

H.  P.  P.,  Delevan,  Wis.— 1.  I  enclose  some  S. 
S.  Hamburg  feathers.  Please  state  whether 
marked  right,  etc.  2.  Do  you  consider  S.  S. 
Hamburgs  as  good  layers  as  Brown  Leghorns? 

3.  What  is  the  standard  weight  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes?  4.  How  many  chickens  can  be  kept  in  a 
winter  chicken  house,  13x24  feet  5.  About  how 
much  grain  should  be  fed  to  thirty  hens,  if  they 
have  two  quarts  of  table  scraps  a  day? 

I.  They  are  fairly  good.  2.  Yes.  3.  Cocks  V/„ 
pounds.  4.  About  fifty  in  winter.  5.  It  depends 
on  circumstances,  probably  three  quarts  daily 
would  answer  with  the  scraps. 

P.  S.  D.,  Marianna,  Ark.— Can  you  tell  me 
what  will  cure  w  arts  on  chickens  ?  We  have 
•one,  a  Leghorn  pullet,  that  has  eight  on  her 
face,  two  of  which  are  on  her  eye.  They  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  we  fear  will  close  tlie  eye 
entirely.  What  causes  it  ? 

It  may  be  chicken  pox.  or  the  work  of  a  mi- 
nute parasite.  Try  an  ointment,  applied  daily, 
for  a  week,  of  ten  parts  sweet  oil,  one  part 
spirits  turpentine,  one  of  cedar  oil,and  half  part 
carbolic  acid. 

S.  H.  M..  Bosley,  Md.— 1.  When  can  I  put 
Plymouth  Pock  cockerels,  hatched  May  10th, 
with  henst  2.  Is  an  average  hatch  of  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  all  eggs,  with  incubators  considered 
good? 

1.  When  about  eight  months  old.  2.  Yes ;  and 
-Ijetter  than  the  hens  can  do  in  winter. 


W.  H.  S.„  Belair,  Md.— Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  will  cure  young  chicks 
of  gapes  or  what  will  keep  them  from  getting 
gapes  ? 

To  prevent  gapes  use  plenty  of  air-slacked 
lime  on  the  ground.  The  best  remedy,  other 
than  handling  the  chicks,  is  a  teaspoonful  of 
turpentine  iu  a  quart  of  meal,  fed  as  a  stiff 
dongh. 


A.C.,  Thorntown,  Indiana.— I  have  a  building 
lfi.\24  feet.  Can  I  successfully  raise  broilers 
(indoors)  by  dividing  in  four  pens  6x16  feet, 
with  a  window  in  the  south  of  each  pen  ? 

Yes. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  N.,  Wathena,  Kan.— How  early 
can  I  start  an  incubator,  and  w  ill  I  have  to  keep 
it  where  it  won't  freeze,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
let  the  hens  set  and  take  care  of  the  chicks  that 
early  ?  I  have  not  had  any  experience  w  ith  an 
incubator  and  don't  know. 

October  is  usually  the  time  to  begin.  It  should 
be  in  a  place  of  moderate  temperature.  You 
cannot  use  hens  that  early,  as  they  may  not  be 
broody. 

Mrs.  W.  Y.,  Palmyra,  Nebraska,— Last  spring 
I  made  a  pickle  to  preserve  eggs,  of  one  pint  of 
salt,  and  one  pint  of  fresh  slacked  lime,  to  a 
pail  of  water.  The  receipt  said  the  eggs  would 
keep  a  year.  Mine  kept  well  and  I  never  found 
a  poor  one,  but  if  I  wished  to  sell  some,  would 
wash  and  put  them  in  a  basket  to  dry.  Soon  I 
would  hear  a  snap,  snap,  and  would  rind,  in  dry- 
ing, the  shell  would  contract  and  burst.  Once 
out  of  twelve  dozen,  two  dozen  were  burst. 
Now  what  caused  it?  Was  the  lime  too  strong? 

We  do  not  think  the  pickle  too  strong,  but 
that  those  bursting  were  not  as  fresh  as  the 
others  when  they  were  put  in. 

H.  P.  A.,  Kipton,  Ohio.— I  see,  on  page  sev- 
enty-two, of  August  Poultry  Keeper,  you  say 
the  Mann  bone-cutter  has  been  improved.  I 
want  one  but  cannot  tell  where  to  send  for  one, 
or  the  place,  as  I  fail  to  find  any  advertisement. 

Address  F.  W.  Mann.  Milford,  Mass. 

W.  H.  W.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.— 1.  Would  you 
please  inform  me  whether  a  turkey  gobbler  four 
or  five  years  old  is  as  good  for  breeding  purposes 
as  one  a  vear  old.  2.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
turkey  he'n  that,  while  having  a  lot  of  young 
ones,  started  in  laying  eggs? 

I.  Not  as  valuable  as  one  younger,  but  if 
strong  and  active  you  may  retain  him.  2.  It  is 
something  unusual. 

E.  P.,  Indianapolis.  Indiana.—!.  Please  tell 
me  through  the  Poultry  Keeper  whether  or 
not  rye  can  be  fed  to  any  advantage  to  laying 
hens.  2.  As  an  ege  producer  what  position  does 
rye  occupy  among  the  following  grains:  wheat, 
oats,  corn",  buckwheat  and  barley? 

1.  It  can.  2.  It  ranks  below  them. 

M.  P.,  TJrbana,  O.— Can  you  advise  me  where 
to  get  a  bone  mill? 
You  will  find  them  advertised  in  this  paper. 

J.  H.  H.,  Corona,  N.  Y.— Do  you  think  that  a 
good  cross  can  be  made  with  Brown  Leghorn 
cocks  on  other  fowls  or  even  Brown  and  White 
which  I  have  of  both. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  makes  a  good  cross  on  all 
breeds,  and  to  cross  the  Brown  and  White  var- 
ieties is  excellent  also. 

E.  B.,  East  Tawas,  Mich.— 1 .  Which  is  thebest 
incubator.  2.  Will  Wilson's  hand  mill  crush  or 
grind  stones  for  poultry.  3.  Is  there  more  than 
one  size  of  Wilson's  hand  mill. 

1.  We  do  not  know;  each  has  its  particular 
advantages.  2.  We  believe  it  will.  3.  Yes. 

W.  P.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.— I  have  a  very  val- 
uable Leghorn  cock  with  a  bad  corn  in  his  foot. 
Is  there  any  cure  for  it. 

Probably  due  to  high  roost.  Keep  him  on 
straw.  It  is  not  easily  cured  with  remedies. 

E.  K.^Orville,  O. — I  w  ish  to  put  something  on 
the  floor  of  my  hen  house  to  throw  feed  on,  in 
order  to  make  the  hens  scratch  for  it.  If  chaff 
cannot  be  had  will  not  shavings  answer,  having 
them  three  inches  thick  on  the  floor  ? 

Yes,  if  broken  fine ;  or  you  may  use  cut  strawt 
which  comes  in  bales . 

C.  TJ.  E.,  Gulf  Mills.Pa.— What  do  you  think  of 
rossing  Plymouth  Rock  with  Game,  and  are 
they  as  good  as  the  pure  bred  Plymouth  Rocks? 
We  have  a  good  market  here  for  something  good 
in  that  line. 

The  cross  of  Indian  Game  and  Plymouth  Rock 
will  produce  a  grand  table  fowl,  and  cannot  be 
surpassed. 


H.  D.,  Easton,  (no  State).— How  much  arseni- 
cum  or  mix  vomica  is  to  be  given  a  hen  for  the 
disease  described  in  August  Poultry  Keeper? 

The  same  as  is  given  for  spongia  in  other  col- 
umns of  this  issue. 

G.  C,  Chicago,  111.— Will  the  stove  you  men- 
tion in  June  for  brooding  purposes  be  large 
enough  for  a  brooding  house  100  feet  long,  and 
how  much  coal  would  be  required? 

Ours  is  a  number  two,  heats  seventy-five  feet> 
cost  $30,  and  burns  a  ton  of  coal  a  month.  It 
would  require  more  coal  for  your  climate. 

M.  J.R.,  llion,  N.  Y.— What  was  the  matter 
with  our  young  turkeys?  My  neighbor  hatched 
out  ten  young  turkeys  and  fed  them  on  boiled 
eggs  mostly,  and  when  they  were  two  or  three 
weeks  old  all  died.  I  hatched  out  eleven, 'all 
hatched  by  hens, fed  mine  what  they  would  eat, 
meal,  cooked  potatoes,  wheat-bread,  gave  good 
care,  and  they  did  not  get  wer,  they  would  ap- 
pear to  be  sick,  droop  their  wings,  and  sleep. 
Mine  all  died  but  five,  which  I  am  now  raising. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with 
them,  and  what  is  the  remedy,  as  I  want  to 
raise  a  large  flock  next  spring? 

Yes;  lice.  When  young  chicks  or  turkeys  ap- 
pear sleepy  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  large  lice  on 
the  heads  and  necks. 


Culling  Out  for  Winter. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  make  arrangements 
for  only  as  many  hens  as  will  be  retained  until 
the  time  arrives  for  hatching  out  the  young 
stock  in  the  spring.  It  is  rather  soon  yet  to 
consider  winter  projects,  but  at  this  season  of 
the  year  there  will  be  many  unprofitable  mem- 
bers of  the  flock  to  discard.  More  room  will  be 
required  unless  the  flock  is  culled  out,  for  as 
the  young  chicks  increase  in  size  they  naturally 
require  greater  space. 

It  is  quite  a  task  to  cull  out  the  flock  ;  and  to 
select  the  best  to  be  retained  requires  that  some 
observation  should  have  been  made  during  the 
year.  The  custom  of  getting  rid  of  the  old  hens 
and  keeping  the  pullets  is  not  a  safe  one  to  fol- 
low, as  there  are  old  hens  that  are  valuable  as 
extra  layers,  and  which  have  done  good  sei  vice. 
If  they  have  ceased  laying  now  it  is  because 
they  are  recuperating  for  more  to  be  done  later 
on.  The  tried  hen  is  always  one  that  is  sure  to 
give  good  results  again. 

A  pullet  is  a  mystery  until  she  begins  to  lay. 
As  but  few  pullets  are  laying  now,  they  are 
"unknown  quantities"  that  are  to  be  solved.  It 
s.not  the  most  beautiful  and  largest  pullets  that 
always  prove  the  most  profitable,  and  no  one 
can  begin  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
pullet  as  a  future  layer.  Until  she  has  proven 
her  worth  there  is  no  reasons  for  discarding  a 
valuable  hen  to  make  room  for  the  pullet.  Age 
is  not  always  objectionable.  We  can  mention 
hens  that  have  done  good  service  when  seven 
years  old. 

Always  reduce  the  flock  to  the  minimum 
number,  as  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  in- 
crease will  begin  again.  When  culling  out  aim 
to  get  rid  of  that  which  in  all  probability  will 
give  the  least  profit  in  the  future  as  well  as  pres- 
ent. If  no  chicks  are  to  be  hatched  do  not  keep 
any  males,  and  if  one  male  only  is  desired  do 
not  keep  two.  The  late  pullets  should  be  dis- 
carded in  preference  to  those  that  were  hatched 
early,  and  the  entire  flock  should  consist  of 
layers. 

Keep  in  view  the  amount  of  labor  that  may 
be  required  in  the  winter.  Do  not  undertake 
too  much.  A  little  work  well  performed  will 
receive  a  sure  remuneration  when  the  attempt 
to  do  too  much  may  fail.  Labor  is  an  item  that 
must  always  be  paid  for.  whether  you  employ 
some  one  or  perforin  it  yourself. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPAPJMT. 


Indexes. — We  now  have  on  hand  indexes  to 
volumes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Very  complete  and 
useful,  10  cents  each. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  t' 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  them  the  p: 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  they  will  be  mi; 
iently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  '  is 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  hi  une;  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers"  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in  most  eases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  $2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventv-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson).  White  Leghorns 
(Stoddard),  Favorite  Album  to  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads. Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  Fisher's 
Grain  Tables.  Farmer's  Magazine  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders  (Jacobs)  Management  of  Young 
Chic  (Jacobs). 
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Sharp's  Red  Caps. 

We  have  had  so  many  requests  to  give  a  cut 
-of  Red  Caps  that  at  our  request  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Sharp  &  Co..  Lockport  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the 
beautiful  illustration  in  this  issue.  Messrs. 
Sharp  says  of  them:— "The  greatest  egg  pro- 
ducers of  all  the  non-sitting  varieties  and  in 
every  sense  of  the  term  an  every  day,  business 
fowl.  We  believe  thern  to  bejsuperiors  of  all 
other  varieties  in  pro 
duction  of  eggs,  and 
to  that  end  have  dis- 
carded the  Leghorn 
and  Minorca.  They 
possess  a  plumage 
that  will  stand  con- 
tamination with  dirt, 
dust  andweather  and 
still  look  well  the 
year  round.  We  do 
not  claim  them  to  be 
a  particularly  hand- 
some fowl,  still  they 
are  very  shapely  and 
well  formed.  They 
•are  essentially  a 
fowl  for  utility  and 
commercial  purposes 
though  some  breed- 
ers claim  them  to  be 
a  fine  meat  fowl,  we 
do  not,  they  will 
rank  in  that  respect 
with  the  Leghorn 
and  Minorca.  It  is 
impossible  to  com- 
bine excessive  legs 
production  and  supe- 
rior table  qualities 
in  one  fowl.  It  is  for 
their  wonderful  lay- 
ing qualities  that  we 
breed  them  and  Jin 
this  they  excel,  and 
at  the  same  time  gain 
in  weight  over  the 
Leghorn  one  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds/ 
which  is  quite  an 
item  to  consider 
when  the  fowl  has 
■passed  the  period  of 
profitable  egg  pro- 
duction. They  are 
finding  "great  favor 
in  America  and  the 
demand  for  them  isjag 
constantly  mcreas-3 
ing  as  their  valuable 
qualities  become':^ 
more  generally  -  ^> 
known.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of 
Red'.Cap  as  suggested 
is  the  rose  comb, 
which  should  be  of 
good  medium  size, 
full  of  fancy  work 
-or  spikes,  Istandin 


increase  the  egg  producing  qualities  oi  flie-Ked 
Caps  and  we  can  recommend  our  strain  to  far- 
mers and  poultrymen  in  general,  who  desire  a 
breed  of  fowls  with  which  to  obtain  eggs  for 
market  purposes.  Our  stock  stands  at  the  head 
both  for  utility  and  perfection  of  form  and 
plumage."  The  Messrs.  Sharp  won  and  made  a 
clean  sweep  on  red  Red  Caps  at  the  great  Inter- 
national shows  at  Buffalo  in  1889  and  New  York 
in  1890,  as  well  as  at  other  shows. 


them  in  advertising  their  stock,  and  they  there- 
fore aim  to  satisfy  each  and  all. 


Does  Jarring  Injure  Eggs? 

J.  H.  MADISON,  AGNA  CALIENTE,  CAL. 

What  a  revolution  there  has  been  in  the  incu- 
bating business  in  regard  to  ventilation  in  the 
last  few  years.  Three 
years  ago  my  incu- 
bator dripped  with 
-moisture,  and  most 
^..ot  the  chicks  were 

—  dead  in  the  shell, 
m— s=ri^_  ready  to  come  out. 

"  5:  Now  I  use  no  moist- 
ure the  first  week, 
and  very  little  the 
next  two  weeks,  with 
no  ventilation  ex- 
cept in  turning,  and 
that  afforded  by  the 
small  valve  on  top, 
but  no  air  going 
through  the  mach- 
ine. I  have  to  drive 
twenty  miles  to  get 
my  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Coming  home 
one  day  in  a  cart  my 
horse  ran  away,  and 
threw  me  and  my 
eggs  out.  Out  of  300 
eggs  I  picked  up 
seventy-eight  that 
were  not  broken, 
and  out  of  them 
^.-hatched  seventy 

-  chicks.  This  goes  to 
_,show  that  eggs  will 

stand  more  knock- 
_  ing  about  than  peo- 
ple think,  though 
after  being  set  a 
very  little  concus- 
f ..  sion  will  rupture  the 
delicate  blood  ves- 
isels. 

■    My  brooder  house 
ggs—  is  8x7*  feet,  divided 
-"-      into  sections  five  feet 
e5=E,  square,  and  heated 
^sjpljy  lamps,  with  both 
.   i"P  an. I  bottom  heat. 
sssr:.  Tne  floor  is  laid  with 
_        about  six  inches  of 
^==.:  large  stones,  on  top 
sof  which  there  is  a 
aiyer  of  sand  four 
pinches  deep.  By 
brushing  off  the  top, 
and  putting  in  fresh 
sand,  it  can  always 
be  kept  clean  and 


Buffalo  Boy"  and  "Rosalie,  "  the  Winning  Young  Birds  at  the  Great  Buffalo  International  Fair,  Sept.  1889,  and  Qj\  1  'lavf;  I0und 


straight 
behind. 


perfectly 
the  head,  with  long  straight  spike 
course  tne  comb  of  the  cock  should  be  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  hen.  The  neck  hackle 
of  the  cock  should  be  rich  dark  red  or  golden 
red  striped  with  bluish  black;  back  black 
and  red ;  breast  and  tail  black ;  saddle  rich 
deep  red  striped  with  bluish  black;  wings 
nut  brown;  wing  converts  bluish  black 
legs  slate  color  and  of  good  length:  earlobes 
and  face  red ;  and  weight  seven  or  eight  pounds. 
The  ground  color  of  the  hen  is  a  rich  nut  brown ; 
each  feather  spangled  with  a  bluish  black  half 
moon  and  crescent  shaped  spangle,  tail  black, 
earlobes,  and  face  red,  neck  hackle  laced  with 
red.  and  weieht  five  or  six  pounds.  We  have 
taken  special  care  in  mating  to  maintain  and 


at  the  International  Show,  New  York,  Feb.  19th  to  25th 
Owned  by  C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  V.. 
The  best  imported  Indian  Games  are  also  to 
be  found  on  their  great  poultry  farm,  as  well  as 
White  Wyandottes  and  Blue  Andalusians.  They 
won  every  prize  on  Andalusians  at  the  great 
New  York  Show.  Black  Minorcas  are  also 
made  a  feature. 

Elsewhere  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sharp,  who  has 
been  over  to  England  personally  to  select  the 
best  birds  to  be  had,  and  it  will  be  found  quite 
interesting. 

This  firm  sold  hundreds  of  settings  of  eggs 
this  year,  and  not  a  single  customer  has  made  a 
complaint  to  us.  which  is  alone  a  sufficient 
guarrantee  of  their  reliability,  integrity  and 
square  dealing.  They  claim  that  every  cus- 
tomer who  is  well  pleased  is  worth  something  to 


you  'must  run  your 
incubator  yourself 
or  give  it  up.  There  is  not  more  1han 
one  man  in  a  hundred  who  can  make  a  success 
of  it,  and  he  must  have  natural  mechanical 
iudgment  and  forethought,  for  the  machine 
has  yet  to  be  invented  that  can  accommodate 
itself  to  the  variable  temperature  of  California, 
which  reaches  in  summer  112°  in  the  day  time 
and  at  night  drops  to  70°  or  lower. 


Quinine  for  Poultry.— Mrs.  E.  A.  Blair, 
Whiting.  Kan.— I  find  quinine  good  for  colds 
and  roup  in  fowls.  I  also  give  kerosene  and 
lard,  followed  by  quinine,  for  two  days,  then 
rest  a  week  and  repeat.  I  have  young  toms  that 
weigh  fifteen  pounds  at  four  and  one-half  months 
old. 
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Artificial  Incubation  in  Egypt. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  Consul- 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  Cairo,  Egypt, 
we  give  the  following.  Mr.  Caldwell  made  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  methods  of  incuba- 
tion practiced  in  Egypt,  and  gives  full  details, 
which  are  no  doubt  valuable  to  those  interested. 
The  illustration  of  the  incubatory,  or  ovens, 
though  appearing  in  the  report,  we  use  through 
the  courtesy  of  that  enterprising  and  leading 
agricultural  weekly,  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
published  in  the  Times  Building,  -New  York 
City.  It  was  the  first  to  reproduce  the  illustra- 
tion, and  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  due  credit, 
as  well  as  extending  thanks  for  its  use.  Mr. 
Caldwell  says: 

Some  days  ago  I  was  reading  in  an  American 
journal  the  story  of  two  adventurers'  exploits 
In  pursuit  of  fortune  in  a  mining  region  of  New 
Mexico,  and  it  suggested  to  me  the  fact  that 
just  now  is  the  height  of  the  season  for  fowl 
production  in  Egypt  by  a  method  similar  to  the 
New  Mexican  attempt— artificial  incubation. 
In  a  late  report  upon  Egyptian  industries  refer- 
ence was  made  to  this  subject,  but  therein  I 
pimply  presented  results,  intending  at  some 
other  time  to  furnish  details .  With  this  object 
In  view  I  went  first  to  the  village  of  Ghizeh,  not 
far  from  Cairo,  but  there  I  found  the  only  incu- 
batory in  the  place  damaged,  and  therefore  not 
in  operation.  A  week  later  I  went  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Abbasseeyeh,  north  cf  the  great  city ,and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  very  respectable 
establishment  in  full  operation.  Though  I  had 
never  seen  one  before  I  recognized  the  incuba- 
tory in  the  distance  by  its  six  heat-escapes  ris- 
ing slightly  above  the  structure  and  directed 
the  hackman's  course  towards  it.  But  on  reach- 
ing it  not  a  visible  sign  of  life  of  any  sort  was 
discernible.  There  was  a  door  in  one  corner  of 
the  structure  and  a  window  not  far  away,  both 
of  which  were  closed  witli  heavy  wooden  shut- 
ters, and  the  former  was  locked  from  the  inside. 
Loud  calls  from  the  hack  man  and  from  my 
cavass  failed  to  arouse  any  evidence  of  human 
existence  thereabouts,  and,  had  itjnot  been  for 
an  open  sesame  move  by  the  latter  exercised 
upon  the  window,  the  mysteries  of  the  inner 
chambers  of  the  egg-hatching  establishment 
would  not  that  day  have  been  unfolded 
to  the  writer  of  this  report.  Enter- 
ing by  the  opening,  it  was  not.  long 
before  the  door  sprang  on  its  hinges.  A 
young  Egyptian,  followed  by  my  indefatigable 
attendant,  appeared,  and  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  amidst  dark  passages,  peering  into  huge 
brick  ovens  or  chambers,  in  which  were  tens  of 
thousands  of  eggs,  and  in  two  of  which  were 
thousands  of  little  chickens  just  from  the  shells 
and  not  yet  able  to  look  after  food.  In  a  recess 
there  was  the  remnant  of  the  last  hatch  of  a  few 
days  before— four  or  five  hundred  active, 
healthy,  vigorous  chicks  not  yet  marketed. 

Artificial  incubation  is  by  no  means  a  strictly 
modern  industry  in  Egypt.  The  art  of  hatching 
Eggs  by  other  than  natural  process  was  known 
and  practiced  by  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the 
Egyptian  incubatory  of  to-day  is  but  a  re- 
production of  the  one  of  thousands  of  years  ago. 
In  all  these  years  the  Egyptian  breed  of  chickens 
has  not  changed,  and  the  manner  of  reproduc- 
tion has  remained  immutable.  Not  long  ago  I 
secured  the  metal  stamp  of  a  chicken  deposited 
in  a  tomb  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  it 
is  the  perfect  type  of  the  Egyptian  fowl  of  to- 
day and  when  this  stamp  was  struck  artificial 
incubation  was  a  thing  of  actual  existence  in 
Egypt.  The  methods  of  hatching  eggs  by 
artificial  means  and  a  knowledge  of  constructing 
appliances  for  the  same  have  descended  through 
ages  from  father  to  son,  and  the  wonderful 
success  attending  this  industry  throws  into 
insignificance  the  modern  scientific  machines 
lately  introduced  into  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  The  marvelous  success  of  artificial 
fowl  production  in  Egypt  proves  the  fact  that 
inventive  genius  even  in  America  might  be 
directed  into  more  successful  and  far  less  ex- 
pensive methods  of  industry  by  drawing  in- 
spiration from  these  patient,  never-tiring  people 
of  the  Nile  valley.  In  1880  the  fowl  industry  of 
ihe  United  States  amounted  to  over  $200,000,000; 
and  if  to  so  vast  an  industry  could  be  applied 
the  economies  of  Egyptian  production,  profits 
could  be  trebled.  These  economies  are  exercised 
In  every  thing.  Not  only  are  |eggt  put  through 
the  process  of  incubation  more  cheaply  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  but  chicks  are 
reared  at  an  expense  past  comprehension,  while 
disease  and  natural  death  among  fowls,  because 
of  tireless  care,  are  almost  unknown. 

The  incubatory  is  constructed  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  mortar,  and  earth.  The  one  examined 
by  me  was  a  structure  seventy  feet  long,  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  It  is  provided 
wilh  twelve  compartments,  or  incubators  each 
capable  of  holding  7,500  eggs,  making  a  total 
capacity  of  90,000  eggs  undergoing  incubation  at 
one  time. 

The  season  of  operation  lastsjonly  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  beginning  with  March  and 
ending  with  May;  therefore,  allowing  three 
weeks  for  incubating  eggs  and  one  week  for  re- 


moving each  hatch  and  preparation  for  again 
filling  the  incubators  with  eggs,  the  number  of 
eggs  under  treatment  at  this  incubatory  in  one 
season  may  be  placed  at  270,000.  From  these 
are  hatched  234,000  chicks.  The  percentage  of 
hatch  would  be  much  greater,  but  the  eggs, 
being  necessarily  procured  in  large  quantities 
and  from  distant  plrces.are  largely  damaged  for 
incubation.  Still,  those  lacking  vitality  are  not 
lost.  Experience  makes  the  attendants  of  the 
incubators  great  experts,  and  in  a  very  few  days 
after  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  ovens  the 
trained  hand  detects  as  quickly  the  unvitalized 
egg  as  does  the  expert  bank  cashier  the 
defective  coin.  The  unvitalized  eggs  are  at  once 
placed  upon  the  market  at  low  prices  for 
culinary  consumption.  Eggs  are  brought  for 
the  incubatory  at  never  excee  ding  five  cents  per 
dozen,  and  chicks  just  from  the  shell  are  sold 
at  less  than  fifteen  cents  per  dozen.  After  the 
incubators  begin  to  turn  out  their  product 
people  came  from  all  the  surrounding  region, 
buying  up  the  hatch  in  numbers  to  suit  and 
disposing  of  eggs  in  exchange  for  chicks.  The 
latter,  distributed  everywhere,  are  then  reared, 
with  a  very  small  percentage  of  loss,  for  sale  in 
the  markets.  The  oven  crop  of  marketable 
chickens  is  estimated  at  15.000,000  in  one  season, 
and,  calculating  that  one-fourth  only  of  this 
crop  ofjehicks  died  during  their  gr  owing  period, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  20,000,000  is  the  hatch  of 
the  ovens.  Here  is  a  huge  econom  y.  To  hatch 
the  same  number  of  chicks  by  the  natural 
method  would  call  into  requisition  the  patience 
of  1.500,000  hens,  and  all  ihis  vast  number  of 
mothers  would  require  sustenance  during  two 
months  of  incubation  and  brooding.  The 
curiously  inclined  are  left  to  figure  out  what 
Egyptians  save  in  resorting  to  artificial  in- 
cubation; and  they  will  be  surprised  to  think 
that  it  takes  vastly  less  care  to  look  after  the 
incubation  of  20,000,000  eggs  in  the  ovens  than 
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would  be  required  with  1,500,000  feathered 
mothers.  One  man  and  a  boy  are  the  sole 
attendants  of  the  incubatory  I  explored.  They 
ilve  in  the  ovens  night  and  day  during  the  entire 
period  of  three  months  devoted  to  incubation. 
The  temperature  surrounding  them  is  never  less 
than  98°  F.  This  man  and  boy  keep  up  the 
smoldering  fires  that  create  this  temperature, 
they  place  the  eggs  in  the  ovens,  move  the 
great  masses  of  eggs  four  or  five  times  during 
twenty-four  hoursflook  after  the  chicks,  deliver 
them  to  buyers,  keep  the  incubatory  in  perfect 
order,  sort  out  the  infertile  eggs,  and  feed  the 
little  chicks.  Think  of  234,000  chicks  owing  life 
alone  to  the  tender  care,  in  three  month's  time, 
of  an  old  man  with  most  defective  eye-sight  and 
a  sixteen-year-old  boy,  and  some  conception 
may  be  had  of  the  economies  of  the  Egyptian 
industry.  But  here  is  aland  of  the  most  in- 
comprehensible economies ;  a  land  whose 
cultivable  area  sustains  a  population  of  seven 
hundred  human  beings  to  the  square  mile,  with 
camels  and  donkeys  and  horses  and  cattle  and 
sheep  and  goats  and  fowl  for  all; a  land  that 
feeds  not  only  its  own  living  beings  dependent 
upon  it,  but  which  contributes  sustenance 
valued  at  $65,000,000  to  other  portions  of  the 
world . 

PLAN  OF  AN  INCUBATORY. 

As  already  stated,  the  incubatory  is  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  bricks,  mortar,  and  earth. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  are  used  in  constructing 
the  inner  and  outer  walls,  and  earth  is  used  to 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  them.  Above  is  the 
ground-plan  of  the  incubatory  explored  by  me. 

At  the  corner  A  there  is  a  door  on  one  side,  a 
window  on  the  other,  with  close  wooden  shut- 
ters for  both.  There  are  five  rooms  (R),  the 
first  being  a  sort  of  reception-room  provided 
with  a  raised  mud  divan  covered  with  rush 
mats.  Here  the  buying  and  selling  go  on,  w  hile 
the  mysteries  of  the  incubators  or  ovens  are 
neither  seen  nor  understood  by  the  vulgar  horde 


present  at  stated  intervals  simply  to  sell  eggs 
and  buy  chicks.  The  passage  P  leads  from  this 
room  pass  others,  into  which  door-ways  open  to 
another  corresponding  it,  except  that  the  latter 
has  no  opening  leading  to  the  outside.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  is  stored  refuse  finely  ground 
straw,  used  for  creating  the  fires  in  the  ovens. 
In  one  of  the  small  rooms  the  ever  present 
donkey  is  lord  of  its  floor  and  walls,  while  in 
the  others  there  are  a  few  apparently  cost  away 
things.  Everything  in  them— donkey,  straw, 
etc.— is  not  worth  $25.  All  the  walls  rise  the 
same  height,  sixteen  feet,  and  throughout  the 
structure  they  are  two  feet  thick.  By  this  I 
mean  the  brick  w  ork,  which  I  have  represented 
in  the  plan  in  a  manner  which  I  hope  will  con- 
vey the  idea  of  masonry.  The  spaces  between 
the  brick  walls  (D)  are  filled  with  dirt,  rising  as 
high  as  the  walls.  Passing  through  but  little 
more  than  a  man-hole  at  A,  over  which  closes  a 
wooden  shutter,  the  passage  leading  between 
the  ovens  is  reached.  This  is  fifty  feet  long, 
walls  rising  perpendicularly  on  each  side  to  the 
roof.  It  is  six  feet  wide.  The  ovens  (O),  square 
rooms,  twelve  feet  each  way,  are  surrounded  by 
brick  walls,  which  begin  to  narrow  when  about 
eight  feet  high,  gradually  drawing  together  un- 
til they  foim  heat-escapes  or  chimnejs  only  ten 
inches  inches  in  diameter  at  their  apexes  a  foot 
above  the  roof .  Each  partition. (O)  gives  space 
for  two  ovens,  and  incubators,  twelve  by  twelve 
feet  each.  One  of  the  ovens  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  others,  four  feet  six  inches  higher,  on 
a  mortar  floor  supported  by  wooden  sleepers. 
This  mortar  floor  is  from  six  to  eight  inches 
thick.  In  the  floor  of  each  oven,  close  to  the 
walls,  and  extending  all  around,  is  a  groove 
moulded  in  the  mortar.  It  is  about  eipht  inches 
wide,  four  or  five  inches  deep, and  in  this  groove 
the  finely  ground  straw  is  burned,  producing 
the  heat  which  penetratrsfloors  ;>nd  walls,  and 
w  hich  creates  and  maintains  the  temperature 
necessaiy  for  incubation.  When  once  heated  the 
incubatory  is  made  to  maintain  the  requis- 
ite temperature  with  but  little  more  expense  of 
labor  and  full.  From  the  inner  part  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  ovens  to  the  outer  part  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  incubatory  is  more  than  ten  feet, 
composed  of  brick  walls  and  packed  earth.  The 
solidity  and  thickness  of  such  construction 
creates  a  body  which  not  only  maintains  heat 
when  once  imparted,  but  which  thoroughly  pro- 
tects the  ovens  against  outside  atmospheric 
changes.  The  parts  D.  represent  the  spaces  be- 
tween brick  walls  filled  w  ith  packed  dirt.  The 
corner  structures  B  are  braces  to  aid  trie  brick 
walls  in  sustaining  heavy  pressure  consequent 
upon  the  packed  earth  filling.  The  same  pur- 
pose is  discovered  in  C.which  also  acts  as  a  heat 
preserver.  At  the  points  O  in  the  ovens  there 
is  a  man-hole  in  the  floor  of  the  upper  ovenss 
through  which  the  attendant  may  pas, 
from  one  to  the  other  oven  withotr 
coming  back  into  the  passage  PP,  from 
which  man  holes  lead  into  upper  and  lower 
ovens.  The  whole  of  the  roof  is  of  mortar, 
rather  rudely  made,  but  it  answers  its  purpose 
in  a  country  where  it  rarely  rains.  The  chim- 
neys of  the  ovens  rise  one  foot  above  the  roof, 
and,  to  preserve  the  heat  within,  these  are  often 
covered  with  mats. 

CARE  OF  THE  EGGS  AND  CHICKS. 

To  prepare  an  incubatory  for  the  season  of  in- 
cubation, fires  are  kept  burning  in  the  fire 
grooves  of  the  ovens  for  eight  or  ten  days,  ex- 
pelling all  moisture  from  and  heating  the  en- 
tire structure  before  eggs  are  placed  in  them. 
In  this  time  the  whole  of  the  walls  and  floors 
become  heated,  and  after  this  first  heating  a 
little  fire  every  day  or  two  in  one  or  more  of  the 
ovens  keeps  the  temperature  at  the  incubating 
degree.  The  heating  of  the  incubatory  begins 
generally  after  the  middle  of  February,  and 
with  March  the  work  of  incubation  is  under  full 
headway.  No  thermometer  is  called  into  requi- 
sition for  the  regulation  of  the  heat,  the  body  of 
the  trained  attendant  being  the  mercurial  in- 
strument which  records  without  error  the  tem- 
perature in  the  ovens.  He  lives  night  and  day 
witli  his  eggs  and  hatching  chicks,  and  never 
does  the  sensitive  instrument  record  a  false  de- 
gree. His  nervous  frame  is  a  battery  which 
never  fails  to  work ;  it  opens  or  closes  the  air- 
valve  or  caps  a  heat-escape  at  exactly  the  right 
moment.  Careful  observation  with  the  most 
perfect  thermometer  would  show  that  this  mar- 
velous human  instrument  checks  the  heat  be- 
fore it  reaches  100°  F..  and  never  permits  it  to 
fall  below  98°  for  the  entire  period  of  operation, 
which  lasts  about  three  months.  All  moisture 
is  constantly  excluded  from  the  ovens. 

When  the  ovens  are  ready  for  incubation  the 
mortar  floors  are  covered  with  finely  ground 
straw  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  upon  this 
are  deposited  the  eggs,  each  oven  of  the  model 
I  have  used  giving  place  to  7,500.  A  passage- 
way is  preserved  from  man-holes  leading  from 
the  passage-way  into  the  ovens  to  the  man-holes 
connecting  the'lower  and  upper  ovens,  and  the 
eggs  are  not  brought  into  dangerous  contact 
with  the  fire  grooves  around  their  sides.  Laid 
two  or  three  deep  upon  the  straw,  the  eggs  oc- 
cupy the  floor  of  the  ovens  between  the  central 
maii-holes  and  the  fire  grooves,  and  four  or  five 
times  in  twentv-four  hours  are  agitated  by  the 
attendant  shifting  them  eight  or  ten  inches  at  a 
time  from  right  to  left  around  the  entire  circle. 
This  movement  is  made  with  apparent  careless- 
ness, dozens  of  eggs  being  changed  in  position 
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by  a  single  move  of  the  hand,  and  yet  a  single 
egg  among  thousands  is  rarely  cracked  in  the 
operation.  For  three  weeks  this  treatment  con- 
tinues, and  then,  presto,  the  contents  of  an  oven 
are  changed  from  a  white,  inanimate  mass,  to  a 
living,  stirring,  struggling  host  of  chicks,  ten 
thousand  of  them  not  making  as  much  noise  as 
a  single  brood  under  a  hen.  The  little  things 
are  handled  most  tenderly,  the  shells  being  re- 
moved from  the  ovens  as  rapidly  as  the  chicks 
emerge  from  them.  Left  for  several  days  in 
the  warm  ovens,  over  the  floor  of  which  food  is 
scattered  for  them,  they  gain  rapidly  in 
strength.  But  they  are  also  taken  away  very 
rapidly  by  dealers  and  those  who  desire  to  raise 
chicks  for  the  market,  and  even  a  remnant  of  a 
hatch  does  not  remain  m»ny  days  about  the  in- 
cubatory. When  the  chicks  are  not  at  once 
sold  the  extra  rooms  about  the  establishment 
are  brought  into  requisition  for  their  care  until 
they  are  disposed  of.  The  ovens  are  so  charged 
with  eggs  as  not  to  have  them  all  hatch  at  the 
same  time.  Two  ovens  generally  turn  out  crops 
of  chicks  on  the  same  date,  and  in  a  few  days 
come  those  two  others.  The  operation  of  hatch- 
ing is  closely  consecutive  throughout  the  season . 
Eggs  of  other  fowls  than  the  common  chicken 
are  rarely  hatched,  except  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  incubation,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
chickens  are  not  produced  in  Egypt  by  nature's 
process. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  model  of  an  incubatory  presented  by  me 
is  simplv  made  after  the  one  I  explored.  There 
are  othe'rs  in  Egypt  twice  as  large  as  this  one 
and  many  smaller.  The  proprietor  of  an  incu- 
batory at  Maydoom  told  me  the  hatch  of  his  in 
one  season  reached  500.000  chicks.  To  build  one 
in  this  country  is  not  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense. The  one  I  have  described  cost  less  than 
$1,000.  The  expense  of  construction  in  America 
would  be  far  greater ;  but,  at  any  cost,  I  would 
not  advise  any  of  my  countrymen  to  engage  at 
home  in  such  an  expense  without  first  sending 
to  this  land  of  ancient  memories  and  strangest 
customs  for  an  Egyptian  who  knows  how  to 
construct  an  incubatory  and  for  attendants  who 
understand  thoroughly  the  mysteries  of  the 
ovens  and  the  treatment  of  eggs  and  chicks. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Egyptians  do  not 
cool  the  eggs,  do  not  cause  currents  of  air  over 
them,  do  not  use  moisture,  do  not  disturb  the 
chicks  when  they  are  hatching,  and  do  not  have 
to  assist  them  out  of  the  shells.  The  apparently 
low  temperature  of  incubation  probably  permits 
of  no  moisture,  as  we  do  not  believe  it  best.with 
a  temperature  of  103,  to  give  none  at  all.  It 
sustains  our  advice  to  beware  of  draughts  and 
currents,  which  destroy  thousands  of  chicks, and 
it  sustains  our  claims  on  ventilation. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  breed  of  fowls 
is  not  destroyed,  or  reduced  in  vigor,  by  breed- 
ing for  top  knots,  five-pointed  combs,  white 
faces,  yellow  skin,  red  ear  lobes, or  blue  shanks. 

Points  are  disregarded,  and  hardiness  takes 
precedence.  The  result  is  that,  with  vigorous 
stock,  the  eggs  hatch. 


The  Proper  Feeding  of  Poultry. 

"Probably  the  worst  of  the  many  ill-effects  of 
soaking  poultry  food  is,  that  it  enables  the 
greedy  fowl  (fowls  are  always  greedy)  to  hastily 
fill  the  crop,  and  so  distend  it  as  to  preclude 
possibility  of  its  delivering  its  contents  to  the 
next  organ,  the  gizzard,  in  suitable  condition  or 
proper  quantity  for  healthful  digestion.  The 
strain  on  the  crop  impairs  circulation,  and  its 
secretions,  unable  to  perform  their  proper  func- 
tion upon  the  surcharged  lump,  accumulate  and 
spend  their  force  upon  the  now  feverish  and 
morbid  coatings  of  the  crop  itself  in  much  the 
same  way  that  any  other  acrid  foreign  substance 
would.  It  is  probable  that  the  already  ferment- 
ing contents  of  the  crop  have  more  orless"bind- 
ing"  influence,  but  they  are  not  the  sole  nor 
most  active  agents.  In  the  second  place,  the 
more  water  the  food  contains  the  less  capacity 
it  has  for  absorption  of  the  animal  secretions 
necessary  to  any  healthy  digestion.  Examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  crops  and  gizzards  of 
fowls  fed  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  except  that 
one  receives  it  dry  and  moistens  it  in  the  natu- 
ral way,  and  the  other  receives  it  in  a  soaked 
condirion.no  matter  how  much  or  little,  will 
convince  any  intelligent  person  that  it  is  worse 
than  folly  to  wet  food  for  fowls  of  any  age.under 
any  ordinary  circumstances.  The  fowl  does  not 
chew  its  food  and  incorporate  the  saliva  into  it, 
as  other  animals  do,  but  it  practically  accom- 
plishes the  same  purpose  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  takes  its  drink.  The  mandibles 
of  the  fowls  are  in  constant  exercise  when 
drinking,  and  drop  by  drop  the  liquid  goes  into 
the  crop  prepared  not  only  to  moisten  the  food, 
but  to  mix  with  it  a  most  important  agent  of  di- 
gestion. Almost  the  only  grain  food  I  have  fed 
For  many  years  has  been  a  mixture  in  varying 
proportions,  of  dry  wheat-bran  and  corn  meal, 


and  I  have  never  had.  since  I  adopted  that 
practice,  a  sick  or  poor  fowl,  old  or  young,  and 
I  have  lost  by  death  two  fowls  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  they  from  well-known  causes  having 
no  relation  whatever  to  this  subject  My  fowls 
have  the  dry,  fine  feed  and  a  supply  of  water 
by  them  at  all  times,and  eat  and  drink|just  when 
they  please.  When  they  show  tendency  to  lay 
on  too  much  fat,  the  proportion  of  corn  meal  is 
reduced, and  it  is  increased  with  severe  weather 
or  under  any  other  circumstances  which  make 
the  heavier  feed  desirable. 

Iam  by  this  means  able  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tion of  my  poultry  at  will,  and  keep  them  in  the 
best  working  order.  Eating  fine  feed  is.  of 
course,  a  slow  operation. and  it  keeps  them  busy 
much  of  the  time,  and  affords  needful  and 
healthful  exercise.  They  are  yarded  and  housed 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  exercise 
and  the  slow  feeding  are  both  great  helps  to 
good  digestion  and  full  assimilation  of  their 
food.  The  only  medicine  they  ever  get  is  this 
exercise,  good  air  fresh  water  and  abundance 
of  dust.  In  just  one  respect  I  waive  this  rule  of 
practice  in  deference  to  advice  of  a  much  es- 
teemed scientific  friend,  and  put  a  few  grains  of 
iron  tonic  in  oue  of  their  drinking  vessels  dur- 
ing the  moulting  period.  But  I  do  not  compel 
them  to  take  even  that,  for  they  can  always 
take  the  clear  water  if  they  choose.  They  are 
so  robust  and  vigorous,  and  make  such  constant 
and  effective  use  of  the  large  supply  of  dust 
with  which  they  are  provided.that  no  foul  odors 
and  no  vermin  of  any  kind  ever  infest  their 
quarters.  In  the  feeding-room  of  their  house 
they  have  two  square  feet  of  wallowing  space 
apiece,  and  two  cubic  feet  of  wallowing  mate- 
rial, besides  a  constant  supply  under  their 
perches.  Once  a  day,  at  the  same  time  the 
other  stock  in  adjoining  stables  are  fed,  ;and 
from  the  same  bins,  they  are  given  their  grain 
food  in  the  narrow,  protected  pans  ranged 
around  the  sides  of  the  room.  It  takes  a  little 
longer  to  dis'ribute  the  feed  for  fifty  hens  than 
to  feed  one  cow  in  her  stall,  but  otherwise  less 
labor  is  expended  each  day  upon  the  flock  than 
upon  either  cow  in  the  stable.  I  thus  indicate 
some  of  the  advantages  of  a  natural  and  ration- 
al method  of  feeding,  over  one  producing  disas- 
trous results.  As  to  the  use  of  lime-water  for 
soaking  food,  and  for  drink  for  fowls—  lime 
water  has  no  place  in  the  dietary  of  healthy  per- 
sons or  of  fowls.  It  may  be  useful  in  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  in  both  cases,  but  its  best  use  is 
its  disuse,  unless  prescribed  by  an  educated 
physician.  It  is  injurious  to  healthy  fowls,  re- 
tarding digestion  by  neutralizing  the  gastric 
secretions,  instead  of  promoting  it,  as  assumed. 
Fowls  left  to  themselves  do  not  soak  or  even 
wet  their  food ;  they  only  moisten  it.  They  know 
what  they  want  better  than  any  man  does." — 
O.  S.  Bliss,  in  New  York  Tribune. 


Yellow  Legs. 

The  article  we  published  on  thejabove  subject 
in  our  issue  of  June  20th  has  brought  forth  the 
experiences  and  opinions  of  many  noted  and 
well-known  fanciers,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  those  opinions  have  been  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  all  who  keeps  and  breeds 
fowls  with  yellow  legs.  As  we  concluded  our 
opening  article  with  the  promise  that  we  should 
have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  when  our  read- 
ers had  discussed  the  matter,  we  feel  that  the 
timejhas  now  arrived  for  us  to  fulfil  that  promise 
Mr.  Harker's  argument  is,  that  really  the  sub- 
stance or  character  of  the  soil  has  li'tle  to  do 
withlincreasing  or  diminishing  the  brightness  of 
the  color;  nor  has  the  climate  any  effect  on  it; 
butaslong  as  the  fowls  run  on  grass  (never 
mind  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  grass 
grows)  the  legs  will  always  be  bright  yellow. 
Here  we'are  at'varianee  with  Mr.Harker.because 
we  firmly  believe,  and  that  belief  is  confirmed 
by  experience,  that  the  soil  has  an  immense  in 
fluence  on  retaining  the  yellow  color  of  the  legs 
or  in  bleaching  them.  Grass  will  grow  on  any 
soil,  clay,  loam,  chalk,  peat,  gravel,  sand,  etc., 
yet  the  quality  of  the  grass  will  be  very  differ- 
ent on  each,  and  naturally  on  a  light  or  sandy, 
gravelly  or  chalky  soil  the  verdure  becomes 
more  quickly  dried  up  in  hot  summer  weather, 
and  consequently  the  moisture  (which  is  the 
sine  qua  non,  in  our  opinion,  of  retaining  the 
brightness  of  the  color)  is  wanting;  whereas  on 
a  stiff  or  heavy  soil  the  grass  retains  it.  To  bear 
out  our  argument,  it  is  well-known  that  on 
heavy  soils  the  grass  remains  wet  much  longer 
after  rain  than  it  does  on  light  soils.  Again,  as 
a  rule  the  grasses  that  grow  on  sandy  or  chalky 
soils  are  generally  of  a  very  poor  quality, totally 
different  from  that  on  stiff  ground,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  we  attach  as  much  importance 
to  the  quality  of  the  grass  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil.  Pastures  that  have  been  well  manured 
and  the  bottom  thick  and  close,  will  retain  a 
great  amount  of  moisture,  and  is  just  the  thing 
for  yellow-legged  birds  to  run  on.  We  are  some 
what  surprised  that  none  of  our  correspondents 
have  spoken  about  the  richness  of  the  pasture 
as  affecting  the  color,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  where  the  land  has  been  heavily 
manured,  and  well  tended  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  a  farmer  does  to  the  fields  from 
which  he  gets  his  prime  meadow  hay,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  legs  the  most  bril- 
liant yellow.  Now,  with  regard  to  climate,  it  is 


an  undoubted  fact  that  in  hot,  dry  summers 
there  is  a  very  much  greater  difficulty  in  getting 
the  color,  but  in  a  showerr  summer  the  bright- 
ness of  the  legs  is  remarkable,  and  this  clearly 
shows  that  the  climate  plays  an  important  part 
in  affecting  the  tint,  and  as  the  climate  affects 
the  soil,  so  the  soil  affects  the  color  of  legs.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  remarks  of  our 
correspondents,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradbury  believes 
that  climate  and  soil  have  much  to  do  with  the 
color,  and  that  the  principal  thing  is  to  keep 
the  birds  on  a  moist  grass  run.  Messrs.  Abbot 
Brothers  say  that  their  birds  are  kept  at  a  farm 
where  the  sub-soil  is  chalky  lose  the  color  of 
leg,  whilst  those  kept  on  strong,  heavy  land 
with  a  clay  subsoil  retain  it.  Mr.  S.  Lake  finds 
that  the  birds  kep-  on  wet  grass  or  heavy  land, 
or  even  wet  sand,  keep  the  color.  Mr.  Geffck- 
en's  experience  is  that  he  has  found  no  differ- 
ence in  color  when  the  birds  have  been  kept  on 
clay  or  gravel  without  grass,  and  that  blood  and 
condition  are  the  vital  points.  Mr.  John  Hurst 
considers  a  grass  run  on  a  rich,  loamy  soil  the 
best  to  retain  the  color  of  leg.  "H.J.W."  has 
kept  the  fowls  on  sandy  runs,  and  found  the 
legs  and  beaks  lost  color  till  the  ground  was 
covered  with  machine-cut  grass,  when  the  color 
returned.  "R.  S."  does  not  believe  either  soil 
or  climate  affects  the  color :  and  that  if  it  is  not 
in  the  blood  the  color  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
"Strolling  Devonian"  believes  blood,  condition, 
and  soil  are  the  three  representatives  to  obtain 
good  yellow  legs.  "H.  H."  says  clay  subsoil 
and  damp  grass,  with  plenty  of  nourisfiing  food, 
are  the  things  to  maintain  the  desired  color. 
Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball  things  the  color 
of  legs  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  soil. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bantoft  believes  in  both 
climate  and  soil  affecting  the  colour.  Mr. 
Stacey  finds  that  soil  is  all-important.  Mr.  A. 
C.  Wragg  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  will  perma- 
nently change  the  colour  of  a  bird's  legs,  and 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  breeding,  Mr.  T.  Lambert 
thinks  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  nature  of  soil 
as  health  and  condition.  Mr.G.  Payne  says  it 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  soil  as  moisture, not 
only  external  but  internal,  and  that  feeding 
plays  an  important  part.  The  Rev.  Fitzroy 
Lloyd  believes  in  moisture,  but  says  "nothing 
will  ever  put  colour  into  a  leg  which  "is  naturally 
devoid  of  it,  but  if  the  color  is  there  it  can  al- 
ways be  brought  into  view."  Mr.  J.  Liverniore 
contends  that  careful  breeding  has  far  more  to 
do  with  the  retention  of  a  full,  sound  color  than 
either  soil  or  feeding.  Mr.  W.  E.  Eaton  is  of 
opinion  that  by  the  fowls  eating  grass  the  color 
of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  deepened,  and  that  it 
should  also  help  the  colour  of  the  leg.  Mr.  B. 
Stainthorpe  finds  that  the  ciimate  does  affect 
the  color  of  legs  as  well  as  of  plumage.  Now 
from  these  nineteen  writers  we  get  eleven  who 
believe  in  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
being  important  mediums  for  retaining  the 
brightness  of  color,  six  who  think  food,  health, 
condition,  and  blood  are  the  chief  points,  and 
two  who  say  grass  alone  is  all  that  is  required. 
As  will  have  been  noticed  from  our  remarks  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  side  with 
the  majority, though  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
condition  has  also  much  to  do  with  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  brilliancy ;  but  give  us  a  moist 
grass  run  on  a  rich  heavy  soil  for  "yellow  legs." 
(English)  Fanciers  Gazette. 


A  Southern  Broiler  Farm. 


JAS.  P.  CLARKE,  MARIETTA,  GA. 

I  began  the  poultry  business  a  year  ago  last 
June,  doing  my  first  years  hatching  by  kero- 
sene, and  using  the  same  cheap  hea  er  for 
brooders ;  was  obliged  to  buy  most  of  my  eggs 
from  farmers  and  was  bothered  considerably 
with  infertile  and  bad  eggs,  but  after  passing 
through  the  usual  experience  of  a  beginner, 
alternating  in  roasting  and  chilling  my  chicks, 
and  making  all  kinds  of  blunders  while  getting 
some  valuable  experience,  I  still  was  able  to 
make  twenty-four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, my  first  year  in  the  poultry  business.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  start  the  year  of  1890  with 
forty  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  and  hens,  and  the 
necessary  compliment  of  roosters,  and  thirty- 
five  Pekin  ducks  for  my  breeders,  to  furnish 
eggs  for  the  coming  season.  I  am  making  a 
specialty  of  broilers,  and  find  a  good  market  for 
them  in  Atlanta,  and  other  southern  cities,from 
January  to  March,  and  from  March  to  July  I 
find  it  pays  to  ship  to  Chicago  markets,  in  this 
way  commanding  the  highest  price  paid  for 
broilers.  This  makes  a  broiler  season  of  six 
months,  and  keeps  my  incubators  running  for 
ten  months  of  the  year:  am  using  two  of  the 
Monarchs  and  shall  soon  have  to  increase  the 
number  of  machines.  My  total  hatch  for  the 
vear  from  June,  1889,  to  June,  1890,  was  about 
2,000  chicks  and  100  Pekin  ducks.  I  found  it 
much  more  difficult  to  raise  the  young  chicks 
and  ducklings  than  it  was  to  hatch  them,  but  I 
was  very  much  assisted  in  the  former  difficult 
and  uncertain  task  by  your  valuable  paper  and 
books  on  poultry.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  a  beginner  to  make  a  success  financially 
of  raising  poultry  on  a  large  scale,  the  first 
year,  without  the  aid  of  a  first-class  poultry 
paper,  and  reliable  books,  containing  the  ex* 
periences  of  old  poultry  raisers. 
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A  New  Kink  in  Hatching. 

D.  M.  PALMER,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  just  mailed  a  letter  to  the  "Poultry 
Keeper  Co.,  with  sketch  and  full  description  of 
the  brooder  used  by  me  this  season.  I  had 
splendid  success  with  it.  The  chicks  grew  fast 
and  feathered  out  naturally,  and  were  not  at 
anytime  troubled  with  the  least  leg  weakness.  I 
had  twenty-six  bottom  heat  brooders,  and  have 
broke  them  all  up.  Not  any  more,  thank  you, 
of  that  kind.  Since  the  last  number  of  Poultry 
Keeper  came  to  hand  I  have  had  thirteen  let- 
ters from  different  parties,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  Boothbay,  Maine,  to  Flatonia,  Texas,  ask- 
ing for  drawing  of  the  brooder  and  descriptions 
of  the  same.  I  got  two  of  the  letters  before  I  saw 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  All  are  answered  but 
one,  and  lie  wanted  to  know  if  I  did  not  desire 
to  patent  the  same.  If  it  will  do  anyone  any 
good  they  are  welcome  to  it.   The  Poultry 

Keeper  can  have  it  first  and  if  Mr.  wants 

to  patent  anything  he  can  do  so  afterward.  I 
struck  a  new  link  in  running  incubators  this 
season,  and  am  satisfied  it  is  an  improvement, 
viz.,  use  two,  one  without  any  moisture  at  all. 
and  the  other  with  moisture  all  the 
time.  After  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
day  change  the  eggs  from  one  machine 
to  the  other.  You  have  no  trouble  with  the  reg- 
ulators, can  control  the  heat  to  a  degree,  and 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  eggs.  I  have  a 
memorandum  of  the  seasons  batching,  and  if 
you  have  any  curiosity  to  know  the  particulars 
will  send  it  to  you. 

I  make  my  own  incubators  but  build  none  for 
sale.  If  any  one  wants  a  sketch  and  description 
of  them  they  can  have  them  and  welcome.  I 
don't  think *I  infringe  on  anybody's  patent  ma- 
chine that  I  know  of. 


Practical  Hints. 


FANNY  H.  FLUSSER,  PEWEE  VALLEY,  KY. 

I  have  had  two  Plymouth  Rock  roosters  with 
thirty  hens  all  the  summer.  They  have  a  range 
of  twenry  acres  of  grass,  if  they  choose  to  make 
it.  But  one  poor  miserable  fellow  has  had  all 
the  spirit  whipped  out  of  him,  till  he  seems 
ashamed  even  for  the  hens  to  know  he  is  in  ex- 
istence. I  shall  dispose  of  him  at  once  and  have 
already  sent  for  two  thoroughbred  roosters. 
Most  of  my  hens  are  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  are 
all  splendid  lookintr,  notwithstanding  they  are 
moulting.  They  walk  about  strong  and  vigorous 
and  demand  their  two  meals  a  day,  of  anything 
I  can  scratch  together  in  the  morning,  and  corn 
or  wheat  at  night.  My  ducks  and  chickens  run 
together,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  see  your  article 
on  ducks,  mine  are  Pekins. 

I  wish  you  would  not  put  so  much  in  your 
Poultry  Keeper.  My  head  is  big,  but  it  is 
thick,  and  I  can't  take  in  all  you  say  there.  I 
went  yesterday  to  see  an  old  woman  that  is  fam- 
ous for  having  eggs  all  the  winter.  Her  hen- 
house is  not  a  model.  I  asked  how  she  fed.  She 
gives  a  warm  meal  of  house  scraps,  and  a  little 
meal,  or  something  like  that,  in  the  morning, 
and  nothing  more  all  day,  except  in  a  loft  above 
the  hen  house  she  keeps  corn  on  the  cob,  and 
the  chickens  have  access  to  that  whenever  they 
care  to  climb  up  to  it.  and  they  use  less  corn 
than  when  she  feeds  it  to  them.  They  were  in 
good  condition  if  she  needed  one  to^use  through 
the  winter.  That  is  labor  saving. 


Judging  at  a  County  Fair. 

JAMES  PENHART,  MONMOUTH,  ILL. 

O  yes,  I  was'  at  the  Warren  County  Fair. 
What  judges  we  had  here  can  judge  without 
feathers  on  their  legs,  and  the  rest  I  won't  give 
away,  but  will  send  you  a  picture  of  our  poultry 
department,  but  how  they  did  kick  when  they 
saw  the  old  boxes  and  old  rickety-looking  poul- 
try. Say,  P.  H..  I  would  have  given  five  dollars 
if  you  could  have  seen  them  and  have  heard 
how  they  kicked.  They  gave  prizes  to  their 
friends,  from  what  I  could  see,  for  the  judge  is 
forty  years  behind  the  times.  He  may  know  a 
Cochin  from  a  Shanghai,  or  a  barnyard  chicken 
— don't  call  them  birds — for  they  would  laugh  at 
you.  It  looks  blue  around  ihere  for  fine  poul- 
try. If  I  was  a  good  writer  I  would  like  to  give 
this  fair  committee  a  good  shock,  for  they  all 
kicked  because  they  had  no  more  chickens  at 
the  fair.  They  did  not  put  W.  C.B.Polish  on 
the  list,  or  W.  P.  Kocks,  or  White  Langshans 
either. 


Nearly  3000  Hens. 

S.  N.  FOLLANSBEE,  ATHOL,  mass. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  about  some 
of  the  poultrymen  around  here.  I  visited,  a 
short  time  ago,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Flags,  of  New 
Salem.  His  neighbors  say  he  is  making  money 
on  eggs  for  market,  and  he  don't  deny  it.  He 
has,  at  the  present  time,  1200  hens,  all  kinds  but 


the  Leghorns  predominate.  He  is  building  a 
house  this  fall,  400  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  he  will  put  1500  hens  in  it,  which  will 
make  2700  in  all— quite  a  family.  He  has  not 
raised  any  chicks  this  year,  that  is,  none  10 
speak  of,  for  he  has  got  to  buy  the  1500.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to 
raise  them?  [Yes  — Ed  ]  One  of  his  neigh- 
bors has  the  hen  fever  quite  badly,  and  has  now 
250  hens,  150  chicks, and  a  new  house  up,  200  feet 
long  and  twenty  feet  wide  He  is  going  to  put 
750  hens  in  it.  The  houses  have  partitions,  but 
only  one  yard  to  each  house.  They  clean  out 
houses  once  a  year  (once  a  week  would  suit  me 
better).  No  boards  under  the  roosts.  In  the 
fall  they  clean  out  the  house  and  put  in  several 
inches  of  sand  and  it  goes  until  another  fall. 


Eaised  3000  Ducks. 


M.  E.  BRIGHTBILL,  ANNVILLE,  PA. 

I  am  mostly  in  the  cluck  business,  and  have 
only  a  few  \\  hite  Leghorns,  but  I  have  60  Pe- 
kin  ducks  now.Aug.Lended  my  second  year.The 
first  year  I  had  six  ducks  and  from  those  six 
ducks  I  raised  300,  but  let  them  on  the  water  too 
soon,  so  I  lost  all  but  about  150,  of  these  seventy- 
five  were  drakes,  and  so  I  had  but  seventy-five 
for  the  second  year.  These  I  raised  without 
any  incubator,  but  the  second  year  or  rather  last 
year,  with  the  incubator.  I  raised  about  3000,  so 
by  taking  only  the  best  ducks  and  drake  I  have 
600  left  The  only  trouble  I  have  found  in  the 
poultry  business  is  inexperience  on  my  own  ;,c- 
count,  or  rather  I  thought  I  knew  too  much,  but 
he  who  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  does 
r.ot  get  discouraged  for  every  little  thing  will 
succeed.  When  I  have  found  I  have  failed  in 
one  respect  I  put  all  my  knowledge  and  energy 
into  it,  and  I  always  come  out  right,  but  you 
will  wonder  how  I  overcame  all  difficulties. 
Simply  this,  by  reading  and  studying  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  diligently,  and  I  would  not  be 
without  it.  You  can  put  this  in  your  paper  if 
yon  see  fit,  if  not  throw  it  into  the  waste  basket. 
I  would  like  to  say  this  yet.that  the  poultry  bus- 
iness has  paid  me  and  I  intend  to  keep  on  until 
I  have  the  largest  duck  farm  in  the  couniry. 

Heavy  Indian  Gaines — Prices. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  PRINCESS  BAY,  N.  Y. 

To  say  I  am  delighted  with  the  Indian  Games 
only  partly  expresses  my  admiration  for  th°ta. 
They  are  the  plumpest  and  fastest  growing 
chick  I  ever  saw,  and  very  hardy.  I  have  them 
weighing  seven  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  per 
pair  at  three  months,  which  is  considerably  bet- 
ter than  the  general  run  of  chicks.  I  have  rais- 
ed nearly  all  kinds,  but  heretofore  my  prefer- 
ence has  been  the  Plymouth  Rock,  either  for 
boilers  or  roasters,  although  I  have  raised  some  I 
Brahmas  this  season.  I  am  fattening  a  flock 
now  for  market,  as  I  sell  to  the  dealers  in  New- 
York  that  handle  first-class  poultry  ana  get  good 
prices.  The  Indian  Game  chicks'whieh  weigh- 
ed seven  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces,  per  pair, 
at  three  months  old,  were  a  pair  of  young  roost- 
ers out  of  twelve  chicks  that  I  got  from  a  set- 
ting of  thirteen  eggs. 

Instead  of  selling  at  two  pounds  live  weight  I 
think  it  much  better  to  hold  them  for  heavier 
weights.  I  sold  chicks  June  15th,at  five  pounds 
per  pair,  for  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  July 
20th,  five  to  seven  pounds  per  pair,  for  twenty- 
five  cents  per  poun^.,  and  the  dealers  wanted 
them  still  heavier.  October  1st  I  was  offered 
twenty  cents  per  pound  for  broilers  three  to  four 
pounds  per  pair,  and  also  twenty  cents  per 
pound  for  large  roasting  chicks  weighing  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pounds  per  pair,  with  a  lower 
price  (seventeen  cents)  for  medium  sizes,  four 
to  ten  pounds  per  pair.  Those  prices  are  all  for 
dressed  weight,  dry  picked,  so  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  the  most  money  in  the  heavy  weights  if 
you  have  them  when  wanted  . 


A  Kindly  Criticism. 

(NO  NAME  GIVEN.) 

On  page  108,  October,  1890,  issue  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  is  an  article  credited  to  Our 
Country  Home,  entitled,  "How  to  Keep  a  hun- 
dred Hens."  Anyone  who  would  embark  in  the 
poultry  business,  handicapped  by  the  expense 
entailed  by  the  scheme  portrayed  In  that  arti- 
cle, would  have  my  sympathy.  The  writer  ap- 
parently had  in  view  commercial  poultry,  and 
not  fancy  stock  for  breeding.  Now,  let  us  rea- 
son together,  and  perhaps  we  can  draw  a  lesson 
from  this  plan  by  being  reminded  of  somethings 
not  to  do  when  attempting  the  poultry  business. 
This  plan  involves  a  building  12x100  feet,  or  1200 
square  feet  of  ground  to  keep  clean  and  cover 
with  roof,  224  linear  feet  of  wall,  three  inside 
partitions,  (each  twelve  feet  long)  and  1464  feet 
—over  one  quarter  of  a  mile— of  fencing,  after 
allowing  for  the  amount  supplanted  by  the 
house.  Again,  from  no  direction  would  the 
house  be  accessible  except  through  at  least  one 
yard.  A  common  estimate  of  a  hen's  profit  is 
$1.00  per  annum— $100  for  the  hundred  hens. 
Now,  estimate  what  proportion  each  hen  must 
bear  of  the  cost  and  maintainance  of  this  house, 
of  this  fence,  of  the  value  of  this  ground,  of  the  I 


expense  of  repeated  cultivation  and  seeding  of 
these  yards,  and  of  all  the  other  expenses.  The 
plan  under  consideration  may  have  some  merit 
lor  a  young  man  with  a  rich,  indulgent  parent, 
but  I  would  not  wager  on  it  against  that  of  the 
proverbial  farmer  who  allows  his  fowls  to  freeze 
all  winter  in  tree  tops, and  hide  eggs  all  summer 
in  hedge  rows.  The  moral  of  this  criticism  is— 
be  practical.  Anyone  can  raise  poultry  at  a 
loss,  and  some  can  raise  it  at  a  profit.  Let  us 
minimize  the  first  cost  ol  the  plant  and  its  sub- 
sequent operation,  provide  essentials  and  omit 
every  superfluity.  Long  narrow  houses  cost 
more  than  those  of  square  form.  It  costs  to 
fence  around  the  house  with  sufficient  space. 
Nature's  scavengers— sun,  rain  and  grass  will 
purify  the  runs  without  a  man  staving  up  at 
nights  raising  subsoil.  Place  the  house  on  sand 
or  gravel,  in  a  sunny  spot,  have  abundant  shade, 
but  none  close  to  the  house.  A  spring  or  brook 
accessible  would  save  labor.  Too  much  corn 
and  not  enough  dust  are  bad  features,  and  very 
common  ones,  too.  Put  the  amount  of  money 
that  some  spend  for  egg  food,  sulphur  and 
Douglass  mixture  at  six  per  cent,  interest.  It 
might  be  needed  another  season. 


A  Keeord. 

L.  M.  POTTER,  CLARK  GREEN,  PA. 

I  will  let  you  know  what  I  have  accomplished 
with  my  little  flock  of  hens  since  May  12th. 
From  ten  hens  and  one  male  I  have  had  thirty 
and  one-half  dozens  of  eggs,  and  have  hatched 
106  chicks  and  ducks  (1  bought  thirteen  duck 
eggs,  hatched  eleven),  total,  106.  I  have  sold 
twenty-six  of  them,  their  average  weight  being 
three  pounds,  their  average  price  per  pound 
wholesale  being  seventeen  cents,  and  for  home 
use  and  lost  eighteen,  total  forty-four,  leaving 
me  sixty-two  fowls.  Is  this  a  good  record  or 
not?  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  start.  At 
the  commencement  1  thought  I  had  some  idea  of 
poultry  raising  but  the  Poultry  Keeper  sent 
that  flying  on  the  wing  of  darkness,  and  com- 
pletely overthrew  me.  I  will  follow  the  Poul- 
try Keeper's  advice  for  it  is  the  best  of  any 
one  of  the  books  or  papapers  I  have  seen,  fori 
have  had  some  sample  copies  of  others  and  have 
seen  some  in  my  friends  homes.  I  have  com- 
menced one  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  incu&ators 
that  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"  instructed  to 
build. 


About  Medicine— Nux  Vomica. 

R.  EMBLETON,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Your  favor  of  the  28th  ult.  duly  received.  I 
immediately  made  a  careful  search  for  head 
lice,  but  found  none.  One  hen  died  before  re- 
ceipt of  your  advice.  I  commenced  next  morn- 
ing administering  Nux  Vomica  to  the  remain- 
der. For  two  reasons  I  did  not  give  the  Hom- 
eopathic pellets.  1st.  I  found  that  they  are 
comparatively  expensive.  2nd.  Other  fowls 
than  those  effected  drink  out  of  the  same  foun- 
tain, and  I  have  not  proper  facilities  for  isolat- 
ing the  sick  birds.  I  am  but  a  beginner  to 
poultry  keeping  and  am  not  so  well  equipped 
in  the  matter  of  separate  houses  and  yards  as  I 
hope  to  be  by  next  spring.  I  therefore  bought 
one  half  ounce  of  tincture  of  Nux  Vomica,  and 
having  ascertained  the  dose  for  an  adult  human 
being  calculated  that  a  fully  grown  chicken 
could  stand  a  dose  of  two  drops.  To  a  teaspoonful 
(sixty  drops)  I  added  thirty  teaspoonfuls  of 
water,  and  gave  each  fowl  one  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture.  I  did  this  for  two  consecutive 
mornings,  and  then  found  that  the  majority  of 
the  fowls  were  very  much  better.  To  these  I 
gave  no  more  of  the  medicine.  To  some  of  the 
others  I  gave  the  mixture  two  or  three  times 
more,  and  in  two  instances  I  gave  two  drons 
daily  for  six  days.  They  are  all  now  perfectly 
recovered,  andi  I  think,  as  well  as  they  can  be, 
considering  the  fact  that  they  are  moulting. 
The  tincture  of  Nux  Vomica  cost  me  seven 
cents,  and  there  is  enough  of  it  left  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  again  should  necessity  arise. 

[Hens  in  above  case  were  drooping.had  bowel 
disease,  and  no  appetite.— Ed.] 


100  Hens  Enough. 

O.  O.  SMITH,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

I  have  your  "special"  and  compliment  you  on 
the  large'amount  of  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  so  small  a  space,  but  these  are  one  or 
two  statements  therein  which  seem  to  require 
some  qualification.  On  page  eighty-five  Mr.  E. 
Damon  is  quoted  as  wintering  225  hens  in  a 
house  12x35.  Was  it  one,  two  or  three  story?  I 
have  a  house  12x32,  one  story,  and  if  I  should 
put  200  fowls  in  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
make  a  packing  house  of  it.  Is  it  possible  that 
any  practical  poultryman  advises  crowding  live 
poultry  in  that  manner?  On  page  315  it  is  stated 
that  "the  whole  space  devoted  to  the  hens  and 
brooders"  of  the  Sadsburyville  farm  "does  not 
cover  an  acre  of  ground"  and  yet  they  keep 
600  hens  and  50  cocks,  and  hatch  7,500  chicks," 
"raising  4000,  and  keeping  nearly  one-fourth 
for  the  next  year  as  layers."  How  do  you  rec 
I  oncile  this  statement  with  the  one  curran 
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everywhere,  that  100  fowls  is  a  large  number  to 
keep  on  one  acre  of  ground.  If  the  account  is  cor- 
rect, this  Sadsbury  ville  experience  knocks  some 
theories  higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite,  but  we 
want  just  such  experience  and  reports  that  we 
may  sift  the  chaff  out  and  get  down  to  bed  rock. 
Are  there  any  other  persons  who  can  winter 
225  fowls  in  a  space  12x36,  and  get  an  average  of 
108  dozens  of  eggs  per  week  for  eight  weeks, 
without  allowing  the  hens  the  privilege  of  a 
promenade  outside?  If  these  are,  may  we  hear 
from  them? 

[We  believe  100  hens  on  an  acre  sufficient, 
but  more  can  be  kept  thereon.— Ed.] 


Poison— Not  Lice. 


C.  H.  HARRIS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  remarks  on  the 
disease  among  J.  T.  Kennedy's  poultry,  I  will 
now  tell  what  happened  to  a  fowl  of  mine.  Last 
March  1  noticed  a  hen  drooping  around,  trying 
to  eat,  but  not  getting  anything  to  speak  of. 
She  seemed  to  be  cropbound.and  had  a  greenish 
dysentery  when  first  noticed.  As  she  did  not 
seem  to  pick  food  enough  to  keep  her  alive,  1 
used  to  force  whole  corn  and  flint  chips  down 
her  throat,  I  gave  her  whiskey  and  quinine 
several  times,  and  castor  oil  the  same.  This 
lasted  two  weeks  or  more.  Then  I  killed  her 
and  cut  her  open.  In  her  crop  I  found  two  pieces 
of  paint  skins,  some  oat  hulls,  colored  a  bright 
green  (I  had  been  using  some  green  paint  a  few 
days  before  I  noticed  her  being  sick.  The  tube 
of  the  gizzard  had  a  long  piece  of  timothy  stalk 
in  it  lengthwise,  the  crop  end  was  balled  up 
among  the  oat  hulls.  That  was  as  far  as  I  went. 
I  went  to  work.  My  wife  went  to  work  as  if  to 
dress  her,  although  she  was  not  plucked.  When 
she  saw  what  was  inside  she  laid  the  fowl  by  for 
me  to  see.  and  this  is  what  I  saw.  A  liver  which 
weighed  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  weight 
of  the  fowl, covered  with  spots  of  fat  the  size  of  a 
silver  quarter  and  resembling  a  ring  worm  in 
appearance. 

I  showed  it  to  several  persons,  and  they 
said  if  the  liver  were  on  a  plate  by  itself  they 
would  thinki  t  a  calf's  or  pig's  liver,  but,  seeing 
it  right  where  it  grew  they  were  surprised  for 
it  weighed  at  least  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Now,  I  think,  that  the  fowl  got  some  pa.int 
skins  from  my  paint  pail,  that  they  made  her 
sick,  bilious  in  fact,  that  the  liver  had  a  job  on 
hand,  and  increased  its  capacity  to  respond 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  trespassed 
on  the  space  allotted  to  the  other  organs  and  so 
complicated  matters.  Also  I  think  if  I  had 
persevered  in  my  practice  of  medicines,— whis- 
key, quinine  and  castor  oil,— that  she  would 
have  gotten  over  it. 


Rose-comb  Plymouth  Bocks. 

T.  J.  HOUGH,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

In  your  July  number,  a  reader  says:  "I 
noticed,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  it  says  there  are  no  Rose-comb  Ply- 
mouth Rocks."  A  party  told  me  there  was,  and 
he  could  prove  it.  What  breed  could  he  have 
reference  to?  You  answer:  "There  are  no 
Rose-comb  Plymouth  Rocks;  your  friend  prob- 
ably referred  to  American  Dominiques."  Now, 
Mr.  Poultry  Keeper,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
solve  this  case  for  me.  In  February,  I  bought  a 
very  fine  Wyandotte  cock,  and  four  very  fine 
Plymouth  Rock  hens,  to  try  the  cross.  Out  of 
one  setting  of  fifteen  eggs  I  hatched  fourteen 
chicks,  five  being  Plymouth  Rocks,  three  Rose- 
combs  and  two  are  single  combs.  Four  were 
Wyandottes,  two  of  them  having  rose-combs, 
like  the  cock,  and  two  have  single  combs.  The 
other  five  are  as  black  as  the  Langshan  chick- 
ens, three  of  tliem  having  rose-combs  and  two 
single  combs,  and  even  their  legs  are  black  and 
their  feathers  are  tinied  with  a  dark  satiny 
green.  I  would  not  be  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  ten  times  the  cost  of  it,  as  I  think  it 
the  best  paper  of  its  kind  published.  Have 
found  Spongia  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
roup;  also  pokeberries  good  during  the  moult- 
ing periods. 

[The  crossed  birds  were  not  Plymouth  Rocks, 
bnt  simply  derived  the  rose-comb  s  from  the 
Wyandottes.— Ed.] 

Management  in  Florida. 

ROTH  REYNOLDS,  GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

I  am  getting  things  in  pretty  good  shape  for 
my  winter  hatches  Have  a  300  egg  Eureka, 
and  a  200  egg  Excelsior,  which  I  shall  511  up 
next  week,  and  shall  report  results.  I  have 
about  2 1-2  acres  of  orange  grove,  enclosed  with 
wire  netting— a  fine  range,  with  plenty  of  green 
feed  all  the  year  around.  My  poultry  house  is 
an  old  barn,  about  10x30  feet,  with  two  sides 
open,  enclosed  with  wire  netting,  and  divided 
into  three  compartments,  in  which  I  keep  about 
seventy-five  head,  old  and  young.  I  shoveled  in 
dry  sand,  so  that  the  floor  is  a  foot  higher  than 
the  ground  outside. and  put  up  low  roosts.  I  do 
not  allow  my  hens  to  lay  in  the  house.  It  is 
simply  their  sleeping  place.  I  feed  scalded  bran, 
with  oats,  in  the  morning,  mixing  all  the  refuse 


vegetables  and  table  scraps  with  the  warm  feed. 
My  butcher  gives  me  a  beef's  pluch  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  which  I  boil  tender,  chop 
tine,  and  mix  with  the  above.  1  feed  about  two 
gallons  of  this  soft  feed  at  six  a.  m.,  nothing  at 
noon,  and  two  quarts  of  oats,  with  two  or  three 
ears  of  corn,  atliight  to  the  whole  flock,  includ- 
ing nine  Pekin  ducks,  and  four  turkeys.  This 
keeps  them  in  vigorous  condition,  and  they  are 
always  hungry  at  feeding  time.  I  have  not  got 
my  division  fences  up  yet,  to  separate  my  young 
stock  from  the  laying  hens,  and  for  that  reason 
some  of  my  chicks  have  not  done  so  well  since  I 
moved  to  this  place,  but  in  a  few  dats  I  shall 
have  four  yards  for  the  different  ages,  three 
weeks,  six  weeks,  twelve  weeks,  and  laying 
hens.  I  returned  to  Florida,  (after  an  absence 
of  three  years),  last  Februarv,  an  invalid.  To 
till  up  my  spare  hours  from  "office  work  I  set 
what  hens  my  sister  had  as  ihey  announced  their 
determination  to  sit,  and  in  a  couple  of  months 
I  had  over  sixty  lively,  hearty  chicks,  which 
grew  and  fattened  as  I  never  saw  chicks  do  in 
Florida  before.  We  had  all  we  wanted  for  the 
table  all  summer,  and  I  saved  a  nice  lot  of  pul- 
lets that  are  now  laying  I  have  been  buying 
choice  hens  wherever  I  could  pick  them  up,  and 
have  weeded  out  the  inferior  birds.  They  are 
half-bred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas, 
and  I  imported  from  Georgia  a  pretty  fair  Light 
Brahma  cock.  From  these  parents  I  hope  to 
have  some  preity  decent  broilers.  I  am  keeping 
a  careful  account  of  all  expenditures,  and  will 
give  you  a  report  of  profit  or  loss  of  my  experi- 
ment. I  hope  to  gather  facts  of  interest  to  your 
readers  while  carrying  this  venture  through. 
If  successful,  I  shall  continue  as  a  business  at 
what  for  many  years  has  been  my  favorite  occu- 
pation, merely  for  pleasure,  and  may  be  able  to 
contribute  letters  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  that 
will  be  of  value.  Do  not  publish  this  rambling 
scribble.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  could  do 
any  good.  Facts,  not  fancies— results,  not  pros- 
pects, and  what  you  should  lay  before  your 
readers,  and  it  is  by  following  this  rule  that  you 
make  the  Poultry  Keeper  the  best  poultry 
paper  I  have  been  able  to  find.  [A  good  letter 
all  the  same.— Ed.] 


"Market  the  Culls  Dressed." 


B.  C.  HOYUG,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

It  is  a  puzzler  to  me,  why  breeders  w  ill  ship 
their  cull  poultry,  to  market  alive.  Could  they 
but  see  the  damage  done,  by  such  practices,  I 
believe  very  few  would  continue  to  do  this,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  kill  every  fowl  of  this  class 
before  leaving  the  premises.  There  are  still 
many  people,  in  this  world,  who  are  continually 
on  the  lookout,  to  get  something  for  next  to 
nothing.  These  the  commission  merchants  get 
hold  of,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  to  see  what 
adepts  some  of  them  are  at  disposing  of  the  low- 
est class  of  miserable  scrubs,  as  "surplus"  from 
somebody's  yards,or  go  so  far  as  to  hold  them  at 
prices  higher  than  the  market,  in  wait  for 
"greenies."  These  are  eventually  sold,— not  to 
kill,— but  put  in  the  yard,  and  breed  from,— the 
owner  really  believing  them  to  possess  the  iden- 
tical breed  he  has  heard  so  much  praised.  If  a 
true  fancier  he  would  understand  his  variety, 
and  this  stock  be  worse  than  an  eyesore  to  him. 
Poultry  literature  "costs  too  much"  to  post  him- 
self, and  here  they  are  scattering  eggs  all  over 
their  neighborhood,  at  from  50c  to  $1.00  per 
dozen.  Such  things  certainlyjinjure  the  thorough 
bred  poultry  industry,  because  of  being  misrep- 
resented, a,"i-  disgusts  those  who  had  purchased 
from  them,  with  great  expectations,  and  conse- 
quent failure.  Instead  of  starting  right  those 
who  are  uniformed  are  often  taken  advantage 
of,  and  is  it,  therefore,  any  wonder,  we  hear 
them  say,  "thoroughbred  fowls  are  a  farce." 
"For  my  part,  shall  be  glad  when  capons  will 
be  as  well  appreciated  in  the  west,  as  they  are 
some  places  east,  as  it  would  induce  breeders  of 
fine  stock  to  caponize  allftheir  cockerels  that  are 
unfit  for  breeding,  and  if  they  will  then  send  the 
scrub  females  to  market,  dressed,  this  great  evil 
would  be  overcome  to  a  good  extent. 


Scoring  and  Comparison  Judging. 

I.  K.  FELCH,  NATICK,  MASS. 

The  advocates  of  comparison  judging  at  least 
the  principal  advocates  of  it  declare  that  "com- 
parison is  the  only  principal  that  the  American 
Poultry  Association  should  be  founded  upon, 
and  that  the  score  card  system,  as  now  applied 
is  ignoring  it."  I  claim  that  such  is  an  assertion 
not  a  fact.  The  score  card  applies  the  standard 
and  secures  the  specimen  to  be  compared  to 
the  standard,  and  its  value  in  points  secured, 
instead  of  comparison  with  another  equally 
faulty  bird.  It  is  asked  how  many  birds  will 
score  ninety  were  each  section  cut  to  the  best 
development  of  nature  in  such  sections.  The 
A.  P.  A.  has  declared  what  is  a  perfect  section, 
and  the  score  card  declares  that  three-fourths  of 
the  birds  score  ninety  or  better,  and  not  one  in 
a  hundred  scores  over  ninety-five,  and  that  only 
five  per  cent,  of  the  birds  raised  are  exhibited, 
also  that  not  one  in  five  hundred  reaches  ninety- 
six,  and  that  prime  flocks  show,  eighty-eight  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  them,  eighty-eight  to  ninety- 
six,  the  cream  being  ninety-two  and  one-half  to 
ninety-six.; 


The  score  card  shows  that  ninety  points  has 
a  nominal  value  in  the  market  of  four 
to  six  dollars,  that  ninety-five  in  a  male  and 
ninety  six  and  one-half  in  a  female,  in  our 
best  Asiatics,  are  so  scarce  as  to  demand  $100 
for  such  a  male,  and  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  for 
females, and  they  not  only  show  the  relative 
difference  in  points,  but  that  prices  increase  as 
we  secure  points  above  ninety -two  and  one-half. 
Does  comparison,  or  open  judging  do  this? 
What  does  it  do  beyond  declaring  a  winner  in 
a  class. 

It  is  asked  why  committees  do  not  present 
specimens  and  feathers  when  making  their  re- 
ports. I  have  never  been  to  such  a  meeting 
that  breeders  did  not  have  their  pockets  full, 
but  all  such  work  is  done  in  committee,  ana 
had  their  reports  failed  they  would  have  been 
challenged  and  confronted  by  these  very  feaih- 
ers.  These  reports  become  laws  by  which  the 
judges  are  compelled  to  judge,  not  by  compar- 
ison of  exhibitors  stock,  but  the  score  card  com- 
pares the  specimen  to  the  standard  laws.  The 
score  card  was  invented  to  give  each  exhibit  a 
definite  value  in  points,  whether  it  w  on  or  not. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  had  size,  which  the  score 
card  showed  was  misleading,  birds  looking 
larger  than  they  weighed.  The  section  was 
changed  to  size  and  weight,  which  made  weigh- 
ing necessary,  and  the  largest  birds  were 
credited  fifteen  points,  and  all  specimens  cut 
two  points  to  each  pound.  They  failed  by  com- 
parison to  this  and  the  score  card  disclosed  the 
fact.  Next  a  standard  weight  was  established, 
to  which  all  were  cut,  and  the  score  card  then 
gave  a  definite  value  specimens,  whether  in  the 
yards  or  on  exhibition.  Breeders  found  out 
that  the  bounty  of  one  point  for  over  weight 
was  warring  against  prolificacy  and  beauty  of 
shape,  when  the  bounty  was  removed,  and  the 
merits  of  breeds  came  to  the  front.  The  score 
card  thus  did  more  to  give  individuality  and 
fixed  type  to  the  breeds  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  The  score  card  was  actually  the 
ioundation  upon  which  the  standard  was 
built.  To  return  to  open  judging  is  to  dis- 
card the  standard,  but  progressive  breed- 
ers will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Perdue,  your  correspondent,  assumes 
that  the  score  card  does  not  find  the  best  bird 
in  a  show,  of  its  class.  If  the  judge  be  compe- 
tent the  best  bird  will  be  found,  as  the  question 
can  only  be  settled  by  an  accurate  score,  and 
the  result  is  placed  on  the  score  card.  The 
value  that  the  score  card  gives  the  specimen 
sustains  it.  If  advocates  of  comparison  hope  to 
see  scoring  over-thrown  they  will  have  to  show 
where  and  how  open  judging  gives  a  better 
record  of  merit  or  individual  value.  It  is  the 
score  card  that  shows  how  lrard  that  "almost" 
that  Mr.  Perdue  speaks  of,  which  places  the 
one  specimen  in  500.  It  shows  that  flocks  must 
reach  a  large  majority  of  these  ninety  and 
ninety-five  to  be  able  to  breed  one  in  500  to 
score  ninety-six  and  one  half.  Does  compari- 
son show  the  amateur  how  near  he  gets  to  the 
first  prize,  o%  the  breeder  how  to  calculate  his 
chances  of  getting  the  one  ninety-six  bird  to 
win?  Can  Mr.  Perdue  go  into  a  flock,  all  alike, 
and  pick  out  twelve  birds  that  will  not  show  a 
difference  of  from  three  to  five  points?  Will 
comparison  show  the  difference?  Will  anything 
but  a  tabular  record  show  it. 

Now  who  are  in  the  majority  in  advocating 
scoring  or  comparison.  There  are  many  breed- 
ers who  desire  a  winding  up  show  in  New  York 
every  February,  owing  to  sales  made,  but  they 
are  not  giving  to  that  show  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  few  that  are  to  reap  the  rewards  of  winning. 
If  the  New  York  Society  persists  the  few  stock- 
holders will  have  to  make  the  exhibit,  and  the 
exhibition  will  be  a  field  day,  and  they  might 
as  well  do  away  with  premiums  altogether. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  the  causes  that 
have  injured  the  score  card  system  outside  of 
the  system  itself,  and  refrain  from  finding  fault 
until  we  offer  a  better  plan,  and  not  a  plan  that 
a  few  can  control.  Any  dishonest  management 
deranges  the  application  of  any  system,  and 
nearly  all  the  fault  found  with  the  score  card 
system  is  due  as  follows:  1.  At  Chicago  weight 
was  ignored,  and  1000  cards  sent  out  from  that 
one  exhibition,  and  other  societies  followed,  as 
they  did  not  propose  to  give  Chicago  that  ad- 
vantage. 2  St.  Louis  weighed  in  her  exhibits 
at  a  full  pound  over,  thus  inflating  the  score 
two  points.  3.  Buffalo  attempted  to  wehh  in  at 
half  a  pound  over  weight  but  was  prevented. 
If  associations  bring  the  score  card  into  disre- 
pute who  is  to  blame,  societies  or  the  judges. 
If  the  A.  P.  A.  repudiates  all  cards  made  prior 
to  1890,  and  demand  future  compliance  with  the 
standard,  it  will  establish  a  true  record  and  a 
protection  to  the  judges. 

Will  the  advocates  of  open  judging  put  in  print 
a  rule  of  action  better  than  the  score  card  S3Ts- 
tem  has  done  for  the  industry.  It  is  folly  for 
any  selfish  exhibition  to  place  the  entire  merit 
on  the  slightest  difference  between  the  best 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  thoroughbreds  and 
the  one  winner.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
show  what  is  required,  and  comparison  does  not, 
do  this  but'the  score  card  does.  The  more  in- 
tricate a  system  the  more  inoperative  it  be- 
comes. The  best  work  comes  from  the  finest 
system  and  the  intelligence  of  the  judges.  The- 
advanced  breeders  will  not  be  found  on  the 
wrong  side  of  this  question. 
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Indian  Game  Crosses. 

IRVING  CBOCKER,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  T. 

In  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  Indian 
Games  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
mention  of  the  results  of  crossing  them  with 
other  breeds.  Perhaps  experiments  of  this 
kind  are  rare,  owing  to  the  short  time  these 
fowls  have  been  before  the  public.  However 
this  may  be.  the  writer  has  had  his  attention 
called  at  different  times  to  the  benefits  from  a 
commercial  standpoint, which  followed  the  mat- 
ing of  an  Indian  Game  male  with  Wyandottes 
or  Plymouth  Kock  females,  a  cockerel  from  the 
former  mating  weighed  at  three  months,  four 
pounds,  and  at  five  months  seven  pounds.  This 
is  the  only  cockerel  raised  from  this  cross,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  larger  than  other  cockerels 
of  the  same  breeding.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
pound  heavier  at  two  months  than  the  average 
broilers  that  find  their  way  to  the  New  York 
market  at  that  age.  But,  say  we  cut  this  differ- 
ence down  one-half,  and  we  still  have  a  very  ac- 
ceptable figure,  representing  the  net  gain  to  a 
large  broiler  establishment  resulting  from  this 
cross. 

But  increased  weight  is  not  the  only  advant- 
age derived  from  the  use  of  Indian  Game  blood. 
Such  is  the  prepotency  of  this  breed  that  the 
progeny,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  the 
plump,  meaty  bodies  of  the  Gaines,  and  for  that 
reason  will  bring  a  better  price  in  market  than 
the  ordinary  broiler. 

The  pullets  of  this  matins  are  colored  like  the 
Wyandotte,  but  have  more  regular  markings. 
They  are  said  to  be  great  layers"  One  breeder 
told  me  they  would  lay  from  fifty  to  sixty  eggs^ 
before  becoming  broody.  For  those  who  believe 
In  crossbred  fowls  the  foregoing  facts  may 
be  worth  remembering. 


An  Incubator  Failure  and  Egg  Eeeord. 

FREEMAN  BROS.,  AMHERST,  S.  C. 

Having  seen  the  plan  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
incubator  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  we  made 
one  two  years  ago.  We  had  very  little  trouble 
in  keeping  the  heat  at  an  even  temperature,  put 
in  moisture  as  directed  and  got  twenty- six 
chicks  out  of  120  eggs,  about  sixty  or  seventy  of 
which  had  dead  chicks  in  them.  The  eggs 
which  were  the  furthest  away  from  the  sponges 
hatched  the  best.  The  machine  was  run  again 
last  spring,  with  140  eggs,  and  we  got  about 
twenty  smart  chicks,  twelve  more  hatched  and 
died,  and  nearly  all  the  other  eggs,  which  were 
fertile,  had  dead  chickens  in  them.  No  mois- 
ture was  put  in  the  first  two  weeks,  but  plenty 
after  that.  There  was  most  an  awful  smell  in 
the  incubator  while  the  eggs  were  hatching, 
which  I  think  was  the  cause  of  the  chickens  dy- 
ing, and  so  we  have  given  up  the  incubator  bus- 
iness, and  intend  to  let  the  Wyandottes  do  our 
hatching  in  the  future.  Our  poultry  house  is  64 
xl6,  and  we  keep  from  90  to  125  hens.  I  first  fell 
in  love  with  the  poultry  business  when  I  was 
about  five  years  old  and  kept  an  account  with 
them  ever  since  1  was  old  enough  to  do  so.  In 
1885  we  had  only  scrub  hens  and  the  results 
which  you  so  discouraged  me  that  we  did  not 
keep  any  hens  for  two  years,  when  we  started  in 
with  half  bred  White  Leghorns.  Our  account 
at  present  stands  as  follows :  In  1885,  we  had 
thirty-five  hens,  got  2625  eggs,  and  raised  thirty 
chicks ;  in  1888  hens  sixty,  eggs,  7287,  chicks  180 ; 
in  1889  hens  ninety-threej  eggs  9506,  chicks  130, 
and  we  have  now  100;  from  which  we  will  clear 
$100. 


A  Heroine. 


MRS.  M.  L.  STOVE,  AVONIA,  PA. 

I  see  in  one  of  your  past  issues  the  question 
is  asked,  "What  can  be  done  to  bring  poultry 
thieves  to  justice?  The  answer  was  that  no  one 
man  could  do  anything.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
one  woman  did  in  Erie  county  recently.  She 
arose  very  early  to  go  to  Erie  to  market  a  dis 
tance  of  fifteen  miles,  with  a  confused  idea  that 
she  had  heard  a  disturbance  among  her  chick- 
ens in  the  night.  On  going  out  she  found  twelve 
of  her  hens  gone.  She  made  haste  to  the  city, 
went  into  a  restaurant,  got  a  hot  cup  of  coffee, 
and  told  of  her  loss.  The  proprietor  showed 
her  his  purchases  of  fowls.  They  were  not  her's 
so  she  went  up  and  down  the  market,  looking  at 
all  fowls  offered  for  sale.  At  eleven  she  re- 
turned to  the  restaurant  for  another  cup  of  cof- 
fee. She  was  an  elderly  lady,  and  was  no 
doubt  very  tired.  The  proprietor  told  her  he 
had  made  another  purchase  of  fowls.  She  ex- 
amined them,  to  find  them  her  own.  Even  the 
box  that  held  them  had  the  name  of  her  town 
on  the  outside.  The  thief  had  gotten  it  at  the 
village  store  the  night  before,  saying,  "he 
•wanted  one  strong  enough  to  hold  pigs."  She 
went  before  an  alderman,  took  oath  they  were 
her's,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
thief,  who  proved  to  be  a  mail  "car- 
rier in  her  town.  He  has  now  been  sentenced 
to  one  year  in  the  Allegheny  work-house.  All 
offers  to  settle  were  refused  by  the  lady  and  her 
son-in-law,  although  a  fine  horse  might  have 
been  her's  if  she  had  only  consented  not  to  pros- 
ecute. It  seems  to  me  that  too  many  remain 
passive  when  their  poultry  is  stolen.  Some 


earnest  work  will  likely  detect  a  thief.  Mrs.R. 
would  never  have  gotten  her  hens  if  she  had 
waited  for  the  neighborhood  to  help  her.  Now 
the  eggs  go  to  market  instead  of  the  hens  that 
were  once  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  a  piece. 


WIW  BIB 


[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out ; "though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


Still  Smaller.— C.  M.  Hayes,  Titusville, 
Pa.— Your  correspondent,  C.  H.  Stone,  of  David 
City,  Neb.,  will  have  to  try  again  on  small  eggs. 
I  have  one,  picked  up  in  my  chicken  yard,  where 
run  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
which  weighs  only  (109)  grains.  I  send  figures 
made  by  the  druggist,  who  weighed  it.  Among 
my  stock  are  three  Wyandotte  Pullets,  about 
six  months  old.  I  am  inclined  to  credit  it  to  one 
of  these."  [Small  eggs  come  from  immature 
pullets  or  fat  hens.— Ed.] 

Cabbages  for  Winter.— E.  J.  Elliott, 
Waterport,  N.  Y.  I  will  give  my  way  of  furnish- 
ing green  food  for  poultry.  I  think  cabbage  the 
best.  I  take  a  head  of  cabbage,  strip  off  the 
large  outside  leaves,  tie  a  string  around  the 
stump,  and  hang  it  up  high  enough  so  the  hens 
can  just  reach  it  by  jumping  up  a  little.  It 
furnishes  green  food  and  exercise  at  the  same 
time.  Any  one  with  a  small  village  lot  can 
raise  quite  a  number  of  cabbages,  after  early 
vegetables,  that  will  head  up  enough  for  poultry, 
and,  if  they  are  in  the  cellar,  they  make  a  nice 
addition  to  the  supply  of  food  for  winter. 

Corn  Husks  as  Food.— S.  Tiencken,  King- 
ston, N.Y.  Is  corn  husk  injurious  to  chickens 
if  cut  fine  and  well  steamed,  and  then  mixed 
with  wheat  bran.  [We  have  never  known 
such  food  to  be  given,  and  fear  it  may  cause 
crop  bound. — Ed.]  Please  let  me  know"  if  that 
hen  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is 
for  sale.  I  have  been  thinking  of  filling  a  barrel 
with  «ggs  and  put  her  on  the  bung  hole.  I 
think  she  would  be  the  best  incubator  I  could 
get. 

It  is  Full  of  Meat.— T.  D.  Jenkins,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  I  have  been  a  .deeply  interested 
reader  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  I  have  found  very  much  of  profit  in 
it.  I  am  just  beginning  my  third  year  keeping 
hens,  and  nearly  all  I  know,  which  seems  but 
little  to  me,  I  have  learned  from  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  thus  simply  acknowledge  its  merit, 
and  hope  it  may  prove  a  profitable  enterprise  to 
yourself. 

An  Oregon  Farm.— F.  C.  Hoffman,  Albany, 
Oregon.  I  am  trying  to  start  a  market  poultry 
ranch  here.  I  bought,  a  year  ago,  fifty  acres  of 
land,  one-half  mile  from  town,  for  that  purpose, 
and  started  last  spring  with  100  Brown  Leghorn 
hens,  but  all  chicks  hatched  after  June  first,  did 
not  do  well,  and  most  of  them  died.  When 
about  a  week  old  they  would  begin  letting  their 
wings  drop,  and  in  a  few  days  die.  They  were 
not  troubled  with  lice.  I  suppose  warm  dry 
weather  was  the  cause,  I  not  having  any  great 
experience  in  poultry  keeping,  except  through 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  the  little  experience 
learned  this  season,  I  think  I  can  make  a 
success  of  it  yet.  I  have  nowabout  500  hens  and 
pullets,  and  I  don't  know  of  an  unhealthy  bird 
on  the  place. 

The  Secret  in  Keeping  Poultry.— C.  A. 
Low,  Highlandville,  Mass.— I  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  would  not  be  without  it.  My 
friends  said  I  would  get  tired  of  keeping  them 
but  I  find  there  is  pleasure  in  it.  as  well  as  profit, 
if  carried  on  right.  My  poultry  houses  cover 
2360  feet  and  are  keep  clean.  I  find  that  is  the 
great  secret  in  keeping  poultry. 

Capons.— E.  L.  Attleton,  Springfield,  Mass. — 
I  was  looking  in  June  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
saw  something  about  Capons.  I  operated  on 
five  Light  Brahmas,  and  lost  one  but  the  others 
are  doing  well.  They  were  four  months  old, 
and  they  are  now  seven  months  old,  and  weigh 
1%  pounds.  They  were  the  first  I  ever  oper- 
ated on. 

Finds  it  Pays.— J.  J.  Braithwaite,  South- 
ville,  Mass. — I  am  about  to  build  me  a  large  hen 
house,  12x60  feet  just  now,  so  you  see  we  have  to 
keep  posted  on  everything  in  the  poultry  line, 
and  I  don't  know  of  any  other  way  than  to  keep 
on  taking  the  Poultry  Keeper.  The  paper 
may  look  small  but  it  is  sweet  with  information 
jn  regard  to  poultry  keeping.  I  am  keeping 
abont  125  poultry  just  now,  and  eggs  are  selling 
at  thirty  to  forty  cents  per  dozen  and  I  don't 
jjjnow  anyone  that  can  find  much  fault  with 
those  prices,  but  what  ought  to  make  poultry 
keeping  pay.  There  are  many  poultry  raisers 
around  here. 


Surprised  Him.— L.  M.  Potter,CIark's  Green, 
Pa.- My  Poultry  Keeper  and  "Poultry 
Keeper  Special"  came  to  hand,  and  I  have  not 
read  all  there  is  in  them, but  I  can  say  that  what 
I  have  read  of  it  has  completely  taken  me  by  sur- 
prise to  think  that  so  great  an  amount  of  valu- 
able information  could  be  found  in  so  small  a 
compass.  It  is  only  this  and  nothing  more:  A 
person  does  not  have  to  read  one  hundred  pages 
to  get  one  of  common  sense. 

A  Good  Incubator  Result— C .  W.  Brock- 
way,  Scranton,  Pa—  I  made  an  incubator  from 
your  plan,  200  eggs  capacity  and  set  it  with  123 
eggs.  On  the  tenth  day  1  hatched  out  thirty- 
four  leaving  eighty-nine  fertile  eggs  in,  and  at 
the  twenty-first  day  I  had  sixty-one  smart 
chickens.  I  have  lost  about  fifteen  with  ihe  cats 
and  rats,  butsoon  got  rid  of  them.  The  balance 
of  them  are  about  seven  weeks  old,  and  are  do- 
ing well.  This  is  my  first  experience  with  an 
incubator.  Let  me  know  what  you  think  about 
it  through  your  paper.  I  am  going  to  set  it  again 
about  the  15th  of  November,  and  will  let  you 
know  the  result.  I  would  probably  have  had  all 
out  if  my  wife  had  not  opened  the  drawer  so 
much,  as  there  were  full-formed  chicks  in  every 
egg.  [You  did  well,— Ed.] 

California  Experience. — R.  Martin,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.— "I  have  seven  Brahmas,  twelve 
White  Leghorns,  seven  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
about  fifty  common  fowls ;  the  latter  I  expect 
to  dispose  of  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  only  keep 
pure  breeds  in  the  future.  I  started  January, 
1889,  with  twenty-four  common  fowls,  and  have 
had  very  good  success  so  far,  but  want  to  do 
better,  as  my  health  is  not  very  good,  and  I  will 
try  to  make  a  business  of  poultry,  as  it  is  not 
heavy  and  I  enjoy  it. 

The  Gist  of  Experience.— O.  O.  Smith, 
Vineland,  N.  J. — "Your  sample  copy  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  received  and  though  I  have 
taken  other  papers  off  and  on  for  twenty  years, 
I  must  say  that  your  paper  has  more  readable, 
interesting  and  instructive  matter  in  the  same 
space  than  any  I  have  seen,  and  why?  Because 
the  gist  of  experience  is  what  you  give,  instead 
of  long-winded  articles,  mostly  theoretical,  im- 
aginative, and  self-advertising,  or  else  written 
solely  to  antagonize  some  one  else's  theory  or 
practice.  Such  articles  are  the  bane  of  most 
periodicals.  Steer  clear  of  them. 

A  Cross— A.  Van  Gundy,  Rockford,  Ohio.— 
"I  sent  for  White  Rose-Comb  Leghorns,  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  have  one  rooster, 
from  that  setting  of  eggs,  that  I  would  like  to 
know  what  breed  he  is.  He  is  greenish  black, 
except  the  hackle  and  saddle  feathers,  which 
are  striped  with  a  goldeu  yellow.  His  legs 
are  black,  and  very  smooth,  very  large  white 
earlobes,  long  wattles,  and  his  comb  is  as  round 
as  a  silver  dollar  and  as  large,  being  about  an 
inch  high,  resembling  a  red  rose.  He  is  very 
proud  and  active,  and  resembles  the  Minorcas 
in  shape  and  size.  Will  you  be  kind  enough!  to 
tell  me  if  he  is  a  mongrel  or  not.  Before  closing 
I  must  tell  you  how  I  love  to  read  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  it  certainly  is  the  poultryman's 
friend.  I  have  not  received  a  single  copy  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  but  what  has  been  worth  the 
subscription  price  to  me,  and  I  would  not  take 
fifty  cents  for  either  copy  were  I  never  to  get 
another.  The  information  I  have  gained  this 
summer  from  it  has  been  worth  dollars  to  me." 
[It  is  simply  a  cross.] 

JfA  Small  Egg.— R.  M.  Grover,  Windsor,  Ohio. 
—I  noticed  the  weight  of  an  egg  owned  by  C. 
H  Stone,  David  City,  Neb.,  which  weighed  two 
drachms  and  45  grains,  and  he  wants  to  know 
if  the  weight  can  be  lowered  by  any  of  your 
readers.  I  would  like  to  tell  him"that"I  have  one 
that  weighs  only  ninety  grains,  so  he  will  have 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  possessing  the  smallest 
egg  ever  laid .  I  have  tried  the  poultry  busi- 
ness some  and  think  I  will  engage  in  it  more 
heavily  after  this. 

Wire  in  the  Gizzard.— Mrs.  Wm.  Nevison, 
Northville,  Mich.— I  send  you  a  piece  of  wire 
which  I  cut  out  behind  the  breast  bone  of  a 
Houdan  hen,  she  looked  sick  last  spring,  with  a 
baked  crop.  I  opened  the  crop,  took  out  a  hard 
substance,  and  stitched  her  crop  up,  and  it 
healed  all  right,  but  never  layed  an  egg  all  sum- 
men,  and  looked  very  fair  around  the  head.  I 
picked  her  up  one  day,  and  fonnd  the  wire  half 
wav  out.  I  cut  the  wire  out,  and  she  got  well, 
and  has  laid  right  along.  I  like  your  paper 
very  much.  I  have  120  hens.  My  coopiiis  32x15 
feet.  I  feed,  water,  gather  eggs  and  clean  the 
roosts  from  an  alley.  [The  wire  was  two  inches 
long.— Ed.] 

Who  Keeps  1000  Hens.— John  N.  Fordyce, 
Sullivan,  Indiana.— "Iam  in  the  broiler  busi- 
ness, and  would  not  be  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper  were  I  keeping  hens  and  raising  poul- 
try, after  the  old  way.  "I  am  surprised  that  any- 
body who  ever  read  a  copy  would  fail  to  take  it. 
I  think  I  will  have  time  to  give  my  experience 
before  long.  Would  like  to  hear  from  more 
correspondents  as  to  how  th«y  manage  egg 
farms  where  500  or  1,000  hens  are  kept.givmg  de- 
tails, such  as  manner  of  feeding,housing,breeds 
and  anything  pertinent.  Why  do  not  corres- 
pondents, in  giving  result  of  hatching,  tell  us 
the  kind  of  incubators  they  use  ?  Many  are 
anxious  to  know  this." 
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Buying  Indian  Gaines  in  England. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Sharpe,Lockport,  N.  Y.,  who  went 
over  to  England  recently,  in  order  to  "clear  out 
the  breeders  there,"  writes  us  from  the  steamer 
"Umbria,"  in  which  he  says: 

I  fully  intended  to  give  you  one  or  two  letters 
during  my  stay  in  England,  but  I  have  been  so 
very  busy  that  I  have  even  had  to  neglect  my 
correspondence  with  home,  though  my  original 
plan  were  only  for  a  five  weeks  stay.  I 
found  I  could  not  accomplish  the  object  of  my 
visit  in  that  length  of  time,  so  I  had  to  make  a 
two  months  stay,  but  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
saying  that  the  object  of  my  journey  has  been 
accomplished,  and  that  if  our  birds  make  the 
ocean  journey  in  safety  we  will  have  an  aggregate 
of  Indian  Gaines  unequalled  by  all  left  in  Eng- 
land, a  total  of  over  600  birds,  590  have  been 
shipped,  and  the  balance  to  come  before  Decem- 
ber 1st.  I  believe  that  we  have  virtually  a  cor- 
ner on  the  Indian  Game  question.  I  have  spent 
my  eight  weeks  entirely  in  looking  them  up,and 
that  I  have  secured  the  cream  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish breeders  yards  is  freely  admitted  by  both 
the  breeders  and  the  English  poultry  papers,  as 
you  will  see  by  observing  them.  I  have  visited 
every  yard  of  any  repute  in  England  that  I 
could  possibly  learn  of,  either  by  inquiring  or 
advertising,  and  from  these  yards  if  the  ances- 
try of  the  young  birds  was  right  I  made  my  pur- 
chases through  our  agent  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Whitfield. 
I  found  that  my  opinions  as  to  the  number  of 
good  birds  in  existence  were  about  right,  but  I 
did  not  anticipate  such  large  figures  as  I  found 
being  freely  paid  for  No.  1,  exhibition  birds, 
£10  is  considered  quite  a  moderate  price  for  a 
really  fine  exhibition  bird,  and  it  is  often  £20 
and  upwards.  If  any  one  has  an  idea  that  ln- 
diam  Games,  (really  good  birds),  are  becoming 
cheaper  in  price,they  should  try  buying  over  here 
It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  IndianGames  command 
better  prices  than  they  did  one,  or  two,  or  three 
years  ago,  and  at  the  shows  you  will  notice  more 
people  about  the  pens  of  the  Indian  Games  than 
about  any  other  varieties.  It  is  very  evident 
that  they  have  not  had  their  biggest  boom  yet, 
and  it  looks  very  much  as  though  their  boom  in 
England  was  near  at  hand.  The  English 
breeders  are  slow  to  recognize  the  merits  of  a 
new  breed,  but  the  Indian  Game  has  now  firmly 
planted  itself  in  the  affections  of  the  English 
fancy, and  its  general  popularity  is  fully  assured. 
It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  we 
exhibited  at  the  Great  Dairy  Show,  just  closed 
at  London,  with  over  4000  entries,  all  for  young 
birds.  On  an  Indian  Game  pullet  we  were 
awarded  second,  and  should  have  had  first,  and 
the  cup, but  that  award  was  given  to  a  hen  which 
was  entered  as  a  pullet,  the  same  exhibitor 
being  awarded  second,  on  a  cock  with  his  spurs 
cut  off,  which  he  showed  as  a  cockerel.  In  sup- 
port of  what  I  say  I  will  add  that  it  was  the 
general  verdict  of  other  exhibitors  present,  and 
protests  were  lodged  against  both  birds  by 
several  of  the  exhibitors  present.  What  the 
finial  decision  was  I  do  not  know,  as  I  left  be- 
fore the  show  was  closed,  but  all  agreed  that  we 
should  have  had  the  cup  pullet,  and  the 
Feathered  World,  and  Fancier's  Gazette,  both 
say  they  think  our  pullet,  No.  739,  should  have 
been  at  least  third  or  if  the  winner  was  disquali- 
fied, we  should  have  had  both  first  and  second. 
However  we  are  satisfied  to  tackle  them  in  their 
own  home,  and  to  get  second.  If  the  birds  were 
scored  the  awards  would  be  quite  different.  I 
will  write  you  further  in  the  near  future. 
Prices  have  already  advanced  since  it  became 
known  that  we  had  taken  so  many  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  though  I  have  left  a  standing 
order  for  all  the  good  birds  that  are  to  be  had.  I 
do  not  anticipate  securing  more  than  seventy- 
five  to  100  more,  as  the  few  good  birds  that  are 
left  are  much  scaftered,  the  largest  breeders' 
yards  indeed  looking  very  bare,  and  really  look 
.as  though  a  cyclone  had  gone  through  them.  I 
worked  very  quietly  and  very  few  yet  know  that 
so  large  a  number  of  birds  have  been  purchased 
to  go  out  of  the  country.  I  want  to  arrange  to 
have  you  come  up  and  see  them  before  we  s«ll 
too  many  of  them  and  will  write  you  again  as 
-to  that.  It  is  really  a  sight  to  see  so  many  in  a 
bunch,  and  many  a  bird  left  England  that  was 
parted  with  reluctantly  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  who 
seldom  mioses  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  bird 
that  really  pleases  him.  More  details  in  next. 

Alluding  to  Mr.  Sharp's  visit  to  England,  the 
London  Fancier's  Gazette  says: 

We  had  a  long  chat  with  Mr  C.  W.  Sharp,  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  pioneer  breeder  of  Indian 
Game  in  the  States.  Mr.  Sharp  is  a  keen  fan- 
cier, and  has  been  in  this  country  about  two 
months  buying  fowls.  He  has  purchased  a  very 
"large  number  through  Mr.  G.  T.  Whitfield, 
which  are  now  being  shipped,  and  one  lot, 
which  have  gone  this  week,  number  230.  so  that 
good  Indian  Game  will  not  be  plentiful  this 
year.  To  show  the  enterprise  of  American  fan- 
ciers, his  firm  spent  in  one  year  £600  in  adver- 
tising this  variety,  and  their  efforts  have  well 
repaid  them,  for  now  Indian  Game  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  on  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Sharp  has  some  very  clear  no- 
tions as  to  breeding  and  judging  here,  and  has 
promised  to  communicate  his  views  through  our 
vcolumns.  He  eails  from  Liverpool  to-morrow. 


Shipping  Setting  Eggs. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Noeckel,  Lansdowne  Pa.,  writes 
on  this  subject  as  follows: — ''Now  is  the  time  to 
make  preparations  for  the  coming  season's  work 
and  to  many  breeders  a  little  study  as  to  the 
best  method  of  shipping  setting  eggs  would  be 
profitable  employment.  Last  season  I  ordered 
five  settings  of  eggs  from  a  Massachusetts 
breeder.  He  has  a  standing  advertisement  a 
column  long,  in  several  papers  and  I  sup- 
posed he  knew  his  business,  but  to  my 
dismay  I  received  my  eggs  packed  in 
a  heavy  soap  box,  filled  with  yellow  pine 
saw  dust,  tightly  nailed  shut.  Well,  I  got 
just  three  chicks  from  sixty-five  eggs,  and  that 
was  three  more  than  I  expected.  If  there  are 
any  other  so  reckless  of  their  reputation,  or,  (to 
be  charitable,)  so  ignorant  on  the  subject,  I 
would  ask  them  to  consider  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

1st.  Eggs'forjincubation  should  neverbe  nailed 
shut.  The  hammering  is  very  liable  to  injure 
or  destroy  the  germ. 

2nd.  Never  put  yellow  fine  saw  dust  around 
your  eggs  as  it  is  very  penetrating. 

3rd.  Never  ship  them  in  a  box  of  any  kind,  as 
the  expressman  seldom  stops  to  noiice  what  the 
box  contains,  and  is  accustomed  to  handling 
them  roughly. 

4th.  Never  pack  them,  especially  for  a  long 
journey,  so  that  the  air  is  entirely  excluded. 
They  need  a  circulation  of  pure  air. 

5th.  Never  turn  the  large  end  down  in  pack- 
ing, as  the  weight  of  the  yolk  is  apt  to  break 
the  air  bubble  by  being  jarred  in  transit. 

6th.  Remember  your  patrons  must  pay  double 
rates  on  the  weight  of  the  package,  therefore 
make  it -as  light  as  possible. 

My  method  of  shipping  is  to  procure  split 
cedar  baskets,  the  two  quart  size  for  one  or 
two  settings,  and  the  four  quart  size  for  three 
or  four  settings,  which  cost  about  five  cents  a 
piece  in  quantities.  I  take  a  laver  of  fine  hay 
for  the  bottom,  on  which  I  sprinkle  a  little  cut 
hay.  Then  I  crumple  a  small  piece  of  news- 
paper around  each  egg,  being  careful  to  get  a 
little  hay  between  them  to  prevent  concussion, 
laying  them  in  their  natural  position— on  their 
sides— in  the  basket.  I  then  sprinkle  a  little 
cut  hay.  Over  this  I  sew  a  piece  of  white  mus- 
lin, using  a  crooked  awl  to  pierce  the  basket, 
and  a  crooked  saddler's  needle  to  draw  the  com- 
mon white  twine  through.  On  the  muslin  cover 
I  paste  the  following  lable. 

PLEASE  HANDLE 

VERY  CAREFULLY. 

THIS  PACKAGE  CONTAINS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

For  

I  pack  them  in  this  way  in  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes easily  and  have  sent  them  to  every  State 
in  the  Union  without  a  complaint.  The  basket 
being  frail  in  appearance  it  impresses  the  ex- 
pressman with  the  frailty  of  its  contents.  I 
have  seen  many  styles  of  packing  but  have 
never  seen  any  improvement  on  my  simple 
method,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Pinckney's  plan  of 
using  clover  hay  tops  instead  of  hay.  they  being 
exceedingly  light  and  brittle,  and  make  the  best 
kind  of  packing. 

Possibly  there  are  better  methods  of  ship- 
ment, but  I  am  well  grounded  in  the  conviction 
that  if  breeders  generally  will  ship  by  the  above 
method,  good  fresh  eggs  not  over  one  week  old, 
produced  from  well  kept  hens,  which  are  prop- 
erly mated  with  healthy,  vigorous  males,  it 
would  go  far  to  relieve  the  poultry  fraternity 
from  the  existing  unsavory  suspicion  of  dis- 
trust, which,  thanks  to  the  many  valuable  poul- 
try papers,  and  the  integrity  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  breeders  of  to-day,  is  being  rapidly 
dispelled.  A  prominent  breeder  once  wrote 
me:  "I  have  often  thought  I  would  never  sell 
another  egg:  I  do  my  best  but  the  expressmen 
toill  knock  the  life  out  of  eggs ."  True  as  this  no 
doubt  is,  yet  the  statistics  ot  the  express  com- 
panies show  that  this  method  of  procuring  choice 
strains  of  poultry  is  increasing  rapidly  to  great 
proportions,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of 
raising  a  whole  brood  of  thoroughbreds  for  less 
than  onejgrown  fowl  would  cost,the  greatmajoi- 
ity  of  poultry  raisers  will  take  that  chance — 
and  then  kick  if  they  get  left. 


Shows  to  Occur. 

Northwestern  Illinois  Poultrv  Association, 
Galesburg,  111.  H.  F.  Drury,  Sec.  Dec.  1-6, 
1890. 

Los  Angeles  Poultry  Association, Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  John  D.  Mercer,  Sec.  Dec.  2-12, 1890. 

Northern  Illinois  Poultrv  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Rockford,  111.  A.  H.  Currier,  Sec.  Dec. 
9-16,  1890. 

Central  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  J.  O.  Mvers.  Sec.  Dec.  10-17,1890. 

Brockton  Poultrv  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Brockton,  Mass.  Wm.  F.  Bond,  Sec,  P.  O.Box 
795.  Brockton.  Mass.  Dec.  10-12, 1890. 

Zionsville  Poultrv  Club.  Zionsville,  Ind.  C.  R. 
Swain,  Sec.   Dec.  15-20, 1890. 

Little  Miami  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion, Lebanon,  Ohio.  Chas.  E.  Mull,  Sec.  Dec. 
16-19, 1890. 


Central  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, Battle  Creek,  Mich.  M.  C.  Heftron, 
Sec.  Dec.  16-19, 1890. 

The  Livingston  County  Poultry  Association, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.  J.  O.  Moore,  Sec.  Dec.  16-19, 
1890. 

Eastern  Iowa  Poultry  Associat  ion.Maquoketa, 
Iowa.  N.  J.  Rankin,  Sec.  Dec.  16-20, 1890. 

Southwestern  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Club, 
Memphis,  Tenn,  W.  H.  Crockett,  Sec,  Sardis, 
Miss.  Dec.  16-20, 1890. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Poultrv  Associa- 
tion, Springfield,  Mass.  S.  W.  Craig.'Cor.  Sec. 
Dec.  17-20,  1890. 

Illinois  State  Poultry  Association,  Peoria,  111. 
J.  W.  Burton,  Cor.  Sec.  Dec.  19-26, 1890. 

Southwestern  Poultry  Association,  Lamar, 
Mo.  J.  W.  Wale,  Sec.  Dec.  22-26, 1890. 

The  Eastern  Middlesex  Poultry  Association, 
Stoneham,  Mass.  G.  W.  Cromack.  Sec.  Dec. 
23-26,  1890. 

Miami  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Dayton 
Ohio.  C.  C.  Davidson,  Sec.  Dec.  26-30, 1890. 

Buchanan  Poultry  Association.Independence, 
Iowa.  John  M.  .Parker,  Sec.  Dec.  29,  1890— 
Jan.  3, 1891. 

Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association, Providence. 
R.  G.  Davis,  Sec.  Dec.  29— Jan.  1. 

Buckeye  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Canton,  Ohio.  James  Sterling,  Sec.  39  N. 
Maaket  St.   Dec.  30, 1890— Jan.3,  1891. 

South  Minnesota  Poultry  Association,  Winona 
Minn.  Fred  Kroeger,  Sec.  Dec.l-Jan.3. 

South  Michigan  Poultry  Association,  Monroe, 
Mich.   E.  O.  Grosvenor,  Sec.  Jan.  1-6, 1891. 

Goshen  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Goshen,  Ohio.  E.  H.  Hagerman,  Sec. 
Jan.  5-9.  1891. 

Wabash  Vallev  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Mt.  Carmel  111.  Will  F.  Chapman,  Sec. 
Jan.  5-9  1891. 

Richmond  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association, 
Richmond  Ya.  W.  G.  Owens,  Sec,  Man- 
chester, Va.  Jan.  6. 1891. 

Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  F.  H. 
Parsons,  Sec.  Vestal,  N.  J.  Jan.  6-9, 1891. 

Western  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Leb- 
anon, Ind.  Albert  K.  Warren,  Sec.  Jan.  5-10, 
1891. 

Hendricks  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Plainfie.M,!Ind.  C.  H.  Masten.  Sec. 
Amo,  Ind.  Jan  6-10,  1891. 

Michigan  State  Poultry  Association,  Jackson, 
Mich.  S.  H.  Slifer,  See.  Jan.  7-14, 1891. 

Olney  Poultry  Association,  Oiney,  111.  R.  T. 
Fry,  Sec.  Jan.  12-17, 1891. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association  F.  E.  Gore, 
Sec,  Yarmouth,  Me.  Jan.  13-15, 1891. 

Northern  Middlesex  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association.  Clinton,  Mass.  A.  A.  Fillebrown, 
Sec,  Ayer,  Mass.  Jan.  13-15, 1891. 

Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.  Will  C.  House,  Sec  Jan.  13-16, 
1891. 

N.  E.  Kansas  Poultrv  Association.  Hiawatha, 
Kan.  G.  C.  Watkins,  Sec.  Jan.  13-16,  1891. 

Central  Ohio  Poultry  Show,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
Ed.  N.  Boyle,  Sec  Jan.  13-17, 1891. 

Steuben  County  Poultry  Association,  Water- 
loo, Ind.  W.  K.  Sheffer,  Sec,  Kendallvillejnd. 
Jan.  13-17, 1891. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Charleston,  S.  C.  Benj.  Mclnnes,  Jr., 
Sec  Jan .  13-17, 1891. 

The  Central  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Breed- 
ers Association,  Mt.  Gilead,  O.  Ed.  N.  Eoyle, 
Sec,  Mt.  Gilead,  O.  Jan.  13-17, 1891. 

Indiana  State  Poultrv  Association,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  Ren.  W.  Crockett,  Sec,  Delphi,  Ind. 
Jan.  13-18, 1891. 

Cleveland  Poultry  aud  Pet  Stock  Association. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  J.  A.  Tinker,  Sec.  Jan.  13-18, 
1891. 

Androscoggin  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion, Lewiston,  Me.  J.  F.  Putnam,  Sec.  Jan. 
20-23,  1891. 

Louisiana  Poultrv  and"  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion (Limited).  New  Orleans,  La.  A.  E.  Shaw, 
Sec.  Jan.  20-25, 1891. 

Woburn  Fanciers'  Club,  Woburn,  Mass.,  M. 
W.  True,  Sec.  Jan  21-23, 1891. 

Fayette  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation. W.R.Dalbey,  Sec,  Washington,  C.  H. 
Ohio  .Jan.  26-31,1891. 

The  Tennessee  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa- 
tion. Nashville,  Tenn.  P.F.  Hager,  Sec.  Jan. 
27-31,  1891. 

Bay  State  Poultry  Association,  Woosfer.Mass. 
H.  A.  Jones,  Sec.  'Jan.  29th-Feb.  1, 1891. 

South  Carolina  Poultrv  and  Pet  Stock  Asso 
tion,  Greenville,  S.  C.  A.  H.  Kohn,  Sec,  Pros, 
perity,  S.  C. 

Minnesota  State  Poultrv  Association,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  Franklin  Benner,  Sec.  Feb.  2-7, 
1891. 

New  York  Poultrv  and  Pigeon  Association 
(Limited),  New  York  City.  T.  Farrer  Rack- 
ham  Sec,  East  Orange,  N.J.  Feb.  4-10, 1891 

Colorado  Poultry  Breeders'  Association.  Den- 
ver, Col.  G.  A.  Parker,  Sec.  Feb.  10-15, 1891. 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (f7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  o£  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  AYe  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   "N  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Seco'nd-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company', 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


Strange  that  "fancy"  stock  at  shows  are 
mostly  composed  of  the  "utility"  breeds. 


Greenville,  S.  C,  will  have  a  large  show 
despite  the  A.  P.  A.,  meeting  at  Charleston. 

New  York's  Show  will  be  judged  in  short  or- 
der, and  visitors  will  have  a  chance  to  known 
which  birds  won.  New  York  is  a  fast  place  and 
must  have  fast  work  done.  No  stage-coach 
methods  for  her. 


The  annual  show  of  the  Northern  Indi- 
ana Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Jan.  28th  to  Feb.  3d,  in- 
clusive. A  large  display  is  expected.  Mr.  A.S. 
Bond,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  is  Cor.  Secretary. 
Felch  will  judge. 


The  Poultry  Association  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
will  hold  its  next  show  at  Bowmanville,  Ont., 
Jan.  5th  to  9th,  inclusive.  Butterfield,  Smelt, 
Jarvis  and  Cooper  will  judge.  Send  for  pros- 
pectus and  premium  list  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Hern, 
Secretary,  Bowmanville,  Ont.,  Can. 

Maquoketa,  Iowa,  will  have  the  big  show 
December  lCth  to  20th,  by  the  Eastern  Iowa 
Poultry  Association.  Liberal  cash  premiums 
will  be  paid.  It  is  expected  to  be  the  best  show 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Send  for  premium  list 
to^the secretary,  Mr.  N.  J.  Rankin,;  Maquoketa, 
Iowa . 

Dayton,  Ohio,  will  have  her  Fourth  Annual 
Show  Dec.  26th  to  30th,  inclusive, under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Miami  Valley  Poultry  Association, 
with  Mr.  Charles  McCIave  as  judge.  Express 
companies  have  agreed  to  carry  birds  both  ways 
for  one  fare.  Mr.  C.]C.  Davidson,  J954  Home 
Ave.,  is  secretary. 

The  President  of  the  Judges'  Admiration  So- 
ciety says:  "The  only  way  to  prevent  a  dishon- 
est man  from  cheating  (at  scoring)  is  to  watch 
his  every  move,  and  to  know  just  what  he  is  do- 
ing." If  such  is  true  we  cannot  see  where  the 
uniformity  comes  in.  There  may  be  some  uni 
formity  in  using  the  lead  pencil  to  rub  out  and 
change  the  scores,  however. 

The  Northeastern  Kansas  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  hold  their  first  annual 
exhibition  at  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  Jan.6th  to  9th, 
1891,  with  S.  L.  Roberts,  judge.  Cash  premiums 
$5,  $3  and  $2  in  each  class.  Also  a  long  list?  of 
good  specials,  something  better  than  settings  of 
eggs.  Premium  lists  ready  for  mailing.  Send 
for  one  toJMr.  G.  C.  Watkins,  Secretary,  Hia- 
watha, Kan. 


We  take  stamps  for  subscription. 


Don't  send  any  spongia  orders  to  us.  We 
are  not  druggists. 

Send  us  all  the  names  you  can  for  sample 
copies.  We  ask  it  as  a  special  favor. 


January  loth,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Charleston  Hotel,  is  the  time  and 
place  of  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting. 

Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  the  judge,  praises  the 
fair  grounds  at  Minneola,  N.  Y.,  and  says  the 
display  of  poultry, flowers  and  fruits, was  grand 

The  mammoth  building  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  at  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  will  soon  be  fin- 
ished. It  will  be  a  complete  publication  house. 

This  paper  is  not  all  original.  When  we  see 
a  good  article  in  some  other  paper  we  give  it  to 
our  readers. 

The  old  hen  makes  a  sorry  business  of  it  now 
trying  to  raise  a  brood.  The  incubator  is  the 
thing  for  winter. 


In  cold  weather  give  your  hens  warm  water, 
three  times  a  day.  Do  not  compel  them  to 
drink  ice  water. 


A  temperature  of  forty  degrees  above  zero  is 
not  too  cold  for  fowls.  It  is  the  damp  weather 
that  does  the  mischief. 


Lewiston,  Me.,  has  her  show  Jan.  20th  to 
23rd,  inclusive.  It  will  be  the  third  exhibition. 
Mr.  John  F.  Putnam  is  secretary. 


The  day  has  passed  for  the  term  "fanciers." 
It  is  too  much  on  the  cage-bird,  little  girl  style. 
What  is  now  coming  to  the  front  is  "breeders  of 
thoroughbreds,"  which  has  nbusiness  ring. 

Mr.  J.  R.  BRABizoN,  Delavan,  Wis.,  writes 
that  he  has  just  returned  from  the  fairs,  won 
many  honors,  and  thinks  the  shows  were  well 
attended. 


Grains  are  deficient  in  mineral  elements, 
such  as  lime,  etc.  Give  a  variety,  but  do  not 
allow  your  laying  hens  to  become  too  fat.  A 
place  to  scratch  in  is  what  they  need. 


Our  editor  lives  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Don't 
send  subscriptions  to  him,  as  he  simply  mails  it 
again  to  us.  He  lives  100  miles  away  from  the 
Poultry  Keeper  office. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  a  show  January  21st 
to  26th,  which  will  include  poultry,  pets,  and 
dogs.  Send  for  premium  lists,  to  the  secretary, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hart,  161  Lake  street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Genesee,  N.  Y.,  expects  to  hold  a  show  Dec. 
16th  to  18th.  It  is  a  wealthy  section,  and  much 
interest  is  taken  by  the  citizens.  Mr.  J.  O. 
Moore,  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  is  sectretary. 


"No  admittance"  is  now  posted  on  the  doors 
of  all  broiler  houses  in  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
Reason— visitors  meddled  too  much  with  incu- 
bators. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  expects  to  have  a  show. 
She  has  organized  an  association,  with  Mr.  W. 
L  Osborne  as  President  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Shuman 
as  Secretary.  All  poultrymen  in  that  section 
should  join  and  assist. 

New  York's  Show  will  be  huge  this  year, 
despite  discussions  over  the  score-card  system_ 
The  proper  plan  is  to  first  join  in,  help  to  make 
the  show  a  success,  give  comparison  a  trial,  and 
discuss  the  system  of  judging  after  the  show  is 
over.  Foolish  prejudice  against  {English  jndg- 
ing  should  have  no  influence  in  the  matter. 
Comparison  judging  in  England  is  a  success  and 
can  be  safely  tried  in  this  country. 


Deo 


The  Steuben  Co.,  Indiana,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  third  annual  show  January 
13th  to  17th.  The  show  promises  to  be  a  good, 
one,  and  will  be  held  at  Waterloo.  Mr.  W.  K. 
Sheffer.  Kendallville,  Indiana,  is  Secretary. 


Why  does  not  some  one  put  up  fine  clover 
hay,  cut  half  inch  lengths,  for  sale.  It  can  be 
but  as  required  for  shipment,  as  it  will  not  keep 
well  if  baled  long.  Florida  breeders  are  asking 
for  it. 

A.F.  Cooper,  the  energetic  manager  of  the 
Prairie  State  Incubator,  keeps  a  first  class  hotel 
at  Homer  City,  Pa.,  and  hatches  his  own  broilers 
for  guests.  He  has  not  slacked  up  in  his  work 
of  pushing  his  incubator,  however,  and  also- 
finds  time  to  judge  some  of  the  shows. 

Winona,  Minn.,  will  hold  her  fourth  annual 
show  December  31st  to  January  3d,  inclusive, 
with  Pierce  as  judge.  Large  cash  premiums- 
are  offered.  Send  for  premium  list  to  Mr. 
Henry  Hess,  Secretary,  Winona,  Minn. 


Charleston  has  been  selected  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  the  Carolinians 
say  they  intend  to  "capture"  every  "yank"  that 
comes.  In  fact  they  believe  some  of  the"yanks"" 
will  not  wish  to  leave  at  all,  but  remain.  Turn 
out  for  Charleston,  "yanks". 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
Haven  Poultry  Association,  will  be  held  Janu- 
ary 15th  to  19th  inclusive,  in  Music  Hall.  A 
large  show  is  expected.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Todd 
box  16i3,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  Secretary. 


Owatonna,  Minn.,  will  hold  her  second  show 
December  9th,  10th  and  llth.  Last  year  she 
had  about  SOOJfine  birds  exhibited,  and  some  of 
the  best  citizens  are  interested.  Win.  F.  H- 
Shelaberger  will  judge.  A  large  show  and  a 
large  attendance  is  expected  this  year. 

Dunnville.  Ont.,  Canada,  holds  a  grand 
show  at  Chestnut  street  Rink,  December  9th 
and  10th,  and  as  the  hall  is  large,  and  this  is  the 
third  annual  show  of  poultry,  pigeons  and  dogs, 
the  show  will  be  second  to  none  in  Canada. 
Mr.  I.  H.  Smith,  of  Dunnville,  Ontario,  is  Sec- 
retary. 


A  writer  recommends  sunflower  seeds  because 
he  says  they  contain  sulphur.  All  foods  contain 
more  or  less  sulphur,  and  all  foods  contain 
more  or  less  lime,  but  our  Iriend  does  not 
recommend  lime  in  the  food  but  wants  the 
fowls  to  get  it  somewhere  else. 


Mr.  A.  S.  Stillman,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y., 
was  presented  with  a  gold-mounted  silk 
umbrella  by  the  exhibitors  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment of  the  Interstate  Fair,  held  at  Elmira,. 
N.  Y.  So  much  for  gentlemanly  conduct  and 
regard  for  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Stillman  has 
hosts  of  friends. 


The  big  Springfield,  Mass.,  Show,  which  is. 
claimed  will  be  the  largest  show  in  New  Eng- 
land this  season,  occurs  Dec.  17th  to  20th,  in- 
clusive. All  birds  will  be  judged  the  first  day. 
A  large  line  of  valuable  specials,  and  regular 
premiums  on  single  birds  exhibition  pens,  and 
collections.  Premium  list  now  ready.  Write 
to  Mr.  S.  W.  Craig.  Corresponding  Secretary, 
432  Main  street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Among  the  best  shows  will  be  the  Southern 
Michigan  Poultry  Associations's  show  at  Mon- 
roe, Mich.,  Jan.  1st  to  6th,  inclusive.  The 
premiums  will  be  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  entry 
fees,  besides  $10  in  four  parts,  as  prizes  on  ex- 
hibition pens,  of  all  varieties,  and  cash  specials 
of  $5  for  best  specimen  in  each  class.  The  show 
will  be  in  a  large  armory,  electric  light,  ground' 
floor,  with  Bicknell  and  McCIave  as  judges- 
Premium  list  now  ready.  Mr.  Elliott  O.  Gros- 
venor,  Monroe,  Mich.,  is  secretary. 
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A  little  four  line  advertiseineut  will  not 
cost  you  much.  Try  it.  One  sitting  of  eggs  sold 
pays  for  it. 

If  you  wish  to  try  a  poultry  paper  that  is  as 
full  as  a  nut,  get  the  Fancier's  Review,  Chat- 
ham, N.  Y. 

Only  sixty  cents  for  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  Farmers'  Magazine,  both  together,  for  a 
whole  year. 

Our  books  are  twenty-five  cents  each,  but  we 
send  the  Poultry  Kieper  a  year,  and  also  a 
book,  for  sixty  cents. 


Don't  send  to  us  to  buy  goods  for  you.  We  do 
uot  engage  in  that  kind  of  work.  We  have 
nothing  for  sale  but  books. 


The  Standard,  a  book  which  gives  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  breeds,  with  points  for  each  sec- 
tion, is  $1.00,  but  we  send  it  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year,  for  $1.25. 


The  Fancy  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
of  North  Vernon,  Indiana,  will  hold  its  first 
show  at  that  place,  Dec.  2d  to  5th,  inclusive, 
send  for  premuim  list  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
N.  Covert,  North  Vernon,  Ind. 


The  Practical  Poultryman,  edited  by  F.  C. 
Branday,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y„  and  the  New 
England  Fancier,  Danielsonville,  Ct.,  edited  by 
W.  H.  Hamilton,  are  two  good  poultry  journals. 
Send  for  sample  copies. 


Now  is  the  season  when  the  members  of  the 
Judges'  Admiration  Society  will  score  -uni- 
formly by  giving  a  bird  75  at  one  show  and  99% 
at  the  next.  They  can't  guess  the  same  way 
twice  always. 

Mr.  H.  SoutIigate,  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  says: 
"The  remedy  given  in  your  August  issue,  for 
diarrhoea,  is  an  excellent  one.  The  first  dose 
cured  my  fowls  effectually."  The  remedy  was 
ipecacuhanna,  on  page  78,  August  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Please  don't  send  us  orders  for  spongia  or 
other  supplies.  We  do  not  keep  such  things, 
and,  it  gives  us  too  much  work.  Besides,  some 
send  the  exact  cost,  and  leave  us  to  forward 
the  order  at  our  cost  for  postage.  Boericke  and 
Tafer,  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are 
homeopathic  druggists. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  holds  her  show  January 
6th  to  9th,  inclusive,  with  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  as 
judge,  so  as  to  give  exhibitors  a  chance  to  have 
their  birds  scored  before  going  to  Charleston. 
The  premiums  will  be  paid  in  full.  Premium 
list  ready.  Address  F.  H.  Parsons,  Secretary 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Frederick,  Md.,  will  hold  her  fourth  annual 
exhibition  February  17th  to  20th,  inclusive. 
Frederick  is  a  thriving  city  has  had  three  good 
shows,  and  proposes  to  have  the  largest  this 
year.  Mr.  E.  E.  Gouldsborough,  Frederick, 
Md.,  is  Secretary. 

"Make  Hens  Lay,"  sounds  well  enough  in  an 
advertisement,  but  W.  M.  Rand,  Franklin,  In- 
diana, says  that  he  has  emptied  a  lot  of  the  stuff 
out,  as  his  hens  were  not  well  until  he  ceased  its 
use.  We  have  several  lots  of  the  condition 
powder  now  being  analyzed  and  experimented 
with,  and  we  will  speak  out  after  a  while. 

Reading  is  in  the  field.  The  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
Poultry  and  Dog  Show  will  be  held  at  Reading, 
Dec.  22d  to  27th,  inclusive,  and  offer  $100  in 
specials  alone,  as  well  as  prizes.  The  hall  will 
be  fitted  up  with  Pratt's  coops.  Birds  will  be 
entered  in  pairs  but  judged  singly  for  competi. 
tion.  Send  for  premium  list  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Miller,  840  Court  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


Any  "breeder"  who  has  to  enter  his  birds  at  a 
show  to  get  them  "scored"  should  leave  the 
business  to  some  one  else.  A  true  breeder 
knows  all  about  it,  and  the  score  card  does  not 
always  give  the  truth. 


One  of  the  largest  and  best  exhibitions  in 
New  England  the  coming  season  will  no  doubt 
be  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  by  the  Northern  Middlesex 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  Send  and 
get  a  premium  list.  Insert  your  "ad"  in  it  too.. 
The  show  comes  off  January  13th,  to  15th,  in- 
clusive. Mr.  A.  A.  Fillebrown,  Ayer,  Mass.,  is 
secretary. 

The  Central  Indiana  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  Ffth  Annual  Exhibition  of  poultry, 
pigeons,  dogs  and  pet  stock  at  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana, December  10th  to  17th,  inclusive.  B.  N. 
Pierce  will  judge  the  poultry,  with  competent 
judges  in  the  other  departments.  The  premium 
lists  are  now  out.  Address  Mr.  J.  O.  Myers, 
Cor.  Sec,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

The  South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  (incorporated)  will  hold  their  first 
annual  show  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  Jan.  27th  to 
31st,  inclusive.  Competition  open  to  the  world. 
It  offers  over  $1500  premiums,  and  $1000  as 
specials.  Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock  judges  the  poultry 
and  Mr.  John  Davidson  the  dogs.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Sewell  will  illustrate  the  show  for  the  press. 
Premium  lists  now  ready.  Mr.  F.  F.  Caders, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  is  Secretary. 

The  California  Cackler,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Harker, 
(formerly  editor  of  the  Poultry  Bulletin)  and 
we  venture  to  say  that  he  will  make  it  one  of  the 
best  poultry  journals  in  the  country,  as  Mr. 
Harker  is  an  expert  fancier  and  able  writer.  It 
will  now  be  called  Tlte  Fancier's  Monthly. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
until  the  slow  score  card  method  of  judging  is 
improved  on,  judging  of  a  show  done  in  a 
shorter  time  than  is  usual,  there  will  be  a  de- 
mand for  comparison  judging  oi'  something  else. 
Scoring  is  too  slow  for  this  electrical  age.  It 
may  be  an  excellent  method  but  the  cards  do 
not  get  up  until  the  shows  are  about  to  close. 

Turn  out  for  the  New  York  Show.  Back  it 
up.  A  show  at  New  York  is  worth  a  dozen  at 
some  places.  Never  mind  the  little  matter  of 
judging.  Everything  will  come  around  all  right. 
Some  people  get  paid  to  judge,  and  they  see 
their  occupations  going.  One-half  of  the 
"argument"  on  the  score  card  and  comparison 
is  in  the  interest  of  trade.  Try  comparison.  If 
it  proves  a  success  try  it  again.  If  not  a  success 
discard  it. 


The  Richmond,  Va.,  Poultry  and  Pigeon  As- 
sociation will  hold  their  annual  show  on  Jan- 
uary 6th  to  JlOth,  1891,  inclusive,  thus  affording 
exhibitors  an  opportunity  to  enter  a  new  field, 
while  on  their  way  to  the  great  show  at  Charles- 
ton. The  show  this  year  will  surpass  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  held  in  Virginia.  Send  for 
premium  list,  and  see  their  fine  awards.  For 
information  address  W.  G.  Owens,  Secretary, 
Manchester,  Va. 

Don't  be  alarmed  for  your  fowls  this  cold 
weather  for  fear  you  may  suffocate  them.  Stop 
up  the  ventilators,  keep  the  birds  warm,  and 
you  will  get  eggs.  The  theory  that  a  hen  wants 
as  much  fresh  air  as  a  cow  is  incorrect.  Hun- 
dreds of  hens  die  from  too  much  so-called  fresh 
air  in  winter,  but  none  die  for  the  lack  of  it. 
You  will  have  more  difficulty  keeping  it  out 
than  to  let  it  in.  Roup  is  the  result  of  the  ven- 
tilation of  poultry  houses  in  winter. 


Wants  It  All  At  Once. 

If  those  interested  in  poultry  would  but  con- 
sider that  there  is  something  to  learn,  and  that 
one  without  experience  is  not  able  to  know  how 
in  a  few  lessons  much  difficulty  would  be 
avoided.  A  reader  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  writes: 


"Let  me  know  by  mail,  or  through  the  paper, 
if  there  is  any  money  in  keeping  chickens  for 
eggs.  I  have  an  offer  to  go  into  business  but  do. 
not  like  to  start  unless  I  knew  if  it  would  pay.  I 
wish  to  keep  1000  hens.  How  many  eggs  ought 
I  to  get  a  day.  How  much  feed  should  I  give. 
Please  give  me  your  opinion." 

The  letter  shows  that  the  writer  knows  no- 
thing about  poultry,  yet  he  wishes  me  to  tell 
him,  by  mail,  how  to  keep  1000  hens,  how  to  feed 
and  how  many  eggs  he  should  get  a  day .  If  we 
could  do  that  we  would  have  no  more  papers 
published.  It  would  take  a  big  book  to  inform 
the  writer  of  the  how.  It  is  the  monthly  pub- 
lishing of  the  experience  of  our  readers  that  is 
assisting  to  give  the  how.  The  writer  should 
get  our  bound  volumes,  and  our  books.  He 
would  not  expect  a  carpenter  to  write  him  by 
mail  how  to  build  a  house,  for  it  could  not  be 
done.  If  hens  were  alike,  and  each  hen  ate  just 
so  much  food,  and  each  hen  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  she  must  lay  so  many  eggs  a  week, 
we  could  reply,  but  the  fact  is  that  roup,  lice, 
and  other  drawbacks  may  destroy  all  hopes. 
Our  candid  opinion  is  that  the  writer  cannot, 
until  he  learns,  make  1000  hens  pay. 


Braden's  Discovery  on  Soft  Food. 

Bro.  Braden,  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal*. 
whose  paper  is  brimfull  of  good  sayings.  In  his 
November  issue  he  was  astonished  at  an  item 
that  appeared  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and. 
seizing  his  pen  he  vented  his  feelings  thus: 

"Brother  Patricus  Henricus  has  an  odd  way  of 
showing  his  consistency.  In  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  October,  lie  disposes  of  theories  in 
the  following  summary  way :  'The  theories- 
that  have  taken  up  their  baggage  and  traveled 
are  Douglas  Mixture,  soft  food  in  the  morning 
and  hard  grain  at  night,'  etc.  In  the  second 
paragraph  from  the  foregoing  he  says:  'It  is 
best  to  allow  soft  food  but  once  a  dav,'  etc. 
The  perplexed  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
far  these  theories  with  their  baggage  have 
traveled,  when  Patricus  can  whistle  them  back. 
Consistency  is  a  jewel  which  sparkles  only  on 
the  brow  of  truth." 

Bro.  Braden  did  not  understand  our  position. 
What  we  aimed  to  say  was  that  we  had  exploded 
"soft  food  in  the  morning  and  hard  food  at 
night,"  and  not  that  we  object  to  soft  food.  It  is 
like  the  "oyster  shell  theory,"  "jumping  at  a 
cabbage  head,"  "sulphur  to  make  eggs  hatch," 
etc.  The  fellow  who  keeps  a  dry  goods  box  in 
a  back  yard,  and  writes  for  the  papers,  wrote- 
this  "stuff." 

"If  fowls  get  soft  food  when  going  to  roost, 
it  is  digested  early  in  the  night,  and  they  are 
hungry  before  morning.  This  is  avoided  by 
giving  whole  grain." 

The  wise  "theorist"  who  wrote  the  above  for- 
got that,  when  food  is  digested,  it  is  all  that  is 
required,  and  that  you  cannot  get  "blood  out 
of  a  turnip"  by  a  slow  process  any  more  than 
by  a  rapid  one.  In  fact,  the  sooner  the  food  is 
digested  the  better,  as  the  bird  gets  more  bene- 
fit, and  itallows  the  digestive  organs  a  rest.  If 
the  bird  is  hungry  in  the  morning  it  is  just  what 
it  should  be.  The  idea  of  imparting  warmth  to 
fowls  by  keeping  their  crops  full  without  the 
food  being  digested  until  nearly  day-break,  for 
fear  they  may  be  hungry,  it  is  as  ridiculous  as 
trying  to  lift  one's  self  by  pulling  at  the  boot 
straps.  Rich,  nutritious,  soft  food,  if  quickly 
digested,  makes  rich  blood,  and  there  will  be  no- 
danger  of  losing  it  before  morning.  If  plenty 
of  sharp  grit  is  given  even  the  whole  corn  wilt' 
not  "stick,"  but  is  quickly  digested.  The  above 
trash  has  been  preached  by  a  great  many  "emi- 
nent" poultrymen,  and  is  on  par  with  the  zero, 
draft  ventilation  advice. 


Canandaigua's  Plan  for  a  Show. 

The  Ontario  County  Poultry  Association  will- 
hold  a  huge  show  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
20th  to  23d,  inclusive.  A  guarantee  fund  has 
been  raised  to  provide  for  all  expense  of  exhibi- 
tors—a  new  feature— and  the  entire  proceeds  of 
the  show  will  be  given  to  exhibitors.  A  bench 
show  will  also  be  one  of  the  attractions.  Pre- 
mium list  now  ready.  Mr.  Everett  O.  Wader* 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary. 
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The  Buckeye  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  first  meeting  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
Dec.  30th  to  Jan.  3d.  They  expect  to  have  a  big 
show.  A  special  feature  will  be  a  large  and 
valuable  class  of  special  prizes,  which  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  show  and  given  to  the  win- 
ner before  the  show  closes.  Canton  is  a  boom- 
ing city  and  the  show  will  be  first-class  in  every 
respect.  Mr.  James  Sterling  is  secretary,  Can- 
-ton,  O. 

Fanciers,  if  you  want  to  attend  one  of  the 
best  shows  in  Canada  attend  the  third  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Milton  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Society,  at  Milton,  Dec.  30th  to  Jan.  1st.  It  is 
run  on  business  principles.  It  pays  its  premi- 
,  urns  in  full  on  the  last  day  of  the  show.  |It  has 
efficient  and  obliging  officers.  It  pleases  its 
patrons.  Mr.  M.  E.  Mitchell  is  secretary,  Mil- 
ton, Can. 

Big  Show. 

The  Illinois  State  Poultry  Association  wiU 
hold  a  mammoth  show  at  Peoria,  Dec.  19th,  to 
26th,  with  Pierce,  Sewell,  Barker  and  Hitchcock 
as  judges.  Big  prizes  offered.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Burton,  Peoria,  111.,  is  secretary. 

Will  our  Readers  do  it? 

We  always  aim  to  assist  each  reader,  and  we 
never  fail  to  reply  to  all  who  make  inquiries. 
Our  paper  is  open  for  the  opinions  of  all.  We 
ask  that  each  and  every  reader  drop  us  a  card 
and  send  us  the  names  of  any  persons  inter- 
ested in  poultry. 

The  Practical  Ponltryman. 

Editor  Branday  knows  how  to  get  out  a  live 
poultry  paper,  and  those  who  wish  to  make 
money  this  winter  should  send  to  him  and  try 
his  great  premium  offers.  It  is  only  fifty  cents 
a  year,  and  it  clubs  with  this  paper.  Address 
Practical  Poultryman,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y. 

The  Fancier's  Review. 

This  is  another  good,  live  paper,  that  is  full  of 
•poultry  items  of  value.  We  club  with  it,  and 
those  desiring  several  poultry  papers  should 
look  at  a  copy  of  the  Fancier's  Review,  pub- 
lished at  Chatham.N.  Y.,for  Editor  Darrah  aims 
>lu  get  ahead. 

Indianapolis  and  Her  Big  Offers. 

Indianapolis  always  has  good  shows.  Her 
-fourth  annual  exhibition,  January  20th  ;to  24th, 
exclusive,  will  open  with  $500  offered  in  cash, 
and  also  specials.  There  will  be  $250  on  dogs. 
Pierce,  Barker  and  Robinson  will  judge.  This 
is  expected  to  be  the  largest  show  of  the  West, 
and  should  be  well  patronized.  The  premium 
lists  are  now  out.  Mr.  Ren  W.  Crockett,  Secre- 
tarv.  Delphi,  Indiana. 

I  Bonnd  volumes  of  1889. 

Volume  six,  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  nicely 
indexed,  and  all  ready  for  reference,  can  be 
-had  now,  sent  at  our  expense,  for  $1.25.  We 
'Can  supply  you  with  all  the  back  issues  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  bound,  from  one  to  six,  and 
if  you  get  them  you  will  have  the  most  complete 
library  on  poultry  that  can  be  obtained.  You 
«an  get  1885, 1886, 1887,  and  1888,  in  one  volume, 
for  $2.50,  bound,  which  is  about  the  subscrip- 
tion price  for  each  year. 

The  Best  Cross  for  Broilers. 

An  Illinois  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  knowing 
which  breeds  to  use  for  raising  broilers,  asks : 

"Which  crosses  are  the  best  for  producing 
eggs  from  which  fine  broilers  can  be  hatched." 

If  we  had  hens  of  any  breed  Jwe  would  not 
fear  to  use  males  of  the  Indian  Games,  Wyan- 
dottes,  or  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  prefer  large 
Asiatic  hens,  such  as  Brahmas  or  Cochins.  The 
I^angshan  hen  and  Houdan  male  is  also 
.excellent  mating.; 


Los  Angeles  Ahead. 

She  expects  to  hold  the  largest  and  best  show 
in  California,  and  her  poultry  paper— Poultry 
in  California— published  regularly,  is  a  good 
one.  Mr.  John  D.  Mercer,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles,  California,  Association,  122  West 
Second  street,  Los  Angeles,  is  a  live  breeder, 
and  has  introduced  the  Indian  Games  in  that 
section.  Premium  list  of  show  is  ready  for  all. 
Last|year  Los  Angeles  had  the  largest,best,  and 
most  remunerative  show  in  the  United  States, 
and  her  premiums  were  all  paid,  with  money 
left  in  the  treasury.  Her  breeders  are  all  expe- 
rienced, and  are  composed  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  the  town.  A  large  number 
of  birds  are  shipped  to  Australia  and  other 
points. 


[  Specialty  Clubs  and  Charleston. 

All  clubs  should  meet  at  the  place  selected  by 
the  A.  P.  A.  Unless  this  is  done  some  of  the 
members  will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  their  clubs,  and  as  Char- 
leston will  have  the  A.  P.  A.,  meeting  during 
her  show,  (Jan.  13th  to  17th,  inclusive),  it  is 
during  that  time  that  all  other  clubs  should  fix 
the  date.  Any  attacks  on  Charleston  now,  or 
any  objections  made,  will  simply  interfere  with 
the  best  interests  of  all.  The  next  A.  P.  A. 
meeting  will  be  harmonious  and  profitable,  and 
specialty  clubs  have  an  opportunity  of  present- 
ing the  claims  of  their  respective  breeds.  The 
south  is  entitled  to  the  meetings  of  all  clubs  this 
year,  as  she  has  many  members  belonging 
thereto,  and  no  better  time  can  be  selected  for 
club  meetings  than  when  the  A.  P.  A.  members 
are  in  convention,  which  brings  out  a  large 
number  who  would  not  otherwise  attend. 

California's  Poultry  Paper. 

The  first  and  best  poultry-keeper's  paper  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  The  California  Cackler,  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  Chas.  R.  Harker, 
for  years  editor  of  the  New  York  Poultry 
Bulletin,  and  well  known  everywhere  to 
fanciers  of  thoroughbred  fowls,  dogs  and  pet- 
stock.  The  Cackler  will  be  greatly  enlarged 
and  improvedf  and  hereafter  will  appear  as  The 
Pacific  'Coast  Fancier's  Monthly.  It  will  be 
published  at  San  Jose,  (Cal.,  and  :be  a  finely 
illustrated  magazine,  equalled  by  few  and  sur- 
passed by  none.  The  new  magazine  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  of  substantial  [benefit  to  all  who  keep 
poultry  for  Ipleasure  or  profit,  and  everybody 
interested  in  blooded  dogs,  fowls.pigeons,  cage- 
birds,  etc.,  etc.,  will  also  be  interested  in  The 
Fancier's  Monthly. 

How  That  Tariff  Works. 

Those  who  rejoice  over  the  five  cents  per 
dozen  tariff  on  eggs  may  smile  over  the  result 
but  when  Canada  puts  on  her  five  cents.the  loss 
to  our  breeders  on  Canadian  sales  will  be  se- 
verely felt.  Messrs.  C.  A.  Sharpe  &Co.,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  recently  made  some  importations 
of  pure-bred  Indian  Games,  and  this  is  how  the 
tariff  struck  their  view: 

Our  beloved  government,  after  holding  175  of 
our  best  birds  at  New  York,  over  a  week,  have 
decided  that  we  must  pay  twenty  or  twenty-five 
per  cent  duty.  Indian  Games  now  come  high, 
and  will  certainly  be  quite  a  luxury  in  the  near 
future.  America  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  that  taxes  the  imports  of  breeding  stock, 
and  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  makes  a 
law  one  week  and  puts  it  in  force  the  next,  giv- 
ing the  shipper  no  chance  to  see  whatis  coming. 
It  will  make  a  vast  amount  of  difference  to  the 
poultry  industry  this  tax  on  the  thoroughbreds. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  any  tariff  in  this 
paper,  but  give  the  above  for  what  value  it  may 
be  to  poultrymen.  We  do  not  believe  the  tariff 
will  enhance  the  price  of  fresh  eggs,  for  they 
always  find  a  ready  sale,  but  it  will  injure  our 
importation  of  England's  best,  and  interfere 
with  our  Canadian  custom.  But, this  is  no  polit- 
ical journal  and  we  will  say  no  more  on  the 
subject. 


Fresh  Green  Bones. 

Fresh,  green  bones  contain  not  only  meat  and 
gelatin,  but  lime  and  the  phosphates.  Most 
poultry  keepers  know  something  of  the  value  of 
fresh  green  bones,  for  food,  but  very  few,  how- 
ever, know  much  about  bones  from  practical 
experience,  because  the  means  for  breaking  to 
pieces  a  green  bone  was  not  at  hand.  It  is  not 
necessary  at  present  for  us  to  present  a  treatise 
on  the  value  of  green  bones,  cartilage,  meat, 
and  marrow,  as  they  come  fresh  from  the  butch- 
er, but  all  will  agree  with  us  that  such  a  food  is 
of  inestimable  value,  because  butchers  furnish 
bones  at  a  nominal  price,  if— and  that  "if  has 
spoiled  many  a  promising  good  thing— if  a  ma- 
chine could  be  made  to  cut  them  fine  enough 
for  use.  The  "if"  in  this  case  has  been  solved, 
and  as  so  many  write  us  in  regard  to  such  a  ma- 
chine, it  will  save  us  "lots  of  writing"  by  saying 
that  the  bone  cutter  (not  bone  grinder)  of  F.  M. 
Mann,  Milford,  Mass.,  is  one  that  should  be  in- 
quired into.  We  have  one  and  know  what  it  is. 

High  Scoring. 

The  Fancier's  Gazette,  in  commenting  on  the 
scoring  of  birds,  has  this  to  say,  which  is  a  truth 
so  well  known  that  it  is  surprising  more  dis- 
cussion has  not  before  been  given  the  matter. 
It  says : 

"The  high  scoring  indulged  in  by  judges  has 
undoubtedly  tended  to  createjmore  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  standard  than  all  other  objections 
usually  found  in  an  exhibition,  for  it  is  certain 
to  us  that  such  is  true.  There  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion that  ideality  or  perfection  can  be  very 
closely  approached  in  poultry  breeding,  which 
is  a  deceptive  one,  and  although  we  find  speci- 
mens which  are  to  us  very  fine,  yet.if  the  proper 
percentage  from  true  perfection  was  made, very 
rare  indeed  would  we  find  fowls  above  ninety 
points." 

It  is  a  fact  that  no  section  of  a  bird  is  perfect, 
and  no  cut  can  be  made  of  less  than  hair  a  point, 
and  there  are  at  least  ten  sections  that  cannot 
escape  at  least  half  a  point.  For  that  reason 
we  believe|that  the  highest  possible  approach  to 
the  ideal  100  is  ninety-five,  and  the  Gazette 
truly  states  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell  when 
it  says  that  "if  the  proper  Percentage  h  orn  true 
perfection  was  made,  very  rarely  indeed  would 
we  find  fowls  above  ninety  points."  It  is  the 
ground  we  held  at  New  York,  and  to  which  we 
called  the  attention  of  the  editor,  and  with  the 
above  endorsement,  we  think  scoring  is  too 
high. 


Can  He  Make  a  Dollar  Clear  ? 

Mr.  T.  Stuart  Barbour,  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
writes  us  in  regard  to  the  profit  to  expect.  He 
is  satisfied  to  make  one  dollar  clear,  and  states 
how  he  proposes  to  arrange  his  buildings  and 
yards.  He  says : 

"I  have  a  piece  of  land  100x110  feet,  and  pro- 
pose to  divide  this  into  five  yards,  each  20x1*0 
feet,  with  a  house  in  each  yard  10x15  feet,  and 
keep  150  fowls.  I  will  take  the  best  care  of 
them.  Now,  Mr.  Jacobs,  do  you  believe  I  can 
keep  these  fowls  this  way  and  make  one  dollar 
clear  on  each,  the  breeds  to  be  Brahmas,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  ? 

The  land  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and 
hence  the  birds  must  be  confined  exclusively. 
No  doubt  they  will  receive  good  care,  but  they 
are  liable  to  be  made  too  fat,  roup  may  get  in 
the  flock  in  winter  and  lice  annoy  them  in 
summer.  It  is  not  difficult  to  clear  one  dollar 
per  hen,  (leaving  out  cost  of  labor)  but  all  de- 
pends on  the  man.  Good  care  means  some- 
thing more  than  food  and  water.  It  is  to  guard 
against  disease  and  to  keep  them  in  exercise 
and  laying  condition. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.— 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has 
placed  on  sale  at  all  of  its  principal  stations 
round  trip  tickets  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  at 
greatly  reduced  rates.  The  goingMimit  on  these 
tickets  is  thirty  days  and  the  returning  limit 
three  months,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to 
spend  the  winter  in  the  genial  climate  of  the 
Southwest.  The  route  is  via  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  with  only  one  change  of  cars,  and  that  is 
made  in  Union  Depot  at  St.  Louis,  -a  Pullman 
sleepers  all  the  way.  " 
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St.  Bernards  and  Poultry  Keeping. 

The  editor  took  a  flying  trip  to  pretty  Ger- 
mantown  near  Philadelphia,  with  the  object  of 
inspecting  some  of  the  poultry  and  canine  estab- 
lishments of  that  section.  Though  this  is  a 
poultry  paper,  yet  we  have  considered  it  not  out 
■of  place  to  bring  in  here  something  that  should 
be  encouraged  by  all  poultrymen— the  Mt.  St. 
Bernard  dog— for  it  alone  is  the  remedy  for  the 
night  prowler,  and  every  poultry  establishment 
that  is  supplied  with  this  noble  animal  will  be 

SGClll'G 

Every  schoolboy  has  read  the  story  of  Peter 
Pindar,  and  his  pictures  of  the  large  St.  Ber- 
nards, sent  out  by  the  kind  hearted  monks  of 
the  Hospice  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate  travelers  in  the  snow-drifts. 
This  grand  breed  of  dogs,  some  of  which  weigh 
as  much  as  175  and  200  pounds,  have  been  im- 
ported into  England  and  America,  and  individ- 
ual specimens,  the  special  prize  winners  of  the 
shows,  have  brought  very  high  prices. 

Though  intending  to  visit  quite  a  number  of 
the  poultry  establishments  we  became  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  grand  display  of  St.  Bernards  and 
Buff  Cochin  fowls,  of  the  Swiss  Mountain 
Kennels,  at  Gennantown,  that  the  train  caught 
us  before  we  could  visit  other  establishments, 
but  fortunately  we  can  go  again. 

In  poultry  nothing  but  Buff  Cochins  are  kept, 
and  for  uniformity,  size,  and  symmetry,  we 
doubt  if  they  can  be  excelled.  Being  pure  buff 
in  color,  and  every  member  of  the  nock  being 
alike,  one  might  safely  shut  his  eyes  and  take 
his  pick.  The  prospect  is  that  at  the  next  New 
York  show  somebody  will  have  to  bring  out  the 
choicest  to  be  had  in  order  to  beat  these. 
Nothing  but  Buffs  being  kept  on  the  place,  so 
far  as  poultry  is  concerned,  they  are  given 
special  attention. 

And  what  must  we  sav  of  the  grand  St.  Ber- 
nards, at  the  head  of  which  stands  "Archduke" 
two  years  old,  and  the  first  prize  winner  at  two 
shows.  His  sire  was  bv  Hermit  and  his  dam  by 
Otho,  both  champions,"  and  the  granddam  was 
Nun,  by  Monk  II,  the  best  dog  of  his  day,  the 
pedigree  tracing  on  to  Abbess,  and  Bosco  the 
the  sire  of  the  great  Bayard.  Archduke  excels 
in  his  magnificent  head,  which  he  inherited  from 
the  elegant  Otho.  The  dam  of  Archduke— 
Theo,  a  daughter  of  Otho— we  also  saw.  Her 
dam  was  Margery,  by  Champion  Bonward,  and 
her  dam  was  Bounce,  whose  sire,  Eiger,  was 
purchased  bv  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  at  the  Hos- 
pice of  St.  Bernard,  Switzerland.  The  largest 
three  monUis  puppy  we  ever  saw  was  by  Arch- 
duke, the  dam  being  Madam  Barry.  The  puppy 
could  not  be  bouaht  at  any  price,  and  if  he  lives 
until  next  year  he  will  sweep  all  before  him  at 
the  shows.  A  sister  of  the  same  litter  rivals 
him  very  closely. 

The  females  were  quite  large  in  number  and 
in  size.  All  the  dogs  have  a  large  orchard  to 
run  in,  and  are  healthy  and  strong,  having 
-plenty  of  exercise,  are  not  kept  fat,  and  the 
usual'diseases  of  mange  and  distember  never 
occur.  One  man  is  employed  to  do  nothing  else 
"but  care  for  them,  and  he  does  his  duty  well 
and  takes  a  pride  in  keeping  everything  in  such 
good  condition,  The  houses  are  as  clean  and 
free  from  odor  as  a  dwelling  house. 

The  magnificent  female,  Dart,  just  brought 
over  from  England,  thirty-one  inches  tall,  and 
symmetrical  also,  orange  tawny  in  color,  and  a 
■winner  of  two  prizes  in  England,  was  paraded 
before  us,  followed  by  Donna  Silver,  imported 
with  her,  and  both  of  them  sired  by  the  great 
English  winner,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  were 
-attractions  worthy  to  be  seen  by  all.  The  first 
was  expected  to  whelp  a  litter  of  pups  by  Lord 
Bute,  but  if  is  now  feared  such  will  not  happen. 
Donna  Silver  and  the  sensational  Baron  Cardiff, 
of  England,  are  closely  related.  Donna  is  noted 
ior  her  large  size  and  splendid  action.  In  fact, 
all  the  dogs  of  the  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels,  ex- 
celled in  that  respect.  Donna  was  a  winner  at 
the  Brighton  and  Brussels  shows  before  coming 
to  this  countrv. 

The  matron  is  Hecla,  the  mother  of  many  fine 
dogs,  of  beautiful  orange  tawny  color,  but  not 
quite  as  perfect  in  points  as  some  of  the  others. 
She  is  very  intelligent,  and  seems  to  understand 
anything  that  may  be  spoken  to  her.  Her 
daughter,  Betsey  Bobbet,  whose  sire  was  Nero, 
a  grand  dog  bred  from  imported  Apollo  (from 
the  Hospice),  was  a  better  one  than  her  mother, 
and  has  just  weaned  a  handsome  litter  by  Arch- 
duke. 

Lovaine.  also  a  daughter  of  Nero,  a  full 
brother  to  the  noted  Mt.  Nelan,  and  whose  sire 
Champion  Apolio  (who  was  also  sire  of  the  re- 
nowned Champion  Hector)  was  rather  smaller 
than  some  of  the  others, but  her  litter  of  puppies 
sired  bv  Marquis  of  Stafford,  whose  sire  was 
Champion  Save,  and  whose  grandsire  was  the 
celebrated  $5000  dog,  Plinlimmon  (bought  at 
that  sum  and  brought  to  America)  showed  that 
Lovaine's  excellence  as  a  producer  of  fine  stock 
could  not  be  excelled.  She  once  produced  eigh- 
teen puppies,  then  eight  and  now  has  seven 
beauties.  She  is  a  kind  and  excellent  mother, 
always  raising  her  pups. 

Madam  Barry  is  the  mother  of  the  three- 
month-old  pair  of  phenomenal  puppies,  and  a 
•daughter  of  hers,  of  a  former  litter,  sired  by 
Bonward,  as  iust  been  purchased  Dy  Mr.  F  A. 
Mortimer,  of  Pottsville,  which  he  pronounces  the 
■equal  of  any  for  her  age  in  this  country.  She^is 


very  dark  tawny  in  color,  and  is  extra  valuable 
as  a  dam.  Theo,  the  dam  of  Archduke,  is  a 
magnificent  animal,  with  a  beautiful  head  (from 
her  sire,  Otho)  and  is  highly  valued. 

We  may  also  mention,  by  way  of  addition, 
that  we  also  saw  some  pretty  Clumber  Spaniels, 
black  as  coal  tar,  and  highly  bred,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  Jersey  Waggles,  with  a  high  record, 
and  the  females  Clip  K.,  Toady  Obo,and  others, 
are  beauties.  Clip  P.,  the  old  matron  had  a 
pretty  litter  of  little  black  imps  that  were  the 
delight  of  spectators. 

Of  course,  with  such  grand  St.  Bernards,  and 
so  many  fine  puppies,  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  them,  and,  as  we  stated,  we  have  written 
this  account  of  the  St.  Bernards  because  we  be- 
lieve they  are  destined  to  be  the  companions 
and  safeguards  of  the  poultryman.  Being  from 
thirty  to  thirty-four  inches  high,  and  weighing 
from  160  to  200  pounds  (the  latter  exceptional), 
they  are  the  kind,  intelligent,  docile  creatures 
that  love  their  owners  and  terrorize  thieves. 
They  are  not  vicious,  for  that  is  not  their  nature, 
while  their  intelligence  is  almost  human. 

And  now  let  us  state  who  owns  the  Swiss 
Mountain  Kennels  at  Gemantown.  Who  goes 
in  among  those  great  massive  dogs  and  fondles 
them  like  pets?  Why  a  lady— Mrs.  F.  Smyth- 
she  alone  owning  them  and  managing  them, 
with  her  man  of  all  work,  James,  who,  as  we 
stated,  knows  his  business,  and  delights  to  re- 
mind his  employer  with,  "How  nice  your  dogs 
look  to-day,  Mrs.  Smyth."  Mrs.  Smyth  is  an 
expert  dog  fancier.  The  well-known  judge  of 
dogs.  Mr.  James  Watson  delights  in  spending  a 
portion  of  his  time  at  her  kennels,  and  he  claims 
that  Mrs.  Smyth  knows  all  about  a  St.  Bernard 
at  a  glance.  She  is  a  fine  lady,  was  very  kind 
and  courteous  to  us,  held  back  no  secrets  of 
management,  and  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
magnificent  kennels  of  grand  St.  Bernards. 
Should  any  of  our  readers  wish  a  treat,  and  see 
a  grand  sight,  they  should  visit  Mrs.  Smyth's  es- 
tablishment should  they  come  to  Philadelphia. 
She  will  make  everybody  welcome.  The  kennels 
are  on  East  Washington  Lane,  Walnut  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Kailroad, 
Gennantown.  She  delights  in  pointing  out  the 
characteristic  merits  of  the  dogs  and  in  enter- 
taining visitors.  Her  stock  is  also  advertised 
occasionally  in  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


The  Roup— More  Testimony. 

Mr.  Stanley  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  writes 
us  a  letter,  and  while  so  doing  he  takes  occasion 
to  give  some  of  his  experience  with  the  roup, 
and  after  repeated  experiments  he  tried  spongia. 
He  says :  • 

I  had  about  twenty  cases  of  roup  in  my  flock 
this  fall.  I  tried  turpentine,  glycerine  and  car- 
bolic acid,  in  proper  proportions,  without  effect- 
ing a  single  cure,  and  also  used  chloralum  and 
several  other  remedies  without  any  good  effect. 
I  commenced  spongia  about  a  week  ago,  and 
part  of  them  are  now  well,  and  there  is  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  rest  of  the  cases.  I 
feel  very  much  indebted  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  so  valuable  a  remedy. 

The  above  is  excellent  as  it  shows  a  compar- 
ison with  other  remedies,  such  as  turpentine, 
carbolic  acid,  bromo-chloraium,  glycerine,  etc., 
while  with  the  use  of  spongianoftondfc'nffof  the 
birds  is  necessary,  a  drop  of  the  tincture  (or 
twenty  pellets)  in  a  pint  of  the  drinking  water, 
for  sick  and  well,  being  all  that  is  necessary.  It 
is  cheap,  clean,  and  seems  to  be  effectual. 

SassaprasOil  for  Lice. 

Mr.  Thomas  Elliott,  of  Westernport,  Md.,  told 
our  readers  something  about  sassafras  oil  for 
lice,  and  he  found  ^himself  flooded  with  letters, 
hence  he  has  this  to  say  to  all  interested. 

Please  put  this  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  about 
the  oil  of  sassapras  for  lice  on  hens,  for  I  am 
getting  tired  of  answering  letters  about  the  oil. 
You  can  put  all  you  wish  in  the  hen  house,  and 
in  the  nest  boxes,  and  when  you  put  the  straw 
in  the  nest  put  as  much  of  the  oil  as  you  walka- 
bout half  a  teaspoonful,  for  each  box,  or  less  will 
do.  Put  a  little  straw  on  top  of  the  oil,  to  keep 
the  eggs  from  the  oil,  and  you  can  put  a  tea- 
sponful  on  the  hen,  some  on  thehead,orthe  back 
of  head,  under  the  wings  and  root  of  tail,  and 
around  the  vent.  You  can  put  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  it  will  not  take  much  on  the  hen  to 
drive  the  lice  away,  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted. 
Put  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  on  the  hen  a  little 
time  before  you  set  her.  It  is  no  use  to  waste 
the  oil,  for  the  lice  will  not  stay  where  the  oil  of 
sassafras  is.  You  can  get  a  glass  dropper,  like 
the  kind  used  to  drop  medicine  with,  or  a  small 
bottle  will  do. 

Mr.  Elliott,  advises  not  to  use  too  much,  as  the 
odor  is  ali  that  is  required.  If  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose as  he  states  it  is  a  eheap  and  harmless 
remedy.  We  would  aavise,  Ior  rubbing  on  the 
head,  to  mix  ten  drops  of  the  oil  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lard  or  sweet  oil. 


Spongia  and  Roup. 

Mr.  Wm.  Graverus,  New  Holstein,  Wis., 
has  given  spongia  a  trial,  and  his  testimony  re 
garding  it  is  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  our  read 
ers.  He  says: 

I  am  now  prepared  to  state  unconditionally 
that  spongia  did  it;  circumstances  as  more  fa- 
vorable weather,  and  my  own  rather  costly  ex- 
perience of  last  year. may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it ;  but  the  facts  are  that  from  July,  1889, 
Mien  the  roup  invaded  my  flocks,  until  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  when  by  dint  of  the  ••survival  of  the 
fittest"  health  was  again  in  a  measure  restored 
in  my  poultry  house.  My  chickens  have  yielded 
me  very  little  income,  and  less  pleasure ;  hand- 
ling and  dosing,  isolating  and  inmigating,  until 
I  was  almost  suffocated,  and  entirely  disgusted. 
One-third  of  my  entire  flock  succumbed.  Fact 
is  also  that  although  not  a  believer  in 
homoeopathic  remedies,  I  used  spongia  thia 
year  on  the  strength  of  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er's recommendation,  as  soon  as  the  dreadful 
disease  showed  itself,  about  the  middle  of 
August'  and  the  last  and  most  satisfactory  fact 
is  that  my  hecs  and  chickens  neuer  were  in  bet- 
ter health  than  they  are  now,  and  have  been 
since  the  beginning  of  September  only  a  single 
chicken  out  of  150,  having  died  of  the  disease, 
Certainly  single  examples  do  not  [prove  a  truse, 
but  if  the  experience  of  many  others,  which 
will  not  be  slow  to  come  in,  should  show  that  in 
spongia  we  have  a  simple  and  effective  remedy 
against  as  terrible  a  scourge  as  roup,  the  poul- 
try fraternity  may  well  congratulate  itself'only 
thank  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  above  letter  is  a  very  conservative  one 
and  gives  the  simple  facts.  We  do  not  care 
anything  about  giving  any  kind  of  medicine  the 
preference,  but  simply  wish  our  readers  to 
know  the  best.  If  spongia  cares  the  roup  then 
it  should  be  used.  It  can  be  had  of  Dr.  C.  T, 
Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  or  of  Boericke  &  Tafel 
1011  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  whose  advertise- 
ments are  elsewhere. 


Weights  of  Indian  Games. 

Mr.  E.  Bassett,  Milan, Ohio.who  wrote  us  in  re. 
gard  to  the  weight  of  Indian  Games,  sends  uk 
another  letter  in  which  he  shows  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Indian  Games  increase  in  weight 
He  says : 

I  sent  you  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  weight 
of  one  brood  of  ten  chicks,  of  the  Cornish  In- 
dian Game,  and  promised  to  send  another  in 
regard  to  their  weight  at  four  months  of  age. 
On  the  evening  of  the  15th,'.I  went  to  my  neigh- 
bor's, A.  J.  Mowry,  and  helped  him  weigh  the 
brood,  on  Merchants  Fairbanks  scales,  and  en- 
closed send  the  weights  in  full.  There  is  no 
chance  to  dodge  in  this  case.  Now  where  is 
Canada  or  Hammonton?  Here  are  the  weights: 
Cockerels       3  Months  Old.  4  Months. 

3  ft.  12  oz.  5ft.8oz 
3  "  11  "  5  "  5K" 

3  "  10  ',  5  "  1  " 

3  "  *2  "  5  "  3  " 

Pullets  3  "  "6  "  3  "  15  "' 

2  "  14  "  3  "  14  " 

m  2  "  12  "  4  "  2  " 

2  "  12  "  4  "  0  " 

2  "  12  "  4  "  2  " 

2  "  12  "  4  "  1  " 

The  increased  weight,  as  shown  by  the  above, 
is  remarkable,  and  such  is  the  claim  for  Indian 
Games  that  come  in  from  all  quarters.  We  have 
no  doubt  they  will  prove  hardy,  and  become  the 
American  bird  for  market.  So  far  those  who 
have  tried  them  speak  highly  of  them  as  com 
bining  good  qualities  in  many  ways. 

They  Won't  go  on  the  Roost. 

Mr.  Hill,  a  Pennsylvania  poultry-man,  has  a 
difficulty  to  meet  that  is  quite  common,  and 
here  is  what  he  says  in  regard  to  the  matter: 

I  have  some  young  chickens,  about  four 
months  old  and  I  can't  get  them  to  roost  on  the 
perches  with  the  old  ones.  There  is  lots  of  room, 
and  the  perches  are  low  and  free  from  lice. 
Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  if  there  is 
any  way  of  making  them  use  the  roosts  at  night 
as  they  roost  in  the  nests  and  make  me  a  great 
deal  of  work  changing  the  nests  so  often. 

The  roosting  is  a  matter  of  education,  for  the 
chicks  have  been  accustomed  to  a  certain  resort 
and  prefer  it.  The  proper  plan  is  to  put  the 
chickens  in  some  other  place  for  awhile,  where 
there  are  no  nests,  and  make  very  low  roosts. 
They  will  learn  to  get  on  the  roosts  when  theli 
old  beds  are  broken  up. 

'Philosophy  of  Judging1'  may  be  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  SI. 00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  'ihe  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  foi 
|1.25. 
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Bone  Beats  Meat. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Dana,  Milford,  Mass.,  is  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  fresh  bones  to  make  hens  lay.  He  be- 
lieves meat  is  excellent,  but  that  it  is  not  only 
expensive  compared  with  bones,  but  also  con- 
tains less  egg  food.  Mr.  Dana  says: 

I  noticed  in  your  journal  for  October,  on  the 
editorial  page  you  say,  among  other  things :  "If 
there  is  anything  known  that  will  start  hens  to 
laying  it  is  cooked  lean  meat."  Now,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, I  have  had  quite  an  experience  with  poultry 
extending  over  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have 
found  one  thing  that  will  beat  cooked  lean  meat 
and  that  is  cut  raw  bone— meat  and  gristle. 
Taking  the  bones  just  as  they  may  be  had  from 
any  butcher  or  market,for  from  one-half  to  one 
cent  a  pound,  preferably  before  the  shreds  of 
meat,  gristle  and  marrow  that  the  butcher- 
leaves  upon  them.  If,  now,  those  bones,  meat, 
gristle  and  all  are  cut  fine  enough,  so  the  hens 
can  eat  it,  which  they  will  do  with  avidity,  you 
have  the  most  efficient  and  inexpensive  food  I 
can  find  among  the  many  tried,  cooked  lean 
meat  included,  for  the  purpose  you  name.  Until 
very  recently,  no  practical  means  has  been 
found  for  cutting  green  bone  to  the  proper  fine- 
nest  for  hens  to  eat.  The  most  practical  ma- 
chinist we  have  in  this  town,  F.  W.  Mann,  has 
succeeded,  after  being  pushed  by  a  few  of  the 
practical  poultrymen  here,  in  perfecting  a 
machine  that  will  do  the  work— with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  elbow  grease— just  when  it  is 
wanted.  A  little  practical  experience  is  worth 
a  world  of  theoretical  advice.  Try  it. 

"We  admit  the  force  of  Mr.  Dana's  claims.  We 
have  not  hesitated  in  stating  that  fresh  bones, 
cut  fine,  were  superior  to  anything,  as  they 
combine  the  phosphate  of  lime  with  nitrogen- 
ous matter.  We  can  also  testify  to  the  merits  of 
the  bone  cutter  mentioned,  as  we,  too,  have  one 
in  practical  use,  and  it  does  the  works,  a  fresh 
green  bone  being  cut  into  threads  and  pieces. 


How  to  Fight  Lice. 

Mr.  M.  I.  Nisbet,  Norcross,  Ga.,  sends  us  a  few 
hints  on  the  best  mode  of  ridding  hens  of  lice, 
and  also  gives  a  remedy  for  cholera.  He  says: 
"In  treating  fowls  for  lice  I  find  that  a  flat  var- 
nish or  paint  brush  is  better  than  the  "gun," 
and  just  now  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  "slug 
shot  as  a  substitute  for  insect  powder— which 
is  very  uncertain  as  to  qualiry.  I  find  that  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  pests  is  between  the  wings 
and  above  the  tail.  I  always  begin  about  the 
face  and  head,  as  mites  seem  to  do  their  worst 
work  there,  and  no  doubt  much  of  the  sore  eyes 
comes  from  fowls  scratching  at  the  mites.Cholera 
I  have  found  to  yield  to  a  strong  solution  of 
camphor  in  turpentine,  a  little  soda  or  ammo- 
nia, and  two  parts  of  any  kind  of  grease  to  one 
of  the  above.  A  dessert  spoonfull  is  a  dose,  and 
that  is  easiest  administered  with  a  drop  tube.  I 
give  one  dose  when  I  shut  them  up.  and  the 
next  day  another,  by  way  of  precaution,  and 
they  go  back  to  the  nock  generally  and  fight. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  lice,  and  the  safest 
method  is  to  examine  the  whole  bocfy\  So  far 
as  the  cholera  remedy  is  concerned  it  is  wise  to 
test  them  all  until  some  "sure"  cure  is  discov- 
ered. 


Convulsions  of  Fowls. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Souther,  Ferguson,  Mo.,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  gave  as  a  reason  for 
fowls  having  fits  that  they  were  too  fat.  Mr.  S. 

says: 

Your  opinion  is  probably  correct,  so  far  as 
old  fowls  are  concerned,  but  I  have  a  cockerel 
of  this  year's  hatch  that  is  troubled  in  the  same 
way.  He  looks  well,  but  occasionally  runs  fran- 
tically, and  into  anything.  He  is  fed  the  same 
as  the  other  birds. 

We  can  safely  claim  that  all  birds  are  subject 
to  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  that  a 
young  bird  nearly  matured  can  be  in  that  con- 
dition and  also  fat.  The  remedy  is  to  remove 
the  bird  from  the  fiock  and  allow  a  grain  of 
bromide  of  potash  in  a  pill  of  bread,  three  times 
a  week. 


Lice  Again. 

A  subscriber,  who  signs  "F.  A.  S.,"  (no  name) 
writes  us  to  know  what  to  do  about  lice.  He 
should  have  given  his  full  address.  He  says: 

My  fowls  are  becoming  lousy.  What  is  good 
to  do  for  them,  and  the  pen  and  yard  ?  I  want 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  for  I  know 
they  prevent  the  hens  from  laying.  1  keep  my 
pen  clean,  and  a  great  deal  more  so  than  some 
Uiat  don't  clean  them  as  often. 


Take  strong  soapsuds.  To  a  tub  of  soapsuds 
add  half  a  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Satur- 
ate everything— house,  roof,  walls,  roosts,  floor, 
and  ground,  first  cleaning  out  the  nests.  Close 
the  house  and  burn  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  it. 
Grease  the  heads  of  the  hens,  close  to  the  skin, 
and  dust  fresh  insect  powder  well  into  the 
feathers.  See  "Poultry  Keeper  Special,"  which 
has  nearly  two  pages  on  lice. 


A  Special  Oil  for  Incubat  rs. 

Testing  oil  for  incubators  is  not  out  of  place, 
so  we  give  a  letter  from  the  Tide- Water  Oil 
Company,  38  N.  Delaware  avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa.  They  write. 

We  send  you  a  case  of  our  "Chester  A,"  150 
Water  White  Headlight  Oil,  with  a  view  to 
your  having  it  tested  as  to  its  burning  qualities, 
and  especially  with  reference  to  its  use  In  incu- 
bating machines. 

AVe  can  state  that  we  received  it  and  distri- 
buted it  among  our  Hammonton  brooder  mana- 
gers, who  report  very  favorably  of  it.  The  oil 
is  safe,  gives  off  both  heat  and  a  bright  light, 
and  with  us  was  very  satisfactory. 


Questions— A  Thousand  Fowls. 

A  subscriber  in  Chicago  sends  us  some  ques- 
tions to  answer,  which  we  present  below  in  or- 
der that  others  may  read  them  and  the  replies. 
He  says : 

1.  Do  chickens  pay  w  hen  keeping  about  1000 
old  fowls,  on  five  acres  of  ground  ? 

2.  What  profit  can  you  expect  in  one  year, 
when  you  keep  500  Leghorns  and  Hamburgs 
and  500  Brahmas,  Langshans  and  Wyandottes? 

1.  Yes,  they  should  pay  if  you  know  how  to 
make  them  do  it,  but  our  subscriber  should 
read  "Poultry  for  Profit,"  one  of  our  books,  and 
seethe  advantages  and  disadvantages.  We  do 
not  believe  a  beginner  should  attempt  so  large 
a  number. 

2.  It  is  estimated  that  $1.00  per  hen  should  be 
the  profit,  but  some  fall  below  that  figure. 
Thene  is  no  necessity  in  using  so  many  breeds. 


Silver  Wyandottes. 


Ttie  Male—  Head  silvery  white ;  horn-colored 
beak;  bay  eyes;  red  face;  rose  comb;  red  ear- 
lobes ;  silvery- white  neck,  (stripe  down  hackle 
feathers) ;  silvery-white  back,  saddle  same  as 
hackle;  breast  feathers  black,  with  white 
centres;  body  feathers  black  frosted  with 
white ;  wing  primaries  black,  outer  web  edged 
with  white ;  wing  secondaries  black,  with  outer 
half  of  lower  web  white;  upper  web  of  covers 
black,  with  lower  web  white,  a  narrow  black 
stripe  being  along  the  edge.  The  wing  bows  are 
white,  a  double  bar  being  across  the  wing. 
Tail  black  and  legs  vellow. 

Tlie  Female—  Silver-grey  head ;  rose  comb : 
horn-colored  beak;  yellow  legs;  silver  hackle, 
with  black  stripe ;  back  black  with  white  cen- 
tres; breast  feathers  white-laced  with  black; 
wing  primaries  black,  lower  edge  white;  sec- 
ondaries black,  with  lower  half  white. 


Ventilation. 


Ventilation  is  most  important,  and  the  poul- 
try house  should  be  high,  especially  if  there  are 
many  fowls,  for  by  having  it  lofty  a  current  of 
air  can  pass  through  it  far  above  the  level  of  the 
fowls,  and  purify  the  atmosphere  without  caus- 
ing a  draught  near  them.  They  very  much  dislike 
a  draught,and  will  alter  their  positions  to  avoid 
it,  and  if  unable  to  do  so  will  seek  another  roost- 
ing-place.  Ventilation  may  be  obtained  by  leav- 
ing out  some  bricks  in  the  wall  or  making  holes 
in  the  boarding ;  and  when  there  is  a  shed  at  the 
side  of  the  fowl-house,  by  boring  a  few  holes 
near  the  top  of  the  wall  next  lo  the  shed ;  all 
ventilators  should  be  considerably  above  the 
perches,  in  order  to  avoid  a  draught  near  to  the 
fowls; and  should  be  entirely  closed  at  night  in 
severe  weather.  The  best  method  of  ventilation 
for  a  fowl-house  of  sufficient  size  and  height,  is 
by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  roof,  covered  with  a  lantern  of  laths  or  nar- 
row boards,  placed  one  over  the  other  in  a  slant- 
ing position,  with  a  small  space  between  them 
like  Venetian  blinds. 


Oil  of  Penntrotal— J.  G.  Quirrin,  Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y— I  did  read  in  some  paper  that  oil 
of  Pennvroyal  was  good  for  head  lice.  I  had 
some  chickens  last  spring,  that  were  about  four 
weeks  old,  that  had  head  lice.  I  put  about  one 
drop  of  that  oil  on,  and  the  next  morning  quite 
a  number  of  them  were  dead. 


$j  00  TO  $  |  jO  00*'™  THi 

Savings  and  Loan  Association 

of  MINNEAPOLIS, 

Will  earn  nearly  Three  Times  as  much  as  in  UKt 
ordinary  Savings  Bank.  High  Rates  for  money. 
First  Mortgage  Loans  only,  and  rigid  State  in- 
spection, insures  SAFETY  and  Profitableness, 
Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  30  days'  notice.  Circular  free 

H.  F.  NEWHALL,  Manager  Eastern  Office, 
533  Drezel  Building,  PHILADELPHIA) 


B 


ONE,  per  100  ft>s.,S2.50:  beef,  S2.75;  desiccated  fish, 
S2.75,   JNO.  I.  MERCER,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 


Rocks,  Langshans  and  Pekin  Ducks  for  Sale. 
>  C.  &  A.  MILLS,  Mt.  Palatine,  111. 


100 


Pure  Bred  Chicks  for  sale.  By  J.O.  BART- 
LETT,  Lancaster, Wis.   Write  for  wants. 


s 


C.  B.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Al  stock  at  bed  rock 
.  prices.        W.  W.  COOK.  Perry,  Obio. 


Golden  Wyandottes.  From  SI  to  S2  apiece.  All 
 young  birds.  AUG. D.ARNOLD,  Dillsburg.  Pa. 

BEST  B.B  R.  Games  for  sale  (Pit  or  Show  birds). 
 Jerome  Payne.  South  Oil  City,  Pa. 

rite  to  Dickey  &  Mixter,  Milan,  O. ,  for  their  Illus. 
Cat,  (sent  free)  of  pure  bred  poultry  and  dogs. 


w 


NORTH  RIDGE  ~-U-ltry  Ya?f';ia11  leading breeds 


.  Whitniore  &  Haines,  Geneva,  O. 


B 


arred  &  W.P.  Rocks.  S.  Wyandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.   40-pp.  cat.   W.C.  HART,  Walden.N.  Y. 


R.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent.  Conn. .breeds  the 
best  W .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W .  P .  Rocks. 


I 


NDIAN  GAMES  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  The  very 
best.  Bred  by  Irving  Crocker,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


CHOICE  P.  R'ks.  R.C  B.  Leg..  Blk  Minorcasfor 
sale  cheap.  -  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robertson,  Fairdale,  Pa. 


lure  Bronze  Gobblers  S3  each.  Wyandottes  eggs 
Si  per  13.        Mrs.H.C.  Bogert,  Cartersville.  Va. 


F 


or  Sale.— Setting  eggs  from  P.  Duck  fl  per  11  eggs. 
Mrs.  C.  Norman,  Indian  Springs,  Lake  Co.,  Fia. 


Pea  Comb  B.F.R  Cock'l,  SI  to  S3.  Eggs  in  season, 
52  per  13.  1L  E.  SHULER,  Troy,  O. 


F 


OR  SALE.— White  L.(S.C  )Coek'ls(KnappBros. 
str.)8mo.  old.    A. F.Sanford, Rutherford, N.J. 


B 


P. Rocks  Exclusively.— 200  birds  for  sale.  Prices 
.  reasonable.    H.  I.  Matteson,  Sherburne, N.Y. 


B 


ARGAINS.— Pr's.tr's,  Gol  and  S.  Wys.,  W  &  B. 
R'ks, S.C.B. Legs.  D.W. Craig,  N. Branch, Mich. 


DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa.— Breeder  of  Lt. 
Brahmas,  W.and  S. Wyandottes,  B.P.Rocksand 
Mottled  Anconas.   Choice  stock  for  sale. 

FOR  SALE.— New  Monarch   Incubator:  largest 
size;  been  used  two  hatches;  best  of  order. 
P.O.Boxl67.  H.  P.  D.,  Fairhaven, Mass.  « 


F 


INE  Laving  Prize-winning  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks, W. Leghorn s.Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHaLFANT,  Brooklyn  Village,  Ohio. 


LIGHT  BRflHIMS 

for  circular.  J.  A, 


Fine  breeding  and  exhibi- 
tion birds  for  sale.  Send 
ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


OC  I  1  POINTS  S.Ham.,S.O.W.Leg.,L  Bram, 
00  I"  A  W.  &B.P.  B'ts.-.W.  H.Turk., P.  D'ks,$l 
to  S2  each.  H.  C.  HUNT,  San  Jose,  111. 


FOR  SALE  —Prize-winning  White  and  Partridge 
Cochin  and  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels.  Price 
?2each.  J.F.STARR,  JK., 27 Market  St.,  Camden, N.J. 


HA.W»  TTLES,  Eayneyille.  Kansas.  — 
.  Choice  B.  IS.  K.  Games,  S.  Wyandottes 
and  B.  Ply  month  Rocks  for  sale. 


HEADQUARTERS , 

All  wanting  eggs  another  season  from  the  Grand- 
est Imported  Indian  Games  in  America 

should  send  their  orders  at  once,  thereby  getting  eggs 
ween  wanted.  Last  season  I  was  obliged,  on  account 
of  the  great  rush,  to  refuse  over  S2000  in  orders  for  this 
variety.    Eggs  Sfi.00  per  sitting. 

P.  A.WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  T. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


rnn  CM  C  FINE  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
Hill  OfiLL.  Plymouth  Rock.  Wyandotte, 
Red  Cap  and  Minorcas.    low  Express 

rates.     Circulars  free. 

JOE  GRAVES,  Agent  American  Express, 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  ^?Ah6neaHyIbound1w1& 
complete  index,  for  SI  25  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2.3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 

valuable  books.   

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  ParkesDurg,  Fa 
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4®"Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
~ces  two  papers  for  less  than  the  prise 
of  one. 


American  Agriculturist  

' '       Bee  Journal,  Chicago . . . 

"       Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

American  Stock-Keeper  

Babyland  

Breeders1  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

•City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Farmer's  Review  

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  .Maryland  

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Vineyard  —   

Fanciers'  Gazette,  (Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham, N.Y.. 

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

' '  Popular  Monthly. . . 

' '  Sunday  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder  ..   

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Crame  Fanciers'  Journal   

Harper's  Bazaar  

"Weekly   

' '  Monthly  

"      Young  People  (renewals).. 

"      Young  People  (new  subs. ). 

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  ,  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)    

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

III.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs.)... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium) . . 

Mothers  Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"        World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press    

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  in  California  

Poultry  World  

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry'  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum  

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper,  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald    

Western  Poultry  Breeder  
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EGGS 

for  13. 


R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
■  S.  C.B. Leghorns,  S.  C.W.  Leghorns.  ?1.00 
W.  H.  H.  Bradbury,  Hammonton,  N.  J 


Q8FETV  HFQT  latest.  Best,  Cheapest. 
OHT  U  I  I  Iir.3  I  .  Effectually  prevents  egg-eating 
and  egg-breaking.  Saves  chickens.  Doubles  profits. 
Circular  free.   FRED  GRUNDY,  Morriscnville,  111. 

T!te  old  offer  renewed.— Six  pure  bred  Plv. 
Kocks,  S.C.for  *6  (male not  related).  Satisfaction 
guar.  Pea  Comb  Ply.  Rock  eggs  in  spring.  Vernon 
Pou Itry  Yards,  Jno.  M cFarland,  Propr. ,  Vallonia,  Pa. 


■:■  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS.  -:- 

Eggs  $1.50  per  setting;  £8.00  per  100  after  February. 
Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  Hammonton,  N.J. 


HEAD  OF  THE  HEAP. 

My  Indian  Games  lead.   Beautiful  cut  free. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  If.  Y. 

PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND. 

I  take  the  pick  of  a  1000  lot.  A  large  shipment  of  In- 
dian Games  now  on  the  briny  deep.  Circular  free. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


I  AM  HERE! 

And  a  large  shipment  of  grand,  large  finely  marked 
-Cornleh  Indian  Games  coming  from  old  England. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  X. 


WF.  B.  Spanish,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  B.  B.  R. 
•  Games,  3.  S.  Hamburgs  and  R.C.B.  Leghorns. 
-Stock  for  sale  and  eggs  in  season.   Come  and  see  me. 
Clark  Beham,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


F 


OR  SALE.— Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  in 
season.      S.R.  MILLER, Chambersburg,  Pa. 


H.Bowlby,  Washington.  Warren  Co.,  N.J. —Intl. 
■  Games,  Red  Caps,  Miuorcas,  Wyans.  Cheap. 


w 


HITE  MINORCAS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 


LACK  MINORCAS  (Essick  strain),  B.  Ply- 
mouth Bocks.  CHAS.  EBER,  Erie,  Pa. 


Plymouth  Cockerels  for  sale  (Essie  and  Gil- 
man  strains).  L. R. Keuderdine. Newtown, Pa. 


TTIOR  SALE. —Second-hand  Perfect  Hatcher  Incu- 
X;  bator.  loos  egg  size,  and  6  Fressy  Brooders,  all  in 
good  order.        P.  POWELL,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa. 


QK  FINE  R.C.  W.LEGHORN  cockerels  from  prize 
winning  stock  for  sale  at  $1  each,  by  Homes  J. 
BROWN,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.Y.  Send  stamp. 


rSDIAN  «AMES,  Bnff  Leghorns,  Red  Caps, 
Minorcas,  P.  Bocks, P.  Ducks.  Eggs  now  booked  at 
?2  to  ?5fU3.  LEWIS  C.BEATTY,  Washington,  N  J. 


FRESH  BONE  AND  M E  IT  ground  in  the 
raw  state  right  from  the  butcher's  block  for 
Poultry  and  Dogs.  Best  animal  food  yet  produced 
for  laying  hens;  also  grinds  beef  scraps,  bone,  oyster 
shells,  etc.    Send  for  circular  ..•ith  price. 

C.  A.  BABTIiETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


2,000  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

My  fowls  have  won  over  800  first  and  second  premiums 
at  8  State  shows.  Send  3  one-cent  stamps  for  illus- 
trated catalogue  Chas.Gammerdiuger,  Columbus,  O 


A  SPLENDID  DUCK  FARM 

Nicely  located  and  fully  equipped  with  every  con- 
venience for  successful  duck  raising,  in  Connecticut, 
to  lease  on  reasonable  terms.    Apply  to 

F.  C.  B.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  BUYING 

The  best  and  cheapest  of  W.  II.  TOS>D,  Ver- 
million, Ohio,  who  has  had  over  20  years  experi- 
ence as  a  breeder,  judge  and  exhibitor,  and  is  now 
making  a  specialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Wy- 
andottes,  B.  Turkeys  and  Toulouse  Geese,  but  can  fur- 
nish any  of  the  leading  varieties  and  eggs.  Also 
Scotch  Terrier  dogs  and  Ferrets.   Pric;  lists  free. 


ONE  HUNDRED  R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  FOWLS 
and  chicks  (Knapp  strain)  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Also  Reg.  Clioshires;  youug  boars  for  service, 
sows  in  farrow,  fall  pigs. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 


Ovor  lOOO  IZigh-Class 

LAM)  AND  WAT .  K  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  "Live  and  let  live  prices"  for  quality  of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  10c.  stamp 
for  m.  eat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J. L.CAMPB fXL,  West  Elizabeth.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  §5.00  part  pay  for  an  Incubator.  26 


EUREKA 


INDIAN  GAMES, 


From  John  Frayn, 
breeder  of  England' s 
best. 
D.  WILSOJf, 

Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WAITED! 

50, 000  people  to  see  my  cut  of  Imported  Indian 
Games.    Made  from  a  photograph.   It's  free. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


-:- 1  PHOTOGRAPH  -:- 

Mv  Cornish  Indian  Games  that  all  may  see  a  true 
cut  of  my  stock. 

P.  A  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


<tC  Of!  BuysTIIE  GENUINE,  Pure,  CP  flfl 
4>D.UU  Unadulterated,  a  whole  $U  UU 
setting  of  Imported  Indian  Game  Eggs. 

cc  nn  P.A.Webster,         <te  nn 

iO.UU.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.   $0. UU. 


Ringhanipton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11, 1890. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  sold  to  James 
Forsyth.  Proprietor  of  the  R  i verside  Poultry  Farm. 
Owego,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  my  entire  stock  of 
thoroughbred  poultry  and  good  will.  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  S.  and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  including  all  my 
prize  winners,  and  I  recommend  to  all  who  may  be 
in  want  of  specimens  of  above  varieties  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Forsyth  in  reference  to  the  same,  and  con- 
sider this  stock  second  to  none  in  America  to-day, 
and  as  I  know  him  to  be  a  conscientious 
breeder  and  most  anxious  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
purchasers. 

(Signed)  W.  N.Croffnt. 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  SHOW. 

ZThe  New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association 
(Limited),  will  hold  its  Second  Annual  Exhibition  in 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  Feb'y 
4th  to  10th.  1891.  Competition  open  to  the  world.  It 
is  an  incorporated  association  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Send  name  and  address  for 
premium  list  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  of  America, 
which  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  complete,  about  Dec. 
30th.  1890.  Full  particulars  and  information  from 
T.  Farrar  Backham,  Secretary  and  Superin- 
tendent, East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Green  Hill  Poul.Yds,Cynthiana,Ky.(form'ly  Mt. 
Carmel,  Ky.)  Notice  change.  J.R.  Wallingford. 

THE 

EMPIRE  INCUBATOR- 

AND  BROODERS. 

Is  warranted  to  hatch  90  per  cent.when  operated  as 
directed,  or  price  of  machine  refunded.  A  written 
guarantee  will  be  given  with  the  sale  of  each  Incuba- 
tor. This  Incubator  was  invented  by  a  man  of  sev- 
eral  years  experience  in  poultry  raising,  and  the  man- 
agement of  different  makes  of  incubators,  it  is  con- 
structed of  the  very  best  materials  of  their  several 
kinds,  and  the  work  executed  by  the  very  best  of 
workmen.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Please  enclose  2-cent  postage  stamp. 

EMPIRE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Hamburg,       -       -        New  York. 


-INCUBATORS  AT  BARGAINS !  = 

1  Excelsior,  100  egg  size. 
1        "  200  egg  size. 

1  International,  200  egg  size. 
1  Monitor,  30O  egg  size. 

1  Monarch,  300  egg  size. 
1  Perfect,  320  egg  size. 

1      "  728  egg  size. 

1  Andrews,  80H  egg  size. 

1  Perfect,  1008  egg  size. 

"  2016  egg  size. 

1  Excelsior  Indoor  Brootler.IOO  chieta  size. 

2  Prairie  State  '•  "  "  " 
2  International  Outdoor  "  " 
Lot  Pressy's       "  "        "  " 

New  and  Second-hand  Incubators,  Brooders,  Bone 
Mills,  etc.,  on  sale  at  all  times.  Agents  for  standard 
makes  of  Incubators,  Brooaeis,  etc,  and  Dealer  in 
thoroughbred  fowls  and  eggs,  poultry  supplies  and 
everything  for  the  poultry  yard,  feed  and  remedies. 

H.  E.  DEMOREST,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Plants  located  and  erected  by  contract,  or 

superintended. 


W ames  Frayno's 

CORNISH  IND.  GAMES 

A  lot  of  grand  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  are  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  ten  grand  yards 
—all  imported.  Most  of  our  females  are  yearling  hens 
used  in  Mr.  Frayne's  yards  last  season.  You  can't  get 
any  better  blood  anywhere.  We  ask  SI  cash  with  each 
order,  balance  when  eggs  are  wanted.  The  Demand 
will  be  great;  order  before  the  rush. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  need  no  '  boom."  We  will 
take  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  eggs  at  $10  per  13, 
from  three  as  fine  yards  as  England  would  sell. 

AUG.  I>.  ARNOLD,  [Box7S.]  DiUsburg,  Pa. 


TIDE-WATER  OIL  COMPANY, 

38  N.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philapelpata, 
Refiners  and  Manufacturers  of  all  I£ no  wn 
Petroleum  Products, 

Offer  their '  'Chester  A"brand  of  high  fire-test  burning 
oil  as  specially  adapted  for  use  in  incubators,  by 

reason  of  its  safety,  freedom  from  odor  and  excellent 
burning  qualities.  Does  not  crust  the  wick.  Recom- 
mended by  insurance  companies.  Burns  in  any  kind 
cf  lamp  or  oil  stove.  The  best  illuminating  oil  in  the 
market.  Cheap,  economical  and  effectual.  Send 
for  price. 


ut  Jyour  hay  and  straw  %  inch  for  one 
cow.  Cut  your  clover  hay  on  down  to 
inch  for  all  your;poultry,  on  the  Improved 
N  ecessity  Clover  Cutter.    Sold  on  a  guar- 
antee.   Circular  and  testimonials. 

T  A.  FOUST,  Dawson,  Pa. 


PRIZE  WINNERS! 

New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Indiana- 
polis, Utica  and  Syracuse. 

PLY.  ROCKS  AND  S.  C.B.  LEGHORNS. 

Large  stock  of  Exhibition  and  Breeding  Birds  at 
reasonable  prices.   Catalogue  free 

W .  «T.  Bennett, 

Box  10.         Waterville,  Oneida  Co., N.Y. 


THE  FANCIERS*  REVIEW,  Chatham,  N.Y . 
16  pages;  35  cents  a  year;  3  specimen  numbers 
10  cents.    Circulation  6,000  copies  per  month. 

Special  Offer:— Any  one  sending  50  cents  will  re- 
ceive "The  Review"  to  Jan.  1,  1892,  and  a  125-page 
book  on  Poultry  Culture,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 
Send  for  samples  of  poultry  printing. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE 

SXXXSFXXIESIFUD  DOGS 

$10  EACH. 

These  are  puppies  (male  and  female)  of  good  breed- 
ing, from  three  to  ten  months  old;  will  make  ex- 
cellent pets,  watch  dogs,  as  well  as  sheep  and  cattle 
drivers.  Send  for  one  and  you  will  be  pleased. 
Address 

SEMINOLE  KENNELS, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 
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Dec 


£pj^|g|J  a  specialty  26  years 


PATENTS 


J.  BENNETT, 
Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.  Circular  free. 

Thomas  P.  Simpson, -Washington, 
D.C.  No  Atfys  fee  until  Patent 
obt'ned.  Write  for  Invent's  Guide 

TTiEgtand  Stock  for  Sale.— B.  and  W.P.Rks., 
rj  <?.  W.  and  L.Wyans,  S.C  B.  Leghorns  and  Blk 
Mlnorcas.  C.  L. MARTIN  CO.,  Freeport,  111 

D J.PERRY,  EarlviUe,  111,  —Breeder  of  Shorthorn 
•  Cattle:  Calves  $50. 00.   Chester  White  Pigs  §10. 
Eelch  &  Conger  B.  P.  Rocks,  six  for  $5.  Send  for  Cir. 

Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Ducks,  Wire-haired 
Terriers  and  Shep.  Dogs.  Eggs.    China  Grove 
Poul.  Y'ds,  Port  Allen,  West  B.  Rouge,  La. ,  F. F . Fell. 

rno  em  c    diamond  burners  for 

rUn    ORLt.     Brooders.    Price  30c.  by  mail. 
A.  II.  JAMES,      -     -     Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


I  IPUT  DDAUIMAO  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUrll  DnAnltlflo.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator.aiiss  H.M.Williams.Hammontou,  N  .J 


AG.  NFXSON,  Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
•  try,  Game  &  Eggs.  333  Washington  St., 46  &  48 
BloomfleldSt,  New W.  Washington  Market, N.Y. City 


BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BARBED  PLY. 
ROCKS  andldtGJHT  BBAHnAS  a  special- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 


JAMES  L.  SHIELDS.  Washington,  N.  J., 
will  offer  fowls  of  all  leading  varieties  for  sale. 
Prices  moderate.    Write  wants. 


BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  in  season.   Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
MAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


"  J.  HANTZ,  breeds  Barred  Ply  month  Rocfea 

«  exclusively.  Good  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Clr. 
J.J.Hantz,1361  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


s 


PONGIA,  THE  GREAT  ROITP  CURE. 

Freshinade.   25  and  50  cents.   Packages  by  mail. 

DR.  0.  T.  WIANT,  Jlarion,  O. 


E.WILDEY,  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.    Breeder  of 
_  •  L.  Brams.,  Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  B.  Mins., 
B.  Turkeys.  Write  for  wants.   Trios  ?3.00  and  $5.00. 


c 


nSDW  DDR  LIMA  CI  Special  inducements 
UHnlV  DnHnlTIHO!  lor  30  days  to  reduce 
stock.  THOS.PERRINE,  Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio. 


Fawfllj'e  lalr-thraadiag  neadlea.  7«k4%bM 

blind  can  thr*ad  Ibem.    Finest  Bilvaf  Bpaing  sta...   

Sample  pap,r«  by  mail.  Inc.,  5  for 'Jot..  j5for5nc.  Sioney  easily,. 
Bt*W  sailing  turn,  OHAS.  £.  MARSHALL,  Lockpan,  N.  Y.  4 

QtJUIIT  POULTRY    FARM,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.— B.  P.  Rocks,  for  breeding  purposes.  A 
large  and  fine  stock  for  fall  and  winter  sales  Cir- 
cular and  prices  on  application.    C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 

THKONLYSUCCK^SFUL  METHOD  OF 
RAISING  CHICKS.   For  full  information 
address,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply, 

GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 

DO  NT  M 17  III  FOR  POULTRY.  Crushed 
DUPIl,  IfitHL  Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Y'ork,  Pa, 

TTIOR  ALL  VARIETIES   OF  POULTRY, 

X)  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Shetland 
Ponies,  Maltese  Cats,  Dogs.  Garden  Seeds  and  Flow- 
ers, address  COL.  J.  LEFFEL, Springfield,  O. 

AH.  ANDERS,  Kulpsville,  Montgomery  Co  , 
•  P».,  Breeds  the  best  W.  Dork.,  W&B. Legs,  W. 
Min.  and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 

f1  H  HI  CO  Eots  01  extra  young  stock  for  sale  low  if 
UHlliLo-  taken  at  once.    Send  stamp. 

IDE  ROSSITER,  GIRARD,  Pa. 

WC.  RERKEY  &  CO,,  Salem,  Indiana.— 
•  Breeders  of  "REDCAPS."  Fowls  for  sale. 
Eggs  in  season.   Write  for  prices. 

HEARING  RESTORED  by  one  who  was  deaf 
for  30  years.  Send  stamp  for  full  particulars 
with  proof.  Address  JNO.  GARMORE,  Cincinnati,  O. 


rnn  Fine  early  chicks.  W.,  Barred  &  Peacomb  P. 
OUU  Rocks,  S.  and  W.Wyans.,  Toulouse  Geese  and 
Bronze  Turkeys.  From  SI  up.  Satisfaction  guar- 
~.R.  FiT 


anteed.  Ref.  given. 


Fisher,  McConnell,  111. 


Q(1A  FINE  CHICKS  FOR  SALE.— From  prize 
OUU  winning  Buff  and  W.  Cochins,  B.  Minoreas, 
W.W.  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  S4  to  S7  per  trio.  Satisfac- 
tion guar'd.  Jas .  A.Tucker  &  Co.,  Concord,  Mich. 


THE 


TURKEY, DUCK&GOQSEFARM 

The  Champion  Land  and  Water  Fowls  of 
America.   Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

D.  A.  STONER,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 


For  Sale  .— loo  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan 
fowls  and  chicks  at  SI  and  S2  each.  These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
H.  A.  RRADSHAW,  ELIZA VILLE,  IND. 


f»  p  Certain  Cure  C  Q  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
u.u.For  Cholera.  O.O. For  Lice.  v.r.ForOnlcks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


LIGHT  and  DARK  RRAHMAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  111.,  1889.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  45  Market  St;,  Chicago,  111. 


E.  R.  GIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Pomona  strain  of  S.C.  W.  Leghorns;  originated 
&  bred  by  I.  C.B.  Sands  &  Son.Pottsville,  Pa.,  also 
breeder  of  Autocrat  and  Duke  of  York  strain  of  L. 
Bran  mas.   Eggs  S2  per  13.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 


The  Queen  of  Incnbators.— 200  eggs,  825.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D. 
Monlton,  Taunton,  Mass. 

The  Fanciers'  Review. 

Box  H,  Chatham,  N.  Y.  16  pages,  only  35c  a  year. 
Circulation,  SOOO;  Send  10c.  for  3  numbers,  or  1  free. 


WORCESTER  POULTRY  FARM.  F.  G. 
Bean,  Prop'r.Fairview  Village,  Montg.Co.,  Pa., 
breeds  the  best  Langshans,  W.  &  B.  Minoreas,  Wt. 
B.  S.  &  Gol.Wyan.,  L.Bra.  &  Wt.  Game.G. Sebright 
Bantams.  Eggs  $2  per  15,  S3  per  30,  except  G.  W.  S2fll  3 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  S?ee»eS^ 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  125  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

^liHGSHM^iHOhciiS 

CPPC     Send  stamp  for 
ELulld.  Catalogue. 
-    -  PottsTille,  Pa 


ANCONAS  iloc  per  30 
F.  A.  MORTIMER,  • 


W.  HOOPER  A  CO.,  21  S.  Gay  St.,  Ral- 
o  timore,  Md.— Prairie  State  Incubators  and 


T 

Brooders.  Send  for  Circular.  Egg  testers,  25c;  jioultry 
markers,  25c.  Imp.Egg  F  >o<!,5'ic&$1.00  Wright's 
Practical  Poultry  Keeper  $2,  Pigeon  Keeper  $1.50, 
Fulton's  Illus. Pigeon  Book $8.  Bone,  shell,  scrap,  etc. 


WHINGER'S  PRIZE  WINNERS,  great 

Rock  Island  Show,  Nov.  30.  1888. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
W.  P.  Rocks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  95  birds  out  of  103. 
Scored 90  to 0SV  300  Choice  Breeding  Cockel  els.  Pairs, 
Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  to  win.  Mated  lor  best  re- 
sults. 20  years  a  breeder  of  Fancy  Fowls.   Cir.  free. 

F.  M.  MUNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 


FOR  W  I 

\  IT E  MINOR! 

">  A  C  WRiTE 

i  f  ^1 

1 1.  1 1 'k»*; M'!\v-.l:l ' 

i/no  --TO- 

Bur  The 

JESSE  ROS.EF 

v-T;.S  -.  F_o  wus- 

Best, 

 r  ERIE.  PA 

_          E  C  0  5. 

Light  Brahmas  &  Ply.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  85.00 
Per  IS,  SIO  Per  39.  EGGS  FROM  SECON  S>- 
CLASS  YARDS.  SI. OO  Per  Tl  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P.  Rocks.  BIRDS  for  sale. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 

CHAS.  m.  GRiFFfNGSSON, 

Shelter  Island,  SnfTolk  Connty,  New  York. 


mCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimney,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market,"  $10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  00.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  $16.00. 

Catalogue  Free. 

"W=  33.  TaFLS-A-T, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,       -        -      New  Jersey. 


CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

000  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.  Free  Catalogue. 


C.  A.  s 

LOCKPORT, 


g  CO., 

New  York. 


KNAPP  BBOS. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 

STILL  STAND  AT  THE  HEAD! 

The  leading  prize-winning  strains  of  these  noble 
varieties.  More  First  Sweepstake  and  Special 
Prizes  have  been  awarded  our  strain  than  all  other 
strains  combined  sinee  1883  at  the  principal  shows. 
Highest  honors  at  New  York,  Roston.  Phila- 
delphia, Indianapolis,  Syracuse,  EIniira, 
Utica,  Cortland,  etc. 

Choice  Rreefliner  and  Exhibition  birds  from 
the  largest  and  finest  stock  we  ever  owned. 
Nearly  every  prize  at  our  State  Fair.  Annual 
Catalogue  free.  Highest  prize  record  ever  won 
by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address 


KNAPP  BROS 


NIAGARA  RIVER  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light  Brabmas,  Buff  Cochins, 
White,  Golden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor- 
eas, Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Bocks. 
Eggs  S2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  ills,  catalogue* 
CHAS.  H.  AKEELEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  I  JSC  (ISA - 
TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe .  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Rankin, Sontfa  Easton,  Mass. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture, 


ii 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture- 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty- 
years  by  the  author,  JAfilES  RANKIN,  SOUTH 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keepeii,  one  year, 
for  79  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  5* 
cents  each.  , 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Fa 


PRATRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
26  First  Prizes  at  Leading 
Shows.  Endorsed  uy  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hammon- 
ton Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hammon- 
ton. Send  for  new  catalogue. 
Points  on  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
dress 12  W.  1st  St.,I.os  An- 
geles, Cal.,  where  we  have 
started  another  factory. 


BOX  501,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


NOXALL  INCUBATOR, 


//  you  want  the  Best  be  sure  and  get  the  Noxall. 

GEO.  W.  MURPHY  &  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers. 

The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCURATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nina 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to  day.  I 

Eor  circulars  address  §L 
A.  I.  Williams,  12 
Race  St. ,  Bristol,  Conn 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper, 


WILLAUD  KNAPP'S 
-tBLACK  MINORCASt- 

Won  every  1st  and  special  prize  at  the  Great  New 
York  Show.  The  10  male  birds  that  won  special 
prize,  as  being  best  ten  in  the  class,  Head  my 
Breeding  Yards.  Eggs, $3  per  15;  $5  per  30.  I  have 
won  more  first  and  special  prizes  at  eight  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  shows  than  all  my  competitors  combined. 
New  Circular  Free 

ADDRESS 

WILLARD  KNAPP,  F*£*?8?y. 
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EiirillEXJ  FXi-iTMOUTH  ROCKS! 

SO  Pairs  Breeding  and  Exhibition  Birds  for  sale.  75  liarse  and  Vigorous  Cockerels. 

My  birds  have  free  range,  are  large  and  flue,  bred  from  carefully  selected  stock.  Frices— Single  birds,  ?3  to 
Slu;  Pairs,?o  to  $.2;  Trios,  $7  to  $15. 

pUflDDCn  bnUf  CM  ("Large  per  cent,  clover)  specially  prepared  for  poultry  food.  Ready  for  shipment 
UnUrrEU  nUWSE.ll.  Nov.loth.   Order  early  as  I  have  only  a  few  tons  of  it.   S2.50  per  cwt 

C.  II,  L.VTHA3I,  Lancaster.  Mass. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect,  g^|||§|§|§gSeif-reeulating, 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


"LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  AV.  Wyans. , 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S-  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "I,eo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  Jfew  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Oold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  K  .  Y. 


TO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  MEN. .-IS 


ou  can 
buy  five 

acres  of  good  land  for  $150.  Payable  monthly.  A 
suitable  tract  is  laid  out,  in  five-acre  farms,  in  the 
great  Fruit  and  Poultry  Centre,  fine  climate,  soft 
water,  best  of  markets.  Send  for  Circular. 

£.  3.  BYBKES,  Uammonton,  If.  J. 


To  Introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  town  run 
Dished  reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  tc 
ahow  it.  Borden  Music  Box  Co..  Box  2126,  N.  Y.  City. 


POULTRY 


By  mail  on  receipt  of  25c.  Send  for  catalogue 
of  Poultry  specialties.  Caponizing  tools  of 
every  description,  with  instructions,  cow  milk- 
ing tubes,  teat  dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars, 
poultry  killing1  knives,  roop  syringes,  anti- 
feather  pullers,  gapes  exterminators,  egg 
testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  etc. 
H.Wigrnore,  107  S.  8th  St. ,  Phila. ,  Pa. 


TO  REDUCE  STOCK! 

PENS  OF  EIGHT  BIBBS,  EACH  $15. 
Legs,  Cangshaiu,  P.Rks,  Pit  Games,  Dorkings, 
W.C.W.& B.S.Polish,  Cochs^,  Wyans.,  Malays. 
Single  birds,  $1  and  $2.  Also  ExhibiV n  Games,  etc . 
THOS.  W.  LUDLOW,  Vonkers.  N.  Y. 


Breeds  America's  Leading  Prize  Winners. 

3EPlya3a.o-a2.t3a.  IlocliS, 

(Barred  and  White.) 

"Wyandottes, 

(Silver,  White  and  Golden.) 

4000  chicks  to  select  from,  all  bred  from  the  very 
best. 

IOO  Pairs  Show  Birds  that  will  Win. 

Cockerels,  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  that 
will  produce  winners.    Prices  low  before  win* 

ter.  Fowls  by  the  100,  and  eggs  for  incubators  at 
special  rates.     Catalogue  of  America's  Greatest 
Poultry  Farm  free. 
Registered  Holstein-Freisian  Cattle  of  the 

most  fashionable  families,  for  sale  low. 

A.  C, 

Lock  Box  4 .  ]  LA  NCASTER,  MASS . 


OOOD  NEWS 
19  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of* 
fered.  Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees, and  secure  a  beauti~- 
fnl  Go]  d  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Aandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  addres3 
„  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Vssey  St. ,  New  York. 


CaA^r  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra "Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses- 
§1. 50  perlOO  square 
feet.  withCoating. 
Caps  and  jVails. 
Sample  and  cireir 
lar  free. 


A.  F.  SWAN, 

33  Dey  St., H".  Y- 


'S  BONE  CUTTER 

— FOR— 

Poultry  IPood, 

PAT.  AUG.  20,  1889. 
WE  WARRANT 

This  machine  to  cut  dry  or  green  bones, 
meat,  gristle  and  all,  by  hand  power, 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED. 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
F.W  MANN,Mtr.,Milford,3Iass. 
Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 

A  handsome  Illustrated  Boot,  written  by  M.  K.  BOYER,  who 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  great  Broiler  Town  of  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.    Price  25  ot».  each,  three  copies  for  60  eta. 
C.  C.  I>ePUY\  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


GRIND 


YOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Itleal, 

 Oyster  Shells, 

Graham  Flonr  &  Cornvinthe 

CqHANDMILL(Epfe9 


Wf  w  IOO  per  cent,  more  made 
try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
EED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 


•Dt  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHSTE WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz,M'f'g.,Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES, 

Gol.Wyans,  and  S.S.  Bantams.  Stock  for  sale,  or  can 
have  them  sent  from  England  at  low  figures.  We  are 
Imp.&  Breeders.  KINTER  &  CO.,Dillsburg,  Pa. 


I3  OU       'X*  XI       T^E  33  3XT I 

This  Cutter  saves  one-half  the  cost  in  feed. 
PRICE,  $3.00. 

Cuts  eight  times  to  one  revolution.  Send  for  valu- 
able testimonials  and  article  on  its  use.  Mention 
Poultry  Keeper. 

P,  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  X. 


THE  BUCKEYE  IN. 
CFBATOR  was  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio  ■ 
Centennial  188S,  and  1st 
premium  for  best  &50.00 
machine  at  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show,  1890.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1890.  Address 


Frank  Sanmenig. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  BARE  CHANCE. 

TO  DTUT  The  largest,  finest  and  most  com-- 
IU  ntll  I  .  plete  Poultry  House  in  America. 
Cost  $10,000.  With  hot  water  heat,  vats  for  storage. 
Incubators,  gaslight,  etc.,  etc.  Built  on  hot  house- 
plan,  glass  front,  southern  exposure.  Within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Chicago.  Will  rent  to  a  responsible 
party  only,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  poultry 
business.   For  further  full  particulars  address 

H,  B,  PEABODY 


Clilcaso, 


J 

R,  60  Ashland  Block, 
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inquiries. 


W.  P.  W.,  Lenox.  Mass.— 1.  What  is  the  cause 
of  scales  on  the  legs  of  fowls,  and  what  is  the 
best  remedy  to  remove  them?  2.  What  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  set  hens? 

1.  It  is  th  !  work  of  a  parasite.  Anoint  once  a 
week  with  melted  lard.  2.  About  March  or 
April. 

D.  L.  G.,  Factorvville,  Pa.— Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  food  to  feed  when  the 
hens  are  moulting? 

Give  a  variety,  but  allow  meat  twice  a  week, 
and  a  teaspoon  of  linseed  meal  in  the  grain 
daily. 

W.  C,  O'Brien,  Wash.— Would  it  be  advisable 
to  plant  an  acre  o;  sunflower  for  poultry  feed. 
If  so  where  can  I  get  I  he  seed? 

It  will  pay  if  the  flock  is  large.  This  seed  can 
be  procured  of  any  seedsman. 

J.  D.  L.,  Wilson,  Kan.— I  have  a  light  Brahma 
hen  and  cock  three  years  old.  The  hen  has 
gone  blind  in  one  eye  ami  the  cock  nearly  so  in 
both  eves.  He  spreads  his  legs  and  waddles 
like  a  duck,  carriesjhis  head  erect,  and  his  hind 
parts  drag  the  ground. 

It  is  best  to  dsstroy  them  as  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  attempt  to  cure  them,  and  especially 
the  male. 

B.  A.  M.,  Noank,  Ct.— How  can  I  distinguish 
the  sex  of  guineas? 

The  male  is  more  masculine  in  appearance,  is 
more  carunculated,  has  a  thicker  neck,  and  a 
finer  voice,  the  female  giving  off  the  loud  notes 
designated  as  "Joe  Clark,  "Joe  Clark." 

F.  B.  B.,  Freeport,  111.— Do  fowls  moult  in  the 
fall,  or  is  it  due  to  lice  that  my  fowls  are  moult- 
ing now? 

| |Hens  moult  usually  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber, but  some  moult  at  different  periods  of  the 
year. 

W.  H.  W.,  Denver,  Col.— Will  you  please  tell 
me  if  malt  from  the  brewery  is  good  for  poultry 
young  pullets  and  hens? 

It  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  food  if  not  fed 
too  liberally. 

Mrs.  A.  P,  S.,  Delavan,  Wis— 1.  Should  a 
Hamburg  cock  have  a  black  tip  on  every  feather 
and  hens  too?  2.  Is  a  Peacomb  barred  Plymouth 
Bock  marked  thejsame  in  every  way  except  comb 
and  wattles  as  a  Single-comb  Plymouth  Bock? 
3.  How  many  chickens  can  I  keep  in  a  house  8x 
12  in  the  winter  having  no  run?  4.1s  lard  good 
to  put  on  the  legs  of  fowls  that  have  scabby 
legs? 

1.  Yes.  2.  lres.  3.  About  ten.  4.  Yes. 

W.  W.  Bansomville,  N.  Y.— Are  ducks  liable 
to  cholera,  roup  or  gapes? 
No. 


0.  L.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Please  inform  me  if  the 
White  Dorking  is  admitted  to  the  standard, and 
where  can  I  obtain  some  fowls  of  that  breed? 

It  is ;  address  A.  H.  Anders,  Kulpsville,  Pa. 

2 

F.  McK.,  Germantown,  Tenn.— 1.  WTould  you 
give  food  regularly  in  the  morning  to  moulting 
liens?  2.  Ought  pullets  to  be  fed  oftener  than 
moulting  hens.  3  How  much  linseed  meal  to 
grain  should  be  allowed.  4.  What  is  the  address 
of  the  "Fancier's  Gazette." 

1.  Yes.  2.  No.  3.  About  a  teaspoonful  to  each 
hen.  4.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Subscriber.,  Suisan  City,  California.— My 
iowls  are  dying  with  swelled  head  and  eyes,  and 
matter  running  out  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils. 

You  should  have  given  your  name  and  address, 
so  as  to  have  a  reply  by  mail.  The  disease  is 
probably  roup,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  treat  it, 
but  try  the  spongia  remedy. 

C.VT.  S,  Minersville,  Pa.,— Let  me  know  a 
remedy  for  leg  weakness  in  chickens. 

You  should  give  full  particulars.  The  diffi- 
culty is  probably  too  rapid  growth,  which  is  not 
fatal  with  them. 

W.  B.  J..  Tecumseh,  Mich.— Where  can  I  get 
the  ten  cent  standards  of  each  breed. 
RThere  are  none.J  Only  onejstandard,  of  all  the 
breeds,  is  issued,  the  price  being  one  dollar,  and 
for  sale  by  us. 

W.  G.,  Omaha,  Neb.— Is  there  a  book  published 
on  eaponizing. 

Yes;  address  W.  H.  Wigmore,  107  South 
Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


L.  P.,  Benton,  111.— 1.  In  a  new  poultry  house 
I  have  windows  in  a  slanting  roof,  and  water 
runs  in  where  they  are  puttied.  2.  Should  duck 
eggs  under  hens  be  moistened. 

1.  Appiy  white  lead  over  the  leaky  places,  or 
white  paint.  2.  It  is  not  necessary. 


A.  P.,  Augusta,  Kan.— 1.  What  is  wrong  with 
fowls  when  they  stand  with  heads  thrown 
back  on  shoulders,  and  legs  weak.  2.  Will 
fowls  when  affected  with  lice  show  a  difference 
in  droppings.  3.  What  is  wrong  with  chicks 
when  their  droppings  are  yellowish  and  green. 

A  reply  to  all  of  the  above  is  that  there  is  a 
probability  that  your  fowls  have  the  large  lice 
on  the  skin  of  the  head  and  necks.  Apply  warm 
lard  oil.  Clean  up  the  premises. 


H.  C.  W  ,  Warrenton,  Mo.— I  got  the  October 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  to-day,  and 
found  the  article  on  page  106,  about  saving 
clover,  which  I  saw  in  another  paper  before.  Is 
there  no  mistake  in  the  wording  when  it  reads 
thus:  "Then  pack  your  barrel  down  with  the 
second  crop  clover  7i ay,"  etc.  Besides  the  edi- 
torial at  the  end  of  the  article  seems  to  point  that 
way,  that  the  green  clover  is  meant,  and  not 
made  into  hay  first,  as  there  is  plenty 
of  clover  in  large  stacks  preserved  that 
way,  put  up  green,  and  which  keeps  well,  such 
as  clover  ensilage. 

It  refers  to  green  clover. 


A.  P.  E.,  Molers,  W.  Va.— 1.  Please  name  a 
breeder  of  Dominique  Leghorns.  2.  Is  a  Brown 
Leghorn  with  a  thick  comb,  and  only  four  dis- 
tinct points,  standard  ?  3.  Is  the  Black  Java  a 
good  table  fowl  ?  4.  How  many  square  feet  to 
each  fowl  should  be  allowed  ? 

1.  We  do  not  know  of  one.  2.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
qualification but  would  be  severely  cut.  3.  Yes. 
4.  The  rule  is  to  allow  a  house  10x10  feet  for  ten 
hens,  which  gives  each  hen  ten  square  feet.  In 
the  winter  a  greater  number  of  fowls  may  be 
together.  The  space  applies  to  the  square  feet 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  only.  The  yard  should 
be  ten  times  as  large  as  the  house. 


B.  M.,  Pasadena,  Calif. — How  can  I  remove 
eggs  from  egg-bound  hens,  White  Leghorns  ?  I 
feed  probably  too  much. 

It  is  best  not  to  attempt  it,  as  the  result  is  sel- 
dom satisfactory.  The  cause  is  that  your  hens 
are  very  fat. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  T.,  Chimney  Point,  Vt— 1.  What 
breed  of  hens  are  best  for  eggs  only  ?  2.  Where 
can  one  learn  to  make  capons,  and  get  the  in- 
struments ? 

1.  Probably  the  Leghorns.  2.  Address  Wm. 
H.  Wigmore,  107  South  Eighth  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


B.  V.  O.,  Pasadena,  Cal.— 1.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  if  all  hens  of  the  same  breed  should  lay 
the  same  colored  eggs  ?  2.  Should  Brown  Leg- 
horns legs  be  yellow  ? 

1.  It  is  seldom  that  any  breed  lays  eggs  uni- 
form in  color.  2.  Yes. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

( Conducted  by  3fiss  Helen  M.  Williams.  Ham- 
monton,  Neio  Jersey.) 


Behold  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  breth- 
ren to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  really  re- 
freshing to  see  the  kindly  manner  in  which 
Mr.  E.  P.  Anshutz,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Novem- 
ber number  reminds  Dr.  Orcntt  that  he  is  "la 
mentably  ignorant."  We  agree  with  Dr.  Or. 
cott  in  many  things  but  must  say  to  our  friend 
who  advises  the  use  of  Labaraugue's  solution 
that  we  tried  that  remedy  with  very  poor  re- 
sults. Aconite  is  undoubtedly  a  good  remedy 
but  will  not  help  in  all  cases.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  is  such  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  pronounce 
any  remedy  worthless.  Many  breeders  are  uot 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  until  it  be- 
comes offensive.At  this  stage  remedies  are  tried 
which  are  only  valuable  in  the  first  stages  sim- 
ply running  at  the  nose.  When  a  bird  breathes 
hoarsely  and  has  no  discharge  from  nose  or  eye, 
we  do  not  consider  it  roup  but  bronchitis  and 
treat]accordingly.  For  instance  wejhad  a  very 
fine  Brahma  rooster  but  four  months  old  that 
took  a  severe  cold  upon  the  chest  from  running 


'n  the  wet.  We  placed  him  by  a  warm  fire  and 
gave  two  drops  of  Ayer*s  Cherry  Pectoral 
in  a  few  hours  the  bird  was  entirely  relieved! 
Of  course  such  medicine  is  too  expensive  to  ad- 
minister to  a  large  flock  but  we  simply  site  this 
to  show  that  different  remedies  must  be  resorted 
to  at  different  stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  roup  in  a  severe  form  will  never  be 
found  in  poultry  yards  where  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  the  flock.  If  half  the  zeal  were 
expended  upon  the  flock  that  is  noticeable,  after 
the. roup  is  well  established,  the  trouble  would 
never  exist.  It  is  a  serious  as  well  as  dangerous 
matter  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  throat  of  roupy 
fowls  and  is  something  we  should  never  resort 
to,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  serious  cases 
of  diphtheria  have  resulted  from  it.  If  spongia 
will  perform  a  cure  and  can  be  given  in  the 
drinking  water  we  should  certainly  try  it.  In 
our  experience, people  who  have  the  least  know- 
ledge upon  a  subject  are  those  who  condemn 
anything  the  quickest.  Let  everybody  who  has 
used  spongia  report  results  in  a  friendly  manner, 
we  don't  care  what  it  is  made  of.  If  it  cures  roup, 
let  those  who  need  it  use  it  by  all  means. 


We  do  not  wonder  that  the  novice  in  poultry 
raising  is  so  confused .  When  taking  up  a  poul- 
try paper  as  to  know  who  is  right,  Mr.  Jones 
says  if  you  put  "moisture- in  a  brooder  your 
chicks  will  never  have  bowel  trouble."  Mr. 
Smith  says  if  you  put  moisture  they  will.  Now 
"who  shall  decide  when  chicken  men  disagree?" 
We  answer  use  common  sense  and  find  out  for 
yourself.  We  have  always  used  a  simple  lamp 
bottom  heat  brooder  and  have  rarely  seen  a  case 
of  bowel  trouble.  When  it  appears  we  know  it 
is  from  lack  of  heat,  and  food  a  little  too  moist. 
Various  foods  are  sometimes  tried  but  we  prefer 
the  old  way  of  baked  hoe  cake  while  they  are 
young  and  tender,  plenty  of  warmth  at  night 
is  always  essential.  Fresh  drinking  water 
slightly  warmed  in  extreme  cold  weather  is  also 
necessary.  We  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  fail  so  utterly  as  some 
people  do.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  large 
business  w  ith  a  small  capital  and  no  experience. 
It  means  failure  every  time. 


The  moisture  question  in  incubators  is  still 
being  agitated,  again,  we  say,  find  out  for  your- 
self. At  present  we  are  operating  our  Prairie 
State  Incubators  in  a  cellar  using  no  moisture 
until  eggs  begin  to  pip,  and  we  are  getting 
eighty-five  per  cent  right  along  of  marvelouslv 
strong  chickens  which  do  not  drop  out  at  all, 
although  they  have  bottom  heat.  We  never  gave 
so  little  ventilation,  so  you.  Brother  Hock, and  I 
don't  agree  upon  ventilation. 


It  is  useless  to  name  any  time  when  a  chick 
may  be  expected  to  have  bowel  trouble,  it  is 
caused  by  carelessness  of  the  attendant.  We 
have  marketed  hundreds  of  chicks  at  ten  weeks 
which  were  never  troubled  with  it.  They 
simply  bounced  along  from  the  incubator  to  the 
market,  but  it  means  hard  work,  constant  ap- 
plication and  common  sense.  If  we  could  only 
show  thirty-five  chickens  from  eight  hundred 
hatched,  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
would  be  notified  of  a  first  class  funeral,  and 
Oakwood  Poultry  Yards  would  sink  out  of 
sight. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Indexes.— We  now  have  on  hand  indexes  to 
volumes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Very  complete  and 
useful,  10  cents  each. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  they 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  them  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  they  wilt  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one;  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  he  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  but 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mall, 
post-paid,  for  S2.90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  but  when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  by 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  ?2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventy-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  White  Leghorns 
(Stoddard),  Favorite  Album  to  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads. Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  Fisher's 
Grain  Tables,  Farmer's  Magazine  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders  (Jacobs)  Management  of  Young 
Chicks  (Jacobs) 
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A  Long  Island  Duck  Farm. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  who  recently  went 
■<m  a  visit  to  some  of  the  large  duck-raising  es- 
tablishments, gives  our  readers  an  account  of 
■iher  visit  to  one  of  them.  She  saw  ducks  by  the 
thousands.  As  she  is  well  known  as  the  lady 
in  charge  of  Our  Ladies  Department,  her  letter 
will  be  interesting.  She  says: 
"  On  one  of  those  charming  days 
■in  August,  when  a  tinge  of  autumn 
makes  the  atmosphere  so  bracing, 
and  gives  all  nature  a  peculiar 
charm,  we  took  the  train  in  Brook- 
lyn, at  the  Long  Island  depot,  for 
Speonk.  After  a  run  of  three  hours, 
-we  reached  our  designation.  Upon 
alighting  from  the  train  we  were 
welcomed  by  our  genial  host,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Wilcox,  and  at  once  were 
.driven  to  his  farm  where  there 
•were,  -'Ducks  to  the  right 'of  us, 
•ducks  to  the  left  of  us,"  all  ages 
and  sizes.  We  were  particularly 
fortunate  in  beng  permitted  to  visit 
-fiis  farm  at  this  season,  as  the  incu- 
bators were  still  in  operation,  and 
ducks  were  being  prepared  for 
market,  so  we  could  see  the  whole 
process.  Our  first  steps  led  us  to 
the  incubator  cellar  and  office,  a 
-commodious  two  story  building, 
with  every  convenience  for  conduct- 
ing the  business.  The  last  hatch 
of  the  season  was  about  coming 
out,  and  remarkably  fine  looking 
•ducklings  they  were,  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  glass 
-doors,  waiting  to  be  removed  to 
the  brooder  house,  to  which  place 
we  now  proceed.  We  were  much 
pleased  to  see  so  simple  an  ar- 
rangement for  brooding  the  duck- 
lines.  Top  heat  pipes,  supplied 
with  hot  water  from  a  green  house 
heater,  were  encased  in  a  long  box, 
the  cover  of  which  was  hinged, 
-and  could  be  raised  at  pleasure 
from  the  aisle  at  the  back,  thus 
enabling  the  attendant  to  see  if  the 
ducklings  were  all  right,  and  to 
■clean  very  easily.  The  plan  of  the 
brooding  house  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  so  generally  used 
in  Hammonton .  The  pens  are 
much'  wider,  and  the  glass  runs 
•outside  of  the  main  building  are 
a  great  improvement  upon  ours. 
We  find  much  glass  to  be  undesir- 
able Tin  'the  house,  it  making  the 
Tiouse  cold  after  sunset,  and  uncom- 
fortably warm  in  the  late  season, 
'but  if  a  building  be  constructed 
in  the  manner  above  described,  too* 
much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  it. 
Foot  boards  are  used  to  separate 
the  pens,  no  high  wire  partitions 
"being  necessary.  In  the  out  door  yards, 
beyond  the  glass  runs,  were  ducks  of  all  ages, 
the  various  flocks  being  divided  by  movable 
"lath  fences,  two  feet  high.  We  saw  the  ad- 
vantage in  having  fences  so  arranged,  for  it 
was  graduation  day  for  a  flock  of  ducks  six 
weeks  old,  they  being  driven  from  the  brooder 
'house  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  farm,|in  a  very 
•short  time  by  removing  a  section  of  the  fence, 
which  was  replaced  at  once,  and  the  younger 
stock  moved  along  to  await  their  time.  We  fol- 
lowed the  procession,  and  such  a  sight  as 
greeted  the  eye  will  never  be  forgotten.  Ducks 
"by  the  thousands,  resting  upon  the  shady  slopes 
or  sailing  upon  the  water  of  the  creek.  We 
-shall  not  repeat  the  adjectives  there  indulged 
in.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  describe  the 
£>eauty  of  the  scene.  Moving  snow  banks,  with 


here  and  there  a  gleam  of  bright  yellow  of 
beak  and  leg.  The  timid  creatures  made 
for  the  water  as  we  approached  and 
sailed  far  out  of  reach.  They  soon  re- 
turned, however,  for  it  was  feeding  time. 
Then  the  din  commenced.  Only  those 
who  have  raised  ducks  in  large  flocks  can  imag- 
ine the  racket.  The  lemales  were  the  noisiest, 
as  is  usual,  while  the  males  came  in  with  a 
feeble  "me  too."  The  amount  of  feed  consumed 


which  are  used  in f the  winter  season.  Their 
system  of  feeding  young  ducks  is  such  that  they 
can  be  made  to  weigh  from  five  to  six  pounds 
(each)  in  ten  weeks.  Mr.  Wilcox,  has  demon- 
strated the  far  better  plan  of  penning  up  mar- 
ket stock,  and  feeding  liberally  to  attain  such 
rapid  growth,  in  preference  to  making  them  for- 
age for  a  living,  and  takine  four  months  time  to 
attain  the  desired  weight.  Killing  is  in  order  four 
days  of  each  week,  beginning  with  Monday, and 
frequently  as  many  as  250  ducks  are 
killed  in  one  day,  netting  the  pro- 
prietor alhandsome  sum.  One  could 
spend  a  week    most  profitably  in 
watching  the  general  methods  of 
conducting  this  mammoth  farm,  but 
our  time  was"  limited  and  Ave  were 
compelled  to  crowd  much  informa- 
tion into  a  short  space.    We  paid 
a  flying  visit  to  Sandacre  Farm,  at 
Quogue,  of|which  weshall  write  some 
future  time.   Sorry  indeed  we  were 
to  turn  our  faces  homeward  so  soon, 
but  business  engagements  claimed 
our  attention  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  we  Jbade  farewell  to 
the  |Long  Island  Duck  Farm,  and 
its  genial  host  and  hostess  feeling 
deeply  indebted  to  them  for  their 
kind  attention  during  our  stay. 

Hunger's  Prize  Cockerel. 

We  secured  an  illustration!  of  the 
Chicago  prize  cockerel,  drawn  by 
Sewell,  and  owned  by  F.M.  Munger, 
De  Kalb,  Illinois.  It  is  a  grand  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Mr.  plunger  made 
nearly  a  clean  sweep  on  some  of  his 
varieties  at  Chicago,  and  has  won  at 
nearly  all  of  the  leading  fairs  of  the 
West.  He  is  one  of  the  old  reliable 
breeders,  his  PlymouthJRocks,  Leg- 
horns, Minorcas,  Bronze  Turkeys, 
and  other  varieties  being  fully  up  to 
all  the  requirements  to  be  attained 
by  any  breeder. 

A  Crow  from  a  New  State. 

H.  A.  Ferguson,  Puyallup,  Wash.: 
I  live  away  back  here  in  a  place  they 
call|Puget  Sound.  Well. I  think  it  is 
the  finest  place  in  theworld  for  a  man 
to  live  in.  I  am  a  greenhorn  in  the 
poultry  business[but  I  have'nt  had 
any  trouble  with  my  chickens,  and  I 
am  running  now  for  two  years  and 
started  without  a  chicken  paper  of 
any  kind.  I,  by  chance,  picked  up 
the  Poultry  Keeper  last  winter, 
and  would'nt  do  without  it  for  three 
times  its  price.  If  some  of  voursub- 

SWEEPSTAKrs,»-Priie Cockerel at  the Chicaeo Show, Nov. t^oli\e^^^tll^^H^i 
„    .      .         . _        „,  -    , .  , ,  "  .       ...        more  elbow  grease  thev  would  have 

Bred  and  owned  byF.  M.  Munger,  DeKalb,  111.   [Drawn  from  life,     better  success.  Now,  I  will  tell  you 

whatldo.  I  keep  the 'house  thor- 
bread,  oughlv  'clean,  scatter  plenty  of  lime  in  and 
green  corn  (cut  in  1J4  inch  lengths),  ground  around  ithe    house,  keep    plenty   of  "dust 
meat,  middlings,  and  bran.  We  next  passed  on  for  them  to  roll  in,  and  am  sure  to  have  no 


by  Sewell.] 
was  enormous,  consisting  of  soaked 


to  the  winter  quarters  for  the  laying  ducks,  and 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  are  kept  for 
breeding  purposes.  They  are  divided  into 
flocks  of  forty,  and  confined  in  yards  200  feet 
wide  by  fifty  feet  wide.  Lath  fences  extend  into 
the  water,so  that  the  flocks  can  swim  without  be- 
coming mixed  up.  The  breeding  house  is  a 
large,  substantial  building,  placed  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  with  brick  walls  and  cemented  floors,  is 
rat-proof,  and  exceedingly  comfortable  in  win- 
ter. 

The  upper  stories  contain  various  kinds  of 
grain,  which  are  delivered  to  the  cook  room  by 
means  of  shafts,  and  a  large  steam  generator  is 
used  for  cooking  vegetables,  and  various  foods. 


cracks  in  the  house.  I  keep  plenty  of  oyster 
shells  all  the  time.  I  feed  the  best  wheat  and 
corn  I  can  get  in  the  market,  and  fresh  fish 
every  other  day, all  they  can  eat,  and  we  get  so 
many  eggs  that  sometimes  I  think  that  roosters 
and  all  lay  eggs.  A  man  that  will  say  chickens 
don't  pay  out  here  don't  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  Well,  boys,  what  do  you  think  of 
seven'dollars  a  dozen  for  young  chickens  and 
from  thirty  cents  to  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs. 
We  can  get  your  Eastern  eggs  for  twenty  cents 
a  dozen,  but  the  people  won't  buy  them  when 
they  can  get  the  fresh  eggs,  even  at  that  high 
price.  I  think  if  some  of  the  poultry  people 
would  come  out  here  they  could  make  a  fortune. 
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A  GKEAT  ROUP  CURE. 

The  Evidence  Coming  in—  Spongia  is 
Curing  Roup.— Not  a  Single  Case 
of  Faihire  Reported.— A  Boon 
to  Poultrj  men. 

As  we  stated,  our  only  object  in  asking  a  trial 
oi  spongia  is-tofesf  it.  If  a  remedy  for  that 
great  scourge  of  the  poultry  yard  has  been 
found  we  wish  to  proclaim  it.  During  Novem- 
ber and  December  a  great  many  letters  have 
come  in,  and  we  give  names  and  addresses  be- 
low. No  doubt  those  who  are  jealous  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  may  content  themselves  with 
the  1  theory"  belief,  and  use  old  thread-bare 
expressions,  but,  whether  "theory"  or  not,  the 
following  witnesses  will  speak.  If  the  remedy 
is  worthless  it  will  fall  to  the  ground.  If  it  is 
effectual, ridicule  and  jealousy  cannot  arrest  its 
progress. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Ransom,  a  breeder,  of  350 
State  street,  Syracuse,  New  York,  writes  as 
follows: 

"Messrs.  Joseph  Wright  and  Adam  Eller,  Syr- 
acuse, got  roup  in  their  yards,  and  came  to  me 
for  help.  As  I  had  just  cured  a  flock  of  forty- 
three  of  my  own,  I  told  them  to  use  spongia,  as 
I  saw  it  recommended  in  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Thev  tried  it  and  their  fowls  are  all  right. 
Spongia  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  used  that  does 
the  work  so  good.  I  had  roup  in  a  flock  of 
tliirtv-five  last  fall,  and  IJhad  to  kill  every  one. 
Now  with  your  spongia  I  am  forty-three  nice 
chicks  ahead.  May  your  Poultry  Keeper  live 
forever,  is  my  wish. 

It  will  be  noticed  Mr.  Pvansom  had  failed  to 
cure  the  roup  in  his  flock  last  fall,  and  had  to 
kill  his  birds.  Now  with  spongia  he  cures 
every  one  in  a  flock  of  forty-three.  Can  any 
other  remedy  show  such  a  record. 

Next,  comes  Mr.  A.  E.  Brown,  of  Franklin, 
New  Jersey,  who  gives  his  experience,  say- 
ing:— 

Permit  me  to  say  ajfew  words  in  regard  to 
svonoia.  As  it  is  your  request,  as  well  as  my 
duty,  to  inform  you  of  my  experience— with  the 
above.  Some  little  time'  before  I  had  noticed 
any  signs  of  roup  among  my  fowls  I  was  read- 
ing in  the  Poultry  Keeper  of  spongia  being  a 
cure,  or  at  least  to  try  it  for  roup.  However,  it 
was  but  a  very  short  time  before  I  noticed  a 
great  many  of  my  birds  effected  with  roup, 
caused  by  transferring  about  100  birds  to  a  new 
house  that  I  had  completed,  excepting  the  sash. 
In  their  place  I  had  used  wire  netting  tem- 
porarily, consequently  there  was  a  severe 
draught  over  my  birds  both  day  and  night.  On 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  thought  it  a  good 
time  to  give  spongia  a  trial,  as  I  did  and  with 
splendid  results.  I  must  have  had  about  fifty 
birds  effected  with  the  disease .  I  immediately 
procured  a  vial  of  spongia,  in  the  form  of  small 
pellets,  and  began  as  follows:  First  I  dissolved 
thirty  pellets  to  each  quart  of  boiling  water, 
with  which  I  mixed  the  morning  feed,  consisting 
of  bran,  middlings  and  meal.  I  also  used  the 
same  quantity  of  spongia  to  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  for  drinking  purposes,  and  gave  no 
other  water  to  drink.  The  following  week  my 
birds  were  entirely  better.  By  the  way  to  give 
spongia  a  more  severe  test,  at  the  same  time 
above  mentioned,  I  had  placed  a  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel  in  a  small  coop  by  himself,  simply  to 
let  the  disease  get  thoroughly  seated.  On 
November  14th,  I  began  to  treat  him  as  men- 
tioned. To  day.  November,  18th,  there  is 
a  decided  change,  his  breathing  being  con 
siderable  easier  and  he  is  eating  better.  My 
case  of  cure  has  given  spongia  quite  a  boom 
about  here. 

■  Comments  on  the  'above  unnecessary,  but 
now  follows  Mr.  H.  Southgate,  Astoria,  New 
York,  who  speaks  out  strongly.  He  says : 

As  to  the  merit  of  spongia  as  a  roup  cure  I  am 
satisfied  there  is  nothing  better.  I  have  quite 
cured  one  of  the  worse  cases  I  ever  had.  Let 
the  ignorant  men  of  science  talk,  but  they  can- 
not harm  it.  It  only  needs  a  trial  to  convince 
the  doubters  that  spongia  is  the  best  cure  for 
roup. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Mole,  Batavia,  111.,  used  the  remedy 
on  one  of  his  birds,  and  writes  as  follows  of  the 
cure: 

I  have  been  giving  an  Irish  Gray  cock  spongia 
for  asthma,  and  it  has  cured  him.  He  had  rat- 
tles in  his  throat  so  bad  that  he  could  be  heard 
four  or  five  rods  off,  and  could  not  crow  for  a 
long  time.  Rattles  all  gone  and  he  crows  loud 
and  clear  and  is  in  fine  condition.  ; 

Mr.  W.  S.  Mace,  Towanda,  Pa.,  gives  his  ex- 
perience, the  cures  being  almost  marvelous, 
and  he  esteems  the  remedy  the  best  ever  known. 
Mr.  M.  says: 


In  Septernber  last,  returning  home  after  an 
absence  of  several  days,  I  found  several  of  my 
best  pullets  badly  afflicted  with  roup,  One  had 
its  mouth  so  full  of  the  white  diphtheretic 
growth  that  the  bills  were  kept  apart,  (easily  a 
quarter  of  an  inch),  and  of  course  it  could  pick 
up  nothing.  The  substance  covered  the  tongue 
and  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  was  so  hard  that  it 
could  not  be  removed.  This  one  I  handled,  ad- 
ministering spongia,  third  dilution,  three  times 
a  day  for  two  weeks,  It  would  not  drink,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  pour  the  liquid  down  its  throat. 
I  gave  it  a  little  milk  every  day.  For  ten  days 
the  case  seemed  entirely  hope!ess,and  one  night 
I  gave  up,  and  set  the  basket  containing  the 
chicken  out  doors,  intending  to  kill  it  in  the 
morning  if  it  should  survive  till  then.  To  my 
astonishment  there  was  a  noticeable  improve- 
ment when  morning  came,  so  I  continued  the 
treatment  and  cured  the  chicken.  The  others 
all  recovered  by  drinking  the  water  into  which 
I  put  twenty  drops  of  the  remedy.  On  two 
occasions  since,  I  have  noticed  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  but  they  have  disappeared  each  time 
in  about  twenty-four  hours  after  giving  them 
spongia  in  their  water.  The  chicken  which  I 
handled  had  swellings  all  over  its  head  and  one 
eye  was  completely  closed.  You  have  given  us 
a  remedy  which  I  am  convinced  is  infallible.  , 

Mr.  Win.  F.  Wagoner,  1231  Sixth  avenue 
Troy,  New  York,  also  writes  us  about  spongia, 
and  here  is  what  he  says  about  it: 

I  am  quite  interested  in  the  spongia  question. 
I  keep  a  few  fowls,  and  some  time  ago  two  or 
three  of  them  had  symptoms  that  I  thought 
was  roup.  About  that  time,  in  reading  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  saw  an  article  on  spongia. 
I  applied  to  a  homoeopath  physician  for  spongia 
pellets,  Nov.  15th.  He  said  he  had  none  but 
gave  me  some  liquid  spongia.  I  put  four  or  five 
drops  in  the  drinking  water,  and  in  a  few  days 
there  were  no  roup  symptoms.  I  give  the  same 
amount  once  a  week  since,  and  havo  not  seen 
any  more  symptoms  of  roup,  and  I  never  have 
had  as  healthy  a  looking  lot  of  fowls  as  I  have 
now. 

Miss  Maggie  S.  Brink,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
gives  her  experience  with  the  remedy  on  some 
young  chicks.  She  writes  as  follows: 

I  got  a  setting  of  eggs,  Indian  Games,  from 
Mr.  Arnold,  and  hatched  ten  fine  chicks  from 
them.  They  grew  rapidly  and  when  three 
weeks  old  some  of  them  weighed  four  ounces. 
We  had  a  very  heavy  rain  about  that  time,  and 
I  could  not  get  the  hen  in  her  coop.  She  hov- 
ered them  as  well  as  she  could,  but  they  were 
large  and  she  was  beginning  to  molt.  I  covered 
them  up  nicely  as  soon  as  possible  and  they 
seemed  to  be  all  right  that  night ;  but  it  turned 
colder  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  they 
were  inoping,  some  of  them  with  full  crops.  I 
worked  with  them  thinking  it  was  indigestion, 
but  everything  failed,  and  from  the  heartiest 
flock  I  ever  saw  they  became  the  daintiest  and 
puniest.  There  was  no  matter  in  the  head  or 
throat  that  I  could  see:  some  of  them  had  gapes 
but  I  removed  the  worms  without  much  trouble ; 
still  they  would  stand  with  their  mouths  open, 
and  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  breathing. 
When  your  paper  for  October  came  I  concluded 
it  was  roup.  I  could  not  get  spongia  in  our 
town  but  got  a  bottle  of  Humphreys  three, 
from  Springfield.  I  had  only  three  left  then, 
and  I  gave  it  according  to  directions.  It  checked 
it  but  would  not  cure.  Finally  I  gave  a  pellet 
dissolved  in  water  every  two  hours,  and  saved 
two  of  them. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Gilley,  Hudson,  N.  H.,  sends  a  let- 
ter which  shows  the  effect  of  having  the  medi- 
cine too  strong.  The  "attenuated"  doses  seem 
to  be  just  as  efficaceous  as  the  stronger.  Leg 
weakness  resulted  from  using  too  much,  but  it 
cured  the  roup,  however,  as  Mr.  G.  says,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  wish  to  tell  you  about  the  use  of  spongia  for 
roup,  that  I  saw  recently,  as  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keepers.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Keeper 
has  about  100  hens  and  chicks,  and  a  number 
had  the  roup  very  badly.  He  saw  spongia  rec- 
ommended as  a  remedy,  and  not  being  posted 
he  got  the  No.  3,  in  liquid  form,  and  gave  the 
same  amount  he  should  have  used  of  No.  15. 
The  case  of  roup  was  the  worse  I  exer  saw,  and 
where  I  should  have  used  the  "cut  her  head  off 
cure,"  long  before  was  almost  entirely  cured,  as 
the  swelling  has  all  disappeared, and  the  canker 
has  all  gone.  But  nearly  all  that  were  not  sick, 
and  more  especially  the  younger  and  weaker 
ones,  are  in  a  bad  condition,  and  a  number  have 
died,  as  it  seems  to  effect  them  in  their  legs,  so 
they  partly  lose  the  use  of  them,  and  have  to 
use' their  wings  to  assist  in  traveling. 

Dr.  C.  F.fWiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  who  has  for 
sometime  been  interested  in  its  use,  believing 
it  would  prove  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it, 
sends  us  a  letter  also,  and  says: 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  sub  ject 
of  spongia  for  the  cure  of  roup.  It  has  cured 
fowls  by  the  score,  and  will  again.  It  is  non- 
sense for  a  man  to  condemn  spongia  because  it 
I  is  not  the  medicine  he  uses  or  never  did.  Now 


let  me  give  him  a  little  advice  before  he  goes- 
any  further.  Try  it  before  condeming.  I  want  to- 
say  that  it  is  perpaps  the  best  to  use  spongia  in 
the  powdered  form  rather  than  in  pellets,  and 
it  ought  to  be  fresh,  and  kept  in  a  dark-colored. 
bottle,;for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  great 
many  changes  may  cause  it  to  lose  much  of  its- 
efficacy,  as  do  many  drugs  by  exposure  to  light,, 
heat,  or  cold.  In  one  of  the  columns  I  notice- 
that  the  Fanciers  Journal,  after  making  light  of 
the  true  system  of  medicine,  (I  have  studied, 
both),  turns  about!  and  advises  the  use  of 
acconite  (homeopathically)  which,  outside  of  the 
foul  odor  arising  from  a  bad  case  of  roup,  is- 
the  drug  above  all  others  for  the  condition 
named.  He  further  says  that  spongia  does  not- 
cover  the  case.  Let  me  say  that  i.e  wants  to 
look  up  his  material  medica.  I  would  like  to>- 
know  what  the  potency  has  to  do  in  the  case 
any  how."  It  is  the  ;driig  we  are  after,  and  if 
spongia  1,  2.  3,  or  200  will  cure  roup,  it  is  as- 
great  deal  better  than  amputating  their  heads- 
and  pouring  down  their  throats  a  lot  of  strong 
medicine  to  paralyze  nature.  In  the  cure  oF 
disease,  we,  as  physicians,  know  that  if  we  can 
assist  nature  we  are  on  the  right  track.  It  does- 
not  require  the  physiological  action  of  a  drug: 
to  do  so.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  law 
of  similar  is  as  unalterable  as  that  of  the  Medes- 
and  Persians.  No  one  having  poultry  need 
ever  be  afraid  of  their  birds  having  roup  if  their 
quarters  are  dry  and  clean,  and  exposed  to* 
araughtsof  air.  Roup  is  an  aggravated  case  of 
catarrh  with  this  exception,  that  in  fowls  it  runs- 
a  more  Irapid  and  fatal  course,  and  spongia  is 
applicable  to  a  great  many  catarrhal  troubles. 
In  the  treatment  of  croup  in  children,  where 
they  have  a  rough  crowing  cough,  but  above- 
any  other  symptom,  a  sawing  respiration  give 
spongia  for  "a  clincher,  and  use  it  in  the  2,  3, 15,. 
ro  200,  but  give  it.  and  you  will  stop  the  croup. 
It  is  a  great  bother  to  treat  a  lot  offovtls  when 
you  have  to  handle  each  one  separately,  but 
when  using  spongia,  from  ten  to  twenty  pellets 
are-put  in  water',  or  what,  is  still  better,  a  ten 
grain  powder,  they  can  treat  themselves  by 
drinking  it. 

Now  we  give  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  M.  B, 
Chandler,  Liberty,  Mo.,  who  makes  mention  of» 
some  marvelous  cures.  She  says: 

Please  send  me  No.  4,  June  1890.  I  lost- 
mine  by  a  friend  taking  it  home  with  her  to 
read  all  about  spongia  and  roup.  I  have  all  my 
numbers  for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  have  had  to> 
try  spongia.  1  took  up  the  chickens  and  put 
from  eight  to  twelve  pellets  in  their  mouths,  and 
a  few  drops  of  water  after  it.  They  all  seemed- 
better  before  night,  and  the  one  with  its  eyes- 
closed  was  as  busy  as  the  rest  the  next  day. 

Mr.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  Champaign,  111.,  who- 
had  the  roup  in  his  flock,  has  tested  spongia, 
and  here  is  his  opinion  of  it. 

You  will  remember  that  I  wrote  you  some 
time  ago  that  my  flock  had  roup  in  its  worst 
form,  while  exhibiting  my  poultry  at  our  fairs,- 
and  that  I  was  going  to  try  your  remedy,  spon- 
gia, as  a  cure.  Well  I  have  given  it  a  trial  and 
find  it  is  just  the  thing  poultiymen  wan't  for 
that  dread  disease.  I  had  quite  a  number  of- 
valuable  fowls  that  had  roup  badly,  and  I  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  balance  of  the  flock  and 
kept  spongia  (liquid  form)  in  the  drinking 
water  all  the  time,  and  to-day  they  are  as  sound- 
and  well  as  ever,  and  I  must  thank  you  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  saving  them.  Long  may 
Ed.  Jacobs  and  his  valuable  journal  live  and 
prosper. 

Mr.  David  Jones,  Wyoming,  111.,  says  that 
spongia  does  the  work  to  perfection,  and  he- 
gives  his  experience  in  the  following  letter: 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper- 
for  several  years.  1  think  it  one  of  the  best 
journals  on  poultry  culture  I  know  of,  and  I 
have  read  and  studied  a  good  manyjbublications  • 
on  poultry.  I  have  been  testing  the  spongia. 
cure  for  catarrh  or  roup,  and  so  far  it  lias  droved 
to  me  very,  very  satisfactory.  Indeed,  it  does: 
the  ivork  to  ^perfect ion.  Many  thanks  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  new  discovery,  worth  its- 
weight  in  gold. 

Mr.  Richard  R.  Tatnall,  Wilmington,  tJel.,- 
sends  a  letter  which  is  so  plain  and  so  free 
from  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  spongia,  that  we- 
considered  it  fully  as  valuable  as  any.  Mr.  T- 
says:  . 

On  the  morning  of  November  10th,  I  discov- 
ered several  of  my  fowls  with  swelled  heads  andi 
eyes,  etc.,  and  I  concluded  they  had  symptoms- 
of  roup.  One  Plymouth  Rock  cock  and  two- 
common  hens  were  among  the  first  to  take  it. 
Having  read  a  number  of  articles  in  my  favor- 
ite poultry  paper,  "The  Poultry  Keeper," 
about  '-sponoia  15"  for  roup,  I  concluded  to 
give  it  a  trial,  and  bought  a  small  bottle  of  the 
fluid,  which  was  marked  "spongia  S"  for  fifteen, 
cents,  and  put  ten  drops  to  each  quart  of  water,- 
and  gave  no  other  drink.  One  hen  was  entirely; 
blind,  so  I  poured  several  teaspoonfuls  of  the. 
mixture  down  her  throat.  The  spongia  xoorked- 
like  a  charm,fov  in  a  few  days  they  were  nearly- 
well,  the  swellings  had  all  disappeared, the  eyes, 
became  bright  ana  no  one  would  ever  think 
they  had  ever  had  joup,  I  had  several  more. 
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afflicted  in  like  manner,  but  spongia  killed  it 
quick.  This  is  ray  first  experience  with  roup. 
If  I  have  a  ny  more  of  it,  I  shall  run  and  get  the 
spongia.  The  trouble  this  time  was  a  window 
being  opened  during  the  night,  (not  by  chicken 
theivesl,  by  the  wind.  I  don't  believe  in  that 
kind  of  ventilation.  I  see  Editor  Cloud  says, 
'■Spongia  is  the  razzle-dazzle  that  Editor  Jacobs 
is  tusseling  with  just  now."  I  can  testify  that 
its  "the  razzle-dazzle"  for  roup. 

Mr.  I.  Gaul,  Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  had 
some  experience  with  roup  also,  and  he  relates 
how  he  cured  it,  saying: 

A  word  in  regard  to  spongia.  When  I  moved, 
the  first  of  October,  I  soon  after  found  my  flock 
of  spring  chickens  began  to  have  their  eyes 
closed.  I  had  been  reading  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  I  watched,  and  soon  saw  it  was 
spreading,  until  ten  were  affected,  and  I  con- 
cluded they  had  got  cold,  or  the  roup,  by  mov- 
ing. Well,  this  had  got  so  bad  that  they  began 
to  smell,  and  two  or  three  lost  an  eye,  so  I  went 
for  spongia,  and  all  I  could  get  was  spongia  3, 
and  used  it,  as  per  Poultry  Keeper,  and  it 
cured  them. 

The  above  was  from  New  England,  (though 
every  section  has  spoken)  and  now  we  will  give 
another  from  New  England.  Mr.K.  W.Roberts, 
40  Mount  Anthony  St.,  Bennington,  Vt.,  writes: 

What  a  blessing  you  have  conferred  in  your 
paper,  in  giving  the  homeopathic  remedies.  I 
got,  them  all,  and  have  used  them  often  during 
the  wet  seasons  we  have  had.  I  could  write 
pages  on  their  value,  and  why  I  sing  their 
praises,  and  am  no  "Doctor."  You  can't  hide 
the  light  under  a  bushel ;  no,  not  a  hundred 
thousand  like  the  one  sent  you  from  South 
Dakota.  Kindly  give  my  regards  to  the  ••Boss 
Kicker,"  and  say  I  rejoice  lie  is  on  the  top,  and 
hope  he  will  ever  be.  I  trust  I  will  meet  him 
some  day,  and  consider  it  a  privilege  to  give  him 
a  good  hand  shake. 

No  stronger  evidence  is  needed  than  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Wright,  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  who  saved  both  his  fowls  and  his 
chicks.  He  says: 

I  see  in  your  November  number  that  there  are 
two  or  three  pieces  relating  to  spongia  as  a  rem- 
edy for  roup  in  chickens,  and  I  should  like  to 
give  my  experience  wiih  it,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
disease  named.  About  the  first  of  April,  1890,  I 
purchased  a  pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  consisting 
of  six  pulle'S  and  a  cockerel,  and  set  my 
first  "clutch;'  of  eggs  April  2nd,  and  my 
last  "clutch"  May  11th,  using  126  eggs  in  all 
and  received  ninety  chicks.  My  last  hatch  was 
taken  from  the  nest  June  2d, thirty-three  chicks. 
Owing  to  crowded  quarters,  and  lack  of  time  o 
attend  to  them,  they  became  lousy.  After  rid- 
ding them  of  the  lice,  the  roup  began  to  take 
them  off.  I  tried  a  number  of  remedies,  but  re- 
ceived no  benefit  from  them.  I  saw  in  your 
paper  that  spongia  was  recommended  for  roup 
and  so  I  tried  that.  I  had  lost  twenty-three  of 
the  thirty  .three  chicks  before  using  it.  After 
using  it  for  one  week  every  vestige  of  the  dis- 
ease had  left  them,  and  I  lost  none  of  the  ten 
left.  It  has  made  its  appearance  two  or  three 
times  since  that  time,  (through  my  own  care- 
lessness),but  a  few  doses  of  spongia  set  them  all 
right.  It  is  the  best  remedy  I  have  found  to  re- 
move roup.  That  pen  of  hens  lias  paid  their  way 
and  brought  up  their  chicks, and  left  me  twenty- 
seven  pullets  and  two  cockerels :  with  an  aver- 
age price,  one  dollar  apiece,  clear  profit.  Every 
edition  of  your  paper  is  worth  the  price  for  the 
year. 

Mr.  F.  A.  P.  Coburn,  Lowell,  Mass.,  also 
writes,  and  gives  his  experience  with  spongia 
in  the  following  letter: 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  I  will  give  you  my  ex- 
perience with  spongia.  About  the  last  of  Sept. 
I  had  a  hen  come  down  with  roup.  I  immedi- 
ately got  some  spongia.  and  gave  it  to  her,  ac- 
cording to  directions.  In  three  days  she  was  as 
well  as  ever  again. 

In  giving  the  above  we  present  the  letters, 
•with  addresses  of  the  parties,  just  as  they  came. 
We  have  no  object  in  view  other  than  to  present 
evidence. 

In  two  cases  above,  the  spongia  affected  the 
legs  when  the  doses  were  not  given  as  is  usual 
among  homeopaths. 

The  spongia  third  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  It 
can  be  had  either  as  mother  tincture  or  in  the 
shape  of  pellets,and  comes  in  small  vials. 

Put  tioo  drops  in  a  pint  of  water,  or  dissolve  a 
dozen  pellets  in  a  tablespoonfull  of  water,  and 
add  the  water  to  a  pint  of  drinking  water. 
Give  no  other  water  to  drink.  Use  very  clean 
vessels,  and  let  sick  and  well  drink.  If  relief 
does  not  come  soon  give  five  pellets,  (down  the 
throat,  or  in  a  little  water)  of  Kalibichrom 
twice  a  day,  or,  in  severe  cases, every  two  hours, 
If  no  relief  is  soon  apparent,  giv  eheparlpulphur 


in  the  same  manner.  But  the  spongia  in  the 
water  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient,  and  save 
handling. 

Our  November,  1886,  Poultry  Keeper  has 
eight  columns  describing  the  symptoms  of  roup. 
Only  five  cents  in  stamps.  Back  numbers 
always  on  hand.  Our  book  Poultry  Keeper 
Special  lias  all  the  prominent  diseases. 

A  new  homeopathic  poultry  book,  (treating 
of  diseases  and  remedies)  will  soon  be  for  sale 
by  us.  It  is  now  being  prepared,  able  homeo" 
pathic  physicians  being  engaged  on  it,  as  well 
as  several  experienced  poultrymen. 

Do  not  send  to  us  for  medicines.  We  keep 
nothing  for  sale.  Parties  have  written  us, send- 
ing the  price  of  spongia.  and  left  us  to  pay  the 
postage  in  forwarding  their  letters  to  the  drug- 
gist. 

L^et  every  reader  give  it  a  trial,  and  report 
the  result  to  us—; failures  as  well  as  successes. 
Truth  and  facts  are  wanted. 

Those  who  have  advertised  the  homeopathic 
remedies  in  the  Poultry  KEEPER,are  Boericke 
&  Tafel,  lull  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Dr.  C.  F.  Wiahtj  Marion,  Ohio,  who  will  forward 
any  medicine  desired,  at  twenty-five  cents  for  a 
sample  vial. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hoyle.  South  Evanston,  111.,  also 
sells  spongia.  He  pats  it  up  in  the  form  of  dry 
tablets,  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  packed  in  boxes 
that  are  suitable  for  the  mails.  It  can  be  thus 
given  down  the  throat  or  through  the  drinking 
water. 

If  you  can  cure  roup  without  handling  sick 
birds,  cleaning  the  filth  from  their  nostrils  and 
thi-oats  administering  nostrums,  and  enduring 
the  foul  order,  it  will  be  a  blessing.  Bear  in 
mind  that  cleanliness,  and  thorough  disinfec- 
tion, are  not  to  be  discarded.  We  trust  that 
roup  has  met  its  master  in  spongia. 


Analysis  of  the  Crop,  Gizzard,  Etc. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  chemist,  and  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  has  been  making  some  experi- 
ments that  require  very  careful  investigation, 
and  though  not  arriving  at  conclusive  results  on 
some  of  the  matters  that  he  is  investigating,  he 
expects  to  meet  with  complete  success  before 
his  work  is  finished.  Mi'-  Wheeler  kindly 
keeps  the  Poultry  Keeper  informed  of  his 
progress,  and  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  expert 
chemists  in  this  country,  and  is  especially  em- 
ployed on  agricultural  work,  we  value  his  letter 
very  highly.  Mr.  Wheeler  writes: 

"I  have  a  few  results  which  I  am  accumulating, 
and  hoping  you  may  find  something  of  in- 
erest  in  some  of  them,  I  append  the  result 
of  a  few  analyses  of  the  crops  gizzards,  and  in- 
testines, or  rather,  the  contents  of  them. 

••\i\  .filtrate  of  washings  from  the  crop  I  find  as 
follows : 

P.R.Hen,"Scrub"W.Lgn 
(old)No.l  No.2    No. 3 


Free  Acid— an  equiva- 
lent of  HC1. 

Total  Chlorine,  CI. 

Total  Organic  Matter 
in  Solution. 

Total  Inorganic  Matter 
in  Solution. 

Lime  (Ca)  in  Solution, 
equivalent  to  CaC03 

Total  Chlorine  after  ig- 
nition 


.007  grs 
.015  " 

.061  " 

.037  " 

trace 


.044  grs 
.050  " 

.124  grs 
.045  " 

.316  " 

.828  " 

.160  " 

.244  " 

.030  " 

.062  " 

.042  " 

.034  " 

"in  luvjiuruiv  i 
I  find  as  follows :- 


Free  Acid,  an 
equivalent  of 
as  HC1. 

Toted  Chlorine 
CI. 

Total  Organic 
Matter  in  solu 
tion. 

Total  Inorganic 
Matter  in  solu 
tion. 

Total  (Ca)  in  so- 
lution, equiv 
alent  to,  as 
CaC03 

Total  Chlorine 
after  ignition 


No.  1.      No.  2.      No.  3. 


.014  grm's. 

.029  gms. 

026gms. 

.060  " 

.083  " 

.0S4(?)gms 

•175  " 

.481  " 

.422  " 

.090  " 

.109  " 

.105  " 

.020  " 

.041  " 

.067 

.032  '* 

.020  " 

.026 

"In  the  filtrate  of  washings  from  theintestines 
I  find  as  follows: 


Infiltrate  of  washings  from  Intestines. 


Free  acid,  an 
equivalent  of  as 
HC1. 

Total  Chlorine— 
CI. 

Total  Organic 
Matter  in  solu- 
tion. 

Total  Inorganic 
Matter  in  solu- 
tion. 

Total  (Ca)  in  solu- 
tion equivalent 
to  CaC03 

Total  Chlorine 
after  ignition. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


.182  gms. 

.110  gms. 

.115  " 

.165  " 

.246  " 

2.843  " 

.073  " 

.497  " 

.027  " 

.035  " 

.070  " 

.110  " 

No.  3. 

094  gms. 
.112  " 

2.800  " 


.057 
.084 


These  results  represent  the  entire  amounts 
found  in  solution  in  the  organs  mentioned.  The 
proportion  of  the  different  substances  varies 
somewhat,  but  not  very  greatly.  These  results, 
of  course,  are  only  got  as  a  preliminary 
toothers  more  extended,  where  the  fowls 
shall  have  previously  been  fed  for 
some  time  on  food  and  grit  of  which  the 
composition  will  be  accurately  determined, 
after  which  I  intend  to  do  similar  Work  on  hens, 
while  laying,  some  getting  glass  (analyzed)  and 
some  shells  (analyzed),  etc.,  and  all  getting 
food  of  which  I  know  absolutely  (within  narrow 
limits)  the  amounts  and  composition.  Of  course 
I  don't  expect  to  publish  any  such  very  incom- 
plete data,  but  knowing  from  your  past  cour- 
tesies that  you  have  an  honest  interest  in  my 
slow  progress  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
hen,  I  venture  to  sometimes  submit  to  you  some 
of  my  work. 

The  above  is  the  first  attempt  by  an  expert  to 
throw  light  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  hen 
and  her  functions,  and  credit  is  due  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  for  the  interest  taken.  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  now  hard  at  work  on  some  of  the 
mysteries  that  have  never  before  been  investi- 
gated. Unlike  some  of  the  charlatans,  who 
seek  to  impress  their  trash  on  the  public  by 
affixing  an  "M.  D.,"  or  some  other  title,  he 
makes  no  pretentions  or  claims,  but  is  using  an 
extensive  laboratory,  and  working  directly  in 
the  poultry  yards,  to  get  at  facts,  having  no  in- 
terest in  the  results  obtained,  except  to  give 
to  others  the  benefits  of  any  discoveries  lie  may 
make. 


A  Big  Hen  Farm. 


M.  E.  GRIFFIN,  STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

I  have  taken  your  paper  nearly  a  year. and  more 
than  like  it.  Yes,  of  all  the  poultry  papers  that 
I  ever  saw,  the  Poultry  Keeper  fakes  the  bis- 
cuit. I  would  like  to  introduce  myself  to  you. 
I  suppose  you  like  to  get  acquainted  with  all  the 
hen  cranks.  Well  that  is  I.  I  look  the  fever 
about  five  years  ago.  and  have  not  got  over  it 
yet.  I  have  had  some  hard  old  rackets  with 
roup  and  lice, and  kerosene  fires  in  my  brooders, 
etc.,  but  I  still  continue.  1  will  just  tell  you 
what  I  have  done  in  five  years,  and  would  iike 
to  ask  you  if  I  have  done  as  well  as  the  average 
of  amateurs.  The  first  three  years  I  spent 
about  half  my  time  on  the  farm,  but  the  last 
two  years  were  devoted  entirely  to  poultry,  and 
the  result  of  my  labor  is  466  feet  in  length  of 
hen  houses,  varying  in  width  from  eight  to  four- 
teen feet,  all  clapboarded  and  painted.  My 
brooder  house  is  eighty-four  feet  long,  three 
pipes  one  and  a  quarter  inchesjin  diameter  run 
the  whole  length,  and  my  heater  is  a  large 
stove,  with  coil  of  pipe  in  it.  I  have  been  very 
successful  with  it  this  past  spring,raising  nearly 
1700  chicks  and  ducks.  No  incubator  as  yet,  for 
me.  I  don't  have  any  trouble  in  hatching  al) 
the  chicks  I  have  room  f^r  with  the  much-abused 
old  hen.  I  keep  500  laying  hens  (and  they  lay 
too).  I  have  quite  a  good  many  cases  of  roup 
every  fall,  but  don't  lose  many  chicks  with  it. 
The  roup  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  hen  men.  I 
never  saw  anything  that  there  was  so  much 
written  about  that  people  seem  to  know  so  little 
about ;  I  mean  the  cause  of  it.  Nearly  all  agree 
that  dampness,  or  a  draft,  are  the  causes.  Now. 
I  know  from  practical  experience,  that  it  will 
appear  in  flocks  where  there  is  neither  damp- 
ness nor  draft,  while  flocks  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  both  show  never  a  sign  of  t.  There- 
are  a  great  many  things  written  about  hens  by- 
men  who  don't  know  what  they  write.  They 
only  guess  at  it.  Here  is  one  of  them.  One- 
writer  writes:  "Make  your  hens  fat  if  you  want 
them  to  become  broody."  Now,  this'  is  dead 
wrong,  for  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  hens 
that  Iset  are  lean  hens.  That  is,  only  in  fair 
condition.  Make  your  hens  lay  well,  and  you 
will  have  all  the  incubators  that  you  need.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  you  do  not  get  tired  of  this,  my 
fifst  letter,  I  would  like  to  have  you  publish  it. 
so  that  my  brother  cranks  can  compare  noies 
with  me. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Hose  and  Single  Combs. 


"W.  H.  FRET,  JR.,  MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 

Tn  looking  over  your  valuable  and  practical 
•paper,  we  notice,  on  the  editorial  page,  an  arti- 
cle that  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve a  Rose  Comb  fowl  has  any  advantages 
against  the  attacks  of  severe  cold  over  the 
single  comb  bird." 

In  the  above  we  cannot  agree  with  you  at  all. 
For  years  we  have  bred  both  rose  and)  single 
comb  .fowls,  and  have  most  always  found,  when 
the  thermometer  was  near  the  zero  point,  our 
single  comb  fowls  had  their  combs  frozen  while 
our  rose  comb  birds  were  not  hurt  in  the  least. 
•Our  -stock  of  single]  combed  hens  (though 
housed)  ceased  laying  on  account  of  frosted 
combs,  while  our  rose  combed  hens  continued 
laying,  unhurt  by  the  frost.  They  were  all  fed 
and  housed  alike,  yet  the  above  was  our  expe- 
dience. We  have" known  a  rose  comb  cock  to 
roost  out  of  doors  on  a  zero  night,  and  although 
his  wattles  were  frozen  badly  his  comb  was  un- 
hurt, whereas  a  single  comb  cock,  under  the 
same  conditions,  lost  both  comb  and  wattles, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  a  rose  comb  will  srand 
-ten  times  the  frost  of  a  single  comb,  as  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  rose  comb  may  be  or  how 
small,  it  is  close  put  together,  and  full  of  blood, 
while  the  single  comb  is  thin,  with  little  blood 
in  it,  and,  whether  large  or  small,  cannet  stand 
^severe  freezing.  Why  do  the  ears,  toes  and 
ringers  of  a  person  freeze  first?  Simply  because 
"they  are  thin  extremities  of  the  body,  and  have 
mot  sufficient  bulk  and  blood  to  withstand  the 
ifrost  that  the  body  lias.  So  with  combs.  The 
irose  comb  and  pea  comb  fowls  will  certainly 
.•stand  much  more  of  Jack  Frost  than  their 
single  combed  ,brothers  and  sisters.  What  say 
you  all  brother  fanciers? 

[We  have  noticed  many  flocks  of  rose  combs, 
and  the  frost  has  taken  the  points  off.  We  can- 
not see  how  the  ivattles  of  one  breed  should  be 
affected  more  than  those  of  another,  as  men" 
tioned  above.  We  have  trted  them  side  by 
side  and  find  one  equal  with  the  other.  The 
fingers  and  ears  suffer  because  exposed.— Ed.] 


An  Overdose  of  Spongia. 


"W.  M.  RAND,  FRANKLIN,  IND. 

I  had  not  intended  to  say  any  more  about 
spongia  and  roup,  but  on  seeing  the  analysis  of 
spongia  by  the  illustrious  Dr.  Orcutt  I  feel  like 
saying  a  little  more,  and  one  thing  is  that  all 
doctors  are  not  well  posted  in  chemistry  as  they 
Should  be,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  for  mankind 
that  such  is  too  often  the  case. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  allopathic  school 
of  medicine,  but  I  am  aware  that  all  cures  are 
not  allopathic.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
a  cure  is  made  so  it  is  made.  Give  to  each 
credit  for  whatever  good  it  does. 

I  spent  ten  dollars  for  allopathic  drugs  last 
winter  and  no  benefit  derived,  and  for  thirty- 
five  cents  a  cure  was  wrought  with  a  simple 
homeopathic  remedy.  What  better  proof  do  I 
want  that  there  is  virtue  in  some  of  tne  homeo- 
pathic remedies.  I  procured  two  ounces  of  the 
mother  tincture  of  spongia,  but  was  cautioned 
by  the  chemist  not  to  use  it  too  strong,  but  to 
dilute  it.  Thinking,  like  all  allopaths,  that  the 
homeopathic  doses  were  too  small  was  the 
reason  I  procured  the  mother  tincture,  intend- 
ing to  try  stronger  doses.  Seeing  the  descrip- 
tion of  spongia  by  Dr.Orcutt  I  determined  to  try 
it.  I  took  a  perfectly  well  hen,  put  her  in  a 
coop,  gave  her  plenty  of  feed,  and  administered 
fifteen  drops  of  the  mother  tincture,  three  times 
a  day  for  three  days.  Put  her  back  in  her 
yard,  and  when  she  went  to  fly  up  on  the  roost, 
which  is  two  feet  from  the  ground,  she  lost  her 
balance  every  time,  and  fell.  After  trying  a 
number  of  Mines  I  had  ta  place  her  on  the  roost. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  Jthere  is  no  use  in 
creating  four  or  five  other  worlds  to  have  space 
enough  to  administer  a  homeopathic  dose.  The 
effect  by  giving  such  a  large  dose  of  spongia  is 
the  same  as  giving  an  overdose  of  quinine, 
which  anyone  knows  is  very  injurious.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  soon  kill  a  chicken  with  spongia. 
Having  tried  spongia  in  all  cases  of  roup  I  can 
say  it  has  wrought  a  cure  for  me  every  time.  I 
can  therefore  recommend  its  use,  and  think 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  world  to  afford 
.plenty  of  space  to  administer  a  mild  dose  of  it. 


A  Drinking  Fountain. 

FRED.  LOCKWOOD,  STANWICH,  CONN. 

The  fountain  is  made  of  galvanized  iron.  The 
foody  is  twelve  inches  long,  three  inches  wide, 
and  two  and  one-half  inches  high,  with  one  side 
•open.  The  open  part  is  soldered  on  a  plate  of 
iron,  twelve  and  one-quarter  inches  long  and 
fsix  inches  wide.  One  inch  on  each  side  of  the 
Eclats  is  turned  up  to  form  a  trough  on  each  side 


of  the  body,  and  pieces  soldered  in  the  ends  to 
finish  the  trough.  In  one  end  of  the  fountain 
cut  a  two  inch  hole,  and  solder  over  this  a  two 
and  one-half  inch  screw  cap,  for  filling.  In  the 
same  end,  inside  the  trough,  on  eacli  side,punch 
a  one-eighth  inch  hole  in  the  body,  half  an 
inch  from  the  pan,  to  allow  the  water  to  come 
out,aud  on  the  same  end  leave  a  half  an  inch 
unsoldered,  where  the  pan  is  joined  to  the  body 
of  the  vessel.  A  handle  is  on  the  top  to  carry, 
When  to  be  used  in  a  brooder  solder  an  inch 
strip  of  tin  along  each  side  about  half  way  up, 
to  keep  the  chicks  out  of  the  water.  If  used  in 
a  run  or  yard,  I  take  a  2x4  inch  studding,  thir- 
teen inches  long,  nail  an  upright  on  each  end, 
and  a  piece  of  board  on  top,  and  set  the  fountain 
on  the  stud.  This  keeps  the  water  cleaner.  Of 
course  the  fountain  could  be  made  much  longer 
but  this  holds  enough  water  for  100  chicks,  if 
filled  twice  eacli  day.  Any  tin-smith  can  make 
one  complete  for  forty  cents,  or  perhaps  fifty 
cents  for  the  first  one.  I  hope  my  description 
is  clear  enough  so  any  members  of  our  family 
can  make  one  if  they  desire. 


Homeopathic  Remedies. 

DR.  A.  F.  HUDDLESTON,  "WINCHESTER,  IND. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  have  been  especially  interested  in  what  has 
been  said  upon  the  homeopathic  treatment  of 
ronp,  etc.  It  is  remarkable,  with  all  the 
good  results,  and  positive  proof  of  the  curative 
powers  of  homeopathic  remedies,  how  the  old 
school  fellows  throw  up  both  hands  and  howl  a 
warning  against  "moonshine,"  and  then  come 
in  with  a  better  remedy,  which  is  "amputation." 
Most  all  allopathic  remedies  work  alike,  and 
how  quickly  they  relieve. 

But  I  have  a  little  experience  of  my  own,  that 
I  want  to  relate,  Jtliat  may  be  of  benefit,  as 
showing  the  benefit  of  other  homeopathic  rem- 
edies. This  spring  1  noticed  some  of  my  young 
chickens  getting  droopy,  and  wouldn't  eat,  and 
had  a  bad  diarrhoea.  They  looked  very  pale 
about  the  head  and  drank  a  great  deal  of  water. 
They  would  get  worse  remarkably  fast,  and  die 
in  two  or  three  days.  I  would  pronounce  it 
cholera,  but  will  let  the  readers  call  it  what 
they  please.  After  losing  four,  about  eight 
weeks  old,  and  large  enough  to  fry,  I  thought  it 
time  do  to  something.sThere  were  more  sick, and 
getting  worse  rapidly.  I  did  but  one  thing,  and 
that  was  I  put  a  few  drops  of  arsenicum  3°  in 
the  drinking  water,  eacli  morning,  and  in  two 
days  the  three  sick  ones  began  to  eat.  and  were 
soon  well,  and  I  have  not  had  any  more  sick- 
ness among  iliem.  I  believe  arsenicum  cured 
them.  Spongia  will  always  cure  roup  if  it  is 
indieated,though  acconite'may  be  the  remedy  in 
the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  I  am  confident 
that  in  old  chronic  cases  hepar  sulphur  would 
relieve  where  spongia  will  not. 

1  think  it  would  be  requiring  too  much  to  ex- 
pect spongia  to  relieve  every  case  of  roup,  with  its 
variety  of  symptoms  and  at  different  stages  of 
roup  ^because  persons  ignorant  of  the  action  of 
remedies  could  not  possibly  select  the  indicated 
one, yet  I  believe  spongia  is  as  near  a  specific  as 
can  possibly  be  found,  and  I  would  advise  that  in 
a'case  where  the  desired  effect  was  not  received 
from  spongia,  it  would  be  well  to  write  to,  or 
call  on  a  homeopathic  physician,  relate  the 
symptoms,  and  have  him  suggest  the  remedy. 

[We  trust  that  in  giving  remedies, our  readers 
will  not  reflect  on  other  systems.  We  would  not 
like  to  have  the  merits  of  homeopathy  or  allo- 
pathy discussed  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  but 
are  thankful  for  all  remedies  that  may  be  of 
service  to  our  readers.no  matter  which  "school' 
they  may  come  from.  We  express  our  obliga- 
tion to  Dr.  H.  for  the  excellent  letter  above.— 
Ed.]  _ 

How  to  Get  High  Prices. 

G.  "W.  FARLEE,  creskill,  N.J. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  tone  of  your 
paper.  While  you  favor  the  development  of  the 
various  breeds  of  fowls  in  fancy  points  of  form 
and  feather,  you  do  not  neglect  the  weightier 
matters  of  practical  usefulness.  I  have  kept  300 
to  500  fowls  for  twenty-five  years,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  have  studied  their  habits  close- 
ly, and  I  esteem  your  views, possibly  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  generally  harmonize  with  the  re- 
sults of  my  experience.  1  early  discovered  that 
elaborate  plans  for  ventilating  poultry  houses 
were  better  calculated  to  cause  colds  and  con- 
sequent roup  than  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
fowls,  hence  I  never  ventilate  in  winter  except 
by  opening  the  doors  in  mild  weather  during 
the  day.  You  are  probably  correct  in  the  opin- 
ion that  other  material  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
grit,  yet  fowls  are  very  fond  of  cracked  oyster 
shells  and  I  use  them  for  the  purpose.  I  agree 
with  you  that  100  head  per  acre  are  as  many  as 
land  will  safely  carry.  I  have  never  believed 
in  feeding  ground  feed,  on  account  of  its  easy 
digestibility  and  tendency  to  produce  fat,  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  production  of  eggs  from 
fowls  in  large  flocks,  my  fowls  are  kept  in  flocks 
of  about  150,  all  roaming  at  large,  and  my  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  keep  the  White  Leghorn. 
They  are  a  small  fowl  that  lay  large  eggs,  and 


hence  ought  to  be  the  most  economical,  and  you 
must  produce  large  eggs  to  secure  the  top  prices 
of  the  market.  The  Hamburg's  probably  lay 
more  eggs  in  the  year  than  any  other  variety, 
but  they  are  too  small  to  command  the  best 
prices.  I  have  tried  cross-breeding,  that  is,  the 
union  of  two  varieties  of  the  best  laying  breeds, 
such  as  Leghorns  and  Black  Spanish, but  was  not 
pleased  with  the  experiment.  Every  second 
year  I  introduce  new  Leghorn  cocks  in  the 
flock,  from  which  I  breed,  having  improved  the 
size  of  eggs  by  sitting  the  largest  eggs,  thus 
breeding  fowls  that  will  be  likely  to  lay  eggs  of 
similar  size:  I  am  thinking  of  using  rose  comb 
cocks  (White  Leghorns)  for  new  blood  and 
would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the 
R.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs:  Are  they  as  large 
as  those  S.  C.  White  Leghorn?  The  breed  was 
established  doubtless  by  using  a  Hamburg  cross, 
and  I  fear  their  eggs  may  be  small.  I  have 
largely  overcome  the  obstacle  to  success  with 
large  rli.cks.  Cholera  I  have  never  had  in  my 
flocks.  I  feed  largely  of  shriveled  wheat  and 
pork  scraps.  According  to  an  excellent  author- 
ity these  are  said  to  be  preventives  of  cholera. 
Roup  I  have  no  trouble  in  checking  in  its  incip- 
ient stage  by  the  use  of  red  pepper.  We  are 
not  bothered  with  lice  in  the  nouses,  or  on  the 
fowls.  Taking  the  hint  from  the  natural  habits 
of  the  fowl,  dust  boxes  in  the  houses  filled  with 
road  dust  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  are  provided, and 
the  air  is  frequently  tilled  with  dust,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  pests.  One  trouble  I  have  not 
entirely  overcome. and  do  not  expect  to, namely, 
the  disposition  in  fowls  to  lay  on  fat.  I  try 
everything  to  prevent  it.  I  feed  lightly  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  roam,  and 
take  exercise  in  search  of  food,  with  the  heav- 
iest feed  at  night.  I  stimulate  them  with  fresh 
meat— sheep  haslets  (head,  liver  and  lungs)  that 
cost  me  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  hundred,  with 
pork  scraps,  moderately  feek  in  w^mmer,  but 
many  of  the  fowls  will  accumulate  fat.  In  spring 
and  summer  we  do  not  feed  them  until  eight 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  for  three  or  four  hours  they 
hunt  for  worms  and  insects  before  they  get 
their  grain  ration,  avd  are  then  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  with  the  ayproach  of  fall  and  winter 
they  will  stand  around,  waiting  for  their  feed, 
and,  like  pigs,  they  eat,  and  then  repose  in 
quiet,  and  take  on  fat.  In  winter,of  course,they 
will  not  roam  about,  though  I  encourage  them 
to  go  out  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  to  exercise  in  the  cold .  They  prefer 
a  sunny  corner,  or  the  temperature  "of  their 
warm  houses.  All  the  Asiatic  breeds  are  objec- 
tionable as  layers  for  the  reason,— they  disiike 
carrying  their  heavv  bodies  over  the  farm,  and 
most  oftener  are  lounging  about.  Of  course 
their  desire  to  sit  is  another  objection.  1  have 
found  fowls  of  what  are  called  the  everlasting  lay- 
ing varities,  kept  for  eggs,  very  profitable.  In 
connection  with  my  other  farming,  which  has 
been  principally  with  keeping  and  breeding 
cattle,  chicken  manure  is  an  important  item. 
It  is  kept  dry,  in  manure  houses.  Of  course  I 
get  fancy  prices  for  my  eggs,  never  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  and  as  high  as  fifty 
cents  in  November,  December,  and  January.  To 
do  this  the  brand  of  my  farm  had  to  make  its 
reputation.  This  was  mainly  attained  by  a 
standing  offer  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  every 
egg  found  in  my  boxes  not  strictly  fresh.  I 
sell  at  wholesale.  Eggs  found  in  unusual  places 
are  never  sent  to  market.  Stolen  nests  go  to  the 
kitchen.  Fifteen  years  ago  my  head  man  was  a 
German,  who  lacked  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and 
honesty.  Eggs  from  stolen  nests  he  would 
"candle,"  and  insist  were  good.  I  was  never 
tempted,  however,  to  market  them.  A  Western 
breeder  offered  me  $100  for  a  cow  calf  out  of  a 
cow  he  knew  I  owned  if  it  was  solid  colored. 
This  was  a  good  price  for  those  days.  Unfor- 
tunately the  cow  that  year  dropped  a  calf  with 
some  white  on  it,  and  I  missed  the  sale.  My 
man  suggested  that  I  send  another,  which  was 
of  the  right  color,  as  the  buyer  would  never 
know  the  difference, and  he  could  not  appreciate 
the  force  of  my  remark  that  the  person  would 
not  have  offered  the  price  lie  did  but  for  the 
conviction  that  he  would  get  the  calf  he  wanted, 
and  of  the  description  indicated,  if  I  had  it  and 
no  other.  A  goodjheputation  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  success  with  a  breeder  where  many  ani- 
mals are  sold  without  inspection  by  the  buyer, 
or  with  a  producer  or  manufacturers  of  any 
choice  product  or  article.  It  takes  some  time  to 
make  a  reputation  for  integrity,  but  such  a  rep- 
utation once  gained  is  worth  much  more  than 
capital  in  any  business. 

[The  over  fat  condition  is  probably  due  to  the 
use  of  pork  scraps.  Only  lean  meat  (nitrogen- 
ous) is  of  value  for  egg  production.— Ed.] 


The  Incubator  Chicken.— J.  B.  Fariley, 
Camden,  Del. — Backward,  turn  backwaid,  oh, 
time,  in  your  blight;  Make  me  an  egg  again, 
smooth,  clean  and  white ;  I'm  homo  sick  and 
lonely,  and  life's  but  a  dream,  I'm  a  chicken 
that  was  born  in  a  hatching  machine;  Compelled, 
in  this  world  sadly  to  roam— No  mother  to 
shelter,  no  place  to  call  home;  No  mother  to 
teach  me  to  scratch  or  to  cluck  ;  I  hardly  can 
tell  if  I'm  a  chicken  or  a  duck ;  My  brothers  and 
sisters  have  all  gone  astray ;  If  a  pullet  I  prove, 
I'll  loaf  around  all  day, And  never  a  bit  of  an  egg 
will  I  lay,  So  backward  ,turn  backward,  yet 
once  more  I  beg,  Reverse  the  new  process  turn, 
me  back  to  an  e.^g. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


South  Carolina's  Huge  Poultry  Slions. 


A.[P.  HAZARD,  GEORGETOWN,  S.  C. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  surprised,  at  receiving  a 
letter  from  a  stranger  and  |an  amateur  at  writ- 
ing for  publication,  but  as  i|had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  our  State.  Fair,  two  days  of  the  fair 
week,  and  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  grand 
display  of  poultry,  I  thonght  I  would  write  it  up 
for  your  jourhal,  and  it  will  let  some  of  your 
northern  fanciers,  and  breeders  of  fancy 
poultry,  see.  what  rapid  improvements  the  South 
is  .making  in  the  poultry  industry.  We  have 
the  climate  and  the  soil.  There  was  in  all  a 
collection  of  two  thousand  birds,  including 
pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys.  My,  what 
grand  birds  as  has  been  shown  at  any  show  or 
Fair'.North  or  South  thur  far,  this  fall,  and  far 
superior  to  many  regular  poultry  shows,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity.  Just  think  of  two 
thousand  fowls  at  a  state  fair,  and  right  here  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  game  club, 
which  I  think,  against  their  own  interests,  have 
decided  to  meet  with  the  New  York  Show.  Now, 
as  the  A.  P.  A.  is  going  to  meet  in  Charleston, 
as  the  great  ^'International,"  and  as  some  of 
their  members  are  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  I 
think  it  far  advantagious  for  the  club  to  meet  in 
Charleston.  There  was  at  our^fair91  Gaines, 
including  all  the  different  varieties,  and  as  fine 
as  is  in  America.  This  display  of  Games  is  far 
in  advance  as  to  number  of  the  Great  Madison 
Square  show,  in  |New>York  last  winter,  where 
there  was  only  forty  shown  and  at  our  show  of 
the  South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show, 
(notj  incorporated)  in  Charleston  last  January. 
One  exhibitor  showed  forty  Games.  I  will  now 
give  you  a  Partial  list  of  the  fowls,  as  to  mem- 
bers: There  was  107  Brown  Leghorns,  eighty- 
nine  White  Leghorns,  seventy  Light  Brahmas, 
eighty-nine  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  and  I 
must  mention  right  here,that  one  party  had  on  ex- 
hibition some  Silver  Lace;Wyandotts  (South  Caro- 
lina Raised)  that  beat  a  pen  of  birds  from  that 
world-renowned  Wyandotte  man  in  New 
England  there  were  sixty-eight  Langshans. 
forty-two  White  Wyandotts,  ninety-one  Barred 
Plymouth' Rocks  eighty-three  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  twenty-eight  white  Minorcas,  ninety-one 
Gaines,  forty  Partridge  Cochins,  twenty-eight 
Buff  Cochins,  fifty-six  Pekin  Ducks,  and  a  fine 
display  of  the  different  varieties  of  Bantams. 
The^number  of  other  birds  I  didn't  get  the  exact 
numbers  in  the  different  varieties.  The  entires 
on;the  secretary's  .books  were  2000  birds.  The 
largest  exhibitor,  D.M.  Addy,  175  fowls,  2nd 
largest  C.  C.  Paine,  from  Florida,  who  had  140 
birds,  received  the  premium  $100  for  the  largest 
and  best  display  of  poultry.  This  gentleman 
said  that  he  had  exhibited.at  most  of  the  North- 
ern fairs,  and  that  the  "poultry  exhibited  at 
Columbia  was  ahead  of  any  he  had  seen.  R.  B. 
Watson  andaSon,  of  South  Carolina,  exhibited 
140.  These  gentlemen  sold  $250  worth  of  poultry 
in  three  clays,  which  shows  that  the  fairs  and 
poultry  shows  are  the  places  to  advertise  and 
sell  birds.  Ross  A.  Smith,  showed  100  fowls, 
among  them  his  famous  Langshans.  The  fair 
was  a  grand  success.  On  Thursday,  there  were 
15,000  people  at  the  fair  grounds,  and  every  one 
seemed  happy,  and  enjoyed  themselves,  not- 
with  standing  the  cloudy  and  rainy  weather,and 
before  I  close  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  for  the 
great  "International"  show  in  Charleston,  this 
winter,  (January)-.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the 
A.  P.  A.  is  going  to  meet  with  us.  Let  each  and 
every  one  of  the  specialty  clubs  come  South  and 
have  their  meetings  with  us.  Now  is  the  time 
for  them  to  increase  their  membership.  The 
South  is  growing,  the  poultry  .interests  increas- 
ing, and  if  they  are  to  prosper  they  must  show 
the  South  some  appreciation  of  their  interests 
in  the  future  of  their  respective  clubs.  I  know 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  members  now  that  will 
loin  the  Buff  and  Game  Clubs  and  others,  if 
they  come  South,  and  meet  with  the  A.  P.  A. 
Now  mind.  I  am  not  dictating  to  them,  but  only 
showing  them  something  to  their  advantage. 
Please  remember  the  A.  P.  A.  meets  with  the 
Great  International,  at  Charleston,  in  January, 
and  as  there  will  be  members  and  breeders 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  let  all 
join  hands  and  hearts.  Come  South,  and  we 
will  guarantee  you  all  a  nice  time,  and  show 
a  'tine:  country,  and  some  nice  people,  and 
where  and  when  you  tire  of  Chorleston  you  can 
take  in  the  great  show  in  New  Orleans,  which 
follows  the  great  "International."  In  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  poet.  "Come  one.  Come  all." 
must  say  that  there  was  on  exhibition  a  Buff 
Cockerel,  seven  months  old,  weighing  nineteen 
pounds  whichisold  for  $40  to  a  gentleman  to  go 
to  the  Great  Fat  Stock  Show,  in  Chicago,  this 
winter.  I  also  forgot  to  mention  that  Loeing 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  who  won  the  gold  medal 
two  years  ago,  at  Atlanta,  asran  amateur  judge 
did  the  judging  at!  Columbia,  and  certainly 
gave  satisfaction.  A  fine  young  fellow,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  judges  of  the  day. 


What $300  Will  Do. 

EO.  E.  HOWELL,  HOWELL'S  DEPOT,  N.  T. 

Your  November  number  has  reached  me.  As 
it  is  a  rainy  day,  and  my  brooder  house  is  all 
cleaned  up  for  next  crop,  I  feel  inclined  to  give 
your  Illinois  reader  a  few  hints  on  what  $300  will 


do.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  a  good  piece  of 
ground,  and  is  handy  with.tools — two  things  im- 
portant towards  success. 

Now,  reader,  I  propose  to  build  you  a  house 
and  stock  it  with  150  hens,  or  pullets,and  twelve 
thoroughbred  cockerels,  for  just  ;$148.52,  you  to 
do  your  own  work,  and  here  are  the  figures  to 
prove  my  statement.  The  figures  are  based  on 
the  cost  of  materials  I  paid  when  building  a 
similar  house  a  year  ago.  The  house  is  fifty 
feet  long,  eight  feet  in  front,  five  and  a  half  at 
the  back,  facing  south,  has  a  platform  one  and  a 
half  feet  front  from  the  floor,  three  feet  wide, 
running  along  the  back,  with  the  roosting  poles 
eight  inches  above  it,  made  of  hemlock  lumber, 
fiames  of  2x4  hemlock,  well  nailed  together, 
lined  inside  with  single-ply  felt,  put  on  with 
lath  a  foot  apart,  roof  two-ply  felt,  put  on  with 
caps  and  nails,  and  covered  with  two.  coats  of 
tar,  the  house  being  dividend  into  five  pens,  ten 
feet  square  each.  The  partitions  are  made  of 
boards  at  the  bottom,  to  the  height  of  the  plat- 
form ;  in  fact,  the  platform  rests  on  the  boards, 
and  the  remainder  is  wire  netting.  Each  pen 
has  a  full  window  (two  8x10  sash)  side  by  side, 
one  foot  from  the  floor,  and  the  west  end  has  a 
similar  window  placed  one  sash  above  the  other 
house  fashion,  that  lets  the  afternoon  sun  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  house.  The  lower  sash  of 
this  window  can  be  raised,  and  the  two  center 
sash  with  the  farthest  one  on  the  east  end  are 
arranged  to  slide,  this  is  all  the  ventilators  in 
the  building  and  they  are  enough.  Below  is  a 
bill  of  material  and|cost:  Boards,  2100  feet,  @ 
$13.50  per  m.,  and  500  feet  2x4  @  $13.50  per  in., 
$35.70;  single  ply  felt,  $4.12;  double  ply  felt, 
$1.25;  tar,  caps  and  nails,  $2.00;  lath,  75  cents; 
nails,  screws,etc.,$2.00;wire  netting  and  staples, 
$3.00 ;  six  windows  @  95  cents,  $5.70 ;  total  cost 
of  house,$61.52;  also  150  common  hens  or  pullets, 
$75.00;  twelve  pure-bred  males,  $12;  total  for 
house  and  fowls,  $148  52. 

It  will  be  seen  that  reader  does  his  work  and 
allows  his  fowls  to  run.  If  he  yards  them  he  will 
have  to  add  the  cost  of  the  yards,  as  his  land  is 
good  he  should  grow  a  part  of  his  fe-d,  at  least. 
As  the  editor  truly  says,  no  one  can  engage  ex- 
clusively in  the  hen  business  without  more  cap- 
ital, but  readers  can  get  a  start.as  I  have  shown 
on  $150.00,  and  can  continue  his  present  occu- 
pation, and  if  he  is  built  for  a  hen  man,  he  will 
soon  increase  his  150  head  to  a  1,000,  and, reader, 
you  will  get  your  thousand  by  using  good  crosses 
sooner  than  by  any  thoroughbred  in  existence. 
Your|head  is  level  in  starting  in  for  market  pur- 
poses. After  you  make  a  success  of  that,  fancy 
breeding  will  be  easy  enough. 

Some  will  possibly  differ  from  me  on  this 
point,  but  I  would  rather  compete  against  five 
dry  goods  box  fanciers  that  show  stock  of 
their  own  raising  than  one  hustling  farmer 
poultryman.  By  the;,  way,  I  am  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  our  best  fanciers  are 
fanners  or  farm  owners. 


Profitable  Poultry. 


[NO  NAME  GIVEN.] 

Experience,  and  trying  all  ways  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  I  find  as  many  will  discover 
that  it  takes  time  and  care  to  make  money  from 
poultry.  Here,  in  this  town,  people  would  like 
to  have  nice  poultry,  but  they  want  to  get  them 
for  mere  nothing.  They  have  not  sense  to  know 
that  they  conld  make  money  from  a  few  hens  of 
"high  breeds,  as  they  call  them  here.  They 
don't  know  a  good  chicken  if  they  see  it,  They 
all  look  nice  to  them.  No,  right  here  is  the 
truth.  Some  will  spend  their  money  in  saloons 
to  fill  their  heads  full  of  deviltry  and  evil  before 
they  would  invest  a  cent  in  poultry.  I  am  a  man 
that  don't  drink  and  I  believe  that  many  young 
men  would  not  become  drunkard's,  if  they  had 
some  poultry  at  home  to  take  pleasure  in,  and 
pass  away  their  time.  If  they  would  have  a  few 
fowls,  it  would  save  them  many  a  cent,  and 
again, there  are  farmer's  wives  that  support  their 
family  with  eggs  and  poultry.  How  is  tha?  I  say, 
let  every  man  invest  money  in  poultry  and  read 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  Give  the  boys  a  chance 
and  they  will  make  money  on  poultry  and  eggs, 
help  you  along,  save  you  many  dollars.  Read 
the  Keeper  from  beginning  to  end,  and  see 
what  others  have  done,  and  what  and  how  they 
doit.  If  you  fail,  try  again.  Go  at  it  slow,  and 
what  you  do,  do  it  right.  Get  good  fowls,  keep 
account  of  the  feed,  and  price  of  your  eggs,  the 
whole  year  around.andsee  what  profit  you  have. 
Feed  your  fowls  at  regular  hours,  and  change 
their  feed  now  and  then.  Keep  your  poultry 
houses  clean  and  dry.  There  is  money  in  poul- 
try, and  they  can  be  made  to  pay  and  buy  many 
a  thing.  My  fowls  paid  for  all  the  groceries  last 
winter,  and  this  summer  and  fall  I  sold  eggs 
and  had  all  we  wanted  to  use.  Then,  again 
some  will  ask,  what  makes  your  hens  lay.  Why 
do  you  have  luck  in  raising  fowls.  I  say  I  read 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  was  never  afraid  to 
invest  money  in  poultry.  Feed  your  fowls  and 
they  will  feed  you.  Take  care  of  your  fowls 
half  as  much  as  you  take  to  look  after  your 
cows,  and  you  will  have  more  dozens  of  eggs 
than  pounds  of  butter.  Invest  more  money  in 
poultry,  and  let  the  lightning  rod  men  and 
agents  go  their  wav.  Keep  your  eyes  open 
and  you  will  be  successful. 


The  Chicks  Hatched  Themselves. 

A.  V.  WOOD,  BRUNSWICK,  GA. 

I  had  almost  abandoned  the  idea  of  ever  doing 
anything  in  the  poultry  line  when  your  article 
in  Poultry  Keeper  of  November  reached  me. 
I  must  say  that  it  has  given  me  renewed  energy 
to  overcome  the  many  difficulties  of  breeding 
fowls  in  this  section,  and  as  I  can  now  give  the 
work  more  of  my  personal  attention  I  hope  to- 
have  some  better  results  than  in  the  pasc. 

I  have  all  along  been  taught  that  a  critical 
period  of  incubaiioii  was  from  the  seventeenth 
day,  and  that  the  heat  must  not  go  down,  while 
the  moisture  must  be  increased.  I  will  relate 
an  experiment  of  past  June.  A  Buff  Cochin  had 
stolen  a  nest,  and  when  found,  of  course,  the 
period  of  incubation  could  not  be  determined, 
but  as  I  did  not  care  to  have  only  one  sitter  to 
look  after  I  took  the  eggs  away— nine  of  them— 
and  placed  them  on  top  of  a  home-made  incuba- 
tor, placing  first  a  sheet  of  felting  on  the  saw- 
dust top,  then  the  eggs  finally  covering  with  a 
sheet  of  wool  felting.  A  standard  thermometer 
was  put  directly  upon  the  eggs,  and  one  wasi 
hanging  near  by. 

On  the  second  day  after,  one  egg  was  pipped', 
the  thermometer  recording  ninety  degrees,  andi 
on  the  third  day  I  had  eight  lively  chickens.witli 
one  infertile  egg  left.  This  was  in  June,  one  oS 
our  driest  months,  and  the  highest  the  outside 
showed  was  ninety-three  degrees.  Mind  you, 
there  was  no  heat  at  all  from  the  incubator,  and 
certainly  a  minimum  of  moisture.  I  noticed  that 
the  air  bladder  was  one-fourth  of  the  egg  when 
first  placed  under  the  felt.  While  this  may  not 
prove  that  the  way  to  good  results  is  less  heat 
and  moisture  yet  it  may  disprove  that  all  bad! 
results  are  to  be  laid  to  carelessness  during  the 
last  periods.  I  believe  that  one-half  of  the 
theories  are  a  cause  of  so  many  failures,  and  the 
only  safe  plan  is  to  run  by  rules  fromwell-known 
results.  I  am  now  arranging  my  incubators  ira 
different  positions.  I  shall  run,  too,  in  my  incu- 
bator house  of  last  season,  two  in  a  room  built 
especially  with  reference  to  equalizing  the 
moisture  and  temperature,  and  two  in  a  base- 
ment in  brooder- heater  room.  I  believe  this  is 
the  only  way  that  I  can  fully  demonstrate  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  previous  failures  here. 
We'll  let  you  hear  how  we  get  along  from  time 
to  time. 

[It  will|be  seen  that  Mr.Wood  hatched  the  eggs 
with  no  heat  simply  covering  them,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  being  ninety-three 
degrees.  No  moisture  was  given.  Itshouldnot 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  chicks,  at  the 
end  of  incubation,  create  a  large  antount  of  heat 
themselves.— Ed.] 

 •  

The  Old  White  Hen. 

R.  V.  O'  NEILL,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

I  was  once  the  owner  of  an  old  white  hen.  I 
had  bought  it  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  L 
expected  it  to  lay  enough  eggs  in  one  day  to  fur- 
nish us  with  eggs  for  a  week,  and  have  a  large- 
amount  left  over  for  selling.  But  it  did  not.  No,, 
indeed.  Instead  of  laying  the  large  amount  1 
have  already  spoken  of,  it  layed  one  egg  a  week, 
and  sometimes,  when  it  got  tired,  it  would  lay- 
one  a  month.  In  the  first  place  this  same  heni 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  in  the  right- 
eye.  Some  boys  were  throwing  lumps  of  dirt  at 
eachother,  and  one  of  the  lumps  hit  the  hen  in  the 
right  eye.  She  wassick  foralong  time.  She  never- 
seemed  to  be  all  right  after  that.  This  hen  had; 
the  queer  habit  of  dropping  her  eggs  around 
wherever  she  happened  to  be.  I  have  seen  her 
drop  an  egg  on  a  stone  side  walk.  A  few- 
months  afterward  she  was  taken  sick,  and  noth- 
ing seemed  to  help  her.  Her  legs  were  bent  up- 
under  her,  and  she  could  only  get  around  by 
pushing  her  self  along.  While  in  this  condition- 
she  suddenly  disappeared  and  we  hunted  high 
and  low  for  her  but  could  not  find  her.  About 
two  weeks  after  that,  while  I  was  out  in  the 
yard,  feeding  the  other  chickens,  who  should 
walk  up  but  the  old  white  hen,  with  the  wonder- 
ful egg  reeovd.  I  say  walked,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  lump,  she  walked  a's  good  as 
the  day  I  bought  her,  (which  was  nothing  extra 
then,)  Now,  thought  I,  she  will  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  will  lay  enough  eggs  to  satisfy 
even  me  (though  it  wouUl  take  a  good  deal.) 
But  I  was  disappointed  once  more,  for  she  grad- 
ually became  sick  again.  She  appeared  to  be 
always  searching  for  something  up  in  the  sky, 
and,  with  her  eye  turned  upward,  she  would  go 
around  In  a  circle,  until  she  would  fairly  tumble 
over.  I  soon  got  tired  of  seeing  her  star-gazing,-, 
and  I  quietly  chopped  off  her  head, and  so  ended 
■the  life  of  the  hen  with  the  wonderful  egg 
record.  I  am  sure  she  did  not  have  lice  andl 
would  be  glad  If  you  would  kindly  tell  me  whatr 
you  think  was  the  matter  with  her.  I  will  also- 
say  that  this  same  white  hen  acted  at  times  verjr 
much  like  a  rooster.  She  would  circle  around: 
the  other  hens,  with  her  wings  down,  and  calll 
them  when  she  found  a  choice  bit,  and,  taken 
altogether,  I  think  she  acted  strange  for  a  hen 
with  such  a  wonderful  egg  record. 

This  is  the  first  year  I  have  taken  your  paper, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  the  last  by  any 
means  I  think  that  if  I  only  had  the  old  white 
hen,  etc., I  would  need  your  paper.  Each  paper 
is  worth  the  price  for  a  whole  year,  and  no  live- 
poultryman  should  be  without  it. 

[We  suppose  she  was  overfed,  and  was  tw« 
fat.— Ed.] 
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Taxes— Lice— Incubators. 

"L.  G.  C,"  SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  was  in  error  in  stating 
not  long  since  that  New  Hampshire  was  the 
only  State  taxing  poultry.  Here,  in  the  great 
State  of  California,  the  Golden  State,  where  the 
nickel  is  the  smallest  coin  we  can  see,  we  tax 
poultry.  Last  year  I  had  200  liens,  and  was 
assessed  for  sixteen  dozen  at  five  dollars  per 
■dozen.  The  assessor  very  kindly  throwing  of 
the  odd  eight.  I  sold  some  of  them  at  $4.50  per 
dozen,  (old  hens)  before  I  paid  the  tax.  We 
■can't  let  "Yankeeland"  get  ahead  of  us  in  any- 
thing you  know. 

I  see  many  and  various  remedies  for  red 
mites,  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper,  but  don't  see 
mine  which  is  a  sure  shot  every  time.  I  paint 
my  roosts  once  or  twice  a  year  with  coal  tar, 
also  the  inside  of  the  nest  boxes.  If  mites  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  premises, it  will  clean 
them  out  and  keep  them  out.  Should  be  ap- 
plied to  roosts  warm,  and  in  the  morning  of  a 
warm  day,  so  it  will  harden  before  night.  As 
rats  or  mice  will  not  touch  it  1  believe  it  would 
be  excellent  to  put  on  the  floor  of  brooding 
house,  but  have  not  tried  it. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Hock's  letter  on 
incubators.  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  there 
is  some  radical  defect  in  all  the  incubators  I 
have  seen,  or  heard  of,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Hock  is  on  the  right  track.  The 
machines  da  hatch  chickens,  yet  is  it  not  a  fact 
that,  while  biddy  will  manage  to  get  eleven  or 
twelve  chicks  from  thirteen  eggs,  the  aver- 
age hatch  of  the  average  machine  is 
about  fifty  to  each  hundred  eggs.  We 
put  a  lot  of  eggs  in  the  incubator,  then  test 
out  as  infertile  many  more  than  the  old  hen 
would,  aud  have  some  die  in  the  shell  after  that. 
It  is  plainly  an  instance  of  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test." The  perfect  machine  will  find  as  few 
infertile  eggs  as  a  good  hen,  and  hatch  nearly 
all  the  rest, — without  moisture.  Will  somebody 
find  it?. 

[The  mode  of  hatching  does  not  make  an  egg 
fertile.  Biddy  in  winter  makes  a  poor  show  at 
hatching— Ed.] 


About  Feeding,  and  How  Much. 

W.  A.  PHILLIPS,  18  CONGRESS  PARK,  CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  and  be  corrected. 
In  looking  over  some  of  your  Poultry  Keeper 
pages.  I  find  quite  a  contradiction  in  statements 
as  to  the  feeding  of  poultry,  and  it  is  very  mis- 
leading and  mistifyiug  to  the  novice  and  even 
to  old  poultry  men.  I  think  all  such  statements 
should  be  carefully  figured  out  by  you  or  prac- 
tical feeders,  with  remarks  on  the  same,  to  set 
your  readers  right 

One  statement  is  copied  from  the  JKwal, 
JS'eio  Yorker,  thus: 

For  26>  fowls  give: 

12  quarts  skim  milk  12  cents. 

9   pounds  meal."  9  " 

2J4     "     scraps  5%,  " 

1/?     "     poultry  food,  (no  good). ..14  " 

5  "     oats  7  •' 

7        "     cracked  corn   7  " 

2  "     wheat   3)4  •' 

1        "     oyster  shells   %  " 

3  "     clover  rowen   2  " 

16        ""*    corn   16  " 

6  quarts  potatoes   4  " 

Cost  for  day  SUA  ' 

'•Good  Lord!  If!  Well,  nothing!"  Only  just 
look  at  it.  What  do  you  think  of  it  after 
figuring? 

Now  the  other  one  is  as  follows,  for  100  hens, 
daily  feed,  taken  from  the  scientific  calculation 
by  a  Practical  "hew  keeper."  It  says: 

Clover  Hav  2.74  lbs  02  cents. 

Potatoes,.'  2.74  "   01%  " 

Corn  Meal  5.48  "   09  " 

Cotton  Meal  ....  0.274."   01  " 

Bailey  Meal,....  2.192  "  05  " 

16.166'=  18%  " 

Weli.  Just  so.  I  will  only  say  that  263  hens 
would  cost  about  fifty  cents  per  day,  with  this 
feed,  against  eighty-one  and  one-haif  cents  of 
the  other,  being  thirty-one  and  one-half  cents 
less,  and  a  better  food",  in  my  opinion.  1  also 
think  the  addition  of  beef  and  fish  scraps,  and 
a  little  linseed  cake,  seasoned  with  red  pepper 
and  salt,  twice  a  week  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  also  a  handful  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  a  piece  of  lime,  aud  some  sulphate  of  iron 
In  the  drinking  vessel  would  also  help.  They 
are  cleansing,  purifying,  etc.  Now,  "one  pays 
iiis  money  and  takes  his  choice,"  but  there  is  a 
better  and  cheeper  formula  for  feeding.  Will 
you  kindlv  give  your  readers  a  good,  cheap, 
economical  mixture  for  a  hundred  winter  laying 
hens,  having200  feet  run  to  each  hen. 

I  keep  100  hens,  divided  into  seven  pens,  each 
pen  twenty  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long.  With 
.these  100  hens  I  keep  ten  cocks.  I  keen  one 
cock  in  a  pen  which  gives  me  three  extra  cocks 


which  I  use  as  reliefs.  That  is  I  have  cocks 
No's.  1,  2,  and  3.  I  have  pens  one  to  seven.  I 
put  cock  No.  1  into  pen  No.  1,  taking  out  the 
cock  that  is  there.  I  do  the  same  with  pens  two 
three  and  up  to  seven.  This  gives  the  cocks  a 
rest  and  a  chance  to  recuperate  their  energies. 
I  feed  them  to  that  end.  In  summer  time  1  feed 
the  100  hens  about  thirty-four  quarts  of  grain 
per  week,  making  one-third  of  about  a  gill  per 
day,  per  hen.  This  grain  is  mixed  with  slacked 
lime,  twice  a  week.  Now,  I  regard  this  as  too 
heavy.  I  believe  in.  making  my  hens  scratch 
and  work.  By  following  this  propation,  and 
feedfng  clover,  I  find  my  hens  cost  about  ninety- 
seven  cents  per  head,  per  year,  and  it  does  not 
interfere  witli  their  laying  nor  their  health.  I 
do  not  give  this  as  an  item  to  be  published  for 
any  one's  guide.  It  is  simply  my  system. 

[We  simply  gave  the  above  tables  for  what 
they  were  worth.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
items  copied  from  other  journals  and  credited 
thereto.  Mr.  P.  has  himself  well  answered 
"how  much  to  give."  We  do  not  approve  of  his 
recommendation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  hyphos- 
phite  of  soda,  etc.,  as  healthy  fowls  need  no  such 
things.  Thanks.  Friend  P..  you  asked  a  question 
and  gave  a  most  excellent  answer.— Ed.] 


From  "Wisconsin. 

E.  S.  HEWITT,  ALBANY,  WIS. 

At  the  risk  of  taking  more  of  your  valuable 
time  and  space  than  I  ought,  yet  with  the 
number  of  letters  that  I  have  rece'ived  with  re- 
gard to  my  manner  of  feeding,  published  in 
your  November  issue,  I  beg  a  little  more  space. 
In  each  letter  the  questions  is  asked.  What 
I  feed  at  noon  and  what  I  feed  at  night.  My 
friends.  I  don't  feed  anything  of  either  time.  I 
simply  fill  my  birds  full  of  warm,  light  food  in 
the  "morning,  of  themost  easily  digestible  food 
that  I  can  think  of.  and  make  it  warm,  because 
in  cold  weather  I  feel  better  after  eating  a 
warm  breakfast  than  a  cold  one,  and,  I  have 
found  by  the  experiments  that  my  birds  are 
made  that  way  too. 

While  they  are  eating  their  breakfast,  I  scat- 
ter grain,  grit,  etc.,  covering  it  rip  in  the  straw, 
thereby,  giving  each  bird  an  equal  chance,  and 
it  takes  from  morning  until  night,  of  steady 
scratching  by  them  to  get  enongh  to  eat,  and 
the  hen  that  don't  put  in  the  most  of  her  time 
goes  tobed  hungry.  Hunger  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  moke  a  hen  work,  and  v:ork  is  the  best 
'"egg  food'''  in  the  market.  The  idea  that  you 
must  fill  your  hens  full  of  corn  at  night,  to  last 
them  until  morning,  looks  well  on  paper,  but  it 
will  not  make  eggs.  Stop  feeding  your  birds 
and  let  them  feed  themselves  awhile.  "Give 
the  hen  a  chance." 

[You  hit  the  nail  that  time  Friend  Hewitt. 
Your  letter  is  a  volume,  and  contains  the  big 
secret  of  success.  We  hope  every  reader  will 
read  the  above  twice—  Ed.] 


How  to  Prevent  Lice — A  Good  Flan. 

MRS.  S.  J.  LEE,  CAGE,  KAN. 

I  want  to  try  and  tell  you  a  little  of  my  work, 
in  poultry  keeping.  I  have  nothing  but  nion- 
grelstdoii't  laugh  till  I  get  through)  .1  started  out 
last  spring  with  eighty  hens.  I  had  500  chicks 
hatched  off.  and  hatched  them  all  under  hens. 
I  do  not  know  just  how  many  I  raised,  for  we 
ate  so  many,  but  I  think  over  300,  and  I  just 
turned  them  out  and  let  them  go.  The  eggs 
alone  this  year  brought  more  money  than  tlie 
milk  from  six  cows  and  the  price  of  two  calves. 
1  expect  to  keep  near  200  this  winter.  Let  me 
tell  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  my 
way  of  treating  red  mites.First  my  roosts  are  on 
a  level.  I  have  six  posts,  two  and  a  half  feet, 
big.  set  in  the  ground  about  ten  inches,  and 
they  are  smooth  and  painted.  Cut  a  slot  in  the 
topend,  so  that  a  board  six  inches  wide  will 
rest  in  them.  Cut  slots  every  twelve  inches  in 
the  board,  and  let  the  roosts  rest  in  the  slot. 
Have  the  lumber  all  plained  and  painted  and 
take  pine  tar  and  put  a  good  coat  in  each  slot 
and  the  mites  will  not  bother  you.  I  put  the 
tar  on  every  two  weeks  and  I  did  not  take  the 
roosts  out  but  once  all  summer  to  wash  them 
off.  I  onlv  used  one  can  of  tar,  and  it  cost 
fifteen  cents.  I  have  been,  until  this  summer, 
buying  lye,  and  heating  water  three  or  four 
times  each  summer,  to  kill  the  lice,  but  this  is 
no  use  now.  for  tar  is  better.  I  use  wood  tar' 
Cool  ashes  in  the  nest  will  keep  the  mites  out  of 
the  nest.  Put  dry  sulphur  on  the  hen  about 
twice  the  last  week  she  is  sitting,  and  that  will 
cause  the  lice  to  leave  her.  I  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper  very  well  and  cant  do  without  it. 


Infertility  of  Eggs. 

W.  A.  SNIFPIN,  SPENCER,  N.  T. 

I  think  you  once  wrote  that  hens.while  moult- 
ing, were  "sick ;"  that  growing  a  new  crop  of 


feathers  is  a  greater  drain  on  the  system  than 
egg-production,  and  that  both  cannot  go  on  to- 
gether. Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  eggs  laid  near 
the  moulting  period  possess  less  vitality,  and 
are  less  liable  to  give  a  good  hatch,  than  eggs 
laid  at  other  seasons  ?  1  think  so.  for  I  have 
been  trying  artificial  hatching  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  and  was  beginning  to  have  good 
success  when  my  last  hatch,  started  October 
loth,  almost  discouraged  me,  over  300eggs  of  the 
class  described  above  giving  nie  onlv  forty- 
three  living  chicks  out  of  fifty-one  hatched,  "i 
put  twelve  of  the  same  lot  of  eggs  under  a  hen, 
at  the  same  time,  and  not  one  of  them  hatched, 
although  most  of  them  were  more  or  less  fertile. 
Of  those  in  the  incubator  only  seventy-five  in- 
cluding those  that  hatched,  lived  beyond  the 
fourteenth  day.  Of  the  rest,  about  125*  started, 
dying  before  the  fourteenth  day.  Many  of 
these,  when  broken,  showed  only  a  small  line  or 
circle  of  blood.  Now,  as  the  majority  of  fowls 
in  this  section  are  only  just  emerging  from  the 
moulting  period,  this  is  too  early  to  start  our  in- 
cubators for  profit,  although  I  have  started 
another  lot  this  20th  of  November. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  or  any  of  your  ex- 
perienced readers  tell  us  how  to  feed  in  order  to 
have  our  fowls  nionlt  earlier,  or  can  it  be  done? 
If  it  can,  in  addition  to  getting  our  hatches 
started  earlier,  we  can  also  get  our  eggs  in  mar- 
ket to  meet  the  first  high  prices.  To-day  eggs 
are  worth  twenty-seven  cents  in  New  York",  but 
our  hens  are  busy  growing  feathers  instead  of 
eggs. 

.My  incubator  is  a  mongrel,  part  Poultry 
Keeper  and  part  something  else.  1  made  it  with 
constant  ventilation  through  bottom  up  through 
tank  at  top,  but  have  stopped  up  top  ventilators, 
and  left  holes  in  the  bottom  for  carbonic  acid 
gas  to  "drop"  through.  Trays  slide  in,  no 
drawers,  inner  glass  doors,  and  outer  board 
door  with  removable  chaff  cushions  between. 
Can  raise  and  lower  trays  to  and  from  tank  by 
simply  raising  or  lowering  one  end  of  a  lever 
underneath  each  end  of  the  machine.  By  this 
means  I  can  lower  the  temperature  of  the  eggs 
without  opening  the  ton  ventilators,  or  opening 
machine  and  losing  moisture.  The  back  edge  of 
the  rear  tray,  and  front  edge  of  front  tray,  are 
tipped  up  closer  to  the  tank  than  the  middle, 
thus  securing  a  more  equal  heat  throughout.  If 
the  above  infringes  on  anybody's  patent  let 
them  speak.  Ifthereisan  idea"in  it  original 
with  me  all  are  welcome  to  it.  But  I  am  going 
to  invest  in  a  nice  self-regulating  incubator. — 
the  Poultry  Keeper  machine  is  too  bulky,  and 
heavy  with  thick  packing,  and,  the  tank  re- 
quired to  keep  an  even  heat  is  too  large. 

I  am  in  love  with  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Long  may  it  continue  and  prosper  under  Mr. 
Jacobs.  I  enclose  a  few  names  for  sample 
copies. 

By  the  way,  what  do  you  consider  the  best 
and  grittiest  grit,  oyster  shells,  flint,  or  "cal- 
cite?"  And  which  Is  best  to  promote  egg  pro- 
duction, granulated  bone,  or  beef  scraps  ? 

Later:— Nov.  24th,  I  have  just  tested  eggs 
started  20th,  and  oufof  360  find  only  171  fertile. 
Eggs  were  gathered  from  different  sources,  the 
same  as  the  other  lot,  mostly  from  my  neighbors. 
Were  careful  to  get  eggs  from  hens  instead  of 
from  pullets. 

[Moulting  can  be  hastened  by  feeding  linseed 
meal,  or  oil  cake,  to  the  hens.  We  prefer  cal- 
cite  as  grit,  and  fresh  bones  to  beef  scraps,  (or 
both).  Your  conclusions  in  regard  to  lack  of 
fertility  of  eggs  are  correct.  Eggs  are  very  un- 
certain things  at  this  season— Ed.] 


Eggs  in  Milwaukee. 


W.  L.  CANDEE,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

In  the  November  number  of  your  valued  paper 
you  publish  a  re-cord  of  the  egg  market  in  Mil- 
waukee for  the  past  five  years.  I  have  no  sta- 
tistics or  authoritative  figures  to  give  in  the  mat- 
ter except  relative  to  my  private  business,  and  I 
don't  doubt  the  reliability  of  the  figures  sent 
you  by  Prof.  G.  S.  Albee.and  I  am  glad  to  see 
them." but  I  don't  ifrink  that  they  give  Milwau- 
kee the  credit  of  being  the  market  foreges  that 
it  really  is.  The  fact  is  that  those  prices  given 
are  the  icltolesale  prices  on  the  so-called  "strict- 
ly fresh  caudled  stock,"  when  in  reality  they 
are  not  fit  to  eat. 

I  have  observed  the  prices  published  in  the 
daily  papers  for  the  past  year  with  interest  and 
think  they  are  higher  than  those  in  past  years. 
The  lowest  wholesale  price  I  think  was  eleven 
cents  in  July  and  August,  and  they  have  since 
then  gone  up  to  twenty  cents  all  through  Octo- 
ber and  are  to-day  quoted  at  twenty-one  cents, 
and  remember  this  is  for  "strictly  fresh  caudled 
stock.  I  can  sell  to-day  all  the  fresh  eggs  I  can 
get  from  my  yards  at  twenty-eight  and  thirty 
cents.  This  is,  of  course,  retail  private  trade, 
but  it  nevertheless  shows  the  demand  for  good 
eggs  in  Milwaukee.  In  this  letter  I  do  not 
mean  to  discredit  Prof.  Albee's  letter,  but  only 
wish  to  show  the  other  and  best  side  of  the  mar- 
ket. Could  not  you  give  us  similar  tables,  show- 
ing the  market  of  other  large  cities  indifferent 
parts  of  the  country  so  we  can  see  how  we 
stand  ? 
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■Excellent  Hints.— Ducks,  Turkeys,  and 
Feather  Eating. 


SIRS.  CLARA.  NORM  AN, INDIAN  SPRINGS.FLORIDA. 

I  have  several  times  read  in  your  paper  about 
■persons  that  have  feather-eating  hens.  When  I 
began  raising  chickens  I  was  greatly  troubled 
with  the  same.  Some  of  the  hens  were  half 
naked,  they  picked  each  other.  I  gave  the  hens 
large  quantities  of  chopped  green  food,  and  it 
seemed  to  help  them  a  good  deal,  but  when  I 
began  to  put  salt  regularly  in  the  soft  food,  then 
it  stopped,  and  I  have  never  had  any  more 
feather  pulling  since,  and  I  think  comb-eating 
is  of  the  same  cause.  Three  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  common  salt,for  1U0  hens,  is  not  too 
much  every  day. 

I  also  notieed  some  one  asked  if  Pekin  Ducks 
■would  lay  better  the  second  year.  I  hardly 
•think  so.  This  is  my  third  year's  experience 
•with  Pekin  Ducks,  for  the  first  I  get  them  to  lay 
■early,  and  every  time  I  get  them  to  begin  lay 
ing  when  five  months  and  a  few  days  old.  The 
.first  year  my  three  ducks  layed  513  eggs.  When 
they  stopped  I  sold  the  ducks,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  ducks  could  have  layed  better  the 
•second  year.  The  second  year  I  lost  the  count- 
ing that  I  had  written  down  on  paper.  This  is 
my  third  year,  and  young  ducks  hatched  the 
last  of  April  began  laying  the  second  week  in 
-October,  and  I  get  six  eggs  a  day  now  from 
them.  I  have  some  old  ducks  but  I  get  only  a 
few  eggs  now  and  then  from  them.  I  expect  a 
large  harvest  of  eggs  from  my  ducks  this  year, 
and  I  think  I  will  beat  any  body  in  Florida  for 
early  laying  ducks  and  the  large  number  of 
■eggs.  I  will  try  to  do  it  at  least.  I  feed  scalded 
bran  mixed  with  cut  grass  and  cooked  grain. 
T  give  no  raw  food.plenty.of  shells  and  water  in 
pails.  People  who  want  ponds  for  Pekin 
Ducks  desire  only  ai  unnecessary  thing.  Now, 
a  few  words  about  turkeys.  When  the  small 
turkeys  begin  to  halt  and  limp  on  their  legs  they 
are  sick  and  will  die  if  notcured.  In  December 
■number,  1887,  Poultry  Keeper,  page  324,  con- 
dition powder  for  bowel  disease,  give  small 
.Bills  of  that,  a  few  drops  of  copperas  water  in 
their  drinking  cup  every  day,  plenty  of  sharp 
grit  and  nux  vomica,  as  much  as  a  pin  head 
makes  a  Dili.  I  have  saved  half  dead  turkey 
-chicks  in  that  way. 


The  Yalue  of  Pounded  Bone. 


E.  J.  ELLIOTT,  WATERPORT,  N.  T. 

I  not  only  read  the  Poultry  Keeper  but 
study  it.  I  had  been  taking  extra  pains  to  pro- 
-cure  bones  for  my  hens,  having  no  bone  mill  I 
-baked  them  in  the  oven  until  brown,  and 
pounded  them  with  a  hammer,  when  I  read  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  that  bones  were  not  only 
unnecessary  but  useless.  I  thought  to  save  my- 
self much  trouble,  and  get  just  as  many  eggs,  so 
I  gave  my  hens  all  the  gravel,  pounded  crock- 
ery, and  glass  they  would  eat.  They  were  hav- 
ing free  range,  with  all  the  clover  and  green 
food  they  would  eat,  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
grain.  All  went  well  for  a  time,  and  then  I 
commenced  getting  soft-shelled  eggs,  so  I  pro- 
•cured  some  more  bones,  baked  and  pounded 
them,  set  them  out  in  the  houses,  and  every  hen 
went  at  them  as  if  it  were  corn,  and  would  hard- 
ly touch  the  other  grit  when  they  could  have 
bones.  You  say  the  grit  is  retained  in  the  giz- 
zard until  the  sharp  edges  are  worn  off,  and 
then  voided  in  the  excrement.  Now,  I  have 
never  se°n  any  grit  in  any  of  the  excrement 
voided  by  my  hens  large  enough  to  be  visible  to 
-the  naked  eye,  and  I  have  noticed  particularly 
since  reading  your  article.  I  have  learned 
much  from  the  Poultry  Keeper  about  the  care 
of  hens,  and  been  led  to  observe  and  find  out 
much  that  I  never  should  have  thought  of  if  I 
had  not  read  it,  but  I  cannot  account  for  the 
fact  of  the  hens  being  so  greedy  for  the  bones  if 
they  are  of  no  use  to  them.  I  buy  the  trimmings 
of  the  meat  at  the  butcher's  shop,  boil  them, 
feed  the  meat,  and  bake  the  bones  brown,  (not 
"'"  irned)  and  pound  them.  I  carried  100  hens 
..oout  two  quarts  this  morning,  some  of  it  fine 
like  meal,  and  some  like  wheat  and  corn,  and 
they  ate  every  particle,  fine  and  all,  and  wanted 
more,  with  sliarp  grit,  where  they  could  get  it 
any  time. 

[We  do  not||remember  ever  having  stated  that 
bones  were  useless,  but  have  recommended 
their  use.— Ed.] 


A  Cheap  Poultry  House.— J.  H.  L.  Thomas, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif . — "I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  your  valuable  paper  since  first  I  saw 
it,  some  eighteen  months  ago.  I  think  it  the 
best  of  all.  I  see  many  plans  for  cheap  houses 
for  poultry,  but  have  not  found  any  as  cheap, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  good  as  mine.  I  use 
.2x3  scantling  for  posts,  plates,  joist  and  rafters, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  sawed  shakes  (a  kind 
of  roof  in  36x6J4  inches)  and  then  cover  with 
'tarred  paper  and  batten.  lean  build  a  house 
12x10x9  feet  high  at  gable,  and  six  feet  at  eaTes, 
Tith  cement  floor  for  $16. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


An  Egg  Record.— H.  J.  Horton,  Belleville, 
Pa.— 1  am  well  pleased  with  the  paper  and 
have  learned  some  very  good  things.  I  keep 
Gaines  and  across  of  P.  C.  White  Leghorn  and 
Brahmas.  Egg  record  of  thirteen  pullets  for  six 
months,  ninety-five  dozen  and  eight  eggs. 

From  Thirty-six  Hens.— H.  Weinheimer, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.— I  had  thirty-six  hens  and  I  got 
238  dozen  eggs  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
By  the  first  of  May  I  had  seventy  young  chick- 
ens, and  I  lost  only  two.  I  have  now  about 
seventy-five  old  and  young  ones.  I  got  five 
Brown  Leghorn  roosters." 

Lends  Them  Out.-C.  M.  Pressell,  Den  y  Sta- 
tion, Pa.— "It  seems  that  every  month  you  get 
out  a  better  paper  than  the  one  before.  Keep 
on  in  the  good  work.  I  will  never  give  up  the 
Poultry  Keeper  as  long  as  I  can  raise  the 
fifty  cents  to  pay  for  it.  I  am  lending  out  some 
of  my  back  numbers,  hoping  thereby  to  get  my 
neighbors  to  subscribe  for  it." 

Spongia  for  Chicken  Pox.— A  Brandt, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.— "I  have  seen  that  spongia  is 
a  sure  cure  for  chicken  pox,  because  half  of  my 
flock  had  it  before  I  noticed  it,  and  giving  them 
sixteen  pellets  in  a  half  gallon  of  w  ater,  four  or 
five  times,  it  began  to  disappear  and  in  about 
two  weeks  it  was  all  gone.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  had  any  disease  m  my  flock,  and  have 
succeeded  with  the  spongia,  the  great  homoe- 
pathy  remedy." 

Minorcas  as  Layers.— C.  B.  Robertson, 
Petersborough,  Out.,  Can.— 1  will  grasp  the  op- 
portunity to  sive  my  experience  witjh  a  pair  of 
Minorcas.  The  birds  were  hatched  on  the  25th 
of  August  1889  and  I  received  them  on  the  31st 
of  December.  The  pullet  began  to  lay  on  the 
25th  of  January,  and  laid  up  to  the  25th  of  July 
108  eggs,  seventy-three  of  which  I  set,  and  got 
fortp-six  chicks,  twenty  eggs  being  infertile, 
and  three  chicks  died . 

The  Cost  of  a  House— Frank  C.  Lane,  Long 
Branch,  N.  J— 1  see  in  November  number  it 
would  cost  $300  for  a  house  for  100  hens.  I  have 
150  old  fowls  and  pullets  and  thirty-five  grown 
ducks,  in  a  house  that  cost  $30,  with  four  sashes 
4x6  feet.  All  are  healthy,  and  pullets  are  lay- 
ing and  young  ducks  have  laid.  I  clean  it  out 
every  day  and  put  in  sifted  ashes  and  sand. 
Yard  is  forty-five  feet  square.  I  let  them  out 
every  day  about  four  o'clock. 

California  Prices.— Gus  Hageman,  Dow's 
Prairie,  Cal. — "I  am  keeping  about  100  hens  at 
present.  I  have  got  plenty  of  room  here,  as  I 
have  120  acres  of  land,  good  and  dry,  but  here 
is  one  drawback.  This  county  is  very  woody, 
consequently  we  have  so  many  kinds  of  vermin 
that  are  hard  on  chicks  but  I  am  sure  chickens 
pay.  and  pay  better  than  any  other  kind  of 
stock.  I  am  getting  fifty  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs  and  get  twenty  cents  in  summer." 

A  Bumble  Foot  Cure  -H.H.Winters.Dunmore. 
Pa.  -I  see  in  your  November  issue  a  piece  on 
bumble  foot.  Yrour  cure  is  different  from 
mine  I  have  had  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
this  disease,  and  have  lost  but  one.  which  was 
the  first.  I  first  poultice  for  one  day.with  bread 
and  milk,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  flaxseed  meal, 
and  then  cut  aslitlike  an  x,  and  poultice  for  a 
day  or  two  I  then  take  a  cloth  and  put  pine 
tar  on,  and  tie  so  it  will  not  come  off  for  four  or 
five  days.  I  think  this  will  cure  every  time  if 
properly  treated  and  taken  in  time.  Be  sure 
and  got  the  "core"  out.  I  wish  to  know  w  here  I 
could  get  the  plans  for  a  good  brooder.  [See 
Nov.  1889,  P.  K.] 

Made  His  Own  Incubator— Mrs.  E.  E.  Hart- 
well.  104  W.  23d  St.,  Wilmington.  Del.— We 
could'nt  keep  poultry  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  My  husband  has  made  him  an  incu- 
bator and  brooder  from  your  paper,  which  he 
thinks  are  very  nice.  He  made  two  brooders 
last  winter,  heated  by  lamps,  which  were  very 
good  but  he  wasn't  satisfied,  so  he  has  made 
one  this  fall.  The  one  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes  running  through  the  brooder  he  thinks 
will  be  better.  Plymouth  Rocks  are  his  choice. 
I  will  try  and  be  on  time  with  my  next  money. 
We  have  been  feeding  clover  hay  with  very 
good  results.  We  have  one  of  the  Webster 
clover  cutters. 

His  Experience.— F.  A.  Walther,  Reckord, 
Md— About  one  year  ago  I  started  with  incu- 
bators and  no  experience,  and  up  to  now  made 
a  failure,  and  a  fool  of  myself.  I  got  about  fifty 
pullets  and  three  cockerels,  raised  them  all  my 
self,  run  two  and  three  incubators  all  last  sum- 


mer,  and  hatched  nothing,  ana  my  chickens 
cost  me  about  $3.00  each.  So  far  profit  none. 
This  has  been  my  past  experience,  but  I  hope  I 
will  do  better  in  the  future.  I  started  one  of  my 
incubators  to-day,  and  will  let  you  know  the  re- 
sults. Will  give  it  proper  attention  and  follow 
some  of  the  hints  given  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  try  my  best  to  make  a  success  of 
it.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  and  stick 
to  the  poultry  business,  and  past  failures  only 
make  me  stick  to  it  the  more. 

He  Gets  Good  Hatches.— G.  Toyne,  Castro 
Valley,  Cal.— "In  the  two  last  hatches,  out  of 
our  hot-air  incubator,  we  only  turned  the  eggs 
once  a  day,  and  did  better  than  we  did  when 
the  eggs  were  turned  twice  a  day.  Since  we 
only  turn  once  a  day  and  only  dampen  the  sand 
once,  we  succeeded  in  hatching  very  nearly  all 
the  fertile  eggs.  The  difficulty  and  disappoint- 
ment with  incubators  consist  in  the  want  of 
proper  attention  and  reasonable  care  on  the 
part  of  the  attendant,  as  we  can  get  good 
hatches  with  hot  air,  while  I  know  of  others  who 
succeed  in  roasting  the  eggs,  and  then  condemn 
the  incubators  as  a  fraud.  Instead  of  giving 
reasonable  care,  and  attention,  which,  with  fer- 
tile eggs,  would  secure  good  hatches,  they  over- 
look their  duties. 

He  Used  Liniment— Fred.  Vieson,  Detroit. 
Mich.— "I  am  a  beginner  in  poultry,  and  I 
would  like  to  let  you  know  what  experience  1 
had.  I  had  a  Brown  Leghorn  chicken  that  had 
a  cankered  month,  and  her  tongue  was  like  a 
child  with  diphtheria, and  I  thought  I  was  goina 
to  lose  her,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  a  liniment 
which  I  have  for  cuts  and  bruises.  I  applied  it 
inside  and  outside  twice  a  day,  with  a  brush, 
and  in  one  w  eek  my  chicken  was  as  well  as 
ever.  Now,  if  any  of  my  poultry  friends  would 
like  to  try  it  I  will  give  them  my  receipt 
free.  This  is  the  receipt.  Take  three  ounces 
oil  of  tar,  three  ounces  venus  turpentine,  two 
ounces  balsam  of  fir,  and  half  a  pint  of  alcohol, 
Api>ly  twice  a  day.  It  is  the  best  for  cuts  and 
bruises  known." 

A  Good  Hatch  and  Little  Moisture.— L. 
S.  Doud,  New  Haven,  Vt— "I  have  been  a  de- 
voted reader  of  your  paper  for  some  time,  and 
it  amply  fills  my  wants.  I  launched  out  into 
the  poultry  business  a  year  ago,  and  have  in- 
creased my  flocks  to  nearly  200  head.  I  think  a 
White  Wyandotte  heu  crossed  with  Light 
Brahma  cock  makes  a  very  good  broiler.  Sly 
first  hatch  this  fall  came  off  a  few  days  ago, ana 
I|  hatched  sixty-five  strong  chicks  from  100 
tested  eggs.  I  use  a  Monarch  machine  and 
consider  it  as  good  an  incubator  as  the  best.  I 
have  jnearly  completed  a  sixty  foot  brooder 
house,  to  be  heated  with  a  stove  and  heater  at- 
tachment. I  tried  the  'no  moisture'  plan  this 
last  hatch  with  the  above  success.  Do  you  call 
it  a  fair  per  cent,  for  the  season  of  year?  [Yes. 
—Ed.]  I  applied  no  moisture  to  the  machine 
until  the  sixteenth  day.  I  have  an  airtight 
room  for  my  incubator  in  my  celler,  partitioned 
off  with  brick  wall,  perhaps  ten  feet  square. and 
the  temperature  does  not  vary  over  a  degree, 
and  sometimes  not  that,  in|  twenty-four  hours. 
My  preference  has  always  been  for  birds  of 
white  plumage,  and  I  want  no  other  around  me. 
White  Leghorns  are  my  favorites,  for  the  branch 
of  the  poultry  business  that  embraces  egg  pro- 
duction, and'for  market,  and  I  certainly  think 
it  no  mean  item,  for  as  I  write  I  can  sell  everv 
egg  I  grow  at  twenty-eight  cents  per  dozen  at 
the  door." 

A  Top  Heat  Brooder  System.— Walter  A. 
Mestrezat,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.-  "You  will,  no 
doubt,  remember  that  I  wrote  to  you  in  regard 
to  hot  w  ater  pipes  in  a  brooder  house  some  time 
back.  I  asked  in  regard  to  placing  pipes  in  a 
box  under  ground.  You  said  it  could  be  done. 
About  the  time  I  had  the  hole  dug  a  storm  came 
up  and  filled  it  with  water  (the  roof  not  being 
on.)  As  the  partitions  were  to  have  a  twelve- 
inch  board  at  the  bottom  (balance  of  partition 
to  be  "up  and  down"),  it  occurred  to  me  to  put 
the  pipes  on  this  board,  and  in  some  way  con- 
struct a  brooder  tliat  would  have  the  heat  over 
the  chicks.  I  made  some  experiments,  and  fin- 
ally hit  on  a  plan  that  works  to  perfection.  My 
boiler  is  a  piece  of  three-inch  gas  pipe,  reduced 
to  one  inch  at  each  end.  under  which  is  a  six- 
inch  natural  gas  burner.  Boiler  and  burner 
are  enclosed  in  lire  brick  furnace,  with  one 
and  one  fourth  incli  gas  pipes  for  chimney.  The 
pipe  through  the  brooder  house  is  six  inches 
apart,  with  only  one  turn,  requiring  in 
a  fifty-foot  brooder  house  only  about 
105  feet  of  pipe.  Temperature  under  brooder 
90  to  100°,  with  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  gas 
turned  on.  Top  of  brooder  in  each  room  is  five 
feet  by  eighteen  inches.  Floor  is  five  feet  by 
four  feet.  One  foot  of  floor  is  in  front  of  the 
brooder,  next  to  hall.  That  is  were  I  feed. 
Fifteen  inches  of  floor  behind  is  hinged  so  it 
will  accommodate  itself  to  the  level  part  of  the 
floor  as  it  is  lowered  as  chicks  grow.  Top  of 
brooder  rests  on  the  pipes.  The  floor  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  a  simple,  but  substantial  device, 
and  I  walk  over  both  top  and  floor  of  brooder 
without  fear  of  doing  damage.  Top  of  brooder 
has  four  inches  of  muslin  on  each  edge.  No 
doubt  you  will  laugh  at  my  'top  heat'  brooder 
house  when  you  compare  it  with  that,  of  yours, 
invented  by  men  who  have  probably  spent  years 
in  the  business,  but  it  works  perfectly  and"  will 
do  all  possible  for  a  brooder  to  do." 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultkx  Keeper  Company, 
  Parkesburg,  ChesterCo.,Pa. 


Read  the  Ladies  Department,  and  you  will 
find  it  interesting. 

We  take  postage  stamps  for  subscription  to 
this  paper. 

Excuse  us  for  our  long  article  on  spongia,  hut 
it  is  the  evidence  we  are  giving. 

The  Light  Brahma  Club  meets  at  Charleston 
January  13th  to  17th. 

Now  rush  on  for  Charleston  this  month,  and 
meet  the  A.  P.  A.  It  is  the  International  Show. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farmers  Maga- 
zine, two  papers,  only  60  cents  for  both. 

Any  back  numbers  can  be  had  by  sending  us 
five  cents  in  stamps. 

New  York,  Feb.  4th  to  10th— the  Crystal 
Palace  Show— in  the  great  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hotle,  South  Evanston,  TIL,  ad- 
vertises spongia  in  tablets.  There  are  several 
■advertisers  of  it  in  our  columns. 

You  can  get  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year, 
with  one  of  our  books,  for  sixty  cents  in  postage 
stamps. 

The  Langshan  Club  will  meet  at  Charleston, 
on  January  14th,  Mr.  R.  Seaman,- Jericho, X.  Y., 
is  secretary. 

Do  not  send  subscriptions  or  money  to  the  ed- 
itor. He  lives  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  is  published  at  Parkesburg  (not 
Parkersburg),  Pa. 

The  Pekin  Bantam  Club  meets  at  New  York 
February  9th,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  Mr.  G.  P.  Rey- 
nard, 3  Bowling  Green,  New  York  City,  is  sec- 
retary. 

A  Houdan  Club,  and  also  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  Club,  will  be  formed  at  Charleston.  All 
interested  should  send  their  names  to  Mr.  Geo. 
O.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  her  show  on 
January  20th  to  23d,  inclusive,  Premium  list 
is  now  ready.  It  will  be  a  grand  show.  Mr. 
Everett  O.  "Wader,  Canandaigua,  is  secretary. 

Only  two  sittings  of  eggs  sold  will  pay  for  a 
two  or  three-line  advertisement  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  three  months.  Where  are  our  new 
beginners.  Pitch  in— plenty  of  chances. 


Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  use  ink; 
(not  pencil)  and  write  your  name,  postoffice.and 
State  plaiuly.  Do  not  affix  your  signature,  but 
write  your  name  so  that  it  may  be  understood. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Schrock  is  now  Secretary  of  the 
South  Carolina  Poultry  Association  (Greenville) 
his  address  being  Camden,  S.  C,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Kohu  having  resigned. 


As  many  ask  us  where  to  get.  fresh  ground 
bones,  grouud  meat,  dessicated  fish,  and  such, 
we  refer  them  to  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Those  who  favor  the  establishment  of  a  club 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  pea-comb  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  should  correspond  with  Mr.  H.  S. 
Babeock,  17  Butler   Exchange,  Providence, 

R.I.   

JJIb.  P.  A.  "Webster,  Cazenovia,  New  York, 
writes  us  that  he  has  secured  a  trio  of  White 
Indian  Games,  from  Abbot  Bros.,  England,  the 
originators,  and  that  only  ten  more  remain  over 
there. 

We  are  requested  to  re-publish  the  valuable 
article  in  January,  1889,  headed,  "Feeding  for 
Eggs,"  which  we  will  do  as  soon  as  space  allows. 
Iu  the  meantime  every  reader  should  send  for 
a  copy  of  that  number. 

The  International  Frontier  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  hold  their  first  annual 
show  at  International  Bridge,  January  27th, 
28th,  and  29th.  Mr.  C.  W.  Vahey,  is  secretary, 
International  Bridge,  Ontario,  Can. 

The  Fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Blue  River 
Valley  Association  will  be  held  at  New  Castle, 
Indiana,  January  27th  to  31st,  inclusive.  It  has 
3.500  population,  three  railroads,  and  offers  lib- 
eral inducements.  Mr.  S.  B.  Lane,  Spiceland, 
Indiana,  is  secretary. 

A  lady  in  Lexington  has  written  us  three 
times,  and  now  says  we  are  frauds.  Reason- 
there  are  twenty-three  Lexingtons  in  the  L'nited 
States,  and  she  does  not  state  ichich.  Lexington 
may  be  a  large  place  to  her,  but  to  outsiders  it 
is  but  a  spot.  Always  give  your  State. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  will  have  a  consolidated  show 
Jan.  12th  to  18th.  Mr.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  is  secretary.  Topeka  is  a  grand  place 
for  a  show,  and  the  breeders  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi claim  that  the  A.  P.  A.  will  meet  there 
next  year,  and  that  is  our  option  too. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Fox,  of  Hammonton,  N.J. .has  been 
selected  to  judge  the  poultry  show  to  be  held  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  this  month.  Mr.  Fox  has  judged 
at  several  places  this  season,  and  his  work  has 
been  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  Waterloo,  Indiana,  Show,;of  poultry  and 
dogs,  comes  off  January  13th  to  17th.  Cash  pre- 
miums paid.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  best 
show  ever  held.  Mr.  W.  K.  ShefEer  is  secretary, 
Kendallville,  Indiana. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  will  hold  her  show  Jan.  7th, 
to  14th,  inclusive.  Mr.  S.  H.  Slifer,  Jackson, 
is  Secretary.  They  have  excellent  shipping 
advantages,  and  expect  a  big  show.  Their 
bench  show  begins  on  the  10th. 

Mr.  Oren  Scotten,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  ex- 
tends his  thanks  to  the  poultry  fraternity  for 
their  kind  letters  of  sympathy  over  his  severe 
loss,  by  fire,  of  his  extensive  tobacco  works. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  large  factory  may  prevent 
his  being  with  the  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  at 
Charleston. 

To  new  beginners.  Here  Is  a  chance.  "Why 
don't  you  sell  your  eggs  from  pure-bred  stock  at 
prices  that  are  better  than  you  get  in  market. 
Now  try  this  plan  for  three  months.  Send  us 
$3.83.  and  we  will  give  you  a  three  line  adver- 
tisement in  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  three 
months.  If  you  sell  only  two  or  three  sittings 
of  eggs  you  will  get  your  money  back.  You  can 
get  two,  three,  four,  or  more  lines,  if  you  prefer 
Begin  now. 


Jan 


Lanning  &  Bro.,  170  Washington  street,. 
Binghampton,  have  a  rooster  which  they  claim 
has  changed  his  characteristics,  taking  on  the 
garb  of  a  hen,  and  laying  eggs.  They  are  puz 
zled  over  such  queer  conduct.  So  are  we.  Per- 
haps there  is  some  mistake. 

The  Forest  City,  Iowa,  poultry  show  occurs 
Jan.  27th,  28th  and  29th.  Over  $400  in  cash  pre- 
miums and  $500  in  specials  are  offered.  Pre- 
mium list  now  ready.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  shows  in  the  North-West.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Secor  is  secretary. 

We  do  not  hear  any  more  advice  about  giving: 
Douglass'  mixture  to  poultry.  The  Poultry: 
Keeper  struck  it  too  hard.  At  first  it  was  only- 
one  of  our  "theories,"  but  it  seems  to  have  gone: 
down  deep.  What  was  once  a  "song"  in  every 
poultry  paper  is  now  heard  .no  more  over  the-: 
laud. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
State  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  in  the- 
Capitol  Building.Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 27th,  at  one  o'clock,  p.  m.  It  is  desir-ed 
that  all  persons  in  the  State,  who  are  interested 
will  attend  and  join.  Mr.  N.  G.  Temple,  Pocop*. 
son,  Pa.,  is  secretary. 

Who  wants  an  Indian  Game  free"!  The  person 
sending  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  by 
March  1st,  will  be  presented  with  an  Imported 
Indian  Game  cockerel,  offered  by  Mr.  P.  A. 
Webster,  Cazenovia,  New  i'ork.  We  will  also,, 
allow  you  a  commission  on  your  subscriptions. 

The  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Poultry  Association 
will  give  their  third  annual  exhibition  on  Jan- 
uary 15th  to  19th,  inclusive.  Liberal  cash  pre- 
miums and  large  special  prizes  offered.  Prem- 
ium lists  now  ready.  Address  Mr.  E.  A.  Todd,. 
Secretary,  Box  1673,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  meeting  of  the  Indian  Game  Club  will  be- 
held at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb.  7th,  at  2' 
o'clock,  p.  m.  A  special  meeting,  for  standard' 
work,  will  be  held  at  Charleston,  Jan.  16th.  AH 
breeders  are  urged  to  enter  their  birds  at  both, 
shows.  Mr.  O.  K.  Sharp,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  is. 
secretary. 

The  figures  and  results, given  elsewhere. in  re- 
gard to  the  analysis  of  the  crops  and  intestines . 
of  fowls,  by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  relate  to- 
work  in  progress  at  the  Station,  and  as  data,, 
which  can  be  seen  by  any  one  taking  the  pains 
to  come  and  inquire,  and  are  not  sent  out  as. 
individual  results. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American. 
Columbarian  Association  will  be  held  at  Char- 
leston, Friday,  Jan.  16th,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Those  desiring  to  join  should  send  their  names, 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  George  E.  Peer.Rochester,, 
N.  Y. 

We  congratulate  Editor  Braden  on  his  "cute'1- 
bid  for  securing  two  advertisements,  by  a  little  ■ 
"taffy"  to  two  Western  breeders,  and'  we  shall 
watch  his  advertising  columns  with  interest,  as. 
his  caricature,  was  a  novel  idea,  and  something 
every  body  has  not  tried.  "It'3  business,"  we- 
suppose. 

Bound  volumes  of  the  Polltry  Keeper  for 
18S4, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888  and  1889,  are  for  sale  "by 
us,  indexed,  nicely  bound,  and  mailed  to  any 
one  for  $1.25  per  volume.  We  also  have  1885, 
1886, 1887  and  1888  bound  together  (four  in  one) 
for  $2  50,  which  is  about  the  subscription  price 
per  year.  Each  volume  is  a  library. 


Cleveland,  O.,  holds  her  fourth  annual  exhi- 
bition on  January  13th  to  18th,  inclusive.  The 
city  armory  has  been  secured, which  is  centrally 
located,  and  railroad  facilities  perfect.  Not 
only  cash  premiums  and  cash  specials  will  be- 
offered,  a  silver  cup  is  one  of  the  offers  this 
year.  Everybody  is  invited,  and  it  is  believed! 
that  the  show  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the- 
West.  Mr.  J  A.  Tinker,  Cleveland,  0.,  is  sec- 
retary. 
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The  giant  show  of  the  West— are  you  in  it. 
The  Indiana  State  Poultry  Association's  show 
comes  off  at  Indianapolis,  January  20th  to  25th. 
Over  $1000  in  hard  cash  offered.  Special  rail- 
road rates  over  all  railroads.  Premium  lists 
now  ready,  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Ben.  W.  Crockett, 
Delphi,  Indiana.  Be  on  hand,  and  have  another 
rousing  show.  Mr.  £.  A.  Pierce,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  is  secretary. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,the  great 
Langshan  breeder,  is  about  to  sell  off  all  his 
stock,  owing  to  ill  health.  He  was  among  the 
first  importers  of  Langshans  and  Minorcas.  We 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  he  will  drop  out  of  the 
fraternity,  but  as  he  is  considered  the  head- 
quarters for  choice  Langshans,  his  low  prices 
will  now  give  some  of  our  readers  a  chance  to 
get  something  nice. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  poor  "Dr."  in  his 
efforts  to  worm  himself  into  notice,  should  show 
his  lamentable  ignorance  of  what  every  person 
of  intelligence  knows,  and  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  a  man's  mind  when  he  butts  his 
head  right  against  the  walls  of  facts  and  author- 
ities. Read  the  article  relating  to  clover  as 
lime  food  for  fowls,  and  then  judge  for  your- 
selves. 


How  to  Get  Good  Prices. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  desire 
good  stock,  and  who  wish  to  improve.  Now,  you 
have  been  keeping  one  or  two  pure  breeds,  and 
you  can  try  an  experiment  at  a  very  small  cost, 
which  is  this:  There  is  room  for  all.  Why  not 
advertise  in  a  little  two  or  three  line  advertise- 
ment in  the  Poultrt  Keeper  ?  For  $3.83  we 
will  give  you  three  lines  for  three  months.  If 
you  sell  only  two  or  three  sittings  of  eggs  you 
will  get  back  more  than  you  spend,  and  you 
may  sell  hundreds.  Try  it— you  have  as  good  a 
chance  as  others. 

Attacking  Charleston. 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  Greenville  Associa- 
tion for  endeavoring  to  outbid  Charleston  for 
the  A.  P.  A.  meeting.  Greenville  has  done  well 
and  the  gentlemen  composing  that  Association 
are  the  equals  of  those  connected  with  the  Char- 
leston Association.  We  do  not  believe  it  proper, 
however,  for  such  attacks  to  be  made  as  came 
from  the  pens  of  Messrs.  H.  P.  Clarke  and  G.  P. 
Reynand.  We  do  not  understand  how  such  at- 
tacks can  benefit  the  writers,  the  shows,  or  the 
fraternity,  as  any  discredit  thrown  on  one  show 
affects  others. 


Where  to  Get  Spongia. 

If  our  readers  would  look  for  themselves,  iui 
the  advertisements,  they  will  save  us  the  trouble 
inflicted  on  us  by  parties  asking  us  where  to- 
buy  spongia,  yet  Dr.  Wiant's  advertisement  was 
right  there,  where  they  could  see  it.  Some 
even  sent  us  the  money  to  buy  it.  We  do  not  buyr 
or  sell  goods.  Don't  send  such  orders  to  us. 

>Vhere7o~Sell. 

Don't  ask  us  for  names  of  reliable  merchants;,- 
We  know  nothing  of  merchants  in  the  large- 
cities.  We  are  willing  to  assist  you  to  manage' 
your  flocks  but  we  know  nothing  of  business 
methods.  You  will  have  to  find  out  the  mer- 
chants. We  have  no  directories  of  cities.  We 
could  not  undertake  so  large  a  task  of  trying  td  - 
inform  persons  where  to  sell. 

The  Kule  or  Judging  at  Ne?r  York. 

The  method  of  awarding  prizes  in  the  Poultry  ' 
Department  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden,. 
New  York  City,  on  February  next,  will  be 
'■comparison." 

The  best  known  obtainable  authority  on  each-? 
breed  will  be  appointed.  The  judge  will 
thoroughly  examine  and  handle  each  bird  and 
check  every  entry  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
it  has  received  his  careful  attention. 

After  the  best  specimens  have  been  selectee?: 
the  judge  has  the  privilege  of  scoring  them  by 
comparison,  if  in  his  opinion  it  will  assist  him 
in  determining  the  position  each  bird  should  l 
occupy. 

To  illustrate  scoring  by  comparison:  With 
these  selected  birds  side  by  side,  the  judge  first 
takes  up  the  section  "symmetry,"  and  decides 
by  comparison,  which  is  the  most  meritorious 
specimen  in  this  section,  which  if  not  found  to 
be  perfect,  shall  receive  the  necessary  cut,  and 
the  other  specimens  to  be  cut  more  severe  as  - 
the  fault  increases  in  this  section  in  these 
individual  birds. 

This  rule  applies  to  every  section  of  the  birds. 
The  law  to  govern  to  be  the  American  Standard 
of  Perfection. 

Mr.  Emory's  Establishment. 

One  of  the  most,  complete  poultry  establish-- 
ments  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Emory,  Chestertowny 
Md.  We  paid  a  visit  to  his  broiler  farm  a  few 
months  back,  but  mention  of  the  fae-t  was 
crowded  out.  Although  Mr.  Emory  has  100,000- 
fruit  trees— peaches  and  pears— and|two  or  three 
large  farms,  yet  he  is  a  thorough  poultryman, . 
giving  his  attention  principally  to  broilers,  but 
much  of  his  success  must  be  credited  to  his 
daughters,  who  also  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work,  and  who  are  bright  examples  to  ladies- 
who  are  interested  in  the  succ  ss  of  poultry.  A 
gentleman  in  the  truest  sense,  Mr.  Emory  Jde- 
Iights  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  visitors  who- 
sometimes  inspect  his  establishment.  It  was- 
too  soon  for  filling  the  brooder  house  when  we  - 
were  there, but  the  incubators  had  been  started. 
Mr.  Emory  has  adopted  (or  rather  invented? 
many  excellent  contrivances  for  heating,  venti- 
lating, and  cleaning  the  brooder  house,  and  we- 
have  no  doubt  that  before  the  season  is  over  his- 
establishment  will  show  a  high  record. 

The  imperfect  working  of  the  rule  separating- 
two  advertisements  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  made  it  appear  to  some 
as  if  The  Empire  Incubator  Company,  of  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y,  sell  second-'iand  incubators  and 
brooders,  but  such  is  not  the  case  as  they  sell; 
only  new  and  first-class  machines. 


Thinks  Spongia  Expensive— W.  W.  Youngr. 
Villa  Park,  Cal.— "November  number  of  Keep- 
er at  hand,  as  good  as  ever.  I  enclose  you  a 
few  names  of  my-  neighbors  who  might  be 
pleased  to  see  a  sample  copy  of  the  Keeper.  I 
have  felt  quite  an  interest  in  the  talks  about 
spongia  for  roup.  We  have  tried  it  slightly, 
but  not  enough  to  make  any  report.  We  used 
spongia  3  as  that  is  all  you  can  get  at  the  drug 
stores  here,  and  it  comes  in  very  small  vials  at 
twenty-five  cents,  whieh  makes  it  too  expensive 
to  do  much  with.  Mr.  Jacobs  speaks  of  getting: 
it  in  quantities  enough  to  treat  1,000  hens  foi 
less  than  $1.00." 


The  American  White  Wyandotte  Club  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  February  6th,  1891, 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 
This  will  enable  the  members  of  the  Club  to  at- 
tend the  great  poultry  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association,  Febru- 
ary 4th  to  10th,  1891.  The  hour  of  the  meeting 
will  be  announced  on  a  placard  attached  to  one 
of  the  coops  containing  White  Wyandottes. 
New  officers  will  be  selected  and  important 
changes  in  the  standard  suggested.  All  mem- 
bers and  others  interested  in  WhiteWyandottes 
should  attend  .   . 

Bound  Yolnmes. 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April,  1884,  which  makes 
a  valuable  library  for  poultrymen.  Prices  $1.25 
postpaid,  for  any  year.  1885-86-87-88  are  bound 
in  one  volume.  Price  $2.50,  by  express  at  buy- 
ers expense,  or  $2.90  by  mail  postpaid.  They  are 
substantially  bound  in  black  cloth  with  gilt 
stamp  on  front.  Handsome  and  useful. 

Don't  Come  to  Hammonton 

Unless  you  write  to  Col.  Daniel  Stone,  of  that 
place.  The  brooder  houses  have  "no  admit- 
tance" on  the  doors,  and  you  vi  ill  save  car  fare 
by  staying  away,  but  if  you  will  write  him,  en- 
closing stamp  for  reply,  he  will  instruct  you 
what  to  do.  We  have  repeatedly  asked  all  visi- 
tors to  lorite,  but  they  will  not  do  it,  and  arrive 
only  to  learn  that  they  are  not  admitted.  Even 
Colonel  Stone  cannot  get  you  into  the  houses  at 
all  times,  but  it  is  well  to  write  him.  Visitors 
meddled  too  much  hence  the  "shut  down." 

Harmony  in  the  A.  P.  A. 

All  differences,  disputes,  and  animosities 
among  certain  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  have 
been  amicably  adjusted.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  a  pleasant  time  at  the  A. 
P.  A.  meeting  at  Charleston,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  southern  people  will  give  a  royal 
welcome  to  all.  That  the  meeting  will  be  har- 
monious, and  friendship  prevail, will  be  the  wish 
of  all,  and  there  is  now  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

A  Lady's  800  Chicks. 

Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  Hanimonton,  N.  J.,  who 
has  charge  of  our  Ladies'  Department,  has 
ceased  hatching  broilers  for  the  present.  Rea- 
son is  that  her  brooder  house  is  full— 800  chicks 
in  a  house  11x40  feet.  She  uses  the  Prairie  State 
incubators,  and  the  brooders  made  by  W.  B. 
Treat,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Her  last 
hatch  was  140  chicks  from  160  eggs.  She  loses 
very  few  chicks,  having  some  now  ready  for 
market.  She  will  fill  the  house  again  when  the 
800  are  sold. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poul- 
try Association  at  Harrisburg,  on  March  12th, 
wasa  success,  and  a  permanent  organization 
was  affected  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  electing  officers ;  a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  mailed  you.  It  is  intended  that  this 
Association  shall  be  managed  in  the  interest  of 
all  its  members,  and  not  for  a  chosen  few.  The 
Secretary,  Mr.  Norris  G.  Temple,  Pocopson, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  is  prepared  to  receive  applica- 
tions, and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  who 
intend  joining  may  do  so  at  an  early  date. 

How  They  Voted. 

We  suppose  that  all  the  judges  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  who  are  employed  at  Charles- 
ton voted  for  the  A.  P.  A.  to  meet  at  Charleston, 
and  that  the  judges  employed  by  Greensville, 
voted  for  Greensville.  In  fact,  they  could  not 
do  otherwise, in  the  face  of  circumstances.but  it 
brings  up  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  have 
judges  on  the  Executive  Committee.  We  be- 
lieve not.  They  cannot  vote  independently. 
Honorable  judges  should  decline  to  serve,  as 
they  place  themselves  under  the  suspicion  of 
oeingbribed.  Let  the  vote  for  both  places  be 
published,  and  what  we  say  here  will  be  dem- 
onstrated to  be  true  so  far  as  the  independence 
and  interest  of  the  judges  are  concerned. 

The  Chicago  Show. 

Up  to  this  day  we  have  not  received  the  list 
of  awards  at  Chicago,  but  there  were  some 
grand  birds  on  exhibition. 

Probably  the  largest  display  was  made  by  the 
Eureka  Poultry  Yards,  Port  Huron,  Michigan, 
(in  charge  of  the  manager,  Mr.  H.  S.  Jackson,) 
who  had  109  birds  on  exhibition,  including  Leg- 
horns, Dorkings,  Polish,  Brahmas,  and  other 
varieties.  They  won  a  large  number  of  first 
prizes  and  the  birds  were  fine. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Munger,  De  Kalb,  Illinois,  made  a 
large  display  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  etc.,  and  won  in  both  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  the  Leghorn  classes,  and  also 
on  Turkeys.  He  showed  twenty  Leghorns  that 
scored  over  ninety  points. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Bast,  who  won  on  Brown  Leg- 
horns last  year,  also  made  a  hot  race  with 
Mnnger  this  year,  Bast  winning  on  some  and 
Munger  on  others. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Garbagon,  Delavag,  Wis.,  also  made 
a  good  display,  of  several  varieties,  and  winning 
his  share  of  the  prizes.  He  nearly  always  wins 
at  shows  where  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
reach  them. 

The  show  was  a  large  one,  and  the  birds  very 
good. 
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The  Moaarch  Incubator. 

Mr.  Rankin,  who  manufactures  the)  Monarch 
Incubator,  has  probably  hatched  more  duck- 
-lings  and  chicks  thaa  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  prizes  he  has  won  are 
legion.  His  yards  are  famous,  and  thousands 
of  his  incubators  in  use.  He  has  been  hatching 
and  growing  some  10,000  ducks  and  chicks  for 
-the  market  yearly.  Its  advantages  over  the 
natural  method  are  so  manifest  that  he  predicts 
a  great  future  for  it.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  a  machine  that  will  hatch  just  when  you 
want  it  to— when  hens  are  averse  to  setting, and 
-at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  chicks  will 
grow  to  command  the  highest  prices  in  the 
market.  A  machine  that  will  do  the  work  of 
fifty  hens  with  but  a  tithe  of  the  care  and  ex- 
pense, and  in  a  far  more  reliable  manner,  while 
the  fifty  hens  can  be  broken  up  aud  used  as 
«gg-producers. 

This  iucubator  is  the  outgrowth  of  some  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  me  use  of  incubators. 
It  is  the  result  of  many  careful  experiments, and 
he  confidently  offers  it  to  the  public  as  being 
fully  adapted  to  meet  the  public  want.  It  is 
■emphatically  the  farmer's  incubator,— reliable, 
-safe,  and  sure.  There  are  no  thermostatic  bars, 
clock-work, batteries, or  complicated  machinery 
to  get  out  of  order,  perplex  and  confound  the 
operator,— for  though  a  perfect  self-regulator, 
its  action  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  understood 
at  a  glance.  The  action  is  based  upon  one  of 
Nature's  fixed  inevitable  laws,  making  the  very 
.principle  which  generates  the  superfluous  heat 
provide  for  its  own  escape.  The  water  in  the 
tank  is  the  source  of  heat  in  the  egg-chamber. 
Its  expansive  and  contractile  force  regulates 
and  controls  it.  By  the  use  of  these  machines 
he  has  been  enabled  to  hatch,  during  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  months  of  each  year, 
-thousands  of  young  chicks  for  the  early  market, 
realizing  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight,  for  them,  and  this  without  in  any 
vvav  interfering  with  his  regular  business,  as  a 
few  minutes  each  day  was  all  the  care  needed. 
That  these  are  absolute  facts,  and  in  no  way  ex-  i 
-Bggerated,  hundreds  of  persons  can  testify,  who 


Fourth.  It  generates  its  own  humidity  of  at- 
mosphere, thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  sprink- 
ling the  eggs,  or  the  use  of  wet  cloths. 

The  boiler,  tank,  and  pipes  are  connected  to- 
gether with  brass  unions,  and  can  be  easily  de- 
tached. The  whole  machine  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Rankin  says:  "I  am  practically  demon- 
strating the  value  of  my  machines  to  the  public 
every  season  by  hatching  from  4000  to  5000 
chicks  and  growing  them  for  broilers.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  profitable  part  of  my  farm  in- 
dustry,a  s  1  grow  chicks  at  a  cost  of  from  seven 
to  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  realize  from  forty 
to  fifty  cents  per  pound  live  weight  at  the  door. 
As  some  of  these  chicks  weigh  from  five  to  six 
pounds  each  when  sold,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  is  a  large  margin  of  profit  on  each  chick. 
I  never  hatch  less  than  90  per  cent,  and  from 
that  to  95  per  cent,  in  my  machines.  They 
hatch  chicks,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese  equally 
well.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  largest 
sales  are  to  neighbors  from  adjoining  towns  and 
counties— parties  who  have  seen  these  machines 
in  actual  operation.  These  machines  are  fast 
displacing  all  others  in  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
and  are  rapidly  making  their  way  in  all  the  ad- 
joining States.  Wherever  they  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  poultry  shows  they  have  won  unqual- 
ified praise  from  all,  not  only  for  their  beauty 
and  simplicity  but  for  the  first-class  work  they 
do,  as  1  invariably  fill  the  machines  with  eggs 
and  hatch  them  out  before  thousands  of  witnes- 
sing people.  I  confidently  challenge  public 
competisiou  from  any  incubator  in  the  country. 

'•The  'Monarch'  demonstrated  its  superiority 
over  all  other  machines  at  the  great  competi- 
tion of  incubators,  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  Feb.  1885,  in  hatching  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  chicks,  and  a  greater  per- 
centage of  eggs,  than  any  other  machine  pres- 
ent;  and  won  the  first  premium  for  doing  it, — 
thirty-two  first-class  machines  competing,  in 
fact, "it  was  conceded  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
'Monarch'  hatched  more  chicks,  by  actual 
count,  than  all  the  other  machines  combined. 
We  claim,  that  this  machine  has  made  the  best 


THE  MONAKCH  INCUBATOR. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  JAMES  RAXKLN",  SOUTH  EASTOX,  MASS. 


-tiave  visited  his  place  from  all  parts  of  Xew 
England,  and  who  have  seen  these  machines  in 
operation,  and  his  yards  alive  with  young 
chicks. 

The  Monarch  made  its  first  public  appearance 
at  Taunton.  Mass.,  at  the  Southern  Massachu- 
setts Poultry  Association,  where  it  was  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all,  hatching  over  300 

•chicks,  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  carried. — 
they  being  taken  from  Easton  in  a  trunk  the  day 
before  hatching.  Then  followed  the  exhibit  at 
the  Waltham  Poultry  Club,  at  Waltham,  Mass.; 
then  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  in 
February,  1885,  where  the  Monarch  won  the  first 
premium  over  all  the  leading  machines  in  the 
country,  thirty-two  in  number,  by  hatching 
more  chicks,  by  actual  count,  than  all  the  other 
machines  combined.  The  Monarch  next  made 
its  public  appearance  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  it 
hatched  over  300  chicks,  ducks,  and  goslings, 
hatching  100  per  cent,  on  ducks'  and  geese' 

■  eggs,  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  on  hens' eggs,  it 
being  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all.  Then 

"followed  in  quick  succession  the  triumphs  at 
Stoneham,  Mass.,  Meriden,  Conn., — where  it 
won  the  first  and  special.— Worcester.  Spencer, 
and  Fall  River,  Mass.;  and  again  in  February, 
1886,  at  Madison  square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  where 'it 
was  victorious  over  100  competitors. 

The  Monarch  is  constructed  with  two  cases— 
the  outer  one  of  wood,  the  inner  of  galvanized 

-iron,— with  an  inch  dead  air  space  and  heavy 
sheathing  paper  between.  It  is  furnished  with 
three  doors,— the  two  inner  ones  of  class,  the 

-outside  of  wood,— while  the  tank,  wh  ich  is  of 
galvanized  Iron,  and  is  the  source  of  heat,  is 
packed  above  and  at  the  sides  with  heavy  hair 
felting  an  Inch  thick.   It  is  of  the  best  work- 
manship throughout;  while  every  means  has 
been  used  to  render  it  a  complete  machine,  im- 
pervious to  outside  temperature.  It  embraces 
the  four  cardinal  points  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  in  every  incubator. 
First.  It  is  a  complete  self-regulator. 
Second.  There  is  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
temperature  in  every  part  of  the  egg-chamber. 
Third.  It  is  so  arranged   as  to  give  the 

^operator  control  -a!  any  given  egg-drawer,  to 

•raise  ox  lower  tbe  temperature  at  will. 


public  and  private  record  of  any  machine  ever 
invented. 

••Numbers  of  our  patrons  the  past  season  have 
hatched  from  1,500  to  5,000  chicks,  and  report  in 
a  number  of  cases,  100  per  cent,  from  machines 
full  of  eggs." 


How  to  Prepare  Bones. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Felch,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  by  re- 
quest of  parties  interested,  explains  how  to  pre- 
pare green  bones  for  doc/s  and  puppies,  but  as 
his  letter  may  also  interest  those  desiring  to 
know  how  to  prep^e  bones  for  poultry  also  we 
give  his  letter  below.  He  says: 

I  often  have  the  question  asked  me  "How  do 
you  feed  your  dogs  after  they  are  fouy  months 
bid?"  In  answer  to  this  I  will  say  that  we  feed 
a  variety,  but  the  principle  diet  consists  of  a 
cake  made  as  follows:  Indian  meal,  about  two 
thirds  ground  oats,  or  wheat  bran  (sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  the  other),  about  one-third. 
I  keep  a  pail  of  this  mixture  ready  for  use. 
A  quart  of  sour  milk  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
soda,  or  sweet  skim  milk  with  sufficient  soda 
and  cream  of  tartar,  enough  cheap  molasses  to 
slightly  sweeteti  it.  and  into  this  mixture  I  stir 
what  '•kitchen  fats''  I  may  have. and  a  large  pint 
of  fresh  cut  green  bone,  and  thicken  it  with  the 
meal  and  bran  and  take  quite  hard.  This  takes 
the  place  of  the  expensive  dog  crackers,  and  the 
dogs  will  eat  it  with  fully  as  much  relish.  A 
corner  of  this  cake  is  nice  for  a  puppy  to  gnaw 
on,  if  you  do  not  wish  him  to  have  a  bone.  You 
can  thus  give  meat  every  day.a^d  still  avoid  the 
dangers  arising  from  too  much  raw  meat,  espec- 
ially in  hot  weather.  The  hard  knuckle  joints 
and  shin  bones,  can  be  easily  cut  up  and  used  in 
this  way,  thus  saving  what  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste.  I  often  crumble  the  cake  into  skim 
milk  and  feed  to  growin'j;  puns.  It  keeps  them 
in  good  condition,  and  I  never  have  trouble 
from  skin  diseases,  arising  from  this  food.  The 
fresh-cut  bone  gives  the  cake  a  meat  flavor 
which  they  relish,  and  it  can  be  nicely  cut  up  in 
a  Mann  Bone  Cutter. 


Now,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  usiug  just 
such  a  mixture  for  fowls,  only  we  would  prefer 
to  leave  out  the  fat,  and  use  more  green  bones, 
cut  up  fine.  To  those  interested  in  how  to  feed 
dogs  and  puppies  the  above  is  valuable.  The 
Mann  Bone  Mill,  referred  to,  will  cut  the  ,bone 
into  thin  small  pieces,  and  make  it  fine  enough 
for  all  purposes,  hence  enabling  one  to  use  the 
hardest,  or  roughest  kind  of  green  bones  from 
the  butcher,  many  of  which  are  almost  given 
away  as  well  as  to  better  use  the  gristle,  gela- 
tine, or  adhering  meat. 


Shows  to  Occur. 

South  Michigan  Poultrv  Association,  Monroe, 
Mich.   E.  O.  Grosvenor,  Sec.  Jan.  1-6, 1891. 

Goshen  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Goshen,  Ohio.  E.  H.  Hagerman,  Sec. 
Jan. "5-9,  1891. 

Wabash  Vallev  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Mt.  Carmel.lll.  Will  F.  Chapman,  Sec. 
Jan.  5-9  1891. 

Richmond  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association, 
Richmond,  Ya.  W.  G.  Owens,  bee,  Man- 
chester, Ya.  Jan.  6, 1891. 

Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Bmghamton,  N.  Y.  F.  H. 
Parsons,  Sec.  Vestal,  N.  J.   Jan.  6-9,  1891. 

WTestern  Indiana  Poultry  Association,  Leb- 
anon, Ind.  Albert  K.  AYarren,  Sec.  Jan.  5-10, 
1891. 

Hendricks  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Plainfield.  Ind.  C.  H.  Masten.  Sec. 
Amo,  Ind.  Jan  6-10,  1891. 

Michigan  State  Poultry  Association,  Jackson, 
Mich.  S.  H.  Slifer,_Sec.  Jan.  7-14, 1891. 

Olnev  Poultry  Association,  Olney,  fill.  R.  T. 
Fry,  Sec.  Jan.  12-17, 1891. 

Yarmouth  Poultry  Association  F.  E.  Gore, 
Sec,  Yarmouth,  Me.  Jan.  13-15, 1891. 

Northern  Middlesex  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association.  Clinton.  Mass.  A.  A.  Fillebrown, 
Sec,  Ayer,  Mass.  Jan.  13-15, 1891. 

Mohawk  Valley  Poultry  Association,  Amster- 
dam, X.  Y.  Will  C.  House,  Sec.  Jan.  13-16, 
1891. 

N.  E.  Kansas  Poultrv  Association,  Hiawatha, 
Kan.  G.  C.  Watkins,  Sec.  Jan.  13-16,  1891. 

Central  Ohio  Poultrv  Show,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
Ed.  N.  Boyle,  Sec.  Jan.  13-17, 1891. 

Steuben  County  Poultry  Association,  Water- 
loo, Ind.  W.  K.  Sheffer,  Sec,  Kendallville  .Ind. 
Jan.  13-1";  1891. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Charleston.  S.  C.  Benj.  Mclnnes,  Jr., 
Sec.  Jan .  13-17, 1891. 

The  Central  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pigeon .  Breed- 
ers Association,  Mt.  Gilead,  O.  Ed.  N.  Boyle, 
Sec,  Mt.  Gilead,  O.  Jan.  13-17, 1891. 

Indiana  State  Poultry  Association.  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  Ren.  W.  Crockett,  Sec,  Delphi,  Ind. 
Jan.  13-18, 1891.  ' 

Cleveland  Poultrv  andTPet  Stock  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  J.  A.  Tinker,  Sec.  Jan.  13-18, 
1891. 

Androscoggin  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion. Lewiston,  Me.  J.  F.  Putnam,  Sec.  Jan. 
20-23, 1891. 

Louisiana  Poultrv  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion (Limited),  New  Orleans,  La.  A.  E.  Shaw, 
Sec  Jan.  20-25, 1891. 

Woburn  Fanciers'  Club.  Woburn,  Mass.,  M. 
W.  True,  Sec.  Jan  21-23. 1891. 

Favette  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation. W.  R.  Dalbey,  Sec,  Washington,  C.  H. 
Ohio,Jan.  26-31,1891. 

The  Tennessee  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa- 
tion. Nashville,  Tenn.  'P.  F.  Hager,  Sec.  Jan. 
27-31. 1891. 

Bay  State  Poultrv  Association,  Wooster,Mass. 
H.  A.  Jones,  Sec.  Jan.  29th-Feb.  1, 1891. 

South  Carolina  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
tion,  Greenville,  S.  C.  W.  A.  Schrock,  Sec, 
Camden,  S.  C. 

Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association,  Minne- 
apolis,  Minn.  Franklin  Bemier,  See.  Feb.  2-7, 
1891. 

New  York  Poultrv  and  Pigeon  Association 
(Limited),  New  York  City.  T.  Farrer  Pack- 
ham  Sec,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Feb.  4-10, 1891. 

Colorado  Poultrv  Breeders'  Association.  Den- 
ver, Col.  G.  A.  Parker,  Sec.  Feb.  10-15, 1891. 


Bumble  Foot  Curable.— Frank  Mowry, 
Attleboro,Falls,Mass.— "I  have  often  heard  that 
bumble  foot  is  incurable  .but  here  is  how  I  cured 
a  bad  case.  I  had  a  cockerel  that  became  very 
bad  before  I  knew  what  ailed  him,  so  bad,  in 
fact,  that  the  whole  shank  was  affected.  I  at 
first  thought  best  to  kill  him,  but  concluded  to 
experiment.  I  cut  salt  fat  pork  into  very  thin 
slices,  and  bound  them  on  the  foot  and  leg.  Af- 
ter several  davs  I  'repeated  it,  and  so  on  for 
three  weeks,  when  I  effected  a  permanent  cura 
without  even  removing  the  cause,  w  hich  I  think 
was  jumping  from  high  roosts." 
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Cloyer  no  Lime  Food. 

A  certain  "Dr."  Kotli  (who  signs  himself  con- 
ceitedly '-Dr.")  has  again  been  making  a  laugh- 
ing stock  of  himself.  This  is  the  same  man 
■who,  a  short  time  ago,  stated  that  he  had  no  ex- 
perience with  poultry,  and  who  proclaimed  the 
following  ridiculous  propositions: 

That  muriate  acid,  when  swallowed,  is  at- 
tended with  a  feeling  of  well  being. 

That  fowls  get  carbonate  of  lime  from  glass 
(which  really  contains  no  such  compound.) 

That  the  human  stomach  can  dissolve  oyster 
shells  as  well  as  can  fowls. 

That  wheat  and  oats  are  .strong  in  lime  con- 
stituents, (which  is  really  just  the  reverse.) 

'That  oyster  shell  meal  will  kill  hens. 

Tf  this  so-called  "M.  D.'"  treats  his  patients, 
{if  he  has  any),  with  the  aid  of  the  above  stock 
of  knowledge,  we  pity  them. 

His  favorite  method  is  to  w  rite  some  ridiculous 
article  for  a  country  paper,  and  mail  a  marked 
copy  to  other  journals. 

His  favorite  ground,  however,  is  the  Poultry 
Yard,  and  although  Prof.  Johnson,  in  his  "ag- 
ricultural chemistry,"  Profs.  Arnisby,  Liebeg. 
Jordan,  Warren,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  as 
well  as  other  eminent  scientists,state  that  while 
clover  hay  contains,  in  1,000  pounds,  nearly 
thirty-four  pounds  of  lime,  and  red  clover 
nearly  twenty-eight,  this  "Dr."  Roth,  in  the 
Poultry  Yard,  makes  this  ridiculous  assertion: 

We  fail  to  see  the  consistency  in  the  author  of 
"Clover  a  Special  Poultry  Food"  to  continue  to 
force  upon  the  fraternity  theories  that  are  so 
palpably  untenable.  He  says  "100  pounds  of 
clover  that  Is  digested  provides  three  pounds  of 
soluble  lime."  This  would  require  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  four  and  one-half  tons  for  100  hens 
laying  about  150  or  160  eggs  a  year.  I  say  this 
is  his  assertion,  but  where  is  the  analysis  to  de- 
monstrate the  accuracy  of  the  figures.  We  are 
just  to  believe  these  assertions  nicely,  and  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  are  solid  facts.  No,  we 
don't  intend  to  deny  them— simply  disprove 
them.  Imagine  how  much  lime  a  soil  would 
have  to  yield  to  supply  a  field  of  clover.  Then 
the  soil  may  not  be  a  calcareous  soil.  Many  lo- 
calities don't  even  produce  clover. 

Just  to  oblige  him  we  give  the  analysis  lie  so 
much  craves,  taken  from  Dr.  Johnson's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  in  which  he  saysjthat  there 
is,  of  lime,  in  1,000  pounds,  as  follows: 
White  clover  hay,  33.48  pounds. 

Red  clover  hay,  27.80 
Beans,  1.65  ■' 

Rye,  1.22  " 

Barley,  1.06 
Corn.  0.98  " 

Wheat,  0.96  " 

Peas,  0.58  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  wheat  and  corn,  which  the 
"Dr."  says  are  "strong  in  lime  constituents" 
contain  less  than  a  pound  in  '  1000,  while  clover 
contains  thirty  times  as  much. 

What  folly,  even  in  us,  to  argue,  or  reply,  to 
such  a  person,  who  has  the  boldness,  for  the 
sake  of  being  in  print,  and  in  the  face  of  ac- 
cepted authorities,  to  publish  his  nonsensical 
effusions  of  "grain  being  strong  in  lime  constit. 
uents"  and  that  HE  would  "simply  disprove" 
the  fact  that  clover  was  rich  in  lime.  We  apol- 
gize,  however,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  waste  our 
space  again  on  one  so  ignorant  and  audacious 
But  for  the  fact  that  some  persuns  worship  any 
charlatan  with  an  "M.D."  affix,  the  supposition 
is  that  many  foolish  articles  would  find  the 
■waste  basket. 

But  to  show  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  flight 
of  human  audacity,  we  give  some  more  extracts 
from  this  sage.  He  says: 

Isn't  itjsomewhat  of  a  mystery  why  the  won- 
derful qualiiies  of  clover  have  not  been  found 
out  long  since,  and  how  it  was  all  this  time  that 
our  hens  have  kept  laying  "some  thirty,  some 
sixty,  and  some  a  hundred  fold  ;"  and  how  this 
-same  author  has  been  publishing  egg  records  in 
his  journal,  books  on  rearing  and  curing  poul- 
try, and  and  advice  galore,  and  just  nowdiscov- 
erd  that  it  takes  clover  hay  to  make  our  fowls 
shell  out  with  paying  results.  Yes,  now,  "fortu- 
nately we  have  learnt  that  the  best  food  for  hens 
is  hay."  Things  are  revolutionizing  as  regards 
the  hen.  She  must  have  hay.  and  all  the  hither- 
to important  foods  on  which  she  has  prospered, 
grown  fat,  and  shelled  out  with  paying  results 
must  be  regulated  as  not  serving  the  purpose. 
Too  much ''heat  elements,"  or  not  enough  lime- 
Feed  hay,  clover  hay.  by  the  ton,  and  plenty  of 
:grits  along  to  help  the  stomach  grind  it  up. 


Water, 

-  76.0 

80.0 

Flesh  formers, 

2  0 

1.5 

Fat  formers, 

3.6 

2.7 

Accessories, 

17.4 

14.9 

Mineral  matter, 

1.0 

0.9 

As  it  is  know  n  that  Sir  Humphrey  David  did 
show  the  qualities  of  clover  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  above  is  amusing,  and  that  we  did  first 
recommeiid  clover  as  food  for  fowls  is  also 
another  credit,  and  all  poultrymeu  now  agree 
with  us.  He  again  says ; 

We  all  know  that  a  fowl  digests  cracked  bone 
In  this  the  solid  element  is  phosphate  of  lime. 
Now  we  ask— is  this  easier  of  digestion  and  as- 
similation than  carbonate  ?  We  answer,  no,not 
so  easy.  Therefore,  lime  fed  in  the  form  of 
oyster  shells  is  soluble,  in  the  gastric  fluid  of  a 
fowl,  and  is  a  necessity  when  her  reproductive 
organs  are  creating  eggs. 

That  any  man  should  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
public  without  knowing  the  difference  between 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  astonishing. 
He  might  as  well  say  that  a  dog  can  digest 
marble  (carbonate)  and  could  not  digest  bone 
(phosphate.) 

Then  he  quotes  the  analysis  by  two  European 
chemists,  Einhop  and.  Crome,  as  follows,  ol 
clover: 

Red.  White. 
Water,  76.0  80.0 

Starch,  1.4  1.0 

Woody  fiber,  13.9  11.5 

Sugar,  2.1  1.5 

Albumen,  2.0  1.5 

Extractive  matter  and  gum       3.5  3  4 

Fatty  matter,  0.1  0.2 

Phosphate  of  lime,  1.0  0.9 

Or,  economically — 


The  poor  "Dr."  got  into  a  trap  in  the  above 
tables,  which  were  intended  to  show  the  nour- 
ishing elements  of  clover  as  food  for  stock,  car- 
bonate of  lime  being  left  out  as  the  phosphate 
only  was  required,  so  the  "Dr.  "  goes  ahead, 
noticing  no  carbonate  mentioned,  and  gets  off 
this  effusion : 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  ana  lysis  that 
clover  containsino  carbonate  of  lime  whatever, 
and  but  one  per  cent,  of  phosphate.  Aside  from 
the  water  and  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains  but 
5.6  per  cent,  of  beneficial  constituents  to  the 
body.  This  is,  red  clover;  white  eiover  is  a 
trifle  less  valuable,  as  a  w  hole.  The  article 
also  says,  "As  a  flesh  former  and  albumen  pro- 
ducer clover  contains  eleven  per  cent.:"  while 
Einhof  and  Crome  say  s  two  per  cent.  Who  is 
correct?  The  author  savs  sixty  pourds  of  lime 
to  the  ton:  Einhoff  and  Crome  get  only  a  trace 
of  phosphate,  which,  according  to  the  author, 
would  be  a  useless  "mineral"  to  the  economy 
of  the  hen  for  egg  formation.  We  believe  our 
given  analysis  to  be  correct ;  at  least  more  prox- 
imately so  than  any  other,  as  it  is  more  improb- 
able than  possible  'for  any  of  the  cereals  to  be 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  "soluble  lime" — 
lime  in  solution,  we  think— as  the  author  of 
"Clover  a  Special  Poultry  Food"  would  have  us 
absorb. 

Clover,  he  says, contains  "no  carbonate  of  lime 
whatever."  Poor  erring  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
ignorant  Liebeg,  miguided  Dr.  Johnson,  foolish 
Jordan,  unwise  Warren. — hide  your  heads,  The 
tables  of  Einhoff  and  dome  relate  to  green 
clover,  and  they  state  that  seventy-six  and 
eighty  per  cent  is  water.  If  the  learned  'Dr." 
will  try  some  of  his  chemistry,  investigate  the 
ash,  and  proportionate  nitrogen,  he  will  find  out 
how  he  got  into  his  trap  and  was  caught  by  his 
own  selected  tables. 

But  clover  is  doomed.  Cows,  horses,  and 
fowls  will  eat  it  no  more,  for  the  learned  donkey 
says: 

Then,  atrain,  clover  contains  an  active  poison, 
which  affects  many  animals  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  This  poison  attacks  the  lungs  severely 
and  has  ruined  many  a  valuable  animal.  Farm- 
ers, for  this  reason,  discard  clover  largely  for 
horses.  Excessive  thirst  is  also  caused  from  eat- 
ing it;  and  when  we  are  informed  that  the  solid 
extract  is  the  principal  active  ingredient  in  Dr. 
Thompson's  and  Dr.  Howard's  cancer  cures,  we 
cannot  infer  otherwise  but  it  is  rather  a  medici- 
nal than  a  food  cereal. 

He  don't  even  know  what  the  heaves  in  horses 
are,  and  while  millions  of  tons  of  clover  are  an- 
nually fed  in  this  country  we  are  now  informed 
that  it  is  a  poison. 

He  says  many  soils  do  not  even  produce  clover, 
and  that  100  hens  would  require  4%  tons  (another 
arithmetic  bungle)  and  where  would  the  lime 
come  from.  As  Mr.  Wheeler  says,  ten  ounces 
of  clover  hay  contains  enough  lime  for  an.  egg 
shell. 


In  the  Poultry  Yard,  Mr.  Wm,  P.  Wheeler.of 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
New  York,  replied  to  the  learned  "Dr's." 
dreamy  suppositions  as  follows: 
r  In  the  Poultry  Yard.ot  November  22d,appears 
an  article  headed  "Clover  No  Lime  Food,"  in 
which  the  writer.to  prove  that  clover  can  supply 
no  lime  to  the  fowl,  quotes  figures  that  are 
rather  misleading,  or  at  any  rate  incomplete. 

Inasmuch  as  almost  no  agricultural  product, 
except  dried  tobacco  leaves  and  alfalfa  hay,  is 
found  to  contain  more  lime  than  clover  hay,  and 
as  Liebig  long  ago  classed  clover  among  the 
"lime  plants,"  one  could  hardly  be  justified  in 
asserting  that  clover  is  deficient  in  lime.  While 
it  is  not  improbable  that  fowls  may  be  able  to 
utilize  the  lime  in  oyster  shells,  etc.,  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  to  doubt  that  clover  may  at 
least  supply  a  good  portion  of  the  lime  required 
by  them,  for  ten  ounces  of  clover  hay  woultf 
contain  enough  linie  for  an  egg  shell. 

In  the  article  referred  to  it  is  assumed  that  no 
"mineral  matter"  is  present  in  clover,  except 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  that  "clover  contains  m 
carbonate  of  lime  whatever."  While  there  may 
not  be  much  lime  existing  in  the  plant  as  car- 
bonate, there  is  considerable  in  the  ash  (much 
of  the  lime  existing  in  plants  in  combination 
with  organic  acids  being  reduced  in  the  ash  to 
carbonate);  and  while  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  show  that  some  of  the  phosphorous 
existing  in  plants  is  not  combined  w  ith  lime, 
there  is  none  to  show  that  more  than  a  small 
amount  exists  as  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  average  of  my  analyses,  made  by  some 
of  the  best  chemists  up  to  1889,,  show  for  fresh 
clovers  and  their  hays  the  following  proportion 
of  the  constituents  in  question: 

Phosphoric 
Water.   Ash.  Lime  Acid, 
perct.  perct.  per  ct.  perct. 
Bed  clover,  fresh     82.7     1.41      .44  .15 
"         hay      16  1     6.30      2.00  .87 
White  clover,  fresh  80.5     1.43       .43  |.18 
"         hay      16.5     6.11     1.84        .  78 
Lime  was  found  in  excess  of  every  oilier  ash 
constituent,  excepting  potash,  exceeding  even 
that  in  the  white  clover,  i 

None  of  these  analyses  failed  to  show  a  con- 
sidei  able  quantity  of  potash,  scda,  magnesia, 
suit  huric  acid,  silica  and  chlorine  nresent  in 
difit  nnt  combinations.  The' amount' of  phos. 
phone  acid  present  in  clover  is  only  sufficient  to 
combine  with  part  cf  the  lime,  leaving  in  the 
fresh  clover  .26  per  cent.;and  in  the  hay  1.21  per 
cent,  of  lime,  which  must  exist  in  seme  other 
foim  than  phosphate,  even  in  the  ash.  Besides 
1he  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  found,  there  is  the 
fresh  fclover  .81  per  cent,  of  other  mineral  con- 
stituents, and  in  the  hay  3.63  per  cent,  and  3.49 
per  cent.,  respectively,  for  red  and  white 
clover. 

In  regard  to  the  inability  of  the  soil  to  supply 
lin  e  for  the  clover  crop  1" would  say  that  the 
average  analyses  of  fifty  nine  soils,  none  of 
which  failed  to  contain  more,  lime  than  would 
exist  in  many  crops  of  clover,' showed  an  aver- 
age of  .fc7  per  cent,  of  lime;  and  as  an  aveiage 
weight,  taken  of  several  soils  nine  inches  deep, 
as  diy  soli,  per  acre,  was  1,415  tons,  there  would 
be  enough  lime  in  the  firs;  nine  inches  to  supply 
246  crops  of  clover  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
tens  dry  hay  per  acre. 

Inasmuch  as  clover  is  a  deep  rooted  plant,  and 
therefore  probably  not  restricted  to  t lie  hist 
nine  inches  for  nourishment,  and  is  usually 
grown  only  in  rotation,  there  appears  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  so  far  as  lime  is  concerned, 
the  average  soil  is  "equal  to  the  emergency." 

In  regard  to  the  food  value,  the  average  pe» 
cent,  of  crude  albuminoids  for  red  clover  was 
3.35  per  cent.,  and  in  the  hay  14.37  per  cent.;  in 
*hite  clover,  3.50  per  cent.,  and  14.50  per  cent.in 
the  hay.  The  average  composition  of  red  clover 
fed  at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  to  cattle,  swine  and  poultry,  dur- 
ing 1890,  was— 

Moisture,  62.70  per  cent. 

Ash.  2.43 
Crude  fiber.  11.68 
Albuminoids,  4.92  " 

Fats  (ether  extract);  1.72  " 

Although,  perhaps,  clover  may  contain  "an 
active  poison,"  it  does  not  exist  in  large  enough 
quantities  to  prevent  clover  being  one  of  our 
very  best  cattle  foods,  and  I  have  never  heard 
objections  made  to  it  for  feeding  horses  by  ex- 
perienced feeders  on  any  other  grounds  than 
that  as  hay  it  was  almost  alw  ays  dusty  and  us- 
ually moldy  from  careless  handling,  and  that 
men  unaccustomed  to  its  use  were  extremely 
liable  to  feed  too  much  of  so  nitrogenous  a  food. 

The  above,  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  is  worthy  a  peru- 
sal by  every  reader,  as  it  shows  what  a  valuable 
food  clover  is,  for  stock  and  fowls,  being  highly 
nitrogenous,  and  abounding  largely  in  lime  and 
mineral  matter. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  consider  our 
language  severe  in  this  criticism,  but  the  per- 
sistent so-called  "Dr."  has  been  launching  col- 
umns of  similar  trash  wherever  he  could  find 
one  so  regardless  of  space  as  to  give  him  room, 
and  we  haye  already  shown  that  his  knowledge 
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of  poultry,  chemistry  and  medicine,  would  not 
astonish  anybody.  In  fact,  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  believe,  from  some  of  his  thoughtless 
or  foolish  statements,  that  the  man  is  not  wholly 
of  sound  mind,  or  he  would  not  blindly  rush 
against  facts  and  authorities  well  known.  He 
needs  a  guardian  badly,  or  he  is  exceedingly 
fearless  of  public  opinion. 

Damp  Poultry  Houses. 

What  causes  a  poultry  house  to  be  damp?  How 
is  it  that,  with  all  due  precautions,  dampness 
shows  on  the  walls.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
are  stated  below  by  Mr.  Milo  Phelps,  Larimore, 
North  Dakota,  who  writes: 

My  chicken  house  is  damp.  It  is  built  on  high 
ground.  One-half  has  a  floor  and  the  other  half 
none.  I  have  put  in  no  ventilator,  as  I  wish  to 
keep  it  as  warm  as  possible  without  the  expense 
of  a  stove.  It  is  well  banked  up,  sided,  and 
lined  with  tarred  paper.  I  keep  straw,  ashes, 
etc.,  for  the  hens  to  scratch  in,  and  clean  it  out 
often,  but  there  is  the  wet  straw,  floor,  and 
everything  else  damp  inside  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  injure  the  health 
of  my  birds. 

There  are  several  causes  for  dampness, among 
them  the  condensation  of  moisture  from  the  air, 
the  giving  off  of  moisture  by  the  lumber 
and  the  moisture  exhaled  by  the  fowls. 
Currents  of  air  would  assist  to  dry  it,  but  they 
are  unsafe.  The  door  and  windows  should  be 
open  during  the  day.  The  following  can  be 
used: 

Have  plenty  of  glass,  and  windows  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  sun  light  can  come  in.  In  sum- 
mer shade  the  windows. 

Instead  of  applying  the  tarred  paper  to  the 
walls  tack  it  on  lath,  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space. 
The  lath  need  not  be  very  close  together. 

Keep  the  floor  well  littered,  and  remove  the 
litter  daily,as  fowls  bring  in  moisture  with  their 
feet.  Do  not  have  the  drinking  water  inside,  as 
a  portion  evaporates. 

A  small  night  lamp,  enclosed  in  a  wire  cage, 
or  suspended,  Swill  assist  in  both  drying  and 
warming  the  house.oran  orainary  stable  lantern 
may  be  used,  as  it  is  safe  and  not  expensive. 
Care  jnust  be  used  to  suspend  ifc  with  wire. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT, 

(Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
monton,  New  Jersey.) 

Feather-bed  Chickens. 

BWe  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  S.  J.  Bishop,  how 
he  would  relish  making  up  the  beds  for  several 
thousand  chicks.  Next  we  shall  need  monogram 
sheets  and  satinjbed  spreads.  The  fault  is  in  the 
operator,  not  the  brooder.  We  have  at  present 
nearly  800  chicks  in  our  brooder  house,  of  all 
ages,  but  the  oldest,  eight  weeks,  have  not  been 
crowded  with  feed,  as  we  are  holding  them  back 
for  the  January  market.  They  average  1% 
pounds  now,  and  we  use  the  old-fashioned 
lamp  brooder.  Not  a  cripple,  or  case 
of  fowel  trouble  has  been  seen.  Let 
me  say  just  here  that  a  strong  chick 
from  the  incubator  is  the  most  important  thing 
Chickens  which  hatch  "as  by  fire,"  as  it  were, 
are  always  difficult  to  raise.  By  having  com- 
plete control  of  the  temperature|  have  hatched 
not  less  than  eighty -five  per  cent.,  and  often 
nicety,  and  we  donot  average  one  dead  chick 
a  day  in  the  brooder  house.  As  it  is  important 
to  hatch  strong  chicks,  we  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  feeding, having  it  well  swelled  and  slightly 
warm,  and  as  a  reward  we  have  a  full  house  of 
healthy  chicks.  We  should  imagine  the  feather 
brooder  mentioned,  would  become  simply  dis- 
gusting after  it  had  been  used  a  short  time,  for 
we  find  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  a  free  use  of 
3aw  dust  and  sand  daily  necessary,to  keep  them 
clean. 

Mr.  J.  H.E.Schultz.Mountain  View,N.J., sends 
the  following  interesting  letter.  We  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  it.  He  says: 

I  see,  by  reading  the  "Ladles'  Department"  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  me,  concerning  ducks,  laying  in 
their  second  year.  You  will  see.  by  my  article 


in  the  September  Poultry  Keeper,  that  last 
year  was  my  first,  or  trial  year,  with  ducks.  My 
ducks  were  young,  hatched  earlv  in  the  spring 
of  1889.  They  begsn  laying  October  15th,  when 
about  six  months  old.  They  continued  laying 
until  about  the  first  of  August.  The  average 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  duck  was  160, 
which  I  do  not  think  will  be  beaten  by  them  this 
year.  I  have  retained  my  original  flo'ck  of  ten, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  very  question.  I 
will  let  the  Poultry  Keeper  have  the  benefit 
of  the  experiment  at  the  end  of  the  year.  My 
breeding  pen  this  year  consists  of  twenty-four 
ducks  and  six  drakes.  They  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  finest  ducks  in  this  section,  and  are 
very  much  admired.  They  have  not  yet  begun 
to  lay.  I  am  feeding  "light,"  as  I  do  not  wish 
them*  to  lay  as  early  as  last  year's  flock.  My 
earliest  hatched  ducklings  have  developed  into 
large, vigorous  birds,  while  those  hatched  later 
were  not  nearly  as  nice.  I  think  that  this  was  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  parent  stock  was  weak- 
ened by  the  constant  strain  caused  by  producing 
many  eggs.  I  prefer  the  surplus  of  eggs  after, 
rather  than  before,  the  breeding  season.  The 
best  teed  that  I  have  found  to  make  ducks  lay  is 
corn  meal  one  part,  wheat  bran,  two  parts,  and 
one-ten'h  of  the  whole  mass-ground  meat.  I 
also  mix  it  with' milk,  and  put  in  a  handful  of 
sea-shells.  Some  kind  of  green  food  should  also 
be  given,  possibly  cut  clover  hay  would  answer. 
I  shall  try  it  this' winter.  Another  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  that  snow  and  ice  have  the  same 
effect;  on  ducks  that  a  frozen  comb  has  on  a 
hen,  i.  e.,  they  will  not  lay  if  allowed  to  run  in  the 
snow  or  on  ice. 


What  Can't  a  Woman  Do? 

Mr.  John  F.  Fairweather  asks :  "Do  you  think 
my  wife  can  conduct  a  poultry  business?  I  am 
compelled  to  be  away  from  home  frequently. 
She  thinks  she  could,  but  I  am  little  in  doubt.'' 
Why  bless  you,  John,  yes.  Your  name  ought  to 
be  Thomas.  Please  tell  me  what  business  a 
woman  can't  conduct  if  she  wants  to.  A  woman 
from  Delaware,  a  short  time  since,  received  a 
captain's  license  to  sail  a  steamer  yacht.  On 
presenting  her  the  papers,  the  captain  whose 
duty  it  was  to  examine  her,  remarked,  "In  my 
life  I  have  seldom  examined  a  man  who  ans- 
wered  all  the  questions  so  promptly  and  under- 
standing^." Now,  if  a  woman  can  sail  a  yacht 
she  can  surely  conduct  a  |poultry  business 
or,  at  least,  she  can  raise  the  chickens  and  you 
can  take  the  credit  of  it,  if  she  will  let  you,  I 
must  get  her  ear  and.  instruct  her  in  a  few 
things.  You  must  provide  warm,  com- 
fortable buildings,  and  begin  in  a  small  way, 
gradually  learning  the  business.  Don't  come  In 
with  a  long  face  because  she  has  not  hatched 
250  chickens  out  of  200  eggs.  Just  try  it  your- 
self once.  Take  an  incubator  that  you  don't 
know  anything  about,  being  uncertain  in  what 
part  of  the  machine  the  egg  tester  should  be 
fitted,  and  so  on.  It  is  real  easy  to  look  on  but 
just  you  try  it  before  you  sit  in  judgment.  Do 
all  you  can  to  help  her,  and  you  can  encourage 
each  other  greatly.  Don't  buy  a  farm  with  the 
money  from  your  first  hatch  (in  your  mind), but 
be  satisfied  if  you  realize  enough  to  fill  your  in. 
cubator  again..  liaise  eggs  for  market  purposes, 
and  you  can  be  sure  of  disposing  of  all  of  them 
Eggs  never  were  so  scarce  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  five  cents  per  dozen  tariff  will 
make  them  high  for  some  time  to  come.  First 
of  all,  subscribe  for  the  Poultry  Keeper,  not 
because  of  the  editor's  articles,  but  because  you 
get  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  people  who 
are  successful,  and  who  are  not  backward  about 
recording  their  failures  as  well  as  success.  Let 
us  hear  from  you  again. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Dean,  Adrian,  Mich.,  shows  what  a 
woman  can  do.  She  writes: 

I  raised  nearly  1000  chickens  last  year,  with 
very  good  success,  but  as  yet  am  not  quite  satis* 
fled  with  my  method  of  feeding,  and  would  like 
to  imorove  on  it.  As  my  experience  is  only  two 
years" old,  I  don't  think  I  know  it  all  yet.  I  take 
six  poultry  papers,  a  number  of  books,  and  still, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  I  want  "more."  I  have  two 
incubators,  a  Monarch  and  an  Excelsior,  have 
good  success  with  both,  though  I  don't  claim  as 
yet  to  hatch  ninety  per  cent,  but  every  hatch  is 
better  than  the  preceding  one,  so  I  am  content. 
I  cannot  get  as  good  prices  here,  as  my  nearest 
market  is  Chicago,  but  I  supplied  the  Wabash 
dining-car  with  over  two  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  chicks  at  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  weight  1% 
pounds.  I  find  aconite  even  better  than  spongia 
for  roup.  I  have  used  it  nearlv  two  years.  Give 
one  teaspoouful  in  a  gallon  of  drinking  water. 


We  are  glad  to  see  how  much  a  woman  can 
do  when  she  makes  an  effort,  and  are  always 
glad  to  hear  from  them.  It  is  encouraging  to 
those  who  are  meeting  with  failures. 

Brooding  Chicks. — F.  F.  Foster,  Welaker, 
Fla.— "1  am  a  beginner  in  the  chicken  business, 
and  was  doing  nicely,  but  had  to  quit  to  go 
north  in  August,  after  having  three  hatches  and 
133  fine  chicks.  I  got  back  home  October  14th, 
to  find  the  sorriest  lot  of  chicks  imaginable,— 
swelled  heads,  blind  eyes,  no  feathers,  etc.  I 
took  a  hatchet  and  wiped  out  all  the  sick  ones, 
and  now  have  about  fifty  fairly  healihv  chicks. 
I  use  Humphrey's  Veterinary  Specifics,  and 
like  them  exceedingly  for  sick  fowls  or  animals, 
but  shall  also  keep  a  vial  of  spongia  in  the 
house,  as  it  has  been  successfully  tried  near 
here.  Is  it  necessary  in  a  brooder  house,  to 
have  a  small  place  for  chicks  to  huddle  under? 
Why  cannot  the  whole  house  be  heated?  We 
doirt  always  need  heat  here  except  at  night.and 
hereafter  I  should  like  to  try  heating  the  whole 
house  or  room,  as  I  find  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  huddles  clean,  and  what  is  high  enough  for 
chicks  first  hatched  is  too  cramped  for  those  four 
or  five  weeks  old.  [Chicks  can  be  kept  in  a 
warm  house  in  your  climate  with  a  little  heat  at 
night  only— Ed.] 


•'Philosophy  of  Judging"  maybe  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  The  Poilthy  Keeper  one  year  for 
SI. 25. 


B. 


PLY.  ROCK  AND  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE 
Eggs,  ?1.50  per  13.   J.  F.  SCHOLZ,  Erie,  Pa. 


BONE,  per  100  lbs..?2.50;  beef,  $2.75:  desiccated  fish 
S2.75,   JNO.  I.  MERCER,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 


s 


Rocks,  Langshans  and  Pekin  Ducks  for  Sale. 
.  C.  &  A.  MILLS,  Mt.  Palatine,  111. 

C.  B.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Al  stock  at  bed  rock 
.  prices.        W.  W.  COOK,  Perry,  Ohio. 


BEST  B.B.  R. Games  for  sale  (Pit  or  Show  birds). 
Jerome  Payne,  South  Oil  City,  Pa. 


w 


rite  to  Dickey  &  Mixter,  Milan,  O. ,  for  their  Illus. 
Cat.  (sent  free)  of  pure  bred  poultry  and  dogs. 


NORTH  RIDGE  wi,ltry Yar,<1^a?llea(1,lngbreeds 


itmore  &  Haines,  Geneva,  O. 


B 


arrert  &  W.P.  Rocks.  S.  Wrandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.   40-pp.  cat.   W.C.  HART,  Walden,N.Y. 


R.  JOHJf  W.  HlXfi.  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W. Leghorns,  L. Brahmas and  W.P. Rocks. 


F 


lor  Sale  ( 'heap,  to  Reduce  Stock  fine  Black  Minor, 
cas.    C.  T.  NEILL,  East  Rochester,  Ohio. 


B 


LK.  SUMATRAS.  B  B.R. Game  and  Gam^Ban. 
Eggs  SI . 50. per  13.  F.  P.  Altland,  Men ges Mills,  Pa 


~*f\  Cockerels  P.Rocks,  Wyn.  .Leg  ,  Ham  .  R.Dks. 
uU  Inc'br.eggs.  Stamp.  J.  P.Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


s 


T.BERN"  ARD  Puppies;  well  marked:  highly  bred. 
Swiss  Mountain  Kennels,  Genuantown,  Phila. 


CUT  CLOVER  e  p--und?-f — Aj?dre?sj?e.9- 


D.  Howell, Howell's  Depot,  N.Y. 


CIiOYER  HAT  Cut  Fine.  Price  SI  50  per  100' 
pounds.         B.  F.  DENSON,  Moreuci,  Mich. 


EGGS.— B.  Turkey  $3  per  10;  P.  Duck  and  Wvan.. 
SI  per  13.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bogert,  Cartersville,  Va. 


WHITE  LEGHORN'S— Choice  Cockerels  for  sale. 
Mrs.  M  L.  BELDEN,  La  Grange,  Ind. 


F 


INE.  L.  and;W.Wvandottes,  B.  Leghorns  and  P.. 
Ducks,?!  up.       F.  DAVE Y,  Minisink,  N.  Y. 


F 
B 


iOR  SALE.— Two  Prairie  State  Incubators.  Bram- 
hall  heaterand  pipe;  cheai .  Box  180,  Cleveland,  O. 

arred  Plymouth  Chicks.  Pullets,  ?2  to  $3;  Cock- 
erels, ?2. 50  to  $5.  L.  R.  Kenderdiue,  Newtown,  Pa. 


F 


ORSALE.— W.  F.  B.  Spanish  and  S.S.Hamburg 
cockerels.  Mrs.  L.W.  Hungerford,  Palnesville,  O. 


ITT  CLOTER  HAY  for  poultry  put  up  in 
!  Burlap  sacks.    HARVEY  BROS.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 

or  Sale  Cheap.— Hot  water  stove  for  poultry  and 
green  houses.  J.  E.  Norwood,  Sykesville,  Md. 


F 


lor  Sale.— P  Cochins,  old  and  young, 2  Wyan.hens^ 
1  B.  Cochin  cockerel.  Jesse  Miller,  Oxford,  Iowa. 


YOU! 


Can  buv  Indian  Cames  of  me  much. 
!   cheaper  than  vou  can  Import  them. 

P.  A  WEBSTER,  Caienovia,  BT.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Perfect  Hatcher  Incubator;  capacity 
1000  eggs:  in  complete  order;  at  less  than  one-half 
first  cost.  Address  940  Drexel  Building,  Philad'a,  Pa. 


F.  B.  Spanish,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  S.  C.  and  R. 
t  t  .  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  B.  R.  Games,  W.  and  G. 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  $2  per  13.  satisfaction  guar.  Come: 
see  me.  Clark  Bekani,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co. ,  Pa- 


w. 
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P.  Rocks  Exclusively.— 200  birds  tor  sale.  Prices 
.  reasonable.    H.  I.  Matteson,  Sherburne,  N.Y. 


T  H.Bowlby,  Washington.  "Warren  Co.,  N.J. —Intl. 
J  Jo  Games,  Red  Caps,  Minorcas,  Wyans.  Cheap. 


HITE  MINORCAS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

W1I.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 


LACK  MINORCAS  (Essick  strain),  B.  Ply- 
mouth Bocks.  CHAS.  EBER,  Erie,  Pa. 


reen  Hill  Poul.Yds,  Cynthiana,  Ky.(form'ly  Mt. 
Carmel,Ky.)  Notice  change.  J.R.  Wallingford. 


CDJIIIICU  a  specialty-  26  years.  J.  BEN NETT, 
OrHrSltjn  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.  Circular  free. 


AH.  ANDERS,  Kulpsville,  .Montgomery  Co  , 
•  Pa.,  Breeds  the  best  W. Dork.,  W&B. Legs,  W. 
Min.  and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.  Write  him. 

HA.  WtTTLKS,  Bayneyille,  Kansas.— 
.  Choice  B.  B.  B.  Uauirs.  S.  Wyandottes 
and  B.  Plymouth  Bocks  for  sale. 


T~\R.  S.  C.  MOVER,  Lansdale,  Pa.— Breeder  of  Lt. 
I  }  Brahmas,  W. and  S-.  Wyandottes.  B. P. Rocks  and 
Jlottled  Anconas.   Choice  stock  for  sale. 


F 


INE  Laying  Prize-winning  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  W. Leghorns. Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHALFANT,  Brooklyn  Village,  Ohio. 


I  IPUT  DDRUUAC  Fine  breeding  and  exhibi- 
LlUn  1  DrtHllinRO.  tion  birds  for  sale.  Send 

lor  circular.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern, Pa. 


"O  AST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
I  >  Eggs  in  season.  Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


J.  HANTZ,  breeds  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

i  exclusively .  Good  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Cir. 
J.J.  Hantz,  1301  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


8 


POXGIA,  THE  GREAT  KOI  I'  CURE. 

Freshmade.   25  and 50 cents.  Packages  bv mail. 

DR.  C.  T.  WIANT,  Marion,  O. 


CE.WILDEY,  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.    Breeder  of 
•  L.  Brains.,  Barred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  B.  Mins., 
B.  Turkeys.  Write  for  wants.   Trios  §3. 00  and  ¥5.00. 


nHDIf  DDIUHiCI  Special  inducements 
UHnlV  DnHnlllHO!  Tor  30  days  to  reduce 

stock.  THOS.PERRINE,Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio. 


lYawoty'e  a«lf-thr«adiag  D««dle«.   W«*k-tifih»td  or 

blind  CMn  [hrwj  Ib.m     Fuut  silvw  spmii^  aleel. 
6»mpIo  papers  bj  mail,  10c.,  5  far25o.,  12  for  6Uc.   filonoT  eaailj- 
audoMUuKtbea.  OaAS.  S.  MARSHALL,  Lookport.  N.  I. 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  Att'ys  fee  until  Patent 
obt'ned.  Write  for  Invent's  Guide 


TTlgrgsaud  Stock  for  Sale  — B.  and W.P.Rks., 
J  J  (J.  W.  and  L.  Wyans,  S.C  B.  Leghorns  and  Blk 
Minorcas.  C.  L.  MARTIN  CO.,  Freeport,  111 


J.  PERRY,  Earlville,  111,  —Breeder  of  Shorthorn 
•  Cattle:  Calves  §50.00.  Chester  White  Pigs  ?10. 
Felch  &  Conger  B.  P.  Rocks,  six  for  $5.  Send  for  Cir. 

"Oarred  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Ducks,  Wire-haired 
JL>  Terriers  and  Shep.  Dogs.  Eggs.  China  Grove 
Poul.  Yds,  Port  Allen,  West  B.Rouge,  La. ,  F.  F . Fell. 

1  IPUT  DDAUMAC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUni   DnHnlllAO.  stock.  Agent  for  Prairie 


Lgen 

State  Incubator. Miss  II. M. Williams, Hammonton,  N  .J 


AC  NELSON, Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
.  try.  Game  &  Eggs.  333  Washington  St., 46  &  48 
BloomfieldSt,  NewW^  Washington  Market, N.T. City 

BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BARBED  PLY. 
BOCKS  anil  LIUHT  BR  All  HAS  aspecial- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DOREN,  BrcKiXGiiAM,  III. 


TAMES  L.  SHIELDS.  Washington,  N.  J., 

-fj  will  offer  fowls  of  all  leading  varieties  for  sale. 
Prices  moderate.   Write  wants. 

QPnNriA  TABLETS.   Prepared  especially  for 

Oi  ullUlK  poultry.  A  sure  cure  for  roup.  In  boxes 
by  mail  35c.   W .  W".  UOGLE,  South  Evanston,  111. 

FOR  SALE.— One  Buff  Cochin  co'k,  1  Buff  Cochin 
cockerel,  S.  \Vyan.  cockerels;  prize  stock;  pure 
blood.  De  Witt  D.  Rose,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.— One  Black  Minorca  Cockerel,  six 
Pit  Game  Cockerels. 
T.W.  Hooper  A-  Co.,  21  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  from  nice  selected  stock, 
SC. 00  per  hundred;  $1.50  per  dozen.  Orders  now 
booked.      GEO.  T.  FRENCH,  East  Norton, Mass. 


Allen  H.  Tyson,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeds  the 
best  Red  Caps  and  B.  Minorcas.  50B.  Minorcas 
and  few  Red  Caps  for  sale .  Eggs  booked. 

I  GUARANTEE!  tlUt%%9J^nA ont  10 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

CPPC  R-  C.  B.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
LUUO.  S  C.B. Leghorns,  S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  $1.00 
ior  13.      W.  H.  H.Bradbury, Hammonton, N.J. 


AH.  JAMES,  Breeder  of  LightJBrahmas,  Old 
•   Gold,  Buff  Cochins  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Straw- 
terry  plants  for  sale.   Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


r[>E  ROSS  ITER,  Box  232,  GIRARD.Eri e  Co., 
Pa.   Seven  breeds  of  Game,  exhibition  and  pit 
ffowls  and  eggs  for  sale.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 


I2TH 


IMPORTATION.    This  time  118  Grand 
Cornish  Indian  (James.    Now  on  the  way. 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  X.  Y. 


r*DIAN  GAMES,  RafTI.egIioriis,  Red  Caps, 
Minorcas,  P.  Rocks. I'.  Ducks.  Eggs  now  booked  at 
82  to  $5  if*  13.  LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N  J. 


LIGHT  and  DARK  BRAHMAS,  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  111.,  18S9.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  ior  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  45  Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Queen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  §25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  H.  D. 
Moultou,  Taunton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE.  — 1600-Egg  Perfect  Hatcher  Incuba- 
tor; two  450  chicks  each,  Perfect  Hatcher  Brood- 
ers: Mann's  Green  Bone  Mill;  all  in  good  order. 
Must  be  sold  before  April.  Correspondence  solicited. 

T.  G.  WALTER,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

is  the  NECESSITY  Clover  Cotter 

selling  fast:1  Because  intelligent  poultry  men 
will  pay  a  fair  price  ami  have  the  best.  Cir. 
and  testimonials.        T.  A.FOUST,  Dawson,  Pa. 


INDIAN  GAMES  EXCLUSIVELY.— Unable 
to  fill  orders  last  year.  Limited  number  of  settings 
for  sale  this  year.  Send  for  Circular.  All  imported 
birds.    JESSE  B.  JOHNSTON,  Cooperstown,  N.Y 


Will  Hrt  II  Our  Board  Elixir  will  force  a 
TV  111  UU  II*  Mustache  in  20  days  Full 
Keard  in30.  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c.; 
2  for  25c. ;  one  dozen,  75  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
Wljjus  Msg.  Co.,  5  E  St.,  Providence,  It,  I* 


GET  PCCT  1Vi>IA>    GAMES     from  most 

THE  DCO  !  noted  yards  in  England.   No  cheap 
stock.    Eggs,  i6.no  for  13.  Choice  fowls  for  sale. 
References    Write  wants.   Will  treat  you  right. 
H.  A.  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Fine  B.  W.  and  Peacomb  P.  Rocks, 
S.&  W.  Wyn.  Some  with  score  cards  by  Bicknell 
Prices  moderate.  Reference  given.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed,    li.  R.  FISHER,  McConnell,  111. 


Best  Cheapest. 

tually  prevents  egg-eating 
anp  egg-breaking.  Saves  chickens.  Doubles  profits. 
Circular  free.   FRED  GRUN  DT,  Morrisonville,  111. 


SAFETY  NESTJ«r8t 


The  old  offer  renewed.— Six  pure  bred  Ply. 
Rocks,  S.C.,  for  $6  (male  not  related).  Satisfaction 
guar.  Pea  Comb  Ply.  Rock  eggs  in  spring.  Vernon 
Poultry  Yards,  Jno  MeFarland,  Propr  ,  Vallonia,  Pa. 


■:-  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS.  -:- 

Eggs ?1.5o  per  setting:  $k.cjo  per  100  after  February. 
Hiss  H.  M.  Williams,  Hammonton,  N.J. 


PRINCE'S  BAY  PO  ULTRA'  FARM  — 
Indian  Games,  imported  and  home  grown.  Imp. 
P.  Ducks,  P.  Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  Eggs  in  sea- 
son      D.  A.  MOUNT,  Mgr.,  Prince's  Bay,  N.Y. 


Ql'JDIIT  POULTRY    FARM.  Ypsilanti, 

O  Mich.— B.  P.  Rocks,  for  breeding  purposes.  A 
large  and  fine  stock  for  fall  and  winter  sales  Cir- 
cular and  prices  on  application.    C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 


rriHE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD  OF 
JL  RAISING  CHICKS.  For  full  iufoimation 
address,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply, 

GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


DflNC   ML"  ft  I     FOR  POULTRY.  Crushed 

BUHL  mUHL  Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.   Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa, 


QHA  FINE  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  — From  prize 
£j\J\J  winning  Buff  and  W.  Cochins,  B.  Minorcas, 
W.W.  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  S4  toS7  per  trio.  Satisfac- 
tion guar'd.  Jas.  A.TrJCKER  &  Co.,  Concord,  Mich. 


FOR  Sale.— 100  White  Wyandotte  and  Langshan 
fowls  and  chicks  at  $1  and  $2  each.  These  are  all 
good  breeding  stock. 
H.  A.  RRADSHAW,  ELIZA YILLE,  IND. 


CP  Certain  Cure  C  Q  Sure  Shot  p  r  Chick  Feed 
■  For  Cholera.  O.O.  For  Lice.  v.  1. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
t=-  and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


2,000  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

My  fowls  have  won  over  800  first  and  second  premiums 
at  8  State  shows.  Send  3  one-cent  stamps  for  illus- 
trated catalogue  Chas.Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  O. 


nnil'T  CfiBPCT  When  vou  want  Indian 
UUn  I  rUnuCI  Game  eggs,  that  I  have  the 
stock  that  lays  the  eggs. 

P.  A.  WEBSTEB,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


WORCESTER  POULTRY  FASH,  F.  G. 
Bean,  Prop'r.Fairview  Village,  Montg.Co., Pa., 
breeds  the  best  Langshans,  W.  &  li.  Minorcas,  W't. 
B.  S.  &  Gol.  Wyan.,  L.Bra.  &  Wt.  Game.G. Sebright 
Bantams.  Egg's  82  per  15,  S3  per  30,  except  G.  W.82$13 


mo  CKI  C    fine  light  brahmas, 

rUn  OHLL.  Plymouth  Rock.  Wyandotte, 
Red  Cap  and   Minorcas.    Low  Express 

rates.     Circulars  free. 

JOE  GRAVES,  Agent  American  Express, 

Black  River,  N,  Y. 


ONE  HUNDRED  R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  FOWLS 
and  chicks  (Knapp  strain)  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Also  Reg.Cheshires;  young  boars  for  service, 
sows  in  farrow,  tall  pigs. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co. ,  N .  Y. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  SfSirS 

inonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  lor  sale.    (  irculars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Black  LANGSHANS. 


ANCONAS  £23  5S  30 

F.  A.  MORTIMER,  • 


MINORCAS  w,ti 
EGGS 


RIack 

d  stamp  for 
Catalogue. 
-  Pottsville.  Pa'- 


FRESH  RONE  AND  MEAT  ground  in  the 
raw  state  right  from  the  butcher's  block  for 
Poultry  and  Dogs.  Best  animal  food  yet  produced 
for  laying  hens:  also  grinds  beef  scraps,  bone,  oyster 
shells,  etc.    Send  for  circular  .vith  price. 

C  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass.  . 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPBELL.  West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5. 00  part  pay  for  an  Incubator.  26 


EUREKA 


From  John  Frayn, 
.    breeder  of  England's 
1 1  best. 
J.  D.  WILSON, 

Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Ovoi-  lOOO  Higli  Class 

LAND  AND  WAT*  It  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  "Live  and  let  live  prices"  for  quality  of 
stockljas  no  equals.  Send  for  111.  circular,  or  10c.  stamp 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria.  Hogs. 

J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.  4,5,  &  6neatlv  bound  with 

complete  index,  for$l  25  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  ?2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


THE  FANCIERS'  REVIEW,  Chatham, N.Y.. 
16  pages;  35  cents  a  year;  3  specimen  numbers 
10  cents.    Circulation  6,ooo  copies  per  month. 

Special  Offer:— Any  one  sending  50  cents  will  re- 
ceive "The  Review"  to  Jan.  1,  1892,  and  a  125-page 
book  on  Poultry  Culture,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 
Send  for  samples  of  poultry  printing. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Eastou,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  BUYING 

The  best  and  cheapest  of  W.  H.  TODD,  Yer- 
million.  Ohio,  who  has  had  over  20  years  experi- 
ence as  a  breeder,  judge  and  exhibitor,  and  is  now 
making  a  specialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Wy- 
andottes, B.  Turkeys  and  Toulouse  Geese,  but  can  fur- 
nish any  of  the  leading  varieties  and  eggs.  Also 
Scotch  Terrier  dogs  and  Ferrets.   Price  lists  free. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

(Yellow  legged.)  Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free. 
Chas.  H.  Akerley,  Tonawanda,  N-  Y. 


T>  RON  SEE  TURKEYS. 
J.)3<M»  Toms  &  Hens,  sired  by 
44&471bTonis.  SOOP.Rock, 
Wyandotte.  W .  A-  R.  Lee- 
horn  C'k'ls.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
F. M. HUNGER,  DeKalb, 111. 


«T«meB  Prayno's 

CORNISH  IND.  GAMES 

A  lot  of  grand  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  are  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  ten  grand  yards 
—all  imported.  Most  of  our  females  are  yearling  hens 
used  in  Mr.  Frayne's  yards  last  season.  You  can't  get 
any  better  blood  anywhere.  We  ask  $1  cash  with  each 
order?  balance  when  eggs  are  wanted.  The  Demand 
will  be  great;  order  before  the  rush. 

BUFF  LEtJHORNS  need  no  '  boom."  We  will 
take  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  eggsatSlO  per  13, 
from  three  as  tine  yards  as  England  would  sell. 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD,  [Box 76  ]  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


TIDE-WATER  OIL  COMPANY, 

38  N.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelpaia, 
Refiners  and  Manufacturers  of  all  Known 
Petroleum  Products, 

Offer  their '  'Chester  A ' '  brand  of  high  fire-test  burning 
oil  as  specially  adapted  for  use  In  incubators,  by 

reason  of  its  safety,  freedom  from  odor  and  excellent 
burning  qualities.  Does  not  crust  the  wick.  Recom- 
mended bv  insurance  companies.  Burns  in  any  kind 
of  lamp  or  oil  stove.  Thebest  illuminating  oil  in  the 
market.  Cheap,  economical  and  effectual.  Send 
for  price. 


nin  Vflll  Ever  see  a Chromo of  the  Celebrated 
UIU  IUU  Indian  Games?  I  have  the  only  ou» 
in  America.   Its  right,  too.   10c.  buys  one. 

P,  A,  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
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Jam 


»  Rock  and  S.C.W.Leg.cock'ls.  Pure.  SI  75,82.50 
•  and  $3  each.  E.  I>.  Alvord,  371  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


R  WHITE  MINORCAS  w?oTE 

J  E SS  E  RO  B  E  RTS,  IfoW^ 
- —  E  R I  E,  PA.  — -     i  Ec  cs 


Buy  The 

B  cs  n . 


TO  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  MEN, 

aces  of  good  land  for  $150.  Payable  monthly.  A 
suitable  tract  is  laid  out,  in  five-acre  farms,  in  the 
great  Fruit  and  Poultry  Centre,  fine  climate,  soft 
water,  best  of  markets.   Send  for  Circular. 

R.J.  BYRXES,  Hamnionlon,  ST.  jr. 


Makes  Hens  Lay. 

.  A  sweet, palatable,  Animal  Pood  rich 
in  egg  and  shell  forming  material,  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  scraps,  shells,  and 
bone.  Better  than  scraps  because  it  is 
cooked,  and  cheaper  because  dryer.  Send 
£?rJnakba5'  enough  fi  ir  10  hens  3  months, 
51.00.  Our  book, -'The  Egtr."  free.  The 
BowkerCo.,43  Chatham  st.ruoston.Mass. 


THE  FAKOJJS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTEiSHIIXATOit, 

a  machiue  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  "With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz, MTg.,  Fairfiel  d.  Conn 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES. 

Crol.  \\  vans,  and  S. 3. Bantams.  Stock  fur  sale,  or  can 
have  them  sent  from  England  at  low  figures.  We  are 
Imp.  A  Breeders.   KIS'lEIi  A  CO^Dillsburg,  Pa 


XISE  BITKETEIS- 
CUBATOB  was  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  1888,  and  1st 
premium  for  best  $50.00 
machine  at  N.Y.  Poultry 
Show,  1890.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1890.  Address 

Franb  Samnenig, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  LIGHT 
EQUAL 
TO  CAS. 

£**  •  v.  .-. ; 


lEwrfesfingWicR 


Reqnireg 
no  trim- 

[  ming,  as  it  vrill  never  burn  out. 
Notning  but  the  oil  burns,  astha 
wick  is  "  Mineral  Wool,."  which 
cannot  burn,  and  no*  black 
smoke  or  soot  to  discolor  the 
chimney,  4c.  Gives  a  white,  clear, 
brilliant  lifrht.   Agents  can  make 
fortunes  with  it.   Retail  price,  10c. 

 each.  We  will  send  3  sample  wicks 

for  10c.  Smali  wicks, 20c.  adoz.,  $2.25  a  gross.  Medium 
25c.  per  doz., $2.75  a  gross.    Larce.  30c.  a  doz.,  $3.25  a 
gross.  1  Gross,  assorted  sizes.  $2.75.   All pnstpaid. 
Address,  F.  O.  WEUOSICEY.  Trovidence,  K.  I. 


GOOD  NEWS 
7J  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  everof- 
fered.  Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees. and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gol  d  Ban  d  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rosa  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.   For  full  particulars  address 
t  „  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  2S9,        31  and  33  Vsssy  St.,  New  York. 


STANDARD 


TRADE  MARK--; 


CaAN  be  applied  b 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra JHeavy  Felt 
forPoulrry  Houses 
$1.50  pe_r  100  square 
feet.  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
, lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'38  Dey  St.,>\  Y. 


POtTLTRirMElff! 

Tbis  Critter  saves  one-half  the  cost  in  feed. 
PRICE,  S3.00. 

Cuts  eight  times  to  one  revolution.  Send  for  valu- 
able testimonials  and  article  on  its  use.  Mention 
Poultry  Keeper. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  X. 


HAWKINS 

Breeds  America's  Sheading  Prize  Winners. 

(Barred  and  White.) 

a/v  yasiclottos, 

(Silver,  White  and  Golden. ) 

4000  chicks  to  select  from,  all  bred  from  the  very 
best. 

IOO  Pairs  Show  Birds  that  will  Win. 

'  Cockerels.  Trios  and  Breeding  Pens  that 
"Will  produce  winners.  Prices  low  before  win- 
ter. Fowls  by  the  100,  and  eggs  for  incubators  at 
special  rates.  Catalogue  of  America's  Greatest 
Poultry  Farm  free. 

Registered  Holstcin-Freisian  Cattle  of  the 
most  fashionable  families,  for  sale  low. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

LockBox4  ]  lAITCASTEB,  3IASS. 


On  a  pair  of  Indian  Games 

from  England,  fio to  £15.  Buy- 
ing and  shipping  in  large  quah- 
tlesl  can  save  this  large  price.  I  giveyou  the  benefit 
Of  It.  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazen'oyia,  N".  Y. 


EXPRESS! 


WIRE  NETTING  FENCE. 

2  Inch,  No.  19.—  24    36    48    60    72  inch. 

Per  150 ft. Boll.— $1.8$  ?2.81  $3  75  ?4  69  ?5.63 

One  inch  No  20.  for  young  chicks,  just  double  price. 
Our  nettings  are  the  heaviest  and  best  made. 
Write  for  Special  Discounts  for  five  or  more  rolls. 

P.  DURYEE  &  CO., 

7QVeseySt.,      -      -      New  York. 

North  Georgetown,  ©.,  I>ee.  14, 1890. 

P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.: 

Deae  Slit.— The  trio  of  Indian  Games  arrived 

last  evening  in  excellent  condition  They  met  a  host 
of  admirers  here.  Every  person  apparently  was 
pleased  to  see  the  beautiful  trio  so  fres»  from  the  Old 
Country"  looking  so  bright  and  cheerful,  and  relish- 
ing their  first  supper  in  the  new  house  with  such  a 
good  appetite.  They  looked  as  nice  and  clean  as  a 
new  pin  in  their  elegant  new  coop.  Thanks  for  your 
care  and  promptness. 

Very  respectfully, 

Abram  3Iille?. 
P.  S.— You  disappointed  me  only  in  one  thing.  You 
sent  me  better  birds  than  I  expected . 


yrvT  nn&TU  1  ~OI_i  a 

NCAI  IflUil  I  El  more  facts.  Cnt  these  all 
out  for  fut is  re  reference. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  CazenoTia,  Iff.  Y. 


BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,  Mocking  Birds, 
Bed  Birds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Birds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Bogs.  Pet  Animals  of  all 
hinds.  Gold  Fisfc,  Glebes,  Aqnarinms, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Description . 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  supplies.  Eggs  for 
hatching.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


319  Market  St.,  and  43  N.  9th  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLIMAX  INCUBATOR. 

New  principles  of  regulation,  simple,  durable  and 
positive  in  action.  Impo>sible  to  overheat  egg  cham- 
ber. Nobatteries,  no  thermostatic  bar,  no  float  to  bind, 
no  extinguishers  to  catch  or  gum  up.  All  parts  of  reg- 
ulator in  full  view.  First-cla<s:  moderate  price.  Cir. 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  CO.,  West  Fitchburg, Mass. 


CDnilPIR  For  Roup.  25  cents  bv  mail  from  the 
0 1  U n  U IH ,  Pharmacv.    Boericlte  *  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smitbfield  St.,  Pitt^hurg.  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St  .  Baltimore.  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 


Send  quickly  (10c.  silver) 
for  finest  book  of  poultry, 
live  stock,  fancy  and 
coiniceuts.  Thisamount 
»  credited  on  order.  Jno. 
,~W.  Hanghey,  90  4th 
A  v..  Pittsburg.  Pa.  En- 
grav^g^rinpg,  elecfng. 


rp  W.  HOOPEB  &  CO.,  21  S.  Gay  St..  Bal- 
X  •  timore,  l»Id.— Prairie  State  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  Send  for  Circular.  Egg  testers,  25c:  poultrv 
marke'-s,  25c.  Imp. Ens  F  >od,50r&$1.00  Wright's 
Practical  Poultry  Keeper  *2.  Pigeon  Keeper  il.50, 
Fulton's Illus.Pl'geonBook$8.  Bone, shell, scrap, etc. 


KNAPP  BROS. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 

STILL  STAND  AT  THE  HEAD! 

The  leading  prize-winning  strains  of  these  noble 
varieties.  More  First  Sweepstake  and  Special: 
Prizes  have  been  awarded  our  strain  than  all  other 
strains  combined  since  1883  at  the  principal  shows 
Highest  honors  at  New  Tort,  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia, Indianapolis,  Syracuse,  Elniira, 
L'tica,  Cortland,  etc. 

Choice  Breeding  and  Exhibition  birds  from 
the  largest  and  finest  stock  we  ever  owned. 
Nearly  every  priie  at  our  State  Fair.  Annual 
Catalogue  free.  Highest  prize  record  ever  worn 
by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address 


KNAPP  BROS, 


BOX  501,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  RIVER  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Prize  Winning  Light'  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins, 
\\  hite,  Goiden  and  Black  Wyandottes,  Black  Minor— 
cas,  Black  Eeghorns,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks- 
Eggs  $2.50  per  13.  Send  for  large  free  'ills,  eatalaoue^ 
CHAS.  H.  AKEKLEY,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


PBATRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 
26  First  Prizes  at  Leading- 
Shows.  Endorsed  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  and  the  Hamnion- 
ton  Fanciers.  Thirty  ma- 
chines in  use  in  Hammon-- 
ton.  Send  for  new  catalogue.. 
Points  on  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
dress 12  W.  l!t  St.,I.os  An- 
geles, Cal.,  where  we  have> 
started  another  factory. 


month. 


Another  lot  of  100  mag- 
nificent Indian  Games, 
will  follow  the  lot  in  a 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  CAZENOTIA,  N.  Y. 


ANOTHER  LOT! 


CREAM  OF  ENGLAND! 

600  OF  THE  GB 4 X DEST  INDIAN  GA.HES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks"  search  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue.. 

C.  A.  SHARP  &  CO., 

LOCKPORT,       -      -      New  York.. 

The  131. 3IONITOR 
ISCrBATOE 

has  not  only  taken  nin  i 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory- in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
the  leading  one  to-day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  1.  Williams,  12 
Race  St.,  Bristol.  Conn. 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper 


"LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE." 

700  selected  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.Wyans. , 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  bv~ 
"Ajax,"  "Leo."  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexias."  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York.  Feb.  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  »  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like.''''  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm.  Owego, Tioga  Co.,  S .  Y. 


INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and. 
Safety  Chimney,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market,"  J10.00.. 
Brooders  with  stove,  JtTOO.  Incubator  and  Brooder,, 
both  for  $16.00. 

Catalofrne  Free. 
ATLANTIC  CITT,       -        -      New  Jersey.. 


PRINTING 


For  Poultry  and  Stock  Fanciers 

Beekeepers. Nurserymen,  Florist* 
Dairymen.  Fruit  Growers,  Farm 
era,  etc.,  a  specialty.  VTe  have  a  large  line  of  clectrotypt. 
cnts  for  Illustrating  yonr  work.  Samples  free.  Cots  for  ?ale 
Envelopes,  letterheads,  cards,  and  tajrs  from  40cts.  per  100 and  nrt , 
DePny's  Electric  Printing  Works,  Syracuse,  A.  Y 


Improred  Simplicity  Hatfher-Se//  Kegu- 
latino — Best,  Cheapest.  Plane  for  making 
onr  firooders,  Roosting,  Brooding,  Laying 
Houses,  Fountain,  Feed-Box,  Bane  ;  Oar 
Vaporizer  to  cura  Boap  and  Colds,  all  for- 
23cts.  Sample  Sbeetfirta.  Stamp  for  circular  ■ 
and  testimonials—  YDS  CULIX  IM  L  BA  - 
TOR CO.,  Delaware  Clty,DeL- 
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MOKTE  Y  SAVED! 


Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


American  Agriculturist  

' '        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

American  Stock-Keeper  

Baby  land  

Breeders'  Gazette   

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Earmer's  Review     

Farm  Journal.  Philadelphia  

Farmer,  Maryland   

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Vineyard  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  ( Poultry)  

Fanciers'  Monthly   

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  X.  Y  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper   

"  Popular  Monthly  

' '  Sunday  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book  

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal.  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Weekly  

"  Monthly  

"       Young  People  (renewals) . . 

"       Young  People  (new  subs.). 

Horseman, Chicago    

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

111.  London  News  (Am.  Ed.)  

111.  Christian  Weekly  (new  subs  )... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium) . . 

Mothers  Magazine  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      "World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead  -  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Presbyterian  Journal   

Phrenological  Journal   

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  in  California   

Poultry  World   

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman  

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)   

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend  

German  Poultry  Keeper  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

"Wide  Awake  

Youth'sCompanion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald  

"VYa-tern  Poultry  Breeder  
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EMPIRE  INCUBATORS 

•  '  AND  BROODERS, 

W  Winner  of  First  Prizes  at  every  Show  where  Exhibited, 

This  machine  is  warranted  to  hatch  90  per  cent,  when  ™ 
operated  as  directed,  or  price  of  machine  refunded.  A 
written  guarantee  will  be  given  with  the  sale  of  each  Incubator, 
This  Incubator  was  invented  by  a  man  of  several  years'  experience 
in  poultry  raising  and  the  management  of  different  makes  of  Incu- 
bators. It  is  constructed  of  the  very  best  materials  of  their  several 
kinds,  and  the  work  executed  by  the  very  best  of  workmen.  En- 
close five  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

EMPIRE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Hamburg,  New  York. 


TtABB        >  3E»XjTT3MOTTT3EC  HOCKS  S 

50  Fairs  Breeding  and  Exhibition  Birds  for  sale.  75  I- a  rare  and  Vigorous  CMharels. 

My  birds  have  free  range,  are  large  and  fine,  bred  from  carefully  selected  stock.  Prices— Single  birds,  tc 
$10;  Pairs,  $5  to  §12;  Trios,  ?7  to  §15. 

f'  y  STRODE  ft  DDlif  EM  (Large  per  cent,  clover)  specially  prepared  for  poultry  food.  Ready  for  shipment 
ImUri  £U  nil  W  Lis.  Nov.  15th.   Order  early  as  I  have  only  a  few  tons  of  it.    $3.50  per  cwt 

C.  H.  IiATHAM,  Lancaster.  Mass. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 


Simple,  Perfect, 


Self-regulating. 


'  as  large  percentage  1 
of  fertile  eggs  as  any  < 
other  hatcher.  Send  6c.  for 
i>  i   t       a  SI  new  Hlustrated  Catalogue. 

.31,1  SE0.  H.  STAKL,  (Juincj,  11! 


POULTRY 


By  mail  on  receipt  of  25c.  Send  lor  catalogue 
of  Poultry  specialties.  Caponizing'  tools  of 
jvery  description,  with  instructions,  cow  milk- 
ng  tubes,  teat  dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars, 
joultry  killing  knives,  roop  syringes,  anti- 
feather  pullers,  gapes  exterminators,  egg 
testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  etc. 
H.Wigmore,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


TO  REDUCE  STOCK! 

PKVS  OF  EIGHT  BIBBS.  EACH  815. 
Legs,  Iiangshams,  P.Rks.  Pit  Games,  Workings, 
W.CW. Polish, Cochs.,  Wyan».,Malays.  D.Br.  & 
Houd.  Single  birds,  ?2.  Also  Ex^biVn  Games,  etc. 
THOS.  W.  LrnlOW,  Yonhers.  M.  Y. 


GRIND 


TOtTR  ®Wr3 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
Graham  Flour  &  Gorn,.inthe 
(F.  Wilson's 
,  Patent). 
lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping Poultry!  Also  POWEK  MII.LSind 
FAK>J-  FEED  1»IJL,LS.  Circiuareand  testimonials 
flmt  on  application.  WILeJON  BROS.  Baston-P* 


MILL' 


THE  IMPBOVEB  MOBTABCH  I>«  1  I5.V- 
TOB.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the,  hest  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe .  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction, 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jan.  R»R!<iu.Sonth  Eaaton,  Ulau. 


Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture." 


rTIHlS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture; 

I  of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and 
brooding  houses;  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  RANKIN,  South' 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  book  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the- 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  7©  cents;  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  SO 

POIJIiTBY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrg,  Pa 


WHY  NOT, 


When  you  buy  eggs  for  sitting- 
see  the  stock  that  lay  the  eggs. 
I    The  Chromo  shows  this  stocky 
in  their  true  shape,  size  and  colors. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  CAZENOVXA,  N.  Y. 


Light  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks. 

rAHiS  FBOM  FIBST-CI>ASS  YARl)S,»5.0O 
Per  13.  810  Per  39.  EGGS  FROX  SECOND- 
CLASS  YARDS,  91.  OO  Per  13  Orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P. Rocks.  BIBBS  forsale. 

1st  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1889. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890.. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1890. 

CHAS.  M.GRIFFING&SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  County,  New  York  . 
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INQUIRIES. 

A.  G.  M.,  Hornby,  Can. — 1.  Do  dark  legs  dis- 
qualify a  Golden  Wyandotte?  2.  What  color 
■should  the  legs  be  ? 

1.  Yes.  2.  Yellow. 

Subscriber,  Lasco,  Mich.— How  will  buck- 
wheat, carrots,  or  turnips  do  for  chicken  food  ? 
Is  buckwheat  as  good  as  other  grain  foods  ! 

All  the  substances  are  excellent,  aud  buck- 
wheat is  equal  to  any  other  grain. 

J.  L.,  Englewood,  111.— What  are  the  main 
^points  in  selecting  a  Brown  Leghorn  for  great 
;iaying  qualities  ? 

We  doubt  if  there  are  any  indications  that 
■will  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  inherent  quali- 
•ties.  A  red  comb,  and  activity  indicates  alay- 
,ing  condition. 

A.  S.  B.,  Bennington,  ,0.-1.  Will  a  hen  lay 
:fewer  eggs  if  her  wing  is  cut  ?  2.  Will  greasing 
•the  heads  of  chicks  prevent  gapes?  3.1s  cut 
..clover  hay  cheaper  than  grain  for  hens  ?  Will 
■sifted  lime,  sulphur,  and  carbolic  acid  kill  lice 
uf  well  dusted  through  the  feathers  ? 

1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  Yes.  4.  It  will  cause  lice  to 
leave. 

W.  B.  G.,  Luther,  Mich  —Do  body  lice  ever 
leave  fowls  and  seek  refuge  in  cracks  aiid 
crevices,  if  driven  to  it  and  how  long  could  they 
jlive  in  such  places  ? 

.No,  they  stick  to  the  body. 


R.  W.,  Orlando,  Fla.—  Are  grits  or  hominy 
-good  for  chicks  or  fowls  ?  I  have  never  seen  it 
.mentioned  in  your  paper.  We  feed  our  fowls  on 
it  sometimes  but  don't  know  whether  it  is  good 
:for  them  or  not. 
Yes. 

R.  W.  K.,  King,  111— What  is  the  name  of  a 
■book  telling  the  true  points  of  all  thoroughbred 
dowls,  and  where  can  I  get  it  ? 
fiThe  book  is  called  Lhe  Standard  of  Perfection, 
price  $1.00,  for  sale  by  us. 

W.  L.  C, Milwaukee,  Wis.— l.What  is  the  best 
way  to  mark  chickens  so  as  to  know  their  ages 
--as  chickens  of  the  same  breed?  2.  Is  raw  liver 
^ood  for  chickens  ?  3.  What  are  the  symptoms 
-of  gapes  and  roup  ? 

1.  See  advertisement  of  W.  H.  Wigmore,  who 
sells  a  marker  for  that  purpose.  2.  Yes.  3. 
.Several  full  pages  are  given  in  April,  1S87,  and 
November,  1S86.  Send  five  cents  in  postage 
stamps  for  each.  We  cannot  repeat  them. 

W.  C.  L.,  Milton,  Mass.— 1.  How  old  has  a  | 
-chick  to  be  to  be  called  a  broiler  ?  2.  How  long 
-ought  a  cliick  to  be  kept  in'a  brooder  before  be- 
.iug  transferred  to  a  common  hen  house  ? 

1.  About  eight  or  ten  weeks.  2.  .In  winter  it 
should  be  kept  there  until  marketed,  not  trans- 
ferring at  all. 

C.  L.  M.,  Freeport,  111.— I  have  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn cock  that  shows  white  in  the  flight  feathers 
underneath,  about  one  and  one-half  inches  at 
the  quills.  He  is  a  pure  bird  otherwise.  Do  5rou 
think  it  would  hurt  him  for  breeding, and  would 
it  disqualify  him  in  the  sliow  room  ? 
1 1  The  white  disqualifies,  but  it  is  often  the  case 
that  Brown  Leghorns  have  white  in  wings.  If 
the  hens  are  dark  you  might  keep  him,  but  it  is 
better  to  auoid  white. 

Mrs.  E.  H.,  Rono,  Ind.— In  looking  over  a 
copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  failed  to 
■find  the  advertisement  of  the  roup  remedy, 
■'spongia,"  I  would  like  to  give  it  a  trial,  as  my 
turkeys  have  the  roup  very  badly. 

Address  Dr.  C.  F.  Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  or 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  1011  Arch  street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

F.  M.,  Attleboro  Falls,  Mass.— Would  it  be  ad- 
visable, in  buying  breeding  fowls,  not  to  get  the 
male  of  the  same  age  as  the  females? 

It  is  usually  the  plan  to  mate  one  year  old 
males  with  two  years,  and  over,  females,  or  a 
two-year  old  male  witli  pullets. 

W.  C.  L.,  Milton,  Mass.— 1.  What  is  the  Stand- 
ard weight  for  a  Brown  Plymouth  Rock  cock? 
2.  What  for  a  hen?  3.  Is  four  square  feet  enough 
to  allow  to  one  hen? 

1.  pounds.  2.  7%  pounds.  3.  Hardly,  but 
iuan  be  made  to  answer. 


A.  B.  C,  (no  P.  O.)— What  kind  of  a  chicken 
is  ihis?  Their  feathers  stand  out  perfectly 
straight?  2.  Give  me  a  cure  for  pip.  3.  Give 
the  price  of  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Special." 

1.  Probably  the  Frizzles.  2.  Pip  is  simply  a 
form  of  roup.  Spongia  is  the  best  remedy  we 
beliecv.  3.  Twenty-five  cents. 

W.  L..  Mattapan,  Mass.— 1.  Is  Graham  flour 
made  into  a  dough  better  than  shorts  and  meal 
for  the  morning  feed  for  hens?  2.  Is  it  a  better 
egg  producing  food?  2.  How  many  square  feet 
of  room  is  allowed  to  a  hen? 

1.  Yes,  but  more  expensive.  2.  Yes.  3.  About 
ten. 

H  E.  H..  Ransom,  111. — I  see  so  much  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  about  spongia  for  the  roup. 
I  have  tried  at  three  druggists. and  I  can't  get  it. 
I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me 
the  address  where  I  can  get  it. 

Address  Dr.  C.  F.  Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  or 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  1011  Arch  street,Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A.  H.  H..  Astoria,  N.  Y. — 1.  Are  shells  equal 
to'.bone  as  food?  2.  Can  they  be  ased  in  place 
of  bone. 

1.  No,  they  are  not  feed  at  all,  as  is  the  case 
with  bones.  2.  Only  as  grit. 

0.  R.,  Clinton,  Wis.— How  many  chickens  can 
I  keep  in  a  house  6x5  feet,  with  yard  10x4 
feet. 

Yard  is  too  small.  About  five  or  six  fowls  are 
sufficient  for  such  a  space. 

R.  R.  C,  Alexandria,  Va.— 1.  How  long  will 
eggs  keep  for  an  incubator.  2.  Can  hard-boiled 
eggs,  infertile,  testedjout,  be  used  for  chicks. 
3.  What  temperature  should  an  incubator  {room 
be.  4.  What  temperature  should  a  brooder  room 
be. 

1.  If  in  a  cool  place,  and  turned  three  times  a 
week,|about  a  month  or  six  weeks  has  been  re- 
ported. 2.  They  can  be  used  for  large  chicks. 
3.  About  60  degrees.  4.  About  70  or  80  degrees. 

O.  B  ,  Millen,  (no  State.)— Tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  a  duck  that  got  weak  on  legs. 
It  seems  like  its  back  was  broken.  Answer  in 
December. 

Duck  lame  probably  from  dampness  or  damp 
quarters.  Yours  too  late  for  December.  Had  you 
given  State  we  would  have  written  j'qu. 

E.  L.  H.,  Richland,  Kan  —Would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  me  a  list  which  you  consider 
most  valuable  for  a  beginner.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  soon. 

Our  books  "Poulty  for  Profit"  and  "Poultry 
Keeper  Special,''  would  probably  suit  you. 

C.  H.  L.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  feed 
to  make  hens  lay  at  this  time  of  the  year.  1 
have  some  fifty  or  sixty  hens  aud  I  do  not  get 
au  egg. 

See  January,  1889,  Poultry  Keeper,  which 
has  several  pages  devoted  to  the  subject,  with 
tabies  of  value. 

C.  G.  B,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y— I  have  twenty-five 
Brahma  hens.  I  would  like  to  cross  them  with 
a  Leghorn  cock.  Will  the  cross  be  good  for 
eggs? 

Yes. 


One  Onnce  Per  Day. 

A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  (whose 
name  we  withhold  for  charitable  reasons)  who 
has  been  selected  to  lecture  before  an  agricul- 
tural college,  has  been  astonished  by  an  "old 
farmer,"  and  instead  of  this  scientific  lecturer 
using  his  reasoning  powers  he  makes  up  an  arti- 
cle by  pitching  into  somebody's  theory,  as  he 
styles  it,  though  he,  himself,  has  never  given  a 
theory  or  demonstrated  a  fact  of  any  kind. 
First,  he  draws  on  his  imagination,  thus: 

Brother  Jacobs  is  credited  with  saying  that 
one  ounce  of  food  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  hen  one 
day,  and  this  amount  is  all  she  needs  any  day. 

Now,  we  defy  the  writer  to  point  toanyarticle 
in  which  we  recommend  only  one  ounce  of  food 
per  day.  We  have  stated  that  one  ounce  of 
meat  was  sufficient  meat  (with  other  food),  and 
we  have  repeatedly  stated  that  some  breeds  ate 
as  much  as  four  ounces  of  food  per  day. 

Then  the  writer  gives  his  experience  in  a 
"talk"  with  a  farmer,  and  here  is  the  statement : 

Not  long  since  the  writer  visited  a  poultryman, 
who  is  a  farmer^nd  whose  annual  production 


of  poultry  is  not  always  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dreds. During  the  course  of  conversation  he 
asked,  "What  doyou  think  of  Jacobs'  fat  hen 
theory?" 

"I  used  to  take  gome  stock  in  it,  but  when 
Jacobs  advised  his  readers  that  the  reason  Leg- 
horns did  not  sometimes  lay  was  because  they 
were  too  fat,  he  took  all  the  starch  as  well  as 
the  credulity  out  of  me  ;  but  what  is  your  exper- 
ience in  the  matter?" 

"Exactly  opposite  to  his  statement.  I.  as  you 
see,  keep  a  good  many  hens,  and  you  might  just 
as  well  tell  me  that  the  way  to  produce  a  fat  hog 
is  to  starve  him.  as  to  make  a  hen  lay  by  not 
feeding  her  well.  You  see,  my  hens  are  running 
all  ovep  the  farm.  They  range  all  over  that 
clover  field  and  stuff  themselves  with  grass- 
hoppers, bugs,  and  green  food ;  and  when  they 
come  home  at  night  their  crops  are  full  to  the 
stuffing  points.and  they  are  as  heavy  as  so  many 
ounces  of  lead.  Moreover.  I  feed  them  corn  and 
wheat  twice  a  day,  and  I  dare  say  no  person  east 
of  the  Alleghanies  gets  more  eggs  to  the  hen 
than  I  do.  No.  no :  Jacobs  can  no  more  estab- 
lish his  'fat  hen'  theory  than  his  ground  glass 
theory." 

If  the  writer  will  draw  a  distinction  between 
over/at  hens,  and  the  starved  hens,  he  will  at 
once  notice  that  we  have  recommended  neither. 
It  needs  now  no  denial  from  us  to  say  that  too 
much  fat  obstructs  laying,  and  the  theory,  as  he 
styles  it,  though  ridiculed,  has  been  accepted, 
the  editor  of  the  paper  in  which  the  article  ap- 
peared repeatedly  giving  overfeeding  as  a  reply 
to  inquiries  by  his  readers.  The  writer  is  also 
Secretary  of  a  Swine  Club;and  he  ought  to  know 
that  the  same  rule  applies  to  animals.  Fat  sows 
are  poor  breeders,  fat  cows  die  with  milk  fever 
when  calving,  and  fat  mares  bring  weak  colts. 
The  fat  hen  is  no  exception. 

But  note  the  facts.  The  hens  above  mentioned 
are  Leghorns — an  active  breed— and  their  owner 
said  "you  see  my  hens  are  running  all  over  the 
farm,"  and  he  further  says  "they  stuff  them- 
selves with  grasshoppers,  bugs,  and  green 
food." 

We  have  no  answer  to  make.  Are  not  the  con- 
ditious  for  laying  all  that  can  be  asked?  Was  it 
necessary  for  the  writer  to  knock  some  theory? 
Could  he  not  see,  as  a  lecturer  before  an  agri- 
cultured  colleges,  that  the  fowls  were  supplied 
mostly  with;  nitrogenous  food,  and  probably 
ate  but  little  grain.  Does  he  not  know  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  Leghorn  too  fat 
when  she  is  eating  insects  and  green  food,  and 
runs  all  over  the  field.  Because  we  advise 
against  too  much  grain  does  not  infer  that  we 
do  not  recommend  the  feeding  of  a  sufficiency. 
But  the  writer  also  says: 

The  experience  of  this  farmer  exactly  concides 
with  that  of  the  writer,  except  that  I  do  not  feed 
at  all  at  this  date  (October.)  My  poultry  is  not 
yarded  at  all  now.  The  gates  are  all  open  and 
the  hens  goto  and  from  the  fields  at  their  pleas- 
ure. On  two  sides  of  the  plat  occupied  by  the 
poultry  yards  is  a  field  of  young-crowing  wheat 
of  twenty  acres.  The  wheat  is  sown  in  the  corn 
and  much  of  the  corn  has  been  blown  down. 
Until  quite  recently  a  pen  of  old  corn  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  field  and  to  all  this  range  they 
had  access,  and  of  this  superabundance  of  food 
they  could  fill  themselves  at  will. 

He  does  not  feed  at  all,  and  his  corn  shocks 
are  blown  down.  We  rather  fear  that  the"good 
luck"  of,  the  writer  is  not  due  to  any  particular 
svstem  or  experience,  but  rather  to  his  attempt 
to  save  elbow  grease.  But  his  article  will  do 
for  a  paper,  aiid  he  will  serve  as  a  lecturer,  but 
even  lecturers  put  forth  theories  that  they  do 
not  practice  themselves. 
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If  anv  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  the] 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  them  the  papei 
for  examination,  ana  trust  that  they  will  be  suffic- 
iently  interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  thii 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers"  expense,  oui 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid. forS2. 90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  thi 
cheaper  plan,  but  -when  parties  prefer  to  have  them  uu 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent 
for  $2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keepe'r  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow, 
ing,  or  seventv-five  cents  anv  two:  Poultry  foi 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson).  White  Leghorns 
(Stoddard),  Favorite  Album  to  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads, Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book,  Fisher's 
Grain  Tables,  Farmer's  Magazine  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders  (Jacobs)  Management  of  Youn^ 
Chicks  (Jacobs) 
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The   Process  Explained. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Sep- 
tember Poultry  Keeper  was 
an  article  from  the  Popular 
/Science  Monthly,  headed,  — 
"  The  Process  Explained?  — 
which  related  to  the  formation 
■of  lime  during  the  process  of  egg 
development.  Mr.  Wm.  P. 
Wheeler,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Experiment  Station,  thus  criti- 
cizes the  article : 

In  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
September,  1890,  was  an  article 
headed  "The  Process  Explain- 
ed," taken  from  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  as  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  speci- 
fied case  the  lime  of  the  egg- 
shells was  derived  only  from 
the  grain  food . 

As  no  comments  have  come  to 
my  notice  in  which  anyone 
takes  exception  to  the  theories 
advanced,  I  venture  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  absence  of  facts 
to  substantiate  them.  The  only 
facts  cited,  which  appear  capa- 
ble of  proof,  and  which  are 
•doubtless  correct,  are :  —  the 
composition  of  the  egg  shells, 
and  the  record  that  a  hen  was 
shut  up  ten  days,  during  which 
time  she  ate  a  certain  amount 
of  oats,  and  laid  four  eggs. 
Further  than  this  everything 
'  appears  only  conjecture.  The 
■character  of  the  food  previous 
to  this  period  of  imprisonment 
is  not  mentioned,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  some,  or  ,  even  all,  of  the 
eggs  might  not  have  been  laid 
during  the  first  few  days. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  'be- 
lieve that  the  shell  of  an  egg 
laid  during  the  first  day  was 
made  from  material  present  in 
the  oats  eaten  that  day  or  that 
the  theoretical  process  of  trans- 
portation of  the  lime  salts  took 
•place  at  once  after  the  food 
was  swallowed  And,  while  it 
does'  not  appear  probable  that 
lime  is  stored  in  the  body  for 
any  length  of  time,  yet  is  there 
any  proof  that  enough  could 
'not  have  been  stored  for  use 
.during  the  ten  days?  Suppose 
the  hen  had  swallowed  a  large 
■quantity  of  oyster  shells,  or 
gravel,  on  the  last  day  of  her 
liberty,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  excreted  at  once,  is 
it  proven  that  either  could  nat 
•have  supplied  material  for  the 
shell? 

On  what  evidence  is  it  assum- 
-ed  that  there  is  more  than  a 
trace  of  lime  in  the  oats  exist- 
ing as  phosphate  of  lime? 

What  evidence  is  there  to  the 
effect  that  phosphate  of  lime, 
when  it  does  exist  in  the  food,  is  trans- 
formed into  silicate  and  again  into  carbonate, 
and  with  changes  no  more  complex  tak- 
ing place?  Unless  there  are  many  data,  which 
have  not  been  referred  to  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  thery  has  left  the  facts  far  in  the  rear. 

What  a  change  occurs  when  a  matter  is  fully 
■investigated.  A  few  years  ago  two  cows,  Mary 


that  the  butter  coidd  not  be 
gotten  old  of  the  food  eaten, 
and  as  the  cows  could  not  pro. 
duce  something  out  of  nothing, 
these  great  records  are  now 
only  whispered,  and  are  almost 
forgotten.  The  doubt  destroyed 
the  value  of  the  tests.  So  with 
other  claims.  A  diving  down 
into  some  of  the  discoveries 
made,  simply  bring  to  the  sur- 
face the  facts  that  they  are  no 
discoveries  at  all . 


INDIAN  GAME  COCKEBEIj,  AGITATOR  2nd.,  Winner  of  First  Prize 
at  Charleston;  also  Winner  of  First  Prize  International  Show  at 
New  York,  Feb.  19th  to  25th,  1890.  Hatched  in  May,  Weighed  at 
Nine  Months  Old  10  lbs.   Bred  and  Owned  by  V.  A. 
Sharp  <&  Co.,  Lock  port,  New  York. 
Anne  of  St.  Lamberts,  and  Princess  2nd  made, 
great  butter  records,  one  producing  over  forty- 
six  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week.  Full  accounts 
of  the  kind  of  food,  how  much,  and  all  details 
were  given.  The  records  were  accepted  and 
believed  until  some  meddlesome  fellow  showed 


Some  Important  Points. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Sinclair,  Parkes- 
burg,  Pa.,  sendsus  a  letter  in 
which  he  makes  inquiries  in 
certain  directions  regarding 
feed, cutters, bones,  etc.,  saying: 
Have  sixty  hens  and  pullets 
roosting  in  an  unused  sheep  pen, 
which  adjoins  the  stable  on  the 
east,  and' opens  into  a  covered 
barn  yard  on  the  south.  Size  of 
pen  12x36  feet.  Feed.— Wheat 
bran,  dampened  with  warm 
water,  and  mixed  with  various 
other  foods,  as  cut  timothy  hay, 
boiled  notatoes,  and  dry  bone. 
They  also  have  plenty  of  cab- 
bage, and  corn  on  the  ears  at 
night.  Mange.— Barn  yard  and 
adjoining  fields.  We  get  no 
eggs.  Is  the  large  number  re- 
sponsible, or  shall  I  look  for 
other  causes? 

1.  Is  there  any  better  method 
of  feeding  than  the  one  indica- 
ted above? 

.  2  When  persons  have  bright 
young  timothy  hay  will  it  pay 
to  buy  clover  hay  for  hens  and 
broilers? 

•  3.  Will  the  small  hay  cutters 
do  the  work  so  much  better  as 
to  justify  buying  one,  when  we 
have  a  power  cutter  (Dick)? 
We  can  set  for  one-fourth  inch 
lengths,  but  considerable  long 
(three  to  four  inches)  hay  slips 
through. 

4.  Prepared  meat  for  poultry 
is  delivered  here  for  three  and 
one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 
Dry  bone,  ground  coarse,  for 
poultry,  can  be  purchased  for 
one  and  three-fourihs  cents 
per  pound.  Would  it.  pay  to  buy 
Mann's  bone  cutter  and  pur- 
chase bones  from  the  butcher? 
We  have  Wilson's  bone  mill. 

In  reply  we  will  say  that  we 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  vari- 
ety he  gives.  To  take  up 'his 
numbered  questions    we  wilj 
state:—  i.  There  may  be  bet- 
ter methods,  but  the  method 
mentioned  is  a  good  one,  only 
we  believe  the  hens  ar«  given  too  much.  2. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  buying  clover  if  tim- 
othy can  be  given,  though  clover  is  better.  3. 
The  Dick  will  answer,  but  the  long  food  must 


he  taken  out,  or  crop  bound  will  result.  4.  Fresh 
grim "  ones  are  always  better  than  the  dried. 
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PASTE  THESE  UP. 


Points  in  a  Nutshell— A  IV  hole  Library 
of  Hints— Look  for  Answers  to 
Your  Questions — Live 
Items. 


The  hints  given  below  have  appeared  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  before,  but  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  have  them  "all  in  a  big  lump,"  we 
reproduce  them.  Let  every  reader  save  them. 
There  is  not  a  book  in  print  that  will  give  you 
as  much  information.  The  first  are : 

POINTS  ON  RAISING  BROILERS. 

1.  If  the  chicks  do  not  come  out  of  the  eggs 
until  the  22d  clay,  or  longer,  it  indicates  that  the 
temperature  of  the  egg  drawer  was  too  low. 
They  should  begin  to  pip  on  the  twentieth  day. 

2.  If  they  begin  to  come  out  on  the  eighteenth 
day  it  indicates  that  the  average  temperature 
was  too  high. 

3.  If  chicks  come  out  weak  it  indicates  either 
'too  high  or  too  low  temperature,  or  that  theeggs 
were  froiji  immature  pullets  or  overfat  hens. 

4.  Give  no  food  for  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
chicks  are  hatched. 

5.  They  should  then  be  fed  every  two  hours 
until  one  week  old.  After  that  time  feed  them 
four  times  a  day  until  a  month  old,  when  three 
times  a  day  will  suffice. 

6.  Keep  a  little  box:  of  ground  charcoal,  one  of 
clean  ground  bone,  and  one  of  small  sharp  flint, 
before  them,  with  plenty  of  coarse  sharp  sand 
on  the  floor.  Also  a  box  of  ground  oyster  shells, 
as  grit,  but  in  recommending  these  substances  it 
may  be  stated  that  any  kind  of  sharp  small  grit 
will  answer. 

7.  The  first  feeding  may  be  of  rolled  oats, 
(dried  slightly  on  the  stove  if  the  weather  is 
damp)  rubbed  between  the  hands  to  crumble  it. 
The  rolled  (or  flake)  oats  are  ready  prepared, 
cooked,  and  can  be  had  of  any  grocer,  being  the 
prepared  oatmeal,  for  instantaneous  prepara- 
tion of  oatmeal  gruel.  Feed  them  to  the  chicks 
dry.  Stale  bread  moistened  with  milk  may  also 
be  given. 

8.  On  the  third  day  after  beginning  to  feed, 
vary  the  foud  by  giving  the  rolled  oats  one  meal, 
and  prepared  cake  the  next.  The  prepared 
cake  is  made  by  using  equal  parts  of  bran, 
ground  corn  and  oats  (corn  and  oats  are  usually 
ground  together)  ami  middlings  (shipstuff), 
which  should  be  salted  to  season  it,  intimately 
mixed,  and  cooked  in  a  pan  in  the  stove  oven. 
Sift  the  corn  and  oats  first,  and  feed  the  course 
parts  to  fowls.  If  fresh  milk  can  be  had  the  food 
may  be  mixed  with  it  before  cooking.  If  not  use 
water.  Crumble  the  cake  fine  when  feeding.  It 
should  be  fed  dry. 

9.  Ground  meat  is  sometimes  used  for  chicks, 
but  results  show  that  too  much  of  it  causes 
bowel  disease.  If  a  piece  of  lean  butchers'  meat 
be  cooked  to  pieces  (or  chopped  fine  after  cook- 
ing), and  fed  twice  a  week,  it  will  be  sufficient. 
A  gill  of  linseed  meal  to  every  quart  of  the  dry 
mixture  (for  making  the  prepared  cake)  given 
once  a  week,  will  be  beneficial.) 

10.  After  the  first  week  any  kind  of  food,  such 
as  mashed  potatoes,  cooked  turnips,  crumbled 
bread  of  any  kind,  or  any  wholesome  food,  will 
be  of  advantage. 

11.  When  ten  days  old  the  rolled  oats  may  be 
omitted,  and  wheat  one  day  and  cracked  corn 
the  next,  may  be  used.  Begin  to  teach  chicks 
to  eat  wheat  and  cracked  corn  early  by  sprink- 
ling a  little  on  the  floor  (about  a  tablespoonful 
daily)  after  thev  are  a  week  old. 

12.  Young  chicks  do  not  eat  much  at  a  time, 
but  they  eat  often.  Do  not  omit  a  meal.  Feed 
at  regular  hours. 

13.  After  the  chicks  are  three  weeks  old  the 
cake  may  be  omitted,  the  food  being  scalded  in- 
stead, but  the  quantity  of  bran  should  be  re- 
duced one-half. 

14.  Bran  is  indigestible  if  fed  raw,  and  some- 
times causes  bowel  disease,  but  if  cooked,  or 
well  scalded,  so  as  to  soften  it,  the  bran  makes 
good  food,  as  it  largely  abounds  in  the  phos- 
phates being  the  best  bone-forming  element  that 
can  be  given. 

15.  A  chick  must  not  be  even  dampened. 
Water  should  be  given  in  a  manner  that  only 
the  beak  of  the  chick  can  become  wet.  The 
chicks  must  not  be  allowed  to  tread  in  the 
water.  Dampness  is  fatal. 

16.  Get  some  fresh  stone  lime,  slake  it  with 
boiling  water,  then  make  a  quantity  of  lime 
water.  Keep  it  in  a  iug,  corked.  To  every 
quart  of  drinking  water  add  a  gill  of  the  lime 
water. 

17.  If  the  chicks  appear  weak,  or  have  weak 
legs,  from  rapid  growth,  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  (a  solid)  in  each 
quart  of  the  water.  Sometimes  two  drops  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica,  in  a  quart  of  water,  is 
excellent. 

18.  A  voting  chick  is  naked,  like  a  babe  just 
born,  the  down  being  no  protection, hence  every- 
thing depends  on  plenty  of  heat.  Better  have 
the  brooder  too  hot  than  too  cold.  If  the  chicks 
are  with  hens  they  must  have  a  warm,  light 
place,  as  a  hen  cannot  raise  chicks  in  winter 
any  better  than  it  can  be  done  artificially,  as  it 
is  not  her  natural  period  of  the  year  for  so 
doing. 


19.  No  thermometer  is  needed  in  the  brooder, 
or  under  the  hen.  If  the  chicks  crowd  together 
especially  at  night,  they  need  more  warmth. 
When  they  shove  their  heads  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  brooder,  or  from  under  the  hen,  the  heat  is 
just  right.  Whenever  the  chicks  do  not  sleep 
near  the  edges  of  the  brooder,  but  get  as  close 
to  each  other  as  possible,  give  more  heat. 

20.  When  the  chicks  show  signs  of  leg  weak- 
ness, have  clogging  of  the  vent,  and  bowel  dis- 
ease results,  there  is  a  lack  of  warmth  in  the 
brooder,  especially  at  night.  The  night  is  when 
the  chicks  meet  with  the  greater  number  of  dif- 
ficulties. 

21.  When  chicks  have  leg  weakness,  and  the 
floor  of  the  brooder  is  very  warm,  the  cause  is 
too  much  bottom  heat.  Bottom  heat  is  excellent 
for  chicks  until  they  are  a  week  old,  but  after 
that  time  there  should  be  only  warmth  enough 
on  the  floor  to  not  have  the  floor  cold.  All 
warmth  should  come  over  the  chicks.  They  feel 
the  warmth  on  the  backs  with  more  satisfaction 
than  on  any  other  portion  of  the  body. 

22.  When  the  chicks  have  good  appetites,  but 
have  leg  weakness,  the  chicks  moving  on  their 
knees,  but  otherwise  appear  lively,  it  denotes 
rapid  growth,  and  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Fol- 
low directions  in  17  (above). 

23.  Feed  the  chicks  on  clean  surfaces  or  in  lit- 
tle troughs,  never  leave  food  to  ferment.  Clean 
off  the  brooders  and  floors  daily.  Keep  dry 
earth  in  the  corner  of  the  brooder  house  for  the 
chicks  to  dust  in. 

24.  When  you  see  the  chicks  busy  and  scratch- 
ing, it  is  a  sign  of  thrift. 

25.  A  single  night  may  ruin  all.  Never  let  the 
brooder  become  cold  for  an  hour.  Once  the 
chicks  get  chilled  they  never  fully  recover. 

26.  When  the  chicks  seem  to  be  continually 
crying  it  means  more  warmth  needed.  The 
warmth  is  more  important  than  the  food. 

27.  If  the  the  chicks  are  stupid,  drowsy,  con- 
tinually cry.  or  have  fits,  look  on  the  heads  and 
necks,  and  under  the  wings  for  the  large  lice. 
Also  examine  for  the  little  red  mites. 

28.  Never  feed  raw  cornmeal  to  very  young 
chicks.  Crumbled  stale  bread  is  always  good 
for  them. 

29.  Clover  hay,  cut  very  fine,  and  steeped  in 
boiling  water  over  night,  and  sprinkled  with 
cornmeal  slightly,  fed  three  times  a  week,  is  ex- 
cellent, but  unless 'it  is  exceedingly  fine  the 
chicks  cannot  eat  it.  One  of  the  best  invigor- 
ators,  however,  is  the  decoction  from  the  clover 
(clover  tea),  given  in  place  of  the  drinking 
water  occasionally,  but  it  must  be  fresh  and  not 
stale. 

30.  Drinking  water  in  winter  should  be  tepid, 
not  cold,  and  always  fresh  and  clean. 

31.  Feed  very  eaily  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
the  chicks  come  out  of  the  brooders.  Never 
keep  them  waiting  for  breakfast. 

32.  Milk  may  be  given,  but  should  be  fresh. 
and  the  residuum  carefully  removed,  but  do  not 
substitute  it  for  water.  Give  water  to  chicks 
from  the  start.  Curds  may  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Also  fresh  buttermilk. 
Milk,  however,  is  not  necessary  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure. 

33.  A  chick  should  weigh  a  pound  when  five 
weeks  old.  The  average  is  a  pound  at  six  weeks 
old.  It  should  be  ready  for  market  when  eight 
weeks  old.  To  fatten  for  market  give  plenty  of 
wheat  and  cracked  corn- 

34.  The  White  or  Brown  Leshorn  male  crossed 
with  Brahma,  Cochin,  Wjandotte,  Langshan, 
Dorking,  or  Plymouth  Bock  hens,  or  grades, 
make  excellent  broilers.  For  choice  quality 
broilers  use  Pit  Game  male  on  Dorkin  hens. 
The  Houdan  crosses  on  large  hens,  produces 
fine  broilers.  The  Wyandotte  and  Plymouth 
Rock  males  are  excellent.  The  best  results  in 
hatching  is  when  the  Leghorn  male  is  used. 

-  35.  Hatching  should  begin  in  October  and  end 
in  April  or  Mny.  The  best  prices  are  obtained 
in  April  and  Mav. 

36.  It  costs  five  cents  in  food  to  raise  one 
pound  of  chick.  The  cost  of  epgs,  labor,  build- 
ings, etc..  are  extra.  The  heaviest  cost  is  in  the 
eggs  (which  are  high  in  winter)  as  they  often 
fail  to  hatch. 

37.  Hens  are  better  than  pullets  for  producing 
broilers.  The  males  should  not  be  less  than  ten 
mouths  old. 

38.  Eggs  from  fat  hens,  moulting  hens,  imma- 
ture pullets,  or  from  hens  in  the  yard  with  cocks 
having  frosted  combs,  chilled  eggs,  very  small 
eggs,  will  not  give  good  results. 

39.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  failure  is  due  to 
the  eggs  and  not  the  incubator. 

40.  Never  try  to  save  a  work.  One-half  the 
failures  occur  from  parties  desiring  the  incuba- 
tor to  work  without  attention.  Too  much  fait!) 
in  the  regulator  is  dangerous.  You  must  always 
be.  "on  deck." 

41.  If  rightly  managed  an  incubator  will  pay 
for  itself  the  first  hatch,  but  there  is  more  in  the 
man  than  in  the  incubator.  Brains  make  an 
important  factor.  Learn  all  you  can  by  obser- 
vation. 

42.  Bead  these  rules  once  a  day  until  you  can 
repeat  them  from  memory.  Then  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  chicks  and  watch  them  closely. 

POINTS  IN  FAVOR  OF   THE   INCUBATOR  AND 
BROODER.  _ 

1.  Ten  times  more  eggs  can  be  batched  by  one 
machine,  in  the  same  length  of  time, than  byone 
hen  :  and  at  the  same  time  require  no  more  at- 
'  tention  than  the  hen. 


2.  It  is  an  easier  and  more  agreeable  job  to 
turn  the  eggs  and  fill  the  lamp,  daily,  of  an  in- 
cubator, than  it  is  to  lift  a  cross  and  fussy  hen 
from  the  nest,  feed  her,  and  watch  that  she  re- 
turns to  duty  at  the  proper  time. 

3.  An  incubator  will  not  trample  on  and  break 
the  eggs,as  is  nearly  always  the  case,more  or  less- 
with  a  setting  hen. 

4.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  lice  and  mites- 
from  attacking  and  multiplying  on  the  setting 
hen,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  hen.  There  is  no  chance  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs  in  an  incubator.  These 
little  pests  won't  germinate  and  grow  fat  on  ash 
or  oak  boards. 

5.  The  inclination  of  an  incubator  to  become- 
broody  does  not  have  to  be  consulted,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  hen.  Give  it  the  eggs,  light  the 
lamp,  and  the  machine  is  your  obedient  servant 
for  as  long  a  period  as  its  services  are  required. 

6.  The  machine  will  notbecome  weak  or  ema- 
ciated from  over-work;  and  chicks  can  thus  be 
hatched  out  for  months  at  a  stretch. 

7.  There  is  more  pleasure  and  fewer  vexatious 
trials  in  operating  an  incubator  than  there  is 
in  steering  to  victory  an  obstinate  and  vicious 
hen. 

8.  Homemade  brooders  are  quite  common, and 
a  person  with  a  fair  supply  of  ingenuity  can 
constuct  one  that  will  answer  very  well  in 
many  respects.  It  is  a  dumb  but  perfect  mother, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  young  chicks- 
take  to  it.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  brooders, 
are — 

1.  Snug  and  secure  quarters  are  ever  ready 
for  the  young  chicks  when  taken  from  the  incu- 
bator. 

2.  Two  ;hundred  chicks  can  be  handled  and 
cared  for  in  one-tenth  the  time  it  would  require- 
were  they  with  the  hens.  - 

3.  The  chicks  can  be  fed  more  regularly  and 
much  more  evenl_v.  and  are  less  liable  to  disease- 
and  accident;  and  raids  from  varmints  and  rep- 
tiles is  impossible. 

4.  The  chicks  can  be  kept  dry  and  comfortable- 
at  all  times,  and  this,  too,  with  one-fourth  the 
attention  necessary;  were  they  running  with 
hens. 

5.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  lice  and  mites  to- 
attack  the  chicks,  lor  there  is  no  cause  for  para- 
sites of  this  nature  to  get  a  start. 

6.  Chicks  reared  in  this  way  become  very;  do- 
cile, and  are  consequently  much  easier  handled 
when  they  mature. 

7.  There  is  five  times  more  pleasure  attached 
to  rearing  chicks  in  a  brooder  than  otherwise. 

POINTS  ON  FEEDING.  • 

One  quart  of  grain'food  per  day,  for  ten  hens, 
is  considered  liberal  feeding.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  five  pecks  a  year  to  each  hen.  If  grass- 
and  meat  are  fed  give  only  half  the  grain. 

Cooked  turnips  or  potatoes,  with  chopped 
clover,  and  thickened  with  ground  corn  and 
oats,  makes  the  best  food  for  ducks  and  geese, 
and  is  excellent  for  hens  also. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  house  10x10  fe,et  on  the 
ground,  with  a  yard  10x50  feet,  will  afford  ample- 
accommodation' for  a  cock  and  ten  hens,  of  the 
large  breeds  or  a  cock  and  fifteen  hens  of  the 
small  breeds. 

One  cock  with  ten  Brahmas.  or  other  large- 
breeds,  will  answer,  or  one  cock  of  the  Leghorn 
breed  with  fifteen  hens  will  be  about  right.  One 
drake  will)  six  ducks  is  correct.  A  gobbler  will 
serve  for  a  flock  of  twenty  hens. 

One  ounce  of  ground  bone,  daily  for  ten  hens, 
is  sufficient.  No  oyster  shells  are  necessary  if 
plenty  of  gravel  is  provided. 

Contrary  to  all  claims  oyster  shells  do  not  pro- 
vide lime  'for  the  shells.  The  shell  material  is 
derived  from  the  food,  which  contains  plenty  of 
lime.  Oyster  shells  are  insoluble.  They  simply 
provide  grinding  material..  Bones,  however, 
undergo  a  chemical  change  in  the  stomach, phos- 
phates of  potash  and  soda,  and  sulphates  and 
chloride  of  lime  being  formed.  Burnt  bone  will- 
also  answer,  but  the  best  bone  is  that  from  the 
butcher,  steamed  or  heated,  and  pounded. 

The  ordinary  ground  meat  will  keep  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  the  residium  of  soap  fac- 
tories after  the  fat  has  been  extracted  under 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  with  the  aid  of  super- 
hea  eel  steam. 

Salt.seasoned  totas'e,  is  excellent  for  poultry ,. 
but  when  fed  in  excess  is  injurious. 

The  hen,  like  the  cow,  must  be  given  bulky- 
food.  Give  her  all  the  chopped  clover,  scalded,, 
that  she  can  eat.  If  she  is  fat,  the  clover,  with 
one  ounce  of  lean  meat  per  day,  will  soon  com- 
pel her  to  lay. 

Separate  the  layers  from  the  others.  You  can- 
not keep  old  liens,  pullets,  fat  hens,  and  lean- 
hens  together  any  more  than  you  can  keep  dry 
cows,  heifers  not  yet  in  milk,  and  fresh  cows  to- 
gether, for  thev  do  not  require  the  same  food. 

Grain  is  deficient  in  lime  and  mineral  matter, 
but  bran  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  min- 
eral matter. 

Beans  and  peas,  cooked,  and  thickened  with 
bran, and  fed  twice  a  week,  is  an  excellent  food 
for  laying  hens. 

Linseed  and  cotton  seed  (cake  or  meal)  is  ex- 
cellent, but  all  oily  foods  are  liable  to  cause- 
moulting,  i  ' 

The  best  food  for  laving  hens  is  clover,  finely 
chopped  and  scalded.  A  bucket  of  chopped 
clover,  seasoned  with  bran,  middlings,  linseed 
meal,  or  oatmeal  (changing  the  substances  so  as- 
to  afford  variety,)  with  beans  twice  a  week,  and. 
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meat  or  ground  fish,  will  furnish  more  egg  food 
than  the  hen  can  utilize. 

The  secret  of  feeding  is  to  avoid  getting  your 
laying  hens  fat. 

Always  keep  your  hens  at  work.  An  idle  hen 
is  never  a  good  layer. 

Breed  is  everything.  The  machine  for  con- 
verting food  into  eggs  must  be  of  the  best  to  be 
had.  Anything  and  everything  will  not  do. 

Good  warm  shelter  saves  food,  and  the  better 
it  is  the  cheaper  and  the  lower  its  cost. 

I)o  not  compel  a  few  good  hens  to  support  the 
others.  Kill  ihe  drones. 

Do  not  waste  time  trying  to  cure  egg-bound 
h  ns,  or  Dersistent  cases  of  roup.  The  labor 
will  be  worth  more  than  the  hen. 

You  cannot  go  into  the  poultry  business  and 
trust  to  "a  man'' at  $15  a  month.  You  must  do 
the  work  yourself.  The  man  may  upset  your 
boat. 

You  can't  produce  eggs  and  lice  at  the  same 
ti  ne— the  business  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
other. 

How  much  to  feed  a  dozen  hens  per  day  de- 
pends on  how  much  the  boss  hen  grabs  from 
the  timid  ones. 

Leghorns  and  Brahmas  cannot  thrive  to 
gether.  Have  your  flocks  uniform.  When  you 
send  to  a  breeder  for  eggs  of  pure  breeds  re- 
member that  in  that  case  "eggs  are  not  eggs." 
It  is  the  slock  you  seek,  not  eggs  particularly. 
You  can  get  eggs  at  home,  but  not  stock  of  the 
kind  you  wish. 

One-half  the  people  throw  down  grain  or  till 
feed  hoppers, because  it  is  an  easy  way  to  feed; 
but  they  do  not  get  any  eggs. 

Kick  away  the  feed  hopper.  Never  keep  food 
before  the  hens  continually. 

Condition  powders  cannot  assist  a  hen  to  get 
so.nething  out  of  nothing.  If  the  albumen  is 
not  in  a  large  amount  of  food  it  will  not  be  found 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  condition  powder. 

When  your  birds  have  bowel  disease  change 
the  food  for  a  clay  or  two,  and  change  the  grit. 
One-half  the  troubles  ate  from  lack  of  sllarp, 
hard  grit. 

If  your  hens '•pi:),"  or  have  swelled  heads  or 
eves,  there  is  a  crack  or  hole  in  the  wall 
Usually  the  draughts  from  some  ventilator  are 
the  cause,  and  the  surest  remedy  is  to  keep  the 
house  close  at  night,  but  it  must  be  kept  clean 
and  neat. 

A  farmer  will  get  up  at  four  o'clock,  clean  out 
the  stalls,  feed,  milk,  ship  his  milk  daily,  (and 
Sunday,  too),  make  up  the  beds,  and  mi'lk  and 
feed  again,  with  a  bare  profit,  if  he  has  a  dairy 
herd,  but  it  is  hard  work  to  even  clean  out  a 
poultry  house  once  a  week. 

Give  warm  water,  three  times  a  day,  in 
winter.  It  is  invigorating,  and  is  superior  to 
tonics . 

There  are  no  non-sitters.  A  hen  can  be  made 
to  lay  only  a  few  eggs  before  beginning  to  incu- 
bate, or  she  can  be  made  to  lay  right  on  tin  ;1 
her  moulting  period.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment  with  Leghorns  and  Brah- 
mas, by  regulating  the  food. 

There  is  no  difference,  in.any  respect, between 
chicks  hatched  under  hens  and  those  hatched 
in  incubators.  If  there  should  be  a  difference  it 
will  be  due  to  the  kind  of  food  and  inanagemeut. 
All  that  the  incubatror  does  is  to  get  the  chick 
out  of  the  shell.  A  hen  will  do  the  same  tiling 
for  a  duckling,  but  the  duckling  does  not  be- 
come a  chick. 

Feathers  on  the  legs,  very  large  combs  and 
wattles,  and  heavy  crests,  do  not  add  anything 
to  egg  production,  and  can  be  dispensed  with. 

A  yellow  leg  and  skin  does  not  indicate  qual- 
ity. The  best  table  fowls  (Games,  Dorkings, 
Houdans,  and  Langshans)  do  not  have  yellow 
legs. 

POINTS  ON  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

1.  Never  let  the  young  turkeys  get  wet.  The 
slightest  dampness  is  fatal. 

2.  Feed  nothing  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  they  are  hatched. 

3.  Before  putting  them  in  the  coop  see  that  it 
is  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  lice,  and  dust 
them  three  times  a  week  with  Persian  insect 
powder. 

4.  Be  sure'the  hen  is  free  from  lice.  Dust  her 
too. 

5.  Look  out  for  miles,  and  the  large  lice  on 
the  heads,  necks  and  vents.  Grease  heads, 
necks  and  vents  with  lard,  but  avoid  kerosene. 

6.  Nine-tenths  of  the  young  turkeys  die  from 
lice.  Remember  that. 

7.  Filth  will  soon  make  short  work  of  them. 
Feed  on  clean  surfaces.  Give  water  in  a  man- 
ner so  they  can  only  wet  their  beaks. 

8.  The  first  week  feed  a  mixture  of  one  egg, 
beaten,  and  wheat  middlings  one  part,  ground 
meat  one  part,  corn  meal  one  part,  mixed,  with 
salt  to-taste, "and  cooked  as  bread,  then  crum- 
bled for  them,  with  milk  or  curds,  so  they  can 
drink  all  they  want.  Feed  every  two  hours, 
early  and  late. 

9.  Give  a  little  raw  meat  every  day ;  also  flneli) 
chopped  onions,  or  other  tender  green  food. 

10.  After  the  first  week  keep  wheat  and 
ground  meat,  in  boxes,  before  them  all  the  time, 
but  feed,  three  times  a  day,  on  a  mixture  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  cooked, 
and  to  which  chopped  green  food  is  added. 

11.  Mashed  potatoes,  cooked  turnips,  cold  rice 
and  such,  will  always  be  in  order. 

12.  Too  much  hard  boiled  eggs  will  cause 
bowel  disease. 


13.  Remove  coop  to  fresh  ground  often  in  order 
to  avoid  filth. 

14.  Ground  bone,  fine  gravel,  ground  shells 
and  a  dust  bath  must  be  provided. 

15.  Give  them  liberty  on  dry  warm  days. 

1(5.  They  must  be  carefully  attended  to  until 
well  feathered. 

POINTS  ON  LICE. 

1.  When  chicks  droop,  and  appear  sick  with- 
out cause,  especially  in  summer,  look  for  lice 
(not  the  little  red  mites)  but  the  large  grey  body 
lice  on  the  heads  and  necks. 

2.  If  you  find  them  use  a  few  drops  of  grease 
of  any  kind.  A  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  pennyroyal 
to  a  cup  of  lard  is  excellent. 

3.  Look  under  the  wings  for  the  red  lice,  but 
use  only  a  few  drops  of  the  lard. 

4.  Never  grease  the  bodies  of  chicks  unless 
lightly,  as  grease  will  often  kill  them. 

5.  Never  use  kerosene  on  chicks,  unless  it  be  a 
teaspoonful  of  kerosene  to  a  teacup  of  lard,  as  it 
is  irritating. 

6.  Crude  petroleum  is  always  excellent,  and 
serves  as  a  liniment,  but  mix'  it  with  twice  its 
quantity  in  lard. 

7.  Keep  the  dust  bath  always  ready.  Use  dry 
dirt  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  Add  carbonate  of  lime, 
Persian  insect  powder,  or  oil  of  pennyroyal 
to  the  dirt. 

8.  To  rid  the  house  of  lice,  sprinkle  coal  oil 
everywhere — floor,  wal.s,  roosts,  yards,  roof,  in- 
side and  outside,  and  repeat  often. 

9.  Dust  insect  powder  in  the  feathers,  and  be 
sure  it  is  fresh  and  good. 

10.  Put  insect  powder  and  tobacco  dust  in  the 
nests.  Never  pour  grease  in  the  nests.  Clean 
them  out  every  week. 

11.  Even  when  no  lice  may  be  present  use  the 
sprinkler  of  kerosene  at  least  once  a  week ;  and 
keep  the  roosts  always  saturated. 

12.  No  matter  how  clean  thints  may  appear 
look  for  the  large  lice  on  the  heads,  throats  and 
vents. 

13.  Lice  abound  both  winter  and  summer,but 
more  especially  in  summer. 

14.  One  half  the  chicks  and  young  turkeys  die 
from  lice.  Chicks  or  turkeys  with  hens  or  tur- 
key hens  always  have  lice,  (either  the  mites  or 
large  lice.)   Remember  that. 

15.  Carbolate  of  lime  is  the  cheapest  powder 
to  use  for  dusting  over  the  floors  and  walls. 

16.  Always  aim  to  get  the  solutions  or  powders 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices. 

17.  The  easiest  and  best  way  to  whitewash  is 
with  a  force  pump.  They  are  now  made  to 
force  water  from  a  bucket. 

18.  When  your  chicks  have  bowel  disease  look 
for  the  big  lice. 

19.  No  mites  need-be  present  where  plenty  of 
coal  oil  and  carbolic  acid  are  used. 

20  Lice  means  ivork. .  Repeat  these  precau- 
tions and  Y^metXies  frequently. 

POINTS  ON  EXPRESS  RATES. 

We  give  points  from  Philadelphia,  but  rates 
are  nearly  the  same  for  same  distances  from 
other  large  cities.  For  100  pounds  the  rates  are : 


Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg   $  1  75 

"  Chicago   2  25 

"           "  St.  Louis   2  75 

"           "  New  Orleans   4  75 

"  New  York   90 

"           "  Indianapolis   2  25 

"           "  Cincinnati   1  75 

"           "  Richmond,  Va   1  85 

"           "  Savannah   4  25 

"           "  Jacksonville,  Fla   5  00 

"          ■'  Omaha   5  25 

"           "  Kansas  City   4  25 

"           "  San  Francisco   16  25 

"           "  Memphis   4  00 

"  Boston   1  90 

"  Buffalo   1  50 

"           "  Lynchburg   1  50 

"           "  Little  Rock   4  75 

"  Hartford,  Ct   1  25 

Chicago         "  St.  Paul   2  50 

"              "  Portland,  Oregon   14  50 

"  Yankton,  Dakota   3  25 

St.  Louis        "  Omaha    2  50 

Pittsburg       '•  Kansas  City   3  75 


The  above  must  be  doubled  for  "fancy"  (or 
pure-bred)  poultry,  but  they  represent  100 
pounds.  Where  fifty  pounds  are  sent  the  rates 
are  sixty-five  cents,  instead  of  $1.00,  and  the 
same  proportionately.  Hence  the  above  rates 
will  just  about  apply  to  forty  pounds  of  pure- 
bred'stock,  but  the  rates  on  local  expressage, 
for  forty  pounds,  are  about  one  cent  a  mile.  For 
twenty  pounds  the  rates  are  a  little  over  one-half 
the  same  as  those  for  forty  pounds.  If  you  were 
poing  to  shi])  a  coon  of  forty  pounds  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Elgin,  111.,  (about  t'ortv  miles  from 
Chicago),  you  must  pay  82.25  from  Philadelphia 
to  Chicago,  and  fortv  cents  from  Chicago  to 
Elgin,  (one  cent  a  mile  on  the  short  haul),  mak- 
ing $2.65  for  forty  pounds.  On  twenty  pounds, 
it  would  be  about  $1.40.  While  we  only  give  a 
few  points,  by  retaining  this  you  will  be  able  to 
somewhat  arrive  at  the  cost  of  expressage, 
which,  as  we  stated  for  the  points  (stations) 
along  the  railroads,  is  about  one  cent  a  mile  for 
forty  pounds,  for  fancy  stock,  and  half  a  cent  a 
mile  for  market  stock,  but  much  cheaper  from 
one  large  city  to  another.  Always  ship  in  light 
coops,  so  as  to  make  weight  as  light  as  possible, 
as  the  double  rates  on  "fancy"  stock  applies  to 
the  weight  of  the  coops  also.  A  pair  of  birds,  of  ' 


the  small  breeds,  can  be  made  to  weigh  not  over 
twenty  pounds.  It  will  be  noticed  that  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  it  is  $1.75  for  market 
fowls,  only  fifty  cents  more  to  Chicago,  and 
fifty  cents  more  to  St.  Louis. 

POINTS  ON  GENERAL  MATTERS. 

When  your  hens  get  sore  feet,  or  have  bumble 
foot,  it  means  that  your  roosts  are  too  high. 

Use  pure-bred  cocks  always.  A  mongrel  does 
not  pay,  and  causes  loss  of  time . 

Feed  sulphur  sparingly,  as  it  will  cause  rheu- 
matism, or  leg  weakness.  Never  give  it  in  damn 
weather 

Never  bring  a  hen  from  another  yard  into  your 
own,  or  you  may  introduce  lice  and  disease. 
Raise  them. 

Giving  water  to  chicks  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
get  their  bodies  wet  is  certain  death,  as  damp- 
ness is  fatal  to  them. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  lai  d  and  one  part  kero- 
sene oil  will  remove  the  rough  scabbv  formation 
on  the  legs  of  fowls. 

Always  have  your  nests  removable,  and  kero- 
sene the  roosts,  (under  and  upper  sides),  once  a 
week. 

Mating  for  the  show  room  and  mating  to  pro- 
dues  show  Hrdi  from  prize  winners  are  differ- 
ent. 

Cheap  egg  foods  are  mostly  ground  oyster 
shells,  and  the  benefits  are  "only  imaginary 
Don't  buy  them. 

There  is  more  in  the  management  than  in  any- 
thing else.  Everything  depends  on  the  poultry- 
man. 

Give  the  hens  leaves,  cut  straw,  or  dry  dirt, 
and  scatter  the  grain  in  it,  so  as  to  compel  them 
to  work.  The  good  scral cher  is  always  a  good 
layer. 

Broilers  usually  begin  to  come  into  market 
about  January  15th.  The  highest  prices  are  in 
April  and  Way.  for  chicks  less  than  two  pounds 
weight,  sold  dressed,  and  they  sometimes  reach 
sixty  cents  per  pound. 

Pullets  do  not  fatten  as  readily  as  hens.  It 
requires  a  little  science  to  feed  Brahmas,  Coch- 
ins, or  Plymouth  Rocks  to  prevent  them  becom- 
ing too  fat.  The  more  active  the  breed  the  less 
liability  to  latten. 

When  you  find  a  dead  hen  under  the  roost  the 
cause  is  apoplexy,  from  overfeeding.  When 
your  hens  gradually  droop  and  die  remove  the 
cock,  as  he  is  the  cause,  especially  if  he  is 
heavy.  If  a  hen  has  the  blind  staggers  she  is 
too  fat. 

For  warts,  soreheads,  and  skin  diseases,  rub, 
once  ai  day,  with  a  few  drops  of  the  following:— 
Lard,  two  tablespoonfuls ;  cedar  oil,  one  tea- 
spoonful ;  carbolic  acid,  twenty  drops. 

Disinfect  the  entire  premises,  when  disease, 
appears,  with  Douglass  Mixture,  which  is  made 
of  two  gallons  water,  one  pound  copperas,  and 
one  gill  sulphuric  acid. 

The  reason  the  hen  that  steals  her  nest  always 
hatches  well  is  that  she  is  not  too  fat,  and  every 
egg  has  the  same  vitality,  but  when  persons  put 
eggs  under  a  hen  tlue  eggs  are  usually  of  all 
sorts  and  from  anywhere  they  can  be  gotten. 

The  droppings  are  worth  fifty  cents  per  lien  a 
year.  The  best  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  clean 
but  the  house  every  alternate  day.  Mix  one 
bushel  dry  earth,  one  bushel  droppings,  ana 
half  a  peck  of  kainit,  (crude  German  potash 
salts)  together,  and  put  away  in  a  dry  place. 
Kainit  can  be  bought  by  the  bag  at  any  fertilizer 
store,  and  is  not  only  cheap,  but  of  itself  a  good 
potash  fertilizer.  In  the  mixture  it  forms  sul- 
phates, and  fixes  the  ammonia.  If  it  cannot  be 
procured,  use  dry  land  plaster  instead,  but 
kainit  is  much  better. 

Better  starve  a  hen  down  than  to  have  her  too 
fat.  All  liens  are  fat  when  they  wish  to  hatch. 
A  poor  hen  never  sets. 

Don't  "break  up"  a  sitting  hen.  It  is  lost 
time.  Let  her  get  rid  of  her  fat,  and  she  will 
lay  more  eggs  in  the  end. 

Laying  hens  and  hens  for  the  market  should 
not  be  kept  together.  They  do  not  require  the. 
same  kind  of  food. 

For  gapes  give  one  drop  of  spirits  turpentine 
on  a  bread  crumb  twice  a  day. 

For  the  large  body  lice  rub  a  few  drops  of  a 
mixture  of  ten  drops  carbolic  acid  and  a  teacup 
of  iard,  on  the  heads  and  necks. 

To  keep  eggs  for  hatching  turn  them  three 
times  a  week,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place, 
where  they  will  not  freeze.  They  will  then  keep 
a  month. 

To  preserve  eggs  for  market  do  the  same  as 
above,  but  remove  the  cocks  from  the  hens.  No 
packing  will  be  necessary. 

For  cholera  add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  car- 
bolic acid  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  Mix 
their  food  with  the  water,  and  give  the  fowls  no 
other  water  to  drink.  Cholera  is  indicated  by 
great  thirst,  greenish  droopings  (changing  to 
yellow  and  white  color)  prostration,  and  a 
nervous,  anxious  expression. 

Clover  hay,  chopped  fine,  and  steeped  a  few 
minutes  in  boiling  water,  makes  the  best  and 
cheapest  green  food  in  winter. 

If  ordinary  bowel  disease  occurs  change  the 
food,  and  give,  once  a  day,  to  ten  hens,  a  tea- 
spoonful of  the  following  mixture :— Ground 
saffron,  gentian,  and  ginger,  each,  one  ounce ; 
salt  a  teaspoonful:  charcoal,  half  an  ounce; 
ground  red  oak  bark, half  an  ounce ;  red  pepper, 
a  teaspoonful.  Mix  well  and  give  it  in  the  soft 
food. 
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The  best  way  to  feed  soft  food  is  bran  one 
morning,  coi  n  meal  and  ground  oats  the  next ; 
and  a  mixture  of  bran  corn-meal  aud  middlings 
the  next,  scalded,  and  fed  'warm.  .Never  feed 
quite  enough  in  the  morning.  Let  the  hens  be 
hungry,  so  as  to  compel  them  to  scratch.  At 
night  give  them  all  they  will  eat.  Give  nothing 
at  noon. 

A  remedy  for  roup  is  to  give  the  bird  a  pill  of 
assafcetida  as  large  as  a  bean,  twice  a  day,  and 
to  inject,  at  the  same  time,  two  drops  (using  a 
sewing  machine  oil  can)  of  the  following  mix- 
ture, in  each  nostril,  and  four  drops  down  the 
throat— bromo-chloralum  one  drachm,  water 
one  drachm,  carbolic  acid  ten  drops.  Keep  the 
<lirt  in  a  dry  warm  place.  Roup  maybe  known 
by  foul  odor,  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  hoarse 
breathing,  and  sometimes  swelled  head  and 
closed  eyes.  Treat  in  the  same  manner  for 
canker,  or  swelled  head  and  eyes,  but  in  the 
latter  case  bathe  the  head  with  a  warm  solution 
made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of boracie  acid 
in  a  pint  of  water,  using  a  soft  sponge  and  then 
anoint  with  a  few  drops  of  glycerine.  Separate 
sick  birds  from  the  others. 

When  your  birds  have  swelled  heads  or  eyes, 
-or  hoarse  breathing,  ten  chances  to  one  you 
•have  a  crack  or  crevice  in  your  poultry  house, 
or  draughts  come  in  from  the  top  ventilator. 
'The  top  ventilator  has  killed  thousands. 

Don't  be  too  anxious  for  ventilationin  winter. 
"You  will  have  more  difficulty  keeping  the  cold 
air  out  than  to  let  it  in.  Fowls  dislike  winds 
and  draughts. 

When  a  hen's  comb  becomes  frosted  she  will 
not  lay  until  it  heals.  Bub  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine  on  the  combs  aud  wattles  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

Drinking  water  must  be  given  that  the  combs 
and  wattles  should  not  get  wet.  The  best  way 
to  give  water  is  to  place  warm  water  before  the 
hens  three  times  a  day  in  winter. 

A  fat  hen  is  a  poor  layer,  and  if  she  lays  any 
eggs  at  all  thev 'will  either  fail  to  hatch  or  pro- 
duce deformed  and  weak  chicks.  Soft  shelled 
eggs,  double  yolk  eggs,  and  other  irregularities, 
indicate  that 'the  hens  are  too  fat. 

The  best  food  for  producing  eggs  is  to  give 
chopped  elover  aud  chopped  meat,  mixed,  and 
scalded,  with  a  little  ground  grain  sprinkled 
over  it,  in  the  morning,  fed  early  and  warm. 
Give  nothing  more  until  an  hour  before  roosting 
time,  then  scatter  wheat  in  litter  of  some  kind 
and  make  the  hens  scvtch  for  it.  Give  all  the 
milk  thev  will  drink.  The  hens  must  be  kept 
warm  in  order  to  lay.  Feed  corn  only  twice  a 
week. 

One  of  the.best  crosses  for  the  broilers  is  a 
Wyandotte  cock  and  Brahma  hen,  or  a  Dorking- 
cock  with  Brahma  or  Cochin  hens.  Plymouth 
Rock  or  Domouiek  cocks  with  large  hens  also 
produce  fine  broilers. 

To  make  the  regular  roup  pills  take  one  ounce 
assafcetida,  ten  grains  red  pepper,  twenty-five 
drops  carbolic  acid,  half  drachm  sulphar,  one 
drachm  ground  saffron,  and  uventy  drops  tinc- 
ture of  iron.  Mix  well,  and  if  it  gets  hard  soften 
with  castor  oil.  A  pill  as  large  as  a  bean,  twice  a 
day,  is  sufficient. 

It  pays  to  feed  meat,  fresh  from  the  butcher, 
even  at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  in  winter,  if  eggs 
are  high.  Use  a  pound  of  lean  meat  chopped 
for  twenty  hens  daily. 

We  give  the  above,  in  condensed  form,  simply 
for  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  to  avoid 
searching  too  much  over  the  papers,  and  for 
easy  reference.  We  could  give  much  more,  but 
we  have  already  taken  up  a  large  space.  Before 
you  write  us  asking  for  Information  try  the 
items  and  notice  if  the  question  is  not  answered 
here . 

At  all  events,  readers,  save  this  number.  We 
have  given  you  more  than  a  whole  year's  sub- 
scription in  this  one  number,  and  we  expect  to 
make  our  other  issues  fully  as  valuable. 


Crop  Bound  Fowls. 

A  subscriber  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  thus  spates  a 
matter  which  gives  a  few  points.  Fowls  will,  at 
times,  become  crop- bound.  The  reasons  for 
crop-bound,  the  subscriber  himself  shows,  say- 
ing: 

I  have  a  cockerel  that  for  quite  a  while  has 
been  crop-bound.  I  opened  his  crop  to-day,  and 
took  out  a  lot  of  dry  grass,  dirt,  grain,  and  other 
stuff.  It  seems  that  he  will  pick  up  anything, 
swallow  it.  and  his  crop  is  just  about  as  big 
again  to-night. 

That  is  just,  the  experience  of  all.  In  winter 
when  bulky  food  is  scarce,  fowls  will  pick  up 
anytliing— dried  grass,  old  rags,  pieces  of  rope, 
or  even  bits  of  metals,  or  pieces  of  nails,  which 
substances  clog  the  passage  leading  from  the 
crop  to  the  gizzard,  and  the  bird  dies  with  hun- 
ger although  its  crop  is  nearly  ready  to  burst. 
The  reason  the  crop  of  the  fowl  mentioned 
above,  began  to  fill  again  was  because  that 
when  the  contents  were  removed,  (on  opening 
the  crop)  the  obstruction  in  the  passage  to  the 
gizzard  was  not  also  sought  and  taken  away. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Los  Angeles  Great  Show. 

JOHN  D.  MEKCEIt,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  second  annual  show  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Poultry  Association  closed  Saturday, 
December  13th.  It  was  quite  a  success,  and  all 
concerned  rejoiced  to  see  such  a  line  display  of 
poultry.  In  quality  it  was  much  better  than 
last  year.  Next  year  the  boys  are  preparing  for 
a  rouser  and  many  of  them,  including  the  writer, 
have  made  apnlication  to  become  members  of 
the  A.  P.  A.,  and  an  invitation  is  to  be  extended 
to  the  A,  P.  A.  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Los 
Angeles.  From  letters  received  it  seems  as 
though  every  fancier  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  wanted  to  come  to  Los  Angeles  to  live 
or  visit.  The  fanciers  out  here  want  the  A.  P. 
A.  to  come  as  much  as  the  A.  P.  A.  can  possibly 
desire  it,  and  what  better  chance  is  offered  than 
the  one  nowr  laid  before  them.  A  car  can  be 
secured  at  very  low  rates,  with  privilege  to  stop 
at  the  Raymond  and  Coronado  hotels  for  a  few 
days,  aud  then  we  will  have  a  grand  chicken 
show  for  them,  the  best  that  California  has  ever 
had,  or  will  have  for  many  years  to  come.  Last 
year  A.  F.  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
came  out  here  to  judge  the  first  show,  and  if  any 
one  has  a  doubt  about  this  country  being  worth 
seeing  drop  him  a  line  and  see  what  he  thinks 
about  it.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  show  was  a 
grand  success,  and  all  cash  premiums  are  to  be 
paid  at  once.  There  were  257  entries,  twenty- 
two  of  which  were  exhibition  pens.  The  en- 
tries were  made  by  forty-six  different  persons  or 
firms,  and  eight  of  the  exhibitors  were  ladies. 
The  judge  was  James  Fullerton,  of  Orange. 
Chas.R.  Darker  who  was  to  judge  half  the  show, 
could  not  come.  The  weather  was  delightful 
during  the  entire  week.  The  exhibit  of  Indian 
Games  was  good.  The  Brown  Leghorns  led  in 
number,  followed  by  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

The  expenses  of  the  show  were  about  $600, 
aud  the  receipts  $500.  An  assessment  of  $2  a 
member  covers  all  losses,  and  puts  prize  money 
in  the  pockets  of  many  members.  The  hall  was 
lighted  by  five  large  electric  lights.  As  the 
Keeper  has  not  room  for  all  premiums  1  will 
only  give  the  sweepstakes:  Best  display,  S. 
Tyler,  Pasadena.  Highest  scoring  exhibition 
pen  (187%),  W.  W.  Thurston,  Los  Angeles.  Pet 
stock,  A.  P.  Janney,  Pasadena.  Incubators  and 
brooders,  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 


The  Boy  Made  His  Own  Incubator. 

ARTHUR.  D.  KIDDER,  TEIiRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA. 

Eggs  are  thirty  cents  per  dozen  here.  I  have 
about  twelve  hens,  and  get  from  twelve  to  four 
eggs  daily,  bringing  in  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  a  schoolboy  fourteen  years  old.  I  believe  I 
owe  a  good  deal  of  it  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  Poultry  Chum,  because  I  would  not  have 
known  any  better  than  to  throw  out  grain  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  and  take  a  great  deal  of 
delight  in  seeing  hens  very  fat,  and  also  won- 
dering why  hens  don't  lay.  Last  spring  I 
hatched  several  hatchings  of  eggs  from  my  in- 
cubator, which  I  made  from  my  own  plans, 
when  I  was  eleven  years  old.  I  had  never  seen 
the  plans  of  an  incubator,  but  wanted  to  build 
one.  I  studied  over  it  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
then  went  to  work,  and,  of  course,  found  room 
for  improvements,  and  the  next  spring  I  built 
me  another  one.  I  am  thinking  of  building  me 
a  still  better  one  in  this  next  spring.  Someone 
poisoned  one  lot  of  chickens,  and  all  but  seven 
died  from  the  effects,  bad  luck  I  thought.  I 
would  like  to  be  where  I  could  talk  chicken 
with  real  chicken  men.  I  cannot  get  tired  of 
talking  about  chickens. 

How  He  Treated  Roup. 

W.  W.  CONNOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  wish  to  relate  a  little  of  my  experience  with 
roup,  or  whatever  it  rmry  be.  I  have  forty-seven 
fowls,  twenty-five  of  which  were  attacked  with 
a  disease  this  fall.  They  had  swelled  head  and 
inflamed  eyes,  runningat  the  nostrils,  the  worse 
cases  making  a  whooping  sound  in  the  throat, 
due,  I  think,  to  enlargement  of  the  w  ind  pipe. 
The  first  cases  I  fumigated  with  sulphur,  I  then 
washed  their  nostrils  out  with  very  warm  water 
every  night,  and  put  a  drop  of  the  mixture, 
(recommended  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
roup,)  in  their  nostrils,  bathing  their  face  with 
the  same.  Then  I  gave  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil,  with  one  drop  of  paregoric  one  night,  in 
severe  cases  for  two  nights,  followed  by  quinine. 
I  separated  the  sick  fowls  from  the  well  ones, 
watching  the  latter  carefully,  lest  there  should 
be  some  dreaded  sign  in  them.  Mv  voting 
cockerel  was  affected  badly.  The  elder  was 
treated  in  time,  so  had  it  very  slight.  I  was 
about  three  weeks  treating  then!  all,  and  did  not 
lose  a  single  fowl.  Four  days  was  necessary 
for  treating  the  worse  cases  If  you  think  this 
will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  paper,  you  might  give  it  space. '• 


An  Excellent  Poultry  House. 

GEO.  W.  WIMMER,  WM,  PENN  P.  O.,  PA. 

In  the  year  1888  I  determined  to  raise  full- 
blooded  fowls,  sent  for  a  trio  of  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  was  deceived  and  disappointed.  In 
1889 1  thought  American  Dominiques  would  suit 
my  purpose  better,  and  I  sent  for  eggs  and  was 
disappointed  again.  I  began  to  think  the  poultry 
breeders  were  frauds,  but  thought  there  must 
be  some  honest  ones,  but  who  were  they.  I  de- 
termined to  try  again.  I  wrote  to  a  breeder,  and 
ordered  eggs,  to  be  sent  at  a  certaid  time  in 
March,  1890.  He  shipped  eggs  promptly  and  I 
received  them  the  same  day. 

I  was  not  disappointed  that  time.  I  hatched 
eighteen  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  and  think  I  had 
good  luck  when  liaised  fifteen— seven  cockerels 
and  eight  pullets.  Weight  of  cockerels  when 
six  months  old  six  to  seven  nounas  each  ;  pul- 
lets at  the  same  age  five  aiid  one-half  to  six 
pounds  each.  One  pullet  commenced  to  lay 
when  six  months  and  one  week  old,  and  all  were 
laying  before  they  were  eight  months  old.  I  in- 
tend to  kill  all  my  common  fowls  and  keep 
nothing  but  thorough-bred.  No  fowls  or  eggs 
for  sale  this  year,  as  I  know  that  they  will  lay 
as  well,  and  look  much  nicer  than  common 
stock.  There  are  a  great  many  people  keeping 
poultry  that  if  they  were  asked  what  they  were 
keeping  them  for,  they  could  not  tell  you.  Look 
at  their  flocks,  and 'you  will  find  all  colors, 
shapes  and  sizes ;  some  that  indicate  good  lay- 
ing qualities  and  more  that  do  not. 

If  you  wanted  1o  buy  a  broiler  or  roaster,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  one.  If  you  wanted  some- 
thing to  please  the  eye  they  have  it  not.  To 
such  persons  I  would  recommend  the  book 
Poultry  for  Profit,  which  will  tell  them  the  kind 
and  number,  according  to  the  amount  of  space 
they  have  to  roam  over.  After  finding  the  num- 
ber you  can,  or  are  desirous  of  keeping,  see 
that  you  have  a  proper  house  to  keep  them  in. 
If  you  iiave  not,  and  intend  to  build  one,  it  will 
pay  you  to  get  Poultry  Keeper  Special.  If  you 
intend  to  hatch  with  the  old  hen,  set  as  many  as 
Dossible  on  the  same  day.  Get  book  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks,  and  you  will  know  what 
and  how  to  feed  them. 

I  send  you  a  rough  drawing  of  a  poultry  houso 
that  I  built  last  spring.  It  is  made  in  sections, 
so  it  can  be  taken  apait,  and  moved  without 
breakage.  The  frame  is  made  of  3x3  planed 
hemlock,  the  sides,  back,  and  front  roof  are  of 
beaded  hemlock  boards,  five  inches  wide.  It 
has  a  door  at  each  end,  twenty  inches  wide  and 
six  feet  high.  It  sits  on  a  wooden  floor,  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  ground  in  front,  and 
six  inches  at  the  back.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  sifted  coal  ashes  and  chaff.  It  is  painted  a 
greenish  white,  with  dark  green  trimmings.  I 
did  the  work  myself.  The  lumber,  paint,  etc., 
cost  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  building  the  house  I  wanted  it  large  enough 
to  keep  twenty  fowls,  and  to  give  them  all  the 
floor  space  possible,  have  room  for  them  to 
roost  and  also  for  me  to  move  about  it  in  an  up- 
right position.  I  have  the  sun  to  shine  on  part 
of  the  floor  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  by 
having  a  door  at  each  end  would  give  all  the 
fresh  air  needed  in  summer  and  to  be  built  with 
as  little  lumber  as  possible,  thanks  to  Poultry 
Keeper  and  Poultry  Keeper  Special. 

I  have  been  feeding  ;bran  in  a  dry  state  to 
fowls  and  young  chicks  for  two  years,  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  many  to  know  how  I  do  it. 
I  ta'ke  a  flower  pot,  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  top,  on 
each  side,  four  inches  long  and  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  deep,  turn  the  bottom  up,  and 
break  a  hole  in  it,  large  enough  to  pour  the  bran 
in.  get  a  cheese  box  lid  about  four  inches  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  top  of  the  pot,  set  the  pot 
in  it,  bottom  up,  pour  in  your  bran,  and  you 
have  a  self-feeder,  and  no  waste  of  bran. 

[Mr.  W.  sent  us  a  drawing  of  his  house,  which 
we  regret  we  cannot  insert  in  this  issue.— Ed.] 


Will  Keep  1000  Hens. 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  SAN  PASQUAL,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  intend  to  keep  10n0  laying  hens.  I  have  ten 
acres  of  orchard,  which  I  will  fence  in,  and  give 
them  for  a  range.  Some  of  the  spaces  between 
the  trees  are  left  extra  wide  purposely,  and  in 
those  I  have  sowed  alfalfa  (a  kind  of  clover) 
which  makes  perpetual  green  feed  for  them. 
Now,  my  plan  is  to  scatter  small  chicken  houses 
through' the  orchard.  1  mean  to  build  twenty  of 
them.  I  have  built  one  according  to  w  hat  I 
thought  would  be  a  model  for  fifty  hens,  but  if 
any  improvements  can  be  suggested  I  would  be 
verv  glad  to  know  of  it.  The  dimensions  are 
8x12,  and  five  feet  high,  shingled,  and  boarded  up 
tight  on  three  sides,  and  gables,  the  fourth  side 
facing  the  north  (from  which  no  winds  ever 
come  here.)  It  is  lathed,  withs  paces  between 
the  lath.  The  roosts  are  four  feet  from  the 
floor.  Some  think  ventilation  all  around,  under 
the  roosts,  three  feet  from  the  ground,  would  be 
good.  I  have  started  in  this  business  to  make  a 
success  of  it,  and  mean  to  spare  neither  money 
nor  time  in  doing  so.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
practical  things  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
regard  it  as  the  best  paper  on  poultry  in 
America. 
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Eggs  Sixty  Cents  in  Florida. 

M.  G.  ELLIS,  MELBOURNE,  FLA. 

I  have  sent  for  several  poultry  papers  (sample 
copies)  to  select  from,  and  have  decided  on  the 
Poultry  Keeper .  I  think  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  paper  on  poultry  keeping  that  I  have  seen. 
I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  the  poultry 
business,  but  expect  to  have  a  fine  lot  of  chick- 
ens next  year.  I  am  fixing  up  for  them  as  fast 
as  I  can.  I  am  not  settled  down  as  yet ;  that  is, 
I  am  not  at  present,  and  shall  not  be  until  after 
January  1st,  and  then  I  will  be  on  deck  with  my 
hand  on  the  tiller,  and  everything  spread  for  a 
i  fine  poultry  yard.  Eggs  were  worth  here,  two 
weeks  ago,  and  are  still  bringing  sixty  cents  per 
dozen,  and  grown  hens  fifty  to  sixty  cents 
apiece.  I  have  only  game  chickens  in  my  yard, 
and  we  get  all  the  eggs  that  the  family  can  use 
all  the  year  round.  We  do  not  have  any  diseases 
among  our  chickens  down  here,  except  what  we 
call  the  sore  heads.  The  chickens  break  out  all 
over  the  head  in  little  bumps,  and  the  heads 
swell  up,  the  eyes  close  and  if  the  chicken  is 
not  taken  care  of  it  dies.  I  use  sulphur  and 
lard,  and  have  saved  a  good  many  that  way. 
Then  we  have  what  we  call  the  chicken  (or 
sand)  flea,  that  gets  on  the  chicken's  head,  and 
sticks.  Some  of  the  chickens'  heads  get  black 
with  them.  I  use  kerosene  and  lard  for  them, 
but  they  get  in  the  sand,  in  the  yard,  and  are 
very  hard  to  get  rid  of.  I  had  a  spot  in  front  of 
my  hen  house  that  was  alive  with  them.  I  wet 
the  ground  with  kerosene,  and  set  it  on  fire,  but 
it  did  not  hurt  them,  so  I  moved  the  house  to 
another  part  of  the  yard,  and  built  a  fire  on  the 
spot,  and  kept  it  burning  for  several  days  and 
cleaned  them  out,  and  have  not  seen  any'on  my 
chickens  for  several  weeks.  They  seem  to  breed 
in  the  sand,  especially  on  new  land.  I  have 
killed  animals  in  the  woods  that  were  full  of 
them.  They  look  like,  a  flea,  but  do  not  hop 
like  one,  and  when  they  get  hold  of  the  flesh 
they  stick  like  a  tick. 


Packing  Eggs  for  Shipment. 

JOHN  BENNETT.  SUNMAN,  INDIANA. 

I  see  that  more  must  be  said  about  packing 
eggs  from  pure  breeds  for  shipping  to  hatch, 
and  it  "beats  the  bugs"  how  some  do  pack. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  excusable,  but  not  noro. 
Mr.  Noeckel's  basket,  (two  quarts  for  one  and 
two  sittings)  is  too  small.  A  dozen  of  my  Black 
Spanish  eggs  would  fill  a  quart  measure,  or 
more,  and  ir,  takes  allot  a  gallon  basket  to  pack 
a  dozen  of  them  properly.  The  baskets  I  use 
weigh,  with  one  sitting,  three  and  one-half 
pounds,  two  sittings  five  or  six  pounds,  and 
three  sittings  seven  to  nine  pounds,  which  surely 
is  light  enough. 


I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  W. 
Thompson,  Salem,  New  Jersey.  He  writes: 

'•Mr.  Bennett.— 1  noticed  an  article  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Poultry"  Keeper,  written  by 
you,  in  regard  to  packing  eggs  for  hatching,  and 
you  found  fault  with  packing  eggs  in  sawdust, 
but  did  not  go  oti  and  tell  how  they  should  be 
packed.  I  have  been  watching  the  columns  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  thinking  you  would  have 
an  article  telling  just  how  to  do  it.  If  you  in- 
tend to  write  an  article  lean  see  it  in  the  paper, 
but  if  not,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
how  you  believe  to  be  the  proper  way." 

I  was  astonished,  also,  to  notice  Mr.  Noeckel 
also  complains  of  pine  sawdust  for  packing 
eggs,  especially  from  a  high-toned  breeder.  I 
begin  to  think  they  don't  care  to  pack  for  hatch- 
ing, as  many  good  methods  have  been  published 
for  years.  Before  baskets  were  made  so  cheap, 
I  used  self-made  light  boxes,  with  a  cushion  on 
the  bottom,  and  a  leather  handle  over  the  top. 
It  gave  satisfaction.  Not  one  customer  com- 
plained about  the  style.  The  packing  was  cut 
hay,  like  chop  feed,  one  of  the  best  materials, 
as  it  is  light  and  elastic.  Of  late  years  I  use  the 
Diamond  basket,  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  dozen, 
and  excelsior  for  packing.  I  get  all  the  excel- 
sior I  need  at  the  drug  store.  They  use  it  for 
packing  bottles.  See  that  the  basket  handle 
and  rim  is  securely  nailed,  and  line  the  basket 
with  paper.  Place  some  excelsior  in  the  bottom, 
wrap  each  egg  in  a  piece  of  newspaper,  flatten 
out  some  excelsior,  and  wrap  the  papered  egg 
in  it.  When  properlv  wrapped  it  will  be  the 
size  of  a  large  goose  egg.  Place  egg  on  end, 
beginning  at  one  end  of  the  basket,  and  con- 


tinue till  it  is  full,  pressingfjtogether  firmly.  If 
eggs  do  not  fill  the  basket  snugly,  fill  with  the 
packing,  to  keep  all  in  place,  Now  cover  with 
canvass,  or  better,  with  a  thin  board,  fitting  in- 
side of  the  basket  rim.  Draw  a  pliable  wire 
across,  from  handle  to  handle,  and  paste  your 
label  over  the  wire,  which  seals  it. 

In  the  illustration  here  some  of  the  eggs  are 
shown  exposed,  which,  of  course,  is  done  to  ex- 
plain the  method,  but  the  eggs  are  wrapped  as 
described  above. 


Ducks  and  Climates. 

H.  C.  BRADLEY,  OLIVE,  ARIZONA. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  through  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper,  if  their  experience  shows 
that  Pekin  Ducks  can  be  successfully  raised  in 
large  numbers  in  a  mild  climate.  My  own  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove  otherwise,  for,  after 
raising  them  witli  good  success  in  Massachusetts, 
I  was  unable  to  make  either  the  young  birds 
grow  or  the  old  ones  lay  as  they  should,  in  Cali- 
fornia, their  condition  and  food  being  exactly 
the  same,  except  in  the  latter  place  a  grass  run 
was  impossible,  although  they  were  daily  sup- 
plied with  green  vegetables  and  cabbage  leaves. 

It  may  possibly  have  been  owing  to  the  differ- 
ent strain  of  the  breed,  procured  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  although  birds  hatched  from  eggs  ob- 
tained from  a  noted  Eastern  breeder  did  little 
better.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  nearly,  if  not  all, 
the  successful  duck  farms  in  this  countrv.  rais- 
ing 5000  birds  or  over,  annually,  by  artificial 
means,  are  in  the  New  England  States.  Does  it 
not  seem  as  though  five  or  six  months  of  frost 
and  snow  was  essential  to  their  health,  to  brace 
their  systems  for  the  enormous  egg  production 
of  spring  and  early  summer  months,  provided, 
of  course,  the  breeding  birds  are  properly 
housed  during  the  cold  weather? 

[We  would  like  some  of  our  Southern  readers 
to  give  their  experience  in  the  matter.  The 
failures  may  be  due  to  local  causes,  such  as  in- 
sects, pests,  etc.— Ed.] 


She  Reads  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

MRS.  H.  C,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

I  have  been  having  a  feast  the  last  few  days. 
A  neighbor  loaned  me  two  years  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  and  I  have  read  and  re-read  iit.  I 
had  a  sick  hen  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
but  she  is  well  now,  or  at  least  1  could  not  tell 
which  one  she  was.  She  acted  as  though  she  was 
going  to  lay  and  would  sit  down  in  the  nest,  and 
two  or  three  times  was  quite  lame,  and  dragged 
her  tail.  She  seemed  to  have  a  looseness  of  the 
bowe's.  Last  night  I  lifted  her  on  the  nest, 
when  I  shut  them  up,  and  this  morning  there 
was  a  small  egg  in  the  nest.  She  is  a  large  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pullet.  This  is  my  first  winter  with 
hens,  but  I  enjoy  them  very  much.  Have  had 
them  about  three  months.  A  little  boy,  that 
commenced  the  same  time  that  I  did,  and  I,  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  any  eggs.  He  has  more 
than  I,  as  his  are  all  Brown  Leghorns,  and  I 
only  have  two  old  hens,Wyandottes,  and  ten  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  What  business  I  am  in,  I  always 
take  a  paper  that  will  help  me.  Oil  painting, 
China  painting,  or  what  not.  I  have  taken  the 
poultry  journals,  but  now  I  want  the  Poultry 
Keeprr,  for  which  I  enclose  the  fifty  cents.  I 
have  sent  to  every  publication  on  poultry  for  a 
sample  copy,  and  I  find  more  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  than  in  any  other. 


Heavy  Feeding. 


J.  D.  MUNSON,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  in  regards  to  what  I 
am  feeding.  I  have  twenty  fowls,  including 
two  cocks.  The  first  three  mornings  I  feed  cut 
clover,  mixed  with  wheat,  shorts  and  cornmeal, 
all  scalded.  At  the  three  following  nights  wheat 
and  corn  whole.  The  next  two  mornings  I  give 
potato  parings,  carrots  and  turnips,  all  cooked 
and  mixed  with  ground  oats  and  shorts.  At 
nights, whole  oats  and  corn,  six  days,  bonemeal, 
cooked  with  shorts  and  cornmeal.  At  night 
wheat  and  oats  whole,  seven  days,  oatmeal  and 
shorts,  cooked :  At  night,  wheat  and  corn. 
Twice  during  the  week,  raw  meat  and  cabbage, 
beef  scraps,  not  mixed,  and  skim  milk  to  drink. 
They  have  plenty  of  gravel,  and  I  k<  ep  crushed 
bone  and  oyster  shells  by  them  all  the  time. 
How  is  this  for  a  bill  of  fare?  I  killed  one  of 
my  pullets  last  week,  in  fact,  they  are  all  pullets, 
it  was  very  fat,  too  much  I  think  for  laying. 

[You  are  overfeeding.— Ed.] 


Sassafras  Oil  for  Lice. 

-   PRANK  M'KIM,  FLAGLER'S,  IOWA. 

The  remedy  "sassafras  oil,"  mentioned  some 
time  ago  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  as  being  good 
to  drive  away  chicken  lice,  caused  the  writer 
to  experiment  a  little  as  to  its  merits.  Upon  ex- 
amination I  found  my  chicken  roo's  perfectly 
alive  with  the  little  lice,  and  raking  an  atomizer, 
I  filled  it  with  the  "oil  sassafras,"  and  sprayed 
the  roots  thoroughly,  and  a  day  after  there 
were  hardly  any  lice  to  be  found  about  the 
chicken  house.  The  atomizer  is  just  the  thing 
for  spraying  either  chickens  or  their  roosting 
places,  as  it  can  be  used  to  good  effect  and  with- 
out wasting  the  oil. 


The  Ducks  Lay  Well. 

G.  W.  G.j  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper.  I 
keep  a  flock  of  over  sixty  chickens  (mixed 
breed,)  and  twenty-three  common  ducks.  My 
place  is  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  and  mv  chick- 
ens have  plenty  of  range,  and,  as  I  am  facing 
in  the  rear  to  a  large  creek,  I  have  also  aline 
place  to  keep  ducks.  I  intend  to  breed  the 
Pekin  Duck  during  the  coming  season.  I 
had  only  a  flock  of  six  ducks  last  season,  and 
they  have  averaged  115  eggs  per  duck,  besides 
each  duck  has  been  hatching  seven  to  ten  duck- 
lings. I  give  my  ducks  freedom  in  the  morning, 
about  9  o'clock,  and  they  at  once  march  to  their 
natural  element,  the  creek,  and  stay  on  the 
water  the  greatest  time  during  the  day,  not 
coining  back  to  the  yard  until  just  before  dusk 
in  the  evening,  at  which  time  I  feed  them,  when 
they  will  dispose  quiet  freely  of  about  three 
quarts  of  corn  and  about  one  quart  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  feed  my  chickens  freely  on  mashed  food, 
cracked  grain  and  bran,  boiled  meat  and  vege- 
tables, but  my  ducks  will  not  touch  anything  of 
the  kind  but  corn.  The  creek  abounds  in  ani- 
mal food,  but  after  all  it  puzzles  me  why  they 
refuse  all  kinds  of  food  but  corn. 


How  to  Prevent  Lice. 

M.  J.  RICHARD,  ILION,  N.  Y. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  in  its  welfare,  also  in  reading  its  con- 
tents, and  the  experience  of  others.  I  have  sent 
in  many  names  for  the  paper.  I  am,  and  always 
am,  interested  in  poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  am 
only  awaiting  for  the  day  to  roll  by  so  I  can  en- 
large my  borders,  as  I  have  the  finest  location, 
and  facilities  for  the  business  that  I  know  of.  I 
have  been  very  much  amused  to  read  the  differ- 
ent ones  experience  with  lice  on  hens.  That  is 
something  I  do  not  remember  of  having.  Give 
your  hen  house  plenty  of  dust,  do  not  keep  it  so 
nice,  but  remove  all  droppings  often.  I  manage 
this  way :  I  sift  all  my  coal  or  wood  ashes  in  my 
hen  house,  on  the  roosts,  under  them,  and  all 
around.  They  are  some  times  white  with  dust. 
Do  this  and  I  will  guarantee  that  you  will  have 
no  lice  on  your  fowls.  I  like  the  suggestion  of 
one  correspondent  for  them  to  give  the  kind  of 
incubators  used. 


Cured  the  Eoup  With  Spongia. 

C.  B.  GILDERSLEVE,  NELIGH^NEBRASKA. 

I  have  taken  a  number  of  poultry  journals, 
and  consider  the  Keeper  the  "cap  sheaf."  A 
word  in  regard  to  "Spongia."  I  am  much  inter- 
ested in  fancy  poultry,  and  breed  a  number  of 
varieties,  for  my  own  pleasure.  When  Ire- 
turned  from  Iowa,  I  brought  with  me  a  fine  flock 
of  several  varieties.  In  changing  climate,  a 
number  caught  severe  colds,  which  developed 
into  genuine  roup,  and  I  had  lost  six,  when  I 
saw  Spongia  spoken  of,  and  immediately  sent 
for  a  vial.  I  had  tried  all  the  remedies  I 
knew  of— carbolic  acid,  turpentine,  kerosene, 
&c,  and  still  they  died.  Had  fifteen  sick  ones 
when  I  began  using  Spongia,  and  have  saved 
every  one  of  them,  and  no  more  are  coming 
down.  I  give  Spongia  full  credit,  and  one  copy 
of  the  Keeper  has  saved  me  a  good  many  dol- 
lars. Long  life  to  the  Keeper. 


A  Profitable  Hen. 

MRS.  B.  F.  SCOTT,  BURLINGTON,  KANSAS. 

I  have  a  Langshan  hen  that  was  hatched  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1889,  She  commenced 
laying  February  13th,  and  laid  forty-four  eggs, 
in  forty-six  days,  sat,  hatched  and  raised  twelve 
chicks.  Laid  thirty  more  eggs  in  thirty-one 
days,  sat,  hatched,  and  raised  another  brood  of 
chicks,  and  laid  five  more  eggs  by  the  14th  of 
September.  1890,  being  then  one  year  old.  Who 
can  beat  this  record?  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  over  two  years.  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  can  do  without  it  and 
keep  poultry.  When  I  discover  any  of  my  poul- 
try with  bubbles  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  with  a 
white  film  extended  over  the  eye  ball",  I  put  ten 
drops  of  tincture  of  iron,  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  kerosene  into  each  gallon  of  their  drinking 
water.  It  will  cure  them,  if  taken  in  time,  or 
before  they  are  totally  blind. 


Profit  and  Loss. 


C.  H.  HARRIS,  KENSINGTON  ST  A.,  N.  Y. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  others,  as  well  as^ 
"town  lot  poultrymen,"  of  whom  I  am  a  lesser 
light,  I  herewith  send  you  a  year's  statement  of" 
facts:  Expenses— $30.96.  on  seventy-two  head1 
of  fowls,  at  43  cts.  each,  Jan.  1, 1890 ;  $1.20  on  tern 
head  chickens,  died,  each  twelve  cts.;  $3.01  on 
seven  head  fowls,  died,  each  forty-three  cts.; 
$1.60  on  literature,  and  eggs  for  hatching ;  $24.40 
on  twelve  months' feed.  Total  expenses,  $61.17. 
Profit— $12.90  on  thirty  head  on  hand  Jan.  1,  '91 ; 
$43.40  on  217  dozen  eggs,  at  twenty  cts.;  $23.55 
on  fifty-five  fowls  killed  and  sold,  at  forty-three 
cts. each  ;  total, $79.95,  leavinganet  gain  of  $18.78. 
Labor  is  off-set  by  manure  and  feathers.  Every 
ounce  of  feed  cost  cold  hard  cash,  and  still  I 
think  it  pays.  . 
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A  Valuable  Letter  on  Hatching. 

MRS.  E.  T.  PETERS,  PLEASANT  VALLET,  N.  T. 

1  step  forward  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hock's 
clever  argument  on  the  "Science  of  Incuba- 
tion." Especially  on  ventilation  do  I  agree  with 
him,  and  for  mouths  have  I  held  to  the  opinion 
that  want  of  sufficient  oxygen,  just  before  and 
during  hatching  time,  has  killed  more  full-grown 
chickens  in  the  shell  for  me  than  cold  draughts 
or  want  of  vitality  in  parents.  I  will  give  the 
experience  that  caused  me  to  come  10  this  mind. 
I  commenced  hatching  with  incubators  a  little 
over  three  years  ago— first  with  a  home-made 
hot  water  machine  and  afterwards  was  added 
another— one  of  the  best  in  market.  My  success 
increased  with  my  experience,  but  always,  with 
the  exception  noted  below,  my  incubators  would 
turn  out  a  good  hatch  from  the  forward  to  the 
middle  of  the  machine,  while  from  the  middle 
to  the  back  the  trays  would  persent  a  more  or 
less  unbroken  rank  of  unhatched  eggs— chicks 
fully  formed,  and  dead  in  the  shell. 

In  March  last,  I  filled  the  new  incubator  with 
over  6U0  eggs  for  my  neighbors.  All  but  one 
tray  full  were  the  most  fertile  lot  I  ever  tried  to 
hatch,  so  that  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
last  testingone  needed  to  look  them  over  twice 
to  see  if  any  were  missing.  I  looked  for  an  ex- 
tra hatch  from  these  full  trays,  for  the  eggs  came 
from  farms  where  the  effort  is  to  do~the  best 
with  everything,  while  the  last  tray  full,  though 
fairly  good,  came  from  a  place  where  the  poultry 
is  kept  in  a  hit  or  miss,  style,  and  I  had  reason's 
to  fear  the  germs  were  weak. 

Pasteboard  partitions  w  ere  placed  between 
the  trays  the  day  before  they  hatched,  to  keep 
the  chickens  apart.  Here  let  me  say  that  my 
success  is  best  when  I  run  at  102°  the  iast  three 
days.  Let  the  hatching  begin  at  101°,  and  when 
fairly  under  way,  gradually  lower  the  heat  till 
the  thermometer  marks  95°.  This  time  there 
was  so  much  life  in  the  eggs  I  had  difficulty  in 
governing  the  heat,  but  finally,  when  it  had 
stood  for  some  time  at  102°.  and  the  eggs  had  be- 
gun to  hatch  well.  I  regulated  the  machine  as  I 
thought  to  run  still  lower  and  left  it  for  a  time. 
Judge  of  my  alarm,  two  hours  later,  to  find  the 
middle  and  further  end  of  the  machine  running 
at  104°,  while  the  tray  nearest  the  lamps  and 
boiler  marked  106°."  I  could  not  shower  the 
chickens,  so  I  threw  open  all  the  doors  of  the 
incubator,  then  shut  at  the  first  cry  of  distress, 
which  meant  chill,  and  then  opened"  again.  Soon 
I  shut  all  up,  but  the  door  of  the  hottest  tray, 
which  I  opened  and  shut  steadily  for  more  than 
an  hour,  till  I  had  the  whole  'machine  down 
to  95°. 

Now.  though  the  whole  machine  cooled  down, 
because  the  air  cooled  the  tanks,  this  one  tray 
only  got  the  fresh  air.  for  I  kept  the  outside  air 
away  from  the  other  trays  by  the  use  of  paste- 
board. This  much-aired  tr;iy  (in  which  were 
eggs  of  different  breeds,  including  bantams) 
was  the  one  that,  for  aforesaid  reasons,  I  ex- 
pected the  poorest  hatch  from,  and  this  gave  a 
ninety  per  cent,  hatch,  every  egg  in  front  hatch- 
ing, and  all  but  eighteen  in  the  back  of  the  tray. 
The  other  trays  hatched  from  seventy-two  per 
cent. to  eighty  per  cent.  All  did  well  in  front 
of  trays,  while  the  back  showed  the  usual  white 
surface  of  dead-in-the-shell  chickens. 

Why  do  the  eggs  in  the  back  of  my  incubators 
fail  to  hatch'?  Too  hot,  do  I  hear  someone  say? 
My  new  machine  is  constructed  to  equalize  heat 
in  the  egg  chamber,  besides,  in  the  turning  of 
the  eggs,  and  changing  of  the  trays,  the  eggs 
travel  all  around  tire  egg  chamber  many  times 
during  incubation,  ami"  when  the  thermometer 
marks  95°  in  the  center  of  the  iray  the  heat  only 


the  chickens  began  to  hatch,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Two  full-grown  chickens  were  dead  in  the 
shells. 
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air  that  leaks  in  through  the  cracks  of  the  door 
and  then,  too,  they  get  the  full  benefit  of  it  when 
the  door  is  opened.  The  ventilators  I  kept  open 
only  a  part  of  the  time  for  fear  of  letting  of  the 
moisture,  which  we  are  told  must  be  plentiful  at 
hatching  time. 

Hear  the  satisfied  twitter  that  goes  up  from 
every  little  throat  when  the  door  is  opened,  and 
the  air  rushes  in.  followed  by  a  note  of  distress 
if  left  open  long  enough  to  chill.  The  air  that, 
for  a  moment  refreshes  the  chickens  in  the  front 
of  the  machine,  cannot  penetrate  to  the  back 
and  help  the  eggs  there."  Perhaps  the  coming 
incubator  will  be  so  arranged  that  a  current  of 
warm  fresh  air  can  be  forced  all  through  it  at 
the  will  of  the  operator  driving  the  foul  air  be- 
fore it.  A  few  years  ago  a  poultry  house  was 
built  on  our  place,  and  the  nests  were  made 
small  and  deep.  It  looked  snug  and  cozy  to  see 
the  setting  hens  completely  fill  up  the  boxes,  but 
for  two  years  never  a  good  hatch  of  chickens 
came  off."  One  day  an  old  farmer  entered  the 
poultry  house,  and  he  told  me  the  nest-boxes 
ought  to  be  made  large  and  shallow,  and  follow- 
ing his  directions  success  returned.  The  air 
couldn't  get  to  the  eggs  in  those  small  deep 
boxes,  and  many  full-grown  chicks  died  in  the 
shell.  In  September,  last  I  set  three  hens  at  the 
same  time,  in  large  roomy  boxes,  and  every  full- 
grown  chicken  hatched.  A  little  later  I  set 
another  hen,  and  during  the  lastthree  days 
another  setting  hen  got  on  with  her,  filling  the 
tox  to  the  exclusion  of  air.  I  took  her  off  when 


The  Best  Way  to  Feed. 

Mr.  Schneider,  of  Breslau,  Canada,  asks  us  to 
inform  him  of  the  best  way  to  feed.  Before  we 
could  attempt  to  reply  we  would  wish  to  know 
the  kind  of  birds,  the  house,  the  weather,  the 
age.  and  many  other  points.  But  we  will  first 
give  what  Mr.  S.  says,  as  follows : 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  feed  fowls  in  winter? 
To  give  a  warm  morning  mess,  and  then  fix  it  so 
that  the  fowls  have  to  scratch  for  the  rest  of 
their  feed,  or  give  a  warm  mess,  and  then  just 
feed  them  at  noon  and  in  the  evening  again. 
My  feed  consists  of  bran,  scalded  and  cooked 
vegetable  refuse,  in  the  morning,  and  wheat, 
oats  and  barley.  Is  it  best  to  keep  them 
scratching  and  hungry,  or  give  them  all  they 
will  eat  up  clean  three  times  a  day. 

The  main  point  in  feeding  is  not  to  overfeed. 
That  is,  we  do  not  advise  feeding  hens  in  the 
morning  with  a.  full  meal  from  the  trough.  The 
warm  mess  in  winter  is  a  good  plan,  especially 
early  in  the  morning,  and  enough  food  shouldjbe 
allowed,  only  we  believe  that  one-half  of  the 
food  should  be  given  in  the  trough  and  the  other 
half  as  whole  grain,  scattered  in  some  kind  of 
litter.  The  hens  should  never  De  fed  so  as  to 
permit  them  to  "loaf  around,"  but  must  be  hun 
gry  enough  to  scratch  for  more.  No  food  should 
be  given  at  noon  unless  it  be  a  pound  of  lean 
meat,  chopped  fine,  for  twenty  hens.  About  an 
hour  or  more  before  night  scatter  grain  for  the 
hens  to  pick  up.  Give  enough,  but  make  them 
scratch  for  it.  If  too  much  feed  is  given,  and 
no  work  on  the  part  of  the  hens,  they  will  be- 
come too  fat  to  lay  well. 

What  Was'the  Matter. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  Eiverdale,  Tenn.,  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  his  flock  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns last  September.  .He  lost  them  all.  Per- 
haps others  have  had  similar  experience.  He 

says : 

Please  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with  my 
flock,  and  tell  me  a  remedy.  In  September  I 
had' a  flock  of  forty-five  Brown  Leghorns.  They 
were  attacked  as  follows:  They  would  appear 
well  at  feeding  time,  and  in  an  hour  after  I 
would  find  them  unable  to  hold  their  heads  up. 
Should  they  be  sitting,  or  off  the  ground,  their 
heads  would  hang  perpendicularly,  with  their 
eyes  closed.  No  discharge  from  eyes  or  mouth. 
Their  droppings  were  normal.  Roost  in  trees. 
When  I  would  touch  one  it  would  jump  and 
squall.  The  feed  was  wheat,  with  sour  milk  for 
a  drink.  They  had  a  good  run  in  the  woods  and 
orchard  but  there  was  no  fruit,  as  the  orchard 
was  too  young  to  bear.  I  lost  every  one  in  three 
or  four  weeks  time.  I  did  not  examine  for  lice, 
but  found  them  in  good  condition  and  not  too 
fat. 

According  to  the  claims  of  the  "open  air"  ad- 
vocates the  hens  should  have  been  healthy,  but 
our  opinion  is  that  the  cause  was  lice,  not  only 
the  little  red  mites,  but  also  the  large  grey  lice. 
However  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  others 
who  have  met  with  such  cases. 

A  Batch  of  Questions. 

A  subscriber  at  Grand  View,  Tenn.,  sends  us 
a  few  questions  to  answer  which  we  present  be- 
low. He  says: 

1.  I  have  a  poultry  house  Sxlfi  feet,  with  a  run 
under  house  enclosed  on  three  sides.  How 
many  hens  can  I  keep  in  it,  the  hens  to  have 
free  run  in  the  daytime,  with  very  few  days  that 
they  can't  run  out"?  I  will  clean  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  at  least.  2.  Can't  I  keep  more 
hens"  in  such  a  house  here  than  I  could  north? 

3.  Is  cotton  cloth  well  oiled  as  warm  as  glass  ? 

4.  Could  I  run  an  incubator  all  right  in  the 
broiler  house?  Said  house  is  heated  only  by 
lamps  ?  5.  Can't  a  sawdust  packed  incubator 
be  run  most  anywhere  ?  6.  How  are  our  south- 
ern clay  peas  or  beans  for  feed  for  poultry. 
Thev  cost  $1.00,  corn,  sixty  cents;  oats,  sixty 
or  si'xtv-five  cents;  wheat,  $1.20  per  hundred. 
Won'c'they  make  the  cheapest  feed  of  the  lot  ? 

1.  About  thirty-five  in  winter,  and  about 
twenty-five  in  summer.  Something  depends  on 
the  kind  of  house.  2.  Probably  your  climate 
may  be  more  favorable,  but  it  is  best  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  in  all  sections.  3.  No,  there  is 
nothing  as  good  as  glass  for  light  and  warmth. 
4.  Yes,  easily.  5.  Hardly ;  it  should  not  be  in  a 
coldjplace.  6.  They  are  the  cheapest,  consider- 
ing their  nutritious  properties. 


Meat  and  Milk. 

We  are  often  asked  if  milk  will  supply  the 
place  of  meat.  In  this  connection  Mr.  W.  W. 
Huntington,  Gilman,  Colo.,  writes,  asking  two 
important  questions.  He  says: 

1.  How  near  does  milk  come  to  taking  the 
place  of  meat  for  hens?  On  a  farm  you  know  it 
it  not  convenient  to  get  fresh  meat  for  the 
chickens  at  all  times,  especiallv  in  warm 
weather,  and  out  here  in  Colo.,  the  "natural  sup- 
ply of  insects  is  much  less  than  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  we  generally  have  plenty  of  skimmed 
milk.  2.  Is  it  practicably  to  keep  cocks  and 
cockrels  of  different  breeds  and  ages  in  a  pen 
together  by  themselves.  Will  they  fight? 

In  order  to  make  our  reply  as  plain  as  possible 
we  give  the  following  proportions  of  nutrition 
in  100  pouuds  of  the  articles  below: 
Ar.„  Flesh,  Heat. 

Milk,  3.41  n.23 

skimmed  milk,       3.06  6  15 

Beef,  21.39  9.08 

1.  It.  will  he  noticed  that  there  are  14.64 
(fourteen  pounds  and  sixty-four  one-hundredths 
of  a  pound)  pounds  of  solid  matter  in  milk,  the 
balance  (nearly  eighty-six  pounds)  being  ivater. 
Of  the  14.64  pounds,  only  3.41  pounds)  (about 
three  and  a  half  pounds)  are  albuminoids  (flesh 
formers)  the  balance  (11.23  pounds)  being  heat 
and  fat  producers.  Skimmed  milk  has  a  little 
over  three  pounds  of  flesh. formers,  and  about 
one-half  as  much  heat  producing  matter  as  fresh 
milk.  Beef  (lean)  has  nearly  seven  times  as 
much  flesh  formers  as  skimmed  milk,  and  not 
as  much  heat  and  fat  as  fresh  milk. 

Now,  the  point  to'be  noticed  is  this.  In  order 
to  secure  three  pounds  of  flesh-formers  the  fowl 
must  drink  100  pounds  (about  fifty  quarts)  of 
milk.  Hence, 100  pounds  of  lean  meat  give  nearly 
the  same  results  as  700  pounds  of^skimmed  milk 
(about  350  quarts.)  Beef  also  contains  about 
seventy  .pounds  ofjWateiyn  its.composition.  Milk 
will  not  therefore  answer  strictly  in  place  of 
meat,  as  it  is  not  as  concentrated.  In  other 
words,  the  hen  could  not  drink  enovc/h  of  it, 
owing  to  its  bulk,  to  derive  the  same  results  as 
from  meat.  2.  Cockerels  and  cocks  that  are 
strangers  to  each  other  are  often  kept  in  the 
same  yard,  but  no  hens  or  pullets  should  be  in 
the  yards.  If  separated  from  the  females  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  quarrel. 


The  Droppings  in  Winter. 

The  droppings  should  not  be  overlooked  at 
this  season,  and  our  attention  is  called  to  them 
by  the  following  letter,  from  Mrs.  Blackmore, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  who  writes: 

I  wish  to  ask  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  if  the  droppings  in  the  hen  house  should 
be  left  on  the  premises,  even  if  it  is  scraped  out? 
Should  it  not  be  taken  away  ?  Will  it  not  breed 
lice,  and  how  long  is  it  sate  for  hens  to  be  on  the 
same  ground  without  having  the  soil  turned 
over? 

At  this  season,  on  heavy  soils,  the  droppings 
should  be  removed  and  scattered  on  the  garden 
plot,  which  is  the  best  disposition  to  make  of 
them.  They  will  not  breed  lice  in  winter,  but 
do  serve  as  lice  harbors  in  summer.  The  ground 
for  hens  should  be  spaded  as  soon  as  any  signs 
of  filth  appear.  The  best  made  is  to  have  two 
yards  to  each  house,  grow  green  food  in  one 
yard,  and  allow  the  fowls  in  the  other,  changing 
the  fowls  occasionally,  which  will  compel  spad- 
ing of  the  yards.'  On  sandy  soil  the  fowls  need 
not  be  changed  frequently.  In  winter  the 
frosts  may  preventspading.butthe  yards  should 
then  be  scraped  and  sprinkled  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  the  Douglass  mix- 
ture, reduced  in  strength. 


Fastest  Trains  in  the  World. 


The  Royal  Blue  Line  trains  between  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
via  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  are  not  only  the  fastest  trains 
in  the  world,  but  their  equipment  is  the  finest 
and  safest  ever  built,  embracing  all  the  devices 
and  appliances  to  secure  safety  and  comfort 
that  are  known  to  the  car  builder's  art.  Vesti- 
buled  cars,  protected  by  Pullman's  anti-tele- 
scoping  device,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
Pintsch  gas.  2t 
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New  Jersey's  State  Poultry  Show. 

The  first  annual  Poultry  Show  of  the  State 
Poultry  Society  of  New  Jersey  will  be  held  Fob. 
19  to  24,  inclusive,  at  the  Park  Rink.  Orange,  -N. 
J.  The  premiums  will  be  liberal.  Orange  is 
adjoining  the  great  city  of  Newark.  Premium 
lists  ready.  Good  men  are  at  work  on  making 
the  show  a  success,  the  veteran  T.  Fairer  Rack- 
ham  being  superintendent.  Address  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  J.TI.  Baldwin,  280  Main  street, 
Orange,  N.J. 


Fxperiments  With  Poultry. 

At  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station 
feeding  experiments  with  rations  more  or  less 
nitrogenous  have  been  made  with  young  and 
mature  laying  stock,  and  these  experiments  ex, 
tend  always  throughoutjtue  whole  laying  season 
some  of  both  large  and  small  breeds  being! 
•used. 

Feeding  experiments  are  being  made, 
and  have  been,  with  capons  and  cockerels. 

Experiments  have;been  made  with  "home 
made"  and  inexpensive  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  it  is  expected  to  continue 
them. 

Preparations  are  now  nearly  completed 


Temperature  of  the  Heus'  Bodies. 

What  is  the  temperature  of  a  hen's  body,  and 
is  there  any  difference  betw  een  the  temperature 
of  a  hen  during  ineubation  and  when  she  is  on 
the  range.  Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  on  this  mat- 
ter, writes  us : 

I  had  previously  accepted  the  theory  that 
there,  was  an  incubating  fever,  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  scientific  caution,  and  not  because  I 
doubted  really  the  dogma,  I  tested  a  few  hens 
and  began  to  doubt,  and  then  I  used  the  best 
clinical  thermometers,  that  were  guaranteed 
standard,  and  found  the  temperature  of  sitting 
hens  (not  on  eggs)  among  the  lowest,  which,  as 
there  is  no  incubating  fever,  appears  reasonable, 
for  the  excitement  of  handling  is  less  than  with 
the  others.  Still,  however,  very  tame  hens 
showed,  in  warm  weather,  a  temperature  of  over 
106°  Fahrenheit..  Here  are  a  few,  taken  on  a  hot 
day,  last  summer.  106.8°,  107,5°,  108.6°,  108.9°, 
109°,  and  a  capon  showing  194.8°.  On  the  same 
day.  in  a  cooler  house,  sitting  hens  showed 
106  3°,  106.5°,  103.8°,  105.8°.  Some,  taken  in  a 


Daily  Food  For  100  Hens. 

What  exact  quantity  should  100  hens  have. 
Mr.  Levi  L.  Thomas,  of  Algonquin,  111.,  who 
has  had  twelve  years  experience,  writes  to  state 
how  he  feeds,  and  how  much  to  give.  We  give 
his  letter  as  follows: 

As  I  glance  over  my  Dec  mber  Poultuy 
Keeper,  1  see  the  question  asked,  "How  much 
feed  shall  I  feed  my  hens."  Now,  I  don't  make 
pretention  at  knowing  all  about  feeding,  but 
will  give  a  little  experience,  of  some  twelve 
years,  which  may  be  of  some  help  to  new  begin- 
ners in  the  poultry  business.  This  is  my  way 
of  feeding  fowls  for  winter,  say  for  100  hens. 
Take  a  large  candy  pail  and  chop  up  as  much 
clover  as  you  can  crowd  into  the  pail.  Take  a 
tea  kettle  full  of  boiling  water,  and  pour  on  to 
the  clover,  and  press  down  with  a  stick, so  as  to  be 
sure  to  get  it  all  scalded.  Cover  with  a  blanket 
or  cloih  of  some  kind,  so  aslto  keep  the  steam  in, 
and  let  it  stand  until  morning,  then  mix  with 
clover,  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  two  quarts  of 
oat  meal,  and  one  quart  of  shorts.  Noon  meal 
give  about  five  pints  of  oats,  scattered  in  straw 
or  chaff,  so  as  to  make  them  work  for  it.  Night 
meal  give  wheat.  If  good  sound  wheat  is 
used  four  quarts  will  be  plenty.  Also  give 
green  food,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips,  hung 
up  so  that  the  hens  can  pick  them.  Also 
give  green  bone  and  lean  meat  three  times 
a  week,  and  keep  your  hens  well  supplied 
with  flint  and  charcoal,  cracked  to  about 
the  size  of  buckwheat.  Now,  if  this  rule  ia 
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for  breeding  experiments  with  tested  indi-  g= 
viduals  of  several  breeds. 

Considerable  chemical  work  has  been 
■done,  and  experiments  are  now  (although 
temporarily  interrupted)  in  progress  to  an- 
swer the  question  definitely  whether  inor- 
ganic material,  as  stone,  oyster  shells,  etc., 
-can  supply  lime  for  the  egg  shell. 

Experiments  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  value  of  product,  in  rearing 
chicks  of  different  market  breeds  from  the 
shell,  under  different  foods  and  methods  of 
hatching  and  brooding,  are  expected  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 


A  Big  Colorado  Poultry  Farm. 

A  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  journal  says 
that  Mr.  Max  Lindenthal,  corner  bale  and  In- 
stitute streets,  has  just  completed  the  nicest 
and  most  practical  chicken  house  in  this  State. 
He  keeps  some  very  valuable  birds,  of  which 
some  are  imported  from  England.  He  intends 
to  raise  broilers  this  winter,  of  which  he  thinks 
of  hatching  about  1500  every  twenty-one  days. 
The  brooder  house  will  be  heated  by'  hot  water 
and  will  be  equipped  "with  all  the  modern  ap- 
pliances necessary.  The  people  of  this  town, 
•especially  invalids,  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  this, 
and  to  know  where  they  mav  find  spring 
chickens  in  midwinter  or  early  spring,  It  is  a 
sight  to  see  1500  little  chickens  under  one  roof. 
Mr.  Lindenthal  deserves  great  credit  to  be  the 
first  in  this  vicinity  who  is  trying  to  supply  our 
market  with  a  home  product  on  a  large  scale. 
We  would  be  glad  to  see  more  people  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Lindenthal  and  would  advise 
them  to  go  and  look  at  his  place  in  order  to  get 
an  idea  how  one  of  the  most  valuable,  but  sadly 
neglected  animals  ought  to  be  treated  And  caued 
for. 


"NEIililE  BLY,"  Fi rat  Prize  Pullet  at  International 
Show  at  the  American  Inssitnte,  New  York,  Feb. 
19th  to  23th,  1890,  and  also  at  the  Recent 
Charleston  Show. 

house,  the  temperature  of  which  was  about  59°, 
at  another  time,  showed  for  hens  not  sitting. 
105.5°, 104.4°,  103  6°,  104  2°,  106.°,  103.2°,  105  2 
106.2°,  104°,  103.6°,  etc. 

The  above  figures  can  be  studied  with  advant- 
age. It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  hens  were 
rather  warm— 108  and  109  degrees— none  cooler 
than  103  degrees,  even  a  capon  showing  over  105 
degrees.  In  a  cool  house,  there  seemed  to  be 
little  or  no  difference  in  temperature  of  body 
between  a  sitting  hen  and  one  not  sitting,  and 
it  shows  that  no  t  wo  hens  are  alike.  Regarding 
the  difficulties  of  investigation  Mr.  W.  says: 

You  are  most  emphatically  right  when  you  say 
that  a  "cow  is  nowhere"  compared  to  the  "old 
hen,"  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  physiologi- 
cal study.  I  could  myself  find  work  for  a  dozen 
chemists  with  three  or  four  hens.  Some  critics 
scoff  at  the  poultry  work  because  a  thousand  or 
more  hens  are  notemployed.  Now,  I  believe  in 
using  many  individuals  to  average  results  from, 
in  some  things,  but  on  some  work  one  hen  at  a 
time  will  make  things  lively  for  one  man. 

And  yettlncle  Jerry  Rusk  and  his  agricultural 
stations  have  never  attempted  to  enlighten  us 
on  poultry, which  makes  it  a  matter  for  congrat 
ulation  that  the  Geneva  station  is  doing  some 
work  in  that  direction. 


MB.  O.  K.  SHARP. 

strictly  followed  out,  if  your  hens  are  kept 
:i  good  comfortable  quarters,  they  will 
ave  to  lay  in  spite  of  themselves.  I  can't 
close  without  saying  something  for  the 
^Poultry  Keeper.  I  don't  like  the  paper 
=^rat  all.  but  am  just  iu\lore  with  it,  and  my 
advice  to  all  who  may  see  this,  and  who 
are      the  poultry  business,  is  to  send  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Company  fifty  cents  and 
get  fifty  dollars  worth  of  reading  matter. 

We  will  also  state  that  in  our  issue  for  Jan- 
uary 1889,  (which  can  be  had  for  five 
cents  in  stamps),  we  gavel  several  pages 
to  the  matter  of  how  much  to  give,  how 
much  to  feed  ||for  eggs,  with  the  Itables  of  the 
properties  of  feeding  stuffs.  That  issue  alone 
is  worth  $100  to  any  one  interested  in  poultry, 
no  book  published  containing  so  much  on  one 
subject,  and  as  it  would  not  be  wise  to  publish 
it  just  now,  we  advise  every  reader  to  send  for 
it.  It  is  a  whole  library  on  feeding. 


Finest  and  Safest  Trains  in  America. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Royal  Blue  Line 
trains  now  in  service  via  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  between 
AVashington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  security  and  safety  were  first  consideia- 
tions,  and  these  have  been  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  vestibule  appliance,  the  anti- 
telescoping  device,  and  the  introduction  ol 
steam  heat  and  Pintsch  gas.  The  trains  are 
models  of  neatness  and  elegance  in  all  respects, 
nothing  having  been  omitted  that  would  relieve 
travel  of  any  of  its  ordinary  risks  or  discom- 
forts. 2t. 
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Snbsrription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  Js'o  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Kates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  (?7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  Ve  invue  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    A\  rite  ou  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE: 

533  DREXEL  BUILDING.  533 

M.  V.  SCULLIN,  Authorized  Agt. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa. 


A.  A.  Halladay  is  no  longer  an  officer  in  the 
Langshan  Club. 

Green  bones,  cut,  will  soon  be  the  coming 
chicken  food.   

Don't  miss  a  single  copy.  Write  us  if  your 
paper  does  not  come. 

Only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  this  paper.  Stamps 
taken  for  subscription. 

The  Indian  Games  and  Buff  Leghorns  are 
having  the  '-boom"  just  now. 

Look  out  for  ventilation.  None  of  it  in  winter' 
Too  much  cold  air  is  murderous. 

Langshans,  to  be  up  to  all  requirements, 
should  not  have  red  feathers  in  the  plumage. 

KiCK'away  the  feed  hopper.  Make  yonr  hens 
scratch.  Never  keep  food  hefore  them. 

What  would  some  editors  do  if  they  did  not 
have  the  Poultry  Keeper  to  refer  to. 

Charleston,  Fort  Sumpter,  and  the  entire 
harbor,  surrendered  to  the  "Yanks"  last  month. 

It  you  will  drop  us  a  card  we  will  send  you 
some  Poultry  Keepers  to  be  handed  to  any  of 
your  friends.   

Now  is  the  time  to  send  all  the  names  you 
can.  We  are  sending;  out  samples  to  all  inter- 
terested  in  poultry. 

The  cochin  club, and  several  others,  disagreed 
sadly  in  selecting  New  York  or  Charleston,  as 
their  places  of  meeting. 

Our  dealings  with  a  firm  in  Fulton  Market, 
New  York  City,  who  sell  broilers,show  that  they 
do  not  pay  the  market  quotations. 

If  any  one  believes  there  is  no  duty  to  pay  on 
imported  fowls  let  him  try  it.  The  "circum- 
locution office"  is  also  in  full  blast. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  hen  will  eat  five  pecks 
of  corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  one  year  and  lay  120 
eggs.  But  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  hen. 

The  Eastern  Ontario  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  show  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada,  the  first 
week  in  February,  it  being  the  seventh  exhibi- 
tion.   

We  have  given  enough  evidence  in  favor  of 
spongia  for  the  present.  Try  it,  and  let  us  get 
at  the  facts.  Roup  is  a  terrible  disease  among 
fowls. 


Our  paper  will  probably  not  be  out  iu  time 
for  us  to  say— be  sure  and  go  to  the  New  York 
Show,  February  4th,  but  we  will  try  it,  how- 
ever. 

We  really  believe  it  does  not  pay  to  attempt 
to  cure  roup  of  long  standing.  A  common  flock 
is  not  worth  the  labor.  Kill  them  and  get 
others. 

Now  don't  feed  your  hens  three  times  a  day. 
Make  them  take  exercise,  and  compel  them  to 
seek  their  food.  A  hen  that  scratches  is  always 
a  good  layer. 

We  hope  our  young  breeders  and  new  readers 
will  not  be  afraid  to  advertise  their  stock  for 
sale.  You  have  just  as  much  right  to  sell  as  any 
other  person, 

Another  Buff  Leghorn  importer  is  Dr.  C.  F. 
Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  who  has  brought  over 
eighteen  from  England.  They  cost  quite  a  sum 
to  get  them  here. 

Mr.  Oren  Scotten,  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
was  elected  President  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association,  and  Mr  George  E.  Peer,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Secretary. 


AVE  are  too  late  to  give  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  at 
Charleston.  There  was  a  huge  show,  and  the 
display  of  birds  was  excellent. 

Don't  write  with  a  lead  pencil,  or  on  both 
sides  of  the^paper.  Don't  make  a  signature  for 
a  plain  name.  We  are  not  good  at  guessing,and 
you  want  your  paper  to  come. 

The  South  is  now  ahead  in  fancy  poultry. 
Little  Columbia,  S.C.,  had  the  second  largest 
exhibit  of  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  Green- 
ville will  yet  beat  them  all. 

In  noticing  the  Buff  Cochins  and  St.  Bernards, 
of  Mrs.  F.  Smyth,  Germantown,  Pa.,  we  made 
cocker  spaniels  clumber  spaniels.  The  mistake 
was  ours,  and  we  cheerfully  correct  it. 

It  is  now  time  for  some  one  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  scoring  and  comparison.  As  a 
certain  "scorer"  once  remarked,  "I  always  look 
over  and  compare  the  birds  before  I  score 
them." 

In  Miss  Williams'  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  Long  Island  Duck  Farm,  December  issue, 
she  omitted  to  mention  that  the  Monarch  Incu- 
bator was  used.  Mr.  Wilcox  uses  seven  large 
incubators. 

Only  two  lines,  three  months— March,  April 
and  May— costing  but  $2.56,  will  sell  your  stock 
and  eggs..  If  you  only  sell  two  sittings  you  will 
get  your  money  back.  Try  it.  Send  on  your 
advertisement  at  once. 

We  hope  some  of  our  new  readers  will  come 
out  and  advertise  their  stock.  There  is  room  for 
them.  A  three  line  adveriisement,  for  three 
months  will  cost  only$3.83.  Remember— it  pays 
for  three  months.  Try  it. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Kuhns.  former  editor  of  the  South- 
ern Fancier,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  issued  an  ex- 
cellent blank  form  of  an  egg  record,  for  keep- 
ing a  record  of  separate  flocks.  It  is  a  handy 
and  useful  arrangement. 

What  kind  of  a  breeder  is  it  that  has  to  send 
his  birds  to  a  show  to  get  some  one  else  to  score 
them.  If  a  man  does  not  know  all  about  his 
own  birds  he  should  retire,  and  not  have  a 
stranger  point  out  the  defects. 

The  types  got  "on  a  lark,"  in  our  December 
issue,  and  made  us  say  that  "J.  B.  Garbazon, 
Delavag,  Wis,"  had  won  some  of  the  prizes  at 
Chicago.  We  meant,  of  course,  to  mention  Mr. 
J.  R.  Brabazon,  of  Delavan,  Wis. 

Do  any  of  our  Canadian  readers  know  about 
one  ;E.  McCorniick,  Newmarket,  Canada? 
Any  person  having  dealings  with  McCorniick, 
or  who  can  give  us  any  information  regarding 
him,  will  confer  on  us  a  great  favor. 


Feb 


Superintendents  for  the  poultry  department 
of  the  World's  Fair  have  been  as  "thick  as 
hops,"  but  some  of  them  did  not  understand 
how  to  "git  thar."  The  straightest  way  is  not 
always  the  shortest  cut. 


The  men  who  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
show  at  New  York  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
breeders  over  the  whole  country.  It  takes  hard 
cash  to  hold  a  show  there,  New  York  is  America, 
and  should  have  a  show  every  year. 


That  H.  A.  Bridge,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  knows 
how  to  superintend  a  show  was  made  plain  at 
Charleston.  Though  crowded  for  room  yet  he- 
managed  three  departments  at  once,  and  gave 
evidence  of  superior  ability  in  that  work. 


Langshan  breeders  will  please  take  notice- 
that  the  recent  unlawful  use  of  the  mails  to  in- 
jure an  inoffensive  breeder,  from  jealousy  of 
his  reputation,  is  a  wrong;  which  will  be  proved, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  party  who  used  the 
Canadian  as  a  tool. 


See  the  "Points  to  be  Pasted  Up"  elsewhere. 
The  article  is  worth  more  than  a  $1.00  book.  In, 
fact,  you  can  easily  buy  a  book  full  of  reading. 
but  with  only  one  or  two  points  for  your  benefit. 
It  is  the  way  we  expect  to  treat  you— give  you. 
$5  worth  in  each  issue. 


We  some  time  ago  mentioned  that  we  wer& 
testing  the  White  Wonder  fowls,  now  being  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  W.  N.  French,  New  Haven, 
Vt.  We  gave  them  a  good  trial,  and  find  them 
excellent  layers  and  fine  market  birds.  The- 
merchants  speak  highly  of  them  for  the  market, 
and  as  layers  they  are  unexcelled.- 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  reports  the  death  of 
a  Brahma  hen  nearly  fourteen  years  old.  She 
layed  over  2,000  eggs,  and  layed  a  few  eggs  after 
she  was  thirteen  years  old,  as  well  as  offering  to 
hatch  out  a  brood.  Such  a  vigorous,  hardy  bird 
was  worth  ten  times  as  much  for  breeding  pur- 
poses as  one  with  a  high  score,  but  of  delicate 
constitution. 


The  Richmond,  Ya.,  show  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess, a  report  of  which  will  be  given  next 
month.  The  judging  was  done  by  Mr.  B.  A. 
Fox,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
satisfactory  work  the  Association  gave  him  an-' 
extra  token  of  its  appreciation.  Mr.  Fox  then, 
went  to  Charleston  and  captured  the  chief 
prizes  on  Brown  Leghorns. 

At  the  New  York  Experiment  station  small 
breeds,  such  as  Leghorns,  gave  the  best  results 
on  corn  and  corn  meal,  while  Brahmas,  and 
other  large  breeds,  did  better  on  a  more  nitro- 
genous diet.  This  shows  that  breeds  must  be- 
fed.differently.  The  Leghorns  layed  well,  and 
the  point  now  is— where  did  the  albumen  of  the 
eggs  come  from.  It  is  not  in  the  corn  and  corn- 
meal  to  a  sufficiency. 


Mr.  R.  R.  Fisher,  McConnell,  111.,  who  is 
well-known  to  our  readers,  walked  off  happy  at 
Rockford,  111 ,  as  he  captured  the  sweepstakes 
silver  cup  on  his  pen  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
first  on  cockerel,  and  second  and  third  on  pul- 
lets. He  also  took  prizes  on  pen,  cock,  hen,and 
pullets,  of  barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  second 
on  White  Wyandotte  pullet.  Well— Fither  de- 
served his  good  fortune. 

The  American  Stock-keeper,  of  Boston,  Mass., . 
is  working  its  way  tothe  front  as  a  leading  au- 
thority on  poultry  and  dogs.  Mr.  Power,  the 
publisher,  is  always  alive  to  secure  the  latest 
news,  as  the  paper  is  a  weekly,  while  Mr.  W.  B. 
Atherton,  who  edits  the  poultry  department, . 
has  a  keen  edge  to  his  pen,  and  does  not  let 
anything  escape  his  notice.  His  report  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  meeting  shows  that  he  gets  on  the  in- 
side track  every  time. 
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The  Southern  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Standard  is 
a  new  publication,  to  be  issued  monthly,  at  $1.00 
per  year  by  that  veteran  editor,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ward, 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  first  six  months  will 
be  sent  for  only  thirty  cents.  Mr.  Ward  was 
formerly  the  publisher  of  the  American  Poid- 
try  Journal,  Chicago,  but  the  health  of  his  fam- 
ily demanded  that  he  live  in  Florida.  He  knows 
how  to  get  up  a  good  paper,  and  something  good 
is  coining.    Write  him  for  a  sample  copy. 


The  A.  P.  A.  Meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, at  Charleston,  was  harmonious  and 
pleasant,  everything  passing  off  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all.  Mr  Oren  Scotten,  of  Detroit,  was 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Peer,  of 
Rochester,  Secretary.  We  hope  to  give  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  proceedings  later. 


The  Editor's  Trip. 

?  We  have  been  off  on  a  trip,  inspecting  some 
of  the  large  breeding  establishments,  and  those 
who  have  not  received  prompt  replies  to  letters 
intended  for  the  editor  will  please  pardon  us. 
To  lose  two  or  three  weeks  at  shows,  and  trips 
to  breeding  establishments,  places  us  so  far  be- 
hind in  our  work  that  we  must  use  the  midnight 
oil  to  catch  up. 

The  Judges  as  Officers. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  judges  are  again  officers 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  When  the  time  comes  for  select- 
ing the  next  place  of  meeting  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  they  will  vote  for  some  location 
best  suited  to  the  interests  of  the  members,  or 
whether  they  will  vote  for  the  place  that  em- 
ploys them.  This  matter  is  a  very  important 
one  to  those  who  do  not  hold  office. 

Ventilation  in  Winter. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  Northern  New  York 
we  find  all  the  poultry  houses  with  no  ventila- 
tors, and  the  breeders  all  stated  that  their  birds 
have  passed  through  the  winters  better  with  no 
ventilators  than  with  them.  Yet  how  many 
poor  fellows  have  failed  in  the  endeavor  to  give 
their  fowls  "perfect  ventilation1'  in  winter.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  revolutionized  the  "fresh 
air'craze. 


New  York  and  Victory. 

From  the  present  appearances  the  attempt  to 
injure  the  New  York  show  has  resulted  in  ad- 
vertising it  over  the  whole  country,  and  the 
psospects  are  that  the  largest  show  ever  held 
will  be  at  New  York  this'month.  The  managers 
will  deserve  success,  as  they  have  worked  faith- 
fully to  make  an  improvement  in  some  of  the  old 
fogy  methods,  and  that  the  show  will  be  pro- 
ductive of.benefit  to  all  'future  exhibitions,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 


A  Hint  on  W  arming  Houses. 

If  your  poultry  house  is  damp  and  cold  hang 
up  a  stable  lantern  at  night,  suspended  with 
wire,  and  do  not  have  the  flame  too  high.  It 
will  not  only  warm  the  house  some  but  dries  the 
air  therein.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  any  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  have  any  terrors  about  the  entrance 
of  fresh  air,  for  even  one  lantern  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  warm  the  house  on  a  cold  night,  as 
more  so-called  fresh  air,  (that  is  cold  air)  will 
get  in  than  you  can  keep  out,  even  if  you  try. 
Another  point  -when  you  build  a  poultry  house 
have  your  windows  large.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
plenty  of  glass.  The  sunlight  on  the  floor  and 
walls  dries  the  house,  makes  the  fowls  cheerful 
and  happy,  and  renders  the  interior  of  the 
house  as  bright  as  outside.  True,  glass  radi- 
ates heat  at  night,  but  it  also  permits  the  wood 
to  absorb  heat  during  the  day.  The  heat  of  the 
night  can  be  retained  with  a  hanging  lamp,  but 
the  glass  should  let  in  the  heat  during  the  day. 


The  Fanciers'  Gazette. 

We  understand  that  the  Fanciers'  Gazette, 
of  Indianapolis,  edited  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce,  has 
been  re-christened.  Up  to  going  to  press  we 
have  not  gotten  the  title  exactly,  but  believe  it 
is  to  te  called  "Pierce's  Poidtry  Gazette."  As  a 
rose  will  smell  as  sweetly  by  one  name  as  an- 
other, we  have  no  fear  but  that  the  Gazette, 
under  its  new  name,  will  be  as  ably  conducted 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  It  is  a  great  paper, 
has  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  starts 
out  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  breeders  and 
lovers  of  poultry. 

"Dr."  Roth  Once  More. 

Our  readers,  who  do  not  understand  the  mat- 
ter, must  not  suppose  that  we  are  malicious,  or 
intend  to  injure  the  "Dr.".  The  fact  is  the 
"Dr."  opened  his  batteries  on  us,  in  several 
journals,  even  using  personal  language,  which, 
however,  we  care  very  little  about.  No  doub 
the  "Dr."  is  a  gentleman,  and  bears  a  good 
record  as  a  citizen,  but  as  he  has  come  oui 
boldly  to  attack  facts,  and  in  a  manner  that  is 
severe  in  language  used,  we  have  simply  aimed 
to  expose  his  ignorance  of  the  subject  he  at- 
tempts to  handle,  and  not  to  injure  him  as  a  citi 
zen.  The  "Dr."  gets  deeper  into  the  mire  the 
more  he  writes.  We  shall,  in  future,  take  no 
notice  of  his  effusions. 


Charleston's  Great  Show. 

South  Carolina  is  the  banner  State  in  Poultry 
dom.  She  has  had  more  shows,  and  larger  ex- 
hibits, than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  this 
season,  and  the  whole  South  is  rising  up  and 
forging  ahead  in  the  breeding  of  fine  poultry. 
We  cannot  give  a  full  report  in  this  issue,  but 
we  must  compliment  Mr.  Ross  A.  Smith,  the 
President  of  the  Charleston  Association,  Dr 
Mcluness,  the  Secretary,  and  H.  A.  Bridge,  the 
Superintendent,  on  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  they  managed  the  show.  A  royal  wel 
come  was  given  the  "Yanks,"  and  the  Mayor  of 
Charleston  took  them  on  a  trip  to  Fort  Sumpter 
and  other  notable  places.  Everybody  was 
pleased,  and  Charleston,  with  her  hospitable 
people,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Specialty  Clubs. 

Specialty  clubs  are  like  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciations—quorums  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Mem- 
bers cannot  afford  to  pay  expenses  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  a  few,  who  attend  because 
they  are  near,  or  expect  to  secure  sufficient 
prize  money  to  pay  expenses,  attend  and  do  all 
the  work,  frequently  but  two  or  three  being 
present.  They  give  quite  an  amount  of  free  ad- 
vertising for  one  or  two  officers.  It  has  not 
been  but  a  short  time  since  a  secretary  of  the 
Langsjian  Club  sent  out  a  picture  of  himself, 
with  his  name  as  secretary  of  the  Club,  to  some 
of  the  papers  to  be  published,  thus  using  his  of- 
fice to  advertise  himself.  True,  the  Club  put 
another  in  his  place,  but  he  worked  the  cut  for 
all  it  was  worth  while  it  could  be  done.  We 
once  supposed  clubs  were  productive  of  good 
but  we  now  believe  them  to  be  fruitful  sources 
of  discord  and  contention. 

Corn  to  Make  Hens  Lay. 

According  to  the  experiments  recently  made 
at  the  Geneva  Station,  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  Leg- 
horn hens,  confined,  laid  right  along  on  corn 
and  cornmeal  in  preference  to  other  foods,  but 
not  so  with  large  breeds.  This  shows  the  ink 
portance  of  feeding  according  to  the  breed. 
How  much  feed  per  day  for  the  hens  demands 
almost  a  diagnosis  to  determine.  The  breed  in- 
fluences the  yield,  and  he  who  keeps  a  flock  of 
mixed  mongrels  will  have  to  learn  just  what 
each  hen  requires.  Corn  is  not  so  far  out  of  the 
list  of  foods  after  all,  in  the  face  of  these  exper- 
iments. Mr.  Wheeler  is  still  at  work,  and  his 
results  are  open  to  any  person,  or  any  journal, 
as  the  station  rules  do  not  permit  of  any  pref- 


erence. For  our  part  we  are  interested  in  the 
Geneva  experiments,  as  they  will  be  invaluable 
in  adding  "more  light"  to  the  mysteries  of  feed- 
ing. 

The  Langshan  Conspiracy. 

One  of  the  most  outrageous  methods  ever  re- 
sorted to  by  any  person  was  the  recent  unlawful 
use  of  the  mails  by  a  party  in  Canada  (McCor- 
mick)  to  injure  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  honorable  Langshan  breeders 
in  the  United  States.  We  may  be  mistaken, 
but  from  letters  and  threats  that  are  now  in, 
our  possession,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  real 
party  who  knows  of  this  man  McCormick,  is- 
one  Halladay,  as  Canada  is  safe  for  a  libel  suit.. 
As  we  stated,  we  may  be  mistaken,  but  certain'' 
calculations  of  eggs  laid  by  hens,  and  certain 
expressions  in  letters,  written  by  Halladay, 
agree  in  words  almost  exactly  as  is  stated  in. 
the  circular  of  McCormick,  and  if  Halladay  is- 
innocent  then  we  can  only  say  that  "great 
minds  run  in  the  same  channel." 

That  the  whole  thing  looks  like  a  conspiracy 
to  injure  a  reputable  breeder  is  made  somewhat 
apparent  by  letters  that  have  been  written,  and' 
by  threats  that  have  been  openly  published, and- 
that  the  action  of  McCormick  was  contemptible 
is  not  to  be  denied,  as  the  American  people  will 
never  sanction  a  cowardly  attack  by  any  one- 
who  is  safely  entrenched  at  a  distance,  and 
where  he  is  safe  from  our  laws. 

If  Halladay  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  mischief 
he  is  welcome  to  all  the  glory  he  has  gained. 
The  Langshan  Club,  at  its  recent  meeting  at 
Charleston,  dropped  his  name  from  the  list  of 
officers.  He  is  suspected  of  voting  for  himself 
for  an  office,  at  Buffalo,  when  the  vote  was  a  tie,, 
and  he  tried  to  secure  a  proxy  vote  at  the  New 
York  meeting,  the  prospects  being  that  in  that 
manner  he  could  be  Secretary,  but  in  which  he 
was  ignominiously  beaten. 

Halladay  has  written  many  letters  attacking 
the  stock  of  those  who  have  better  stock  than 
he,  and  he  has  admitted,  under  his  own  signa- 
ture, that  his  Langslians  have  slioion  red  fealh. 
ers  in  the  plumage,  yet  he  has  not  hesitated  to  ■ 
use  every  paper  that  would  give  him  space,, 
and  especially  the  new  journals  to  work  a 
"free  ad"  in  the  reading  matter,  by  pretending 
to  perforin  some  act  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  ■ 
breed,  but  which,  in  reality  is  a  cheap  mode  of 
seeking  notoriety. 

He  has  also  admitted  that  all  Langshan  flocks 
will  occasionally  show  yellow  feet,  which  some 
other  breeders  deny,  claiming  that  if  Halladay 
sees  proper  to  admit  such  of  his  own  stock,  he 
should  be  content. 

He  was  beaten  in  number  of  prizes  won  at 
New  York  by  a  man  whose  stock  Halladay  has- 
been  claiming  "to  be  impure,  and  he  has  used- 
this  man's  name  as  a  pretext  for  worming  him- 
self into  the  columns  of  every  paper  that  will 
give  him  a  chance.  That  the'aKas  of  McCor- 
mick, who  is  safe  in  Canada,  may  not  be  true  as 
applied  to  Halladay,  we  admit,  but  that  letters  - 
now  in  our  possession  show  that  Halladay  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  work  of  McCormick, is  as  true  as  ■ 
the  rising  of  the  sun. 


The  Perfection  of  Railway  TraTel 

Is  exemplified  in  the  Royal  Blue  Line  Trains 
now  running  between  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  via  the  B.  &  O.  R. 
R.  The  trains  are  vestibuled  from  end  to  end 
heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas,  and  all' 
the  cars  are  further  protected  by  Pullman's 
anti-telescoping  device.  Around  the  ordinary 
traveler  riding  in  the  day  coach,  is  therefore 
thrown  the  same  degree  of  safety  that  guards 
the  more  exclusive  passenger  occupying  the 
parlor  or  sleeping  cars.  The  comforts  of  the 
coach  passenger  are  further  provided  for  ■ 
through  the  separate  lavatories  for  gentleman 
and  ladies  in  each  car.  A  smoking  compart- 
ment in  each  car  is  also  a  new  feature  that  Willi 
commend  itself  to  the  lovers  of  the  week. 
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Mongrels  and  Cross  Bred  Fowls. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
•speaking  from  the  English  standpoint,  says: 
"Nolhin'g,  in  my  opinion,  beats  a 
good  mongrel!"  perhaps  I  must  not  add 
■"so  say  all  of  us,"— nevertheless  there  are  cross 
bred  birds  which  prove  remarkably  good  all- 
round.  I  have  a  hen  at  the  present  time— a 

•  come  by  chance.  We  bought  her  to  hatch  out 
a  setting  of  choice  eggs,  and  she  turned  out  so 
good  a  mother  that  her  life  was  spared,  and 
then  she  laid  so  well  during  the  winter,  though 
a  veritable  mongrel  we  could  not  afford  to  kill 
her.  A  decidedly  ugly  bird,  with  legs  lightly 
feathered,  plumage  smoky  buff  peacomb.  Still, 
apart  from  her  appearance,  she  is  the  perfection 
of  a  fowl;  laying  when  other  hens  do,  and  do 
not ;  becoming  broody  only  twice  in  the 
year,  hatching  out  every  egg  and 
rearing  every  chicken  the  three  oppor- 
tunities she  lias  had  of  gratifying  the  man. 
ternal  instinct.  Who  can  produce  a  hen  nearer 
perfection  ?  With  a  Dorking  male  her  produce 

.have  been  excelleut  table  fowls  and  very  hardy; 
they  have  also  matched  nicely,  and  in  appear- 
ance.have  far  surpassed  the  hen.  This  "para- 
gon" cost  me  eighteen  pence  !  We  have  a 
White  Leghorn  pullet  which  has  laid  about  the 
same  number  of  eggs ;  and  we  have  a  Brahma 
Dorking  hen  which  has  hatched  and  reared 
equally  well,  but  no  bird  lias  proved  so  good  all 
round.  Is  it  then  desirable  to  keep  mongrels? 
No,  I  am  not  won  over  to  that  conclusion  yet ! 

Cross-breeds  are  desirable  under  many  cir- 
cumstances—mongrels  are  only  admissible  un- 
der certain  requirements.  Let  us  keep  up  the 
definition  argued  for  in  these  columns  so  long 
since,  supported  as  I  then  was  by  no  less  an 
authority  on  word  meaning  than  'the  talented 
Dorset  poet,  and  a  mongrel  is  not  a  first  cross. 
X  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  my  mongrel  is  a 
good  hen— but  then  she  is  an  exceptionally  good 
mongrel.  There  is  one  thing  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  first-cross,  or  mongrel,  as  compar- 
ed with  a  pure-bred  fowl— the  cross  must  ensure 
a  thorough  change  of  blood.  Many  of  the  dis- 
eases in  the  poultry-yard  arise  from  the  delicacy 
consequent  upon  the  in -and  -  in- breeding. 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  breeds  are 
more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  disease  than 

thers.  This  is  manifest  even  in  cross-breeds— 
e.g.  the  game-Dorking  chicken  will  show,  and 
die  uncUr  an  attack  of  gapes, when  the  Brahma- 
Dorking  will  be  scarcely  checked.  This  I  have 
proved  over  and  over  again  when  we  have  had  a 
mixed  brood  If  we  get  a  real  mongrel,  bred 
down  from  a  Game,  there  w  ill  be  a  considerable 
mixture  of  breeds,  and  so  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  delicate  blood.  But  then,  with  so  manv 
hardy  pure  breeds,  why  must  we  have  the  ill- 
matching  mongrels? 

*  One  of  the  very  worst  varieties  of  confi  uement 
is  the  pure-bred  Dorking,  but  nothing  equals 
him  for  crossing,  and  his  progeny,  when  mated 
with  an  Asiatic,  will  stand  any  amount  of  con- 
finement. A  great  draw-back  to  Hamburgs 
and  other  good  laying  varieties,  is  that  cockerels 
come  as  well  as  pullets.  The  chickens,  though 
they  weigh  well,  are  too  small  in  size  to  pay  for 
killing  purposes,  and  so  tue.yearlv  accounts 
-are  not  satisfactory.  The  best  cross  breeds, 
whether  cockerels  or  pullets,  soon  grow  into 
marketable  chickens,  and  are  nice  eating,  too.r 

For  my  own  .part,  Dorking  males  are  seen  in 
-almost  every  run,  no  matter  of  what  breed  the 
liens  may  be.  I  take  chickens  and  eggs  into 
account— good  laying  hens,  !if  not  good  table 
fowls,  running  with  a  Dorking  male,  produce 
-chickens  fit  for  marketing  purposes.  Dorking 
cockerels  are  cheap  enough  in  these  days  of  bad 
trade  to  be  obtained  by  anybody.  The  question 
■of  "whether  it  is  advisable  to  keep  fowls  for 
eggs  or  for  table  purposes,"  is  too  big  to 
be  mixed  up  with  the  ''mongrel''  re- 
marks just  penned,  and  which  relate  chiefly 
to  poultry  for  general  purposes.  I  am  much 
puzzled  by  the  thought  that  it  is  a  wonder  fowls 
do  not  pay  better  than  they  did  when  corn  was 
•dear,  as  I  am  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  butchers  do  not  seem  to  thrive 
remarkably,  though  they  buy  so  eheaply,  and 
we  pay  nearly  as  high  prices  as  heretofore.— 
■Cor.  Former 


Can  We  Feed  Bones  to  a  Profit  ? 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dixon,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  gives 
^n  estimate  of  the  cost  of  meat  scrap  and  bones, 
which  we  append  below.  Mr.  D.  says: 

The  estimated  feeding  value  of  one  ton  of 
meat  scrap  is  about  forty  dollars.  Giving 
■or  allowing  the  same  value  to  bones  we  have 
iorty  dollars.  (This  last  estimate  is  guessed  atj 


The  price  per  ton  of  whole  bones  is  twenty  dol- 
lars. To  work  this  up  as  food  I  allow  for  time, 
five  dollars.  If  we  consider  a  Mann  machine, 
with  its  extras,  as  cutters,  etc.,  entirely  worn 
out,  then  we  have  ten  dollars,  or  a  total  expense 
per  ton  for  bones  and  working,  of  thirty-five 
dollars,  leaving  a  profit  of  five  dollars.  Again, 
if  we  take  the  statement,  as  nrade  in  Foultky 
Keeper,  Volume  6,  page  146,  that  green  bones 
are  worth  more  than  dried  ground  bones, 
and  the  last  is  given  at  three  cents 
per  pound,  and  if  now  we  could  buy  green, 
ground  bones  at  tills  price,  then  the  statement 
may  be  as  follows:  One  ton  of  green  ground 
bones  at  sixty  dollars;  feeding  value,  forty  dol- 
lars; loss,  twenty  dollars.  Now  my  point  is 
this:  If  the  above  figures  are  correct  we  can't 
use  bones  as  poultry  food.  Any  criticisms  on 
this  should  give  actual  facts,  not  fancies,  and 
then  we  may  know  more  about  this  matter. 

There  is  quite  a  difference,  however,  in  green 
bones  from  the  butcher,  cut  fine,  and  the  dried 
bones.  The  one  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
meat,  and  other  matter,  worth  about  five  cents 
per  pound,  compared  with  better  meat,  which 
sells  at  from  seven  to  ten  cents.  We  lose  a  large 
share  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  ground  dry  bones 
compared  with  the  green  bones.  Yet,  we  be 
lieve,  it  pays  to  use  the  ground  dry  bones  also 


The  Roup. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Scribner,  Kosendale,  Wis.,  makes  a 
point  on  roup  to  which  we  wish  to  call  atten. 
tion.  He  explains  how  it  "hangs  on,"  and  also 
how  contagious  it  is.   Mr  S.  writes: 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  if  any  of  them 
will  get  w ell,  or  will  they  keep  the  disease  six 
months,  or  a  year,  that  I  better  go  to  work  and 
kill  the  whole  flock,  and  so  cure  it  at  once,  for  1 
have  not  time  to  doctor  them  all  separately 
every  day.  I  have  tliem  in  three  separate  flocks, 
and  keep  my  houses  clean,  and  scatter  fine 
slaked  lime  in  them.  It  seems  to  be  the  best 
deodorizer  I  have  found  yet.  Will  it  be  possible 
to  ever  raise  any  more  chickens  on  the  plaee 
again.  I  never  had  any  of  it  before,  and  have 
bought  no  fowls  for  a  year.  We  had  some  cold, 
wet  weather  in  October,  and  my  young  stock 
were  exposed  a  good  deal.  I  did  not  have  a  case 
of  it  among  my  old  fowls  until  they  took  it  from 
the  others,  but  they  had  their  house  to  stay  in. 
and  knew  enough  to  stay  in  when  it  rained.  If 
I  raise  any  more  chickens  I  shall  have  different 
arrangements  for  my  young  stock  than  I  have 
had  before. 

We  do  not  believe  it  pays  to  try  to  "doctor"  a 
flock  of  roupy  birds  separately.  The  disease 
like!  consumption,  "hangs  on"  for  months. 
There  are  mild  forms  of  it,  and  severe  forms, 
all  differing,  being  the  usual  diseases  incident 
to  colds  and  exposure,  some  being;  easily  cured 
but  when  it  is  contagious,  and'  the1  fowl  odor  is 
noticed,  and  remains,  we;agree;with  Mr.  S.  that 
to  kill  them  is  the  cheapest  plan,  and  then  begin 
anew.  Disinfectants  will  destroy  it,  but  such 
work  must  be  done  carefully  and  systemati. 
cally. 


Scratch  My  Name  Off. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Baker,  Spring  Grove,  111.,  wants  his 
name  scratched  off  our  lists,  and  he  wants  it 
done  soon.  No  more  Poultry  Keeper  for 
him,  and  here  are  his  reasons.  He  says: 

I  have  sold  off  all  my  hens,  they  proving  a 
grand  fizzle.  I  had  forty  or  fifty  and  got  one 
egg  from  May  to  November  1st.  Fed  them  ac- 
cording to  your  advice,  on  various  grains,  etc., 
had  forty  acres  to  range  in,  and  a  warm  coop, 
lined  with  tar  paper,  kept  clean, plenty  of  water 
and  gravel,  egg  shells  w'ere  sent  to  us  from  a 
hotel,  and  the  hens  looked  fine,  not  over  fat. 
Our  locality  is  on  a  lake,  where  in  January  an 
insect  appears  called  "devil's-clam-needles," 
and  swarm  by  the  countless  millions,  which 
(some  of  them  fall  to  the  groundjare  gobbled  by 
the  hens  till  they  are  spoiled  or  killed. 

Now,  we  had  not  calculated  on  the  "Devil's 
darning  needles,"  and  we  have  lost  a  subscriber 
We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Baker  had  enough  to  dis- 
courage him.  But  that  was  no  reason  for  stop, 
ping  his  paper.  What  he  should  have  done  was 
to  subscribe  for  two  or  three  more  papers,  and 
try  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  but,  instead,  he 
"burns  up  all  the  bridges  behind  him,"  becomes 
disgusted,  and  abandons  all,  and  that,  too, when 
he  has  Just  gained  something  by  experience. 
One  of  these  days  he  may  wish  for  just  one  of 
the  paper's  he  has  ordered  stopped,  and  which 
may  contain  some  particular  article  of  great 
value  to  him. 


The  Royal  Blue  Line 

Is  not  simply  a  single  train  of  handsomely 
finished  passenger  coaches.  All  the  through 
trains  in  service  via  B.  &.  O.  K.  R.  between 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  consist  of  this  magnificent  new  equipment, 
embracing  all  the  devices  and  appliances  ap- 
proved by  car  builders  that  contribute  to  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  travelers.  No  extra  fare 
is  charged  on  any  of  these  trains.  Passengers 
occupying  Pullman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Car  ac- 
commodations will  be  charged  the  customary 
rates  for  the  same.  2t 


Will  Tou  Join  the  Colony 

Now  organizing  to  locate  in  Maryland,  be- 
tween the  Cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Here  are  fine  farming  lands;  low  in  price; 
adopted  to  every  branch  of  agriculture;  an 
abundance  of  pure,  soft  water;  delightful  and 
healthful  climate  ;  near  to  the  best  markets  of 
the  world  ;  unsurpassed  railroad  facilities,  with 
low  freight  and  passenger  rates,  with  quick 
time ;  educational  advantages  second  to  none; 
churches  representing  almost  all  denomina- 
tions ;  refined  and  cultured  society,  etc.  Only 
a  few  more  wanted  to  complete  the  Colony,  and 
if  you  want  to  join  in  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  a  life-time,  now  is  the  time.  Far- 
mers, business  men,  mechanics,  and  laborers, 
there  is  a  chance  lor  all.  100  per  cent,  profit 
easily  assured  in  three  years.  Full  information 
free  of  charge,  furnished  bv  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  and  Iiitmigration  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Q  A  Varieties  I'ure  Bred  Poultry.  Eggs  $1  per  13. 
^tfc  Circular  free.    J.  W.  MILLER,  Craighead,  Pa. 


E 


G GS.  —Brown,  It.  C.  and  B.  Legs,  $1.50;  P.  flocks 
$2.00. 


gs.Sl.50;  . 
F.  GLADWIN,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Wins  -and  B. Langs. :  closing  out.  Eggs  cheap. 
•  Write.     P.  Kasehenbach,  Wilkes  Bank,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAH  WAS  aSa^fflSSa 


S 


T.  Bernard  puppies  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Swiss  Mountain  Kennels,  Germantown,  Phila,  Pa. 


H.  BOWLBY,  Washington, Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 
It  Ind.  Gaines  ?5  per  setting,  alius.,  Wyans.  $1.50. 


E 


A  Miller, Fairview, Fancock  Co.,W.Va.  -S.  L. 
.  Wyans.,  and  P.  Kocks  eggs  for  sale.   ?2  per  13. 


E 


0«S.— W.  Leg.,W.  Wyan.  (Knapp  strain),  B. 
Leg.81^13.  Noxon  &  Haiglit,  Elm  St,  Ithaca,  N  Y 


c 


S. Cooper,  Schraalenburgh,  N. J.—  Go].,  Silver, 
•  W.  Wyans.  and  W.  P.  It's.   Eggs$2?13,  £3^26. 


and  B.  Ply.  Rocks  Cheap.— Eggs  in  season. ; 
>   MRS.  J.  H.  PHELPS,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


E 


ggs  for  Sale.  — T.  Goose  eggs  $2  V  7.  Stock  second 
to  none.  Mrs. Mary  Lipscomb,  Grapevine,  Texas. 


F 


or  Sale.-S.L.Wvns.,W.P.Rs,  S.C  B.Legs.W.C, 
Pol.  Eggs  SI.  E.  S.  Lamberson,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


A 


S.  SWARTLEY.  Line  Lexington,  Pa  —Eggs  of 
•  Prize  Birds,  15varietie3.  Si  per  13.  Cir.  free. 


Choice  pure-bred  I.angshans  and  Leg.  eggs  and 
birds.  Write.    M.T. BROWN, Davenport, Iowa. 


[Talley  View  Poultry  Farni,RellevIlle,I*» 

V   Leading  varieties.  Eggs  $1  and  $1.50  f,  15.  Cir. 


CI'IIIC  oiiehnndred  ChicUsof  Oapes.  Fifty- 
cents  silver.  Dr.  MYERS,  Bloomingdale,  Ind. 


Breeders  Kger  Record  and  Account  Boob. 
28  pages.   Price  25c.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


M 


ammoth  Lt.Brah.  exclujy.  Choice  stock.  Eggs 
$1  $  13.  Andrew  M.Gallagher,  Norrlstown,  Pa. 


B 


P. Rocks  noted  for  pure  breeding,  size  and  eggs. 
Eggs  $1  f,  13.    Mrs.  T.  Shuff,  Berlin,  Illinois. 


Hire  Bred  P.  Rock  and  Buff  Cochin  Eggs  $1.50  per 
13,  $2.50  for  26.  M.  L.  Edson,  Jacksonville,  111. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE. 


Two  Monarch 
Incubators. 

Used  only  one  season.  Sold  for  want  of  room. 

BOX  322,  Bed  Bank,  X.  3. 


J M.Walton.  Jr.,Kennett  Sqnare,  l*a.— 
•  Breeder  of  Buff  Cochins  exclusively.  My  stock  is 
of  the  best  strain.   S1.50perl3;  two  settings  ?2.50. 


AM.  ANDERS.  Lansdalr,  Pn.,  Breeds  the 
»  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B  Leghorns,  W. 
Miu.  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.  Write  him. 
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SHARP'S  INDIAN  GAME  FARM,  LOCEPORT,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  INDIAN  GAME  J    The  farm  consists  of  126  acres,  one  mile  from 

the  pretty  city  of  Loekport,  New  York,  twelve 
miles  from  the  roaring  cataract  of  Niagara, 
with  two  railroads  leading,  or  connecting,  to  all 
the  sections  of  the  United  States. 


The  Greatest  Table  Fowl  on  Earth  — 
Over  700   Indian    Games  —  The 
Champions    of   England  and 
America—  Sharpe's  Great 
Indian  Game  Farm. 

Our  Editor,  desiring  to  see  the  Indian  Game 
■"in  all  its  glory,"  took  a  trip  last  month  to  the 
great  Indian  Game  farm  of  Messrs.  C.  A.  Sharpe 
&  Co.,  at  Loekport,  New  York,  where  Sewell  the 
artist,  had  but  a  short  time  left,  carrying  with 
him  the  illustrations  which  we  show  in  this 
issue. 

We  did  not  send  a  representative,  but  per- 
sonally visited  and  inspected  every  thing  on  the 
farm.  Mr.  C.  A.  Sharpe  and  his  son,  Mr.  O.  K. 
Sharpe  are  the  owners,  the  younger  member  of 
the  firm  being  the  superintendent,  and  having 
complete  supervision  of  all  the  work  done. 


THE  MAIN  BUILDINGS. 

Taking  our  note  book  in  hand,  and  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  O.  K.  Sharpe,  we  made  a  thor- 
ough inspection.  By  referring  to  the  illustra- 
tion our  readers  can  easily  understand  the  facts 
we  give. 

The  main  building,  in  the  lower  left  corner 
(and  of  which  is  also  seen  an  end  view  to  the 
right  of  the  circular  cut,  in  the  centre  of  the 
illustration,)  is 30x90  feet.  One  enters  up  the 
steps,  from  the  main  road  into  an  office,  12x15 
feet,  where  the  clerks  are  at  work  on  the  piles 
of  correspondence,  and  where  two  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubators  stand,  which  are  used  for 
testing  the  fertilityjof  eggs.  This  is  done  by 
placing  eggs  from  a  yard  in  which  the  hens 
are   laying   in    the    incubator  for  a  few 


days.  If  they  are  fertile  the  eggs  are 
thrown  away,  out  the  eggs  collected  after 
the  test  has  been  made,  are  used  for  filling  or- 
ders, but  if  any  yards  fail  to  test  well  no  eggs 
from  that  yard  are  shipped.  It  is  certainly  a 
grand  idea, and  protects  t'je  customers.  Hence, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  tested  eggs  only  are  sent 
out.  We  may  add  that  the  telephone  and  type- 
writer are  also  considered  necessary  adjuncts 
to  the  office. 

In  the  main  building  were  huge  piles  of  egg 
baskets,  and  hundreds  of  ready-made  coops, 
light  but  strong,  for  shipping  birds,  while  mov- 
able small  coopsjor  temporaryjuse  when  needed 
were  stored  away  in  this  mammoth  store  house. 
And  yet,  with  this  whole  floor  of  2700  square 
feet  taken  up,  the  floor  above  was  nearly  as  full, 
showing  the  great  storage  space  required  for 
doing  1  lie  business  on  a  farm  where  over  1300 
hens  are  kept.  We  may  mention  that  Messrs. 
Sharpe  also  have  an  office  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
the  one  in  the  main  building. 

Four  large  barns,  which  are  not  all  shown,arj(X 
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grain  by  the  carloads  help  to  complete  the  out- 
fit, and  we  may  mention  here  that  a  large  caul- 
dron, holding  three  barrels,  is  kept  at  work 
cooking  meat  for  the  fowls.  Old  horses,  or  ani- 
mals that  are  unfit  for  the  butcher,  are  brought 
here  and  converted  into  eggs,  which  is  surely  a 
cheap  mode  of  supplying  meat.  The  cooking 
room  is  16x20  feet. 

THE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

The  long  row  of  houses  shown  at  the  upper 
left  portion  of  the  illustration  will  convey  but 
an  idea  of  the  farm.  The  yards  are  each  half 
an  acre,  all  in  grass  during  the  growing  season, 
and  in  each  yard  is  a  house  18x24  feet,  ten  feet 
high  in  front  and  six  feet  high  at  the  rear, 
facing  the  south,  double  boarded,  with  two 
courses  of  paper  between  the  boards. 
The  position  of  the  door  and  windows 
is  shown  at  the  extreme  left  corner  of  the 
illustration,  the  houses,  eighteen  in  number, 
being  all  alike.  The  floors  are  of  packed  earth, 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground  and  covered  with  cut  straw,  in  which 
the  hens  scratch.  The  roosts  are  portable,  and 
swing  from  the  ceiling,  being  held  by  strong 
wire.  Lice  will  find  it  difficult  to  reach  these 
roosts. 

In  the  yards  are  plum,  cherry,  and  peach 
trees,  Mr.  Sharpe  believing  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  both  liens  and  trees  to  occupy  the  same 
yard,  and  he  is  aiming  to  mane  fruit'pay  as  well 
as  the  hens. 

In  these  yards  are  700  Indian  Games,  600  of 
which  were  imported  from  the  best  yards  of 
England.  About  fifty  fowls  are  kept  in  each 
yard,  though  the  number  may  vary  according 
to  circumstances. 

The  extra  building,  so  called  because  the 
apartments  are  arranged  for  other  breeds  than 
Games,  is  at  the  lowef  right  corner  of  the  illus- 
tration. It  is  24x75  feet,  divided  into  twelve 
apartments,  each  10^x12  feet,  with  yards  12x 
120.  It  is  used  mostly  for  sale  birds,  the  upper 
part  for  special  foods. 

To  the  right,  upper  corner,may  be  seen  build- 
ings of  various  sizes,  used  for  White  Wyan- 
drittes,  Red  Caps,  Blue  Andalusians,  and  Black 
Minorcas.  all  prize  winners  at  New  York  and 
Charleston— the  two  international  shows,— and 
but  for  the  fact  that  we  are  now  writing  parti- 
cularly of  Indian  Games  we  could  describe 
some  very  fine  birds  in  these  houses.  In  the 
centre  of  the  illustration  (circle)  is  the  dwelling 
house. 

IMMENSE  FLOCKS. 

There  are  300  imported  Bed  Caps,  700  Indian 
Games  (600 imported)  200  White  Wyandottes, 
twelve  Golden  Wyandottes.  twenty-five  Blue 
Andalusians,  and  125  Black  Minorcas,  on;  this 
mammoth  farm,  or  a  total  of  1362  pure  bred 
fowls.  We  have  seen  larger  poultry  farms, 
where  hens  are  kept  for  market  purposes, but  of 
pure  breeds,— and  nearly  1000  of  them  imported, 
—we  must  confess  that "  we  never  before  wit- 
nessed so  grand  a  sight,  and  there  was  also  a 
pen  of  choice  Plymouth  Rocks. 

THE   INDIAN  GAMES. 

The  Indian  Game  has  readied  the  front  place 
as  the  best  table  fowl  in  America.  Its  breast, 
so  full  of  meat,  its  stately  carriage,  and  its 
heavy  weight,  place  it  where  no  other  market 
fowl  can  reach  it.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  Indian  Games  are  as  heavy  as  the  Brahinas, 
on  an  average,  and  yet  they  do  not  so  present 
themselves  at  a  glance.  To  estimate  the  weight 
of  an  Indian  Game  add  about  three  pounds  to 
the  supposed  weight  and  you  have  it.  That  is, 
if  an  Indian  Game  appears  to  weigh  about  seven 
pounds,  you  can  just  make  it  ten  pounds,  and 
the  scales  will  show  it. 

GAMES  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
Game  was  superior  to  all  breeds  for 
the  table,  but  the  Indian  Game  is 
to  other  Games  what  the  Brahma  is  to  the  com- 
mon fowls.  Its  juicy  flesh,  small  proportion  of 
offal,  heavy  thighs,  fuU-meated  breast,  and 
flavor  of  meat,  makes  it  something  not  often 
seen  on  the  table .  The  turkey  is  not  far  above 
it.  Crossed  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  Asiatics,  Wy- 
andottes, Dorkings,  and  Houdans.  a  fowl  nearly 
equal  to  the  Indian  Game  is  secured.  It  im- 
presses its  qualities  on  all  breeds. 

LAYING  QUALITIES. 

The  Indian  Games  have  been  tried  in  this 
country  for  two  years,  and  they  have  shown 
themselves  fully  equal  to  other  breeds  as  layers, 
and  they  make  file  best  mothers  in  the  world. 
On  our  inspection  of  the  farm  of  Messrs  Sharpe, 
who  have  several  breeds,  as  stated, we  found  the 
Indian  Games  ahead  of  the  others,  and  that,  too 
in  the  month  of  January.  Mr.  O.  K.  Sharpe  in- 
formed us  that  though  orders  came  in  by  every 
mail  the  Indian  Gaines  seem  to  be  anticipating 
the  orders,  and  laying  eggs  ready  Tor  the  emer- 
gency, and,  as  themales  are  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, but  few  complaints  of  failures  to  hatch 
have  come  in,  either  this  season  or  "last. 

HARDINESS  OF  THE  INDIAN  GAMES. 

We  found  700  Indian  Games,  in  new  poultry 
houses  (which  are  nearly  always  damp  for 
awhile),  and  snow  on  the  ground.  The  birds 


were  allowed  to  go  in  or  out  at  will,  and  re- 
ceived no  other  attention  other  than  is  neces- 
sarily required,  yet  we  never  saw  so  many  birds 
that  appeared  as  healthy.  When  first  brought 
over  from  England,  Mr.  O.  K.  Sharpe  informed 
us  that  a  few  of  the  delicate  ones  would  be  sick 
for  awhile  until  acclimated,  but  the  American 
hatched  birds  asked  no  favors  in  regard  to  hard- 
iness, and  could  compare  in  that  respect,  with 
any  breed. 

THE  PRIZE  BIRDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Imagme  a  bird  weighing  14%  pounds  for  a  cock 
and  a  hen  weighing  nine  pounds,  for  such  is  the 
weight  some  of  them  have  attained.  Mr.  O.  K. 
Sharpe  has  recently  returned  from  England, 
and  he  secured  birds  from  every  breederof  note 
from  whom  he  could  procure  choice  Games, 
which  will  be  mated  with  his  own  well-known 
"Agitator"  strain.  From  the  yards  of  Frayne, 
AVhitefield,  Hawkey,  Fry,  Brent,  Brooks,  Rad- 
ford and  others,  he  secured  stock,  some  of  them 
being  Crystal  Palace  winners.  Mr.  Sharp  him- 
self showed  four  birds  at  the  recent  Crystal 
Palace  show,  where  he  won  first  and  fourth  on 
pullet,  and  third  and  fourth  on  cockerel,  and 
there  were  4000  birds,  of  all  breeds,  entered. 

THE  SHOW  RECORDS. 

At  the  great  show  held  in  New  York  last  year, 
they  won  every  prize  on  both  Indian  Games  and 
Red  Caps,  and  at  the  recent  Charleston  show 
won  every  first  prize  on  Indian  Games,  and  all 
but  one  prize  on  Red  Caps.  They  also  won  all 
on  Andalusians.  So  far  they  liave  not  been 
beaten  wherever  shown,  and  have  sent  a  large 
number  to  the  great  New  York  show  for  this 
year,  the  report  of  which  we  will  give. 

THEIR  RELIABILITY. 

The  Messrs.  Sharpe  are  old  residents  of  Lock- 
port,  owning  a  large  farm  close  enough  to  the 
city  to  cut  up  into  building  lots,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Sharpe,  (the  elder  of  the  firm)  has  long  been  a 
leading  business  man  of  Lockport.  They  are 
extensive  shippers  of  evaporated  fruits,  having 
a  large  evaporating  establishment  of  their  own, 
and  they  also  have  the  largest  crockery  estab- 
lishment in  the  city.  They  are  well  known  and 
highly  respected,  and  we  have  never  received 
or  heard  of  a  single  complaint  against  them. 
They  have  put  large  capital  in  Indian  Games, 
and  cannot  afford  to  keep  inferior  stock.  They 
are  courteous  to  Hie  customers,  and  aim  to  have 
no  one  dissatisfied,  as  they  well  know  that  with 
their  large  investment  it  pays  them  to  send  out 
only  the  best  stock. 


The  Bowker  Co.,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston, 
send  out  a  little  book  called  "The  Egg,"  free  to 
any  address.  For  $1.00  they  also  send  enough 
of  their  animal  meal  for  ten  hens  three  months. 


•'Philosophy  of  Judging"  may  he  had  from 
this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  or  the  book  postpaid 
and  a  copy  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  for 
$1.25. 


B 


PLY.  ROCK  AND  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE 
•  Eggs,  $1.50  per  13.   J.  P.  SCHOLZ,  Erie,  Pa. 


B 


ONE,  per  100  lbs.,S2.50:  beef,  §2.75;  desiccated  fish 
$2.75,   JNO.  I.  MERCER,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 


B 


1ST  B.B.  R. Games  for  sale  (Pit  or  Show  birds). 
Eggs  $2  "#  13.   Jerome  Payne,  South  Oil  City,  Pa. 


B 


arred  &  W.P.  Rocks.  S.  Wyandottes.  Eggs  and 
fowls.   40-pp.  cat.    W.C.  HART,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


D 


K.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  Conn., breeds  the 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W.  P. Rocks. 


B 


LK.  SUMATRA S, B  B.R.Gameand  GannBan. 
Eggs  $1.50. per  13.  F.P.  Altland,  Menges Mills,  Pa 


E 


GGS.—B.  Turkey  $3  per  10;  P.  Duck  and  Wyan. 
$1  per  13.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bogert,  Cartersville,  Va. 


F 


OR  SALE. —W.  P.  B.  Spanish  and  S.S.  Hamburg 
cockerels.  Mrs.  L.W.Hungerford,  Painesville,  O. 


c 

B 
B 


l"T  CLOVER  II A  V  for  poultry  put  up  in 
Burlap  sacks.    HARYEY  BROS.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 

P.  Rocks  Exclusively.  —200  birds  for  sale.  Prices 
»  reasonable.    H.  I.  Matteson,  Sherburne,  N.Y. 

P.  Rocks.  R.S.C.B. Legs  and  P. Ducks.  13  eggs 
•  §l;trios$3  50  E.B.Ketcham, South  Haven, Mich 


MRS. E.J.  BOTTORFF, Vesta.  Ind.,has  T. Goose 
eggs  $1  per  7,  B.Tur. ?1. 50  per  11,  P. Rks.$l  per  15. 


»  Rock  and  S.C.  W.Leg.cock'ls.  Pure.  SI  75, ¥2.50 
•  and  S3  each.  E.  P. Alvord,  371  Broadway,  N.Y'. 


XV7"HITE  MINORCAS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
VV  WrM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 


LACK  MINORCAS  (Essick  strain).  B.  Ply- 
mouth Bocks.  CHAS.  EBER,  Erie,  Pa. 


DR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale.Pa  —Breederof  Lt, 
Brahnias,  W.anrt  S.Wyandottes,  B.  P. Rocks  and 
Mottled  Anconas.    Choice  stock  for  sale. 

nUCU  QDAUMACI  Special  inducements 
UAnlV  BnHnlTiHo!  for  30  day*  to  reilnce 
stock.  THOS.PERRINE.Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio. 


INDIAN  GAMES  iu^„r^T1&re^ 

cular  and  price  list.  ~E.  a. SHELDON, Oswego,N .  Y. 


E.  B.  DORA,  I,M!i,  111.— Breederof  Dark 
c  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  Wyandotte 
eggs  $2  per  13.    Bronze  Turkey  eggs  $2  per  9. 


HE.  Hetrick,  Ransom,  III.— Breeder  of  B. 
.  Langshans,  headed  by  Mich.  Bov,  B.  P.  Rocks 
(Knapp  strain),  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  in  season.  Write. 

QPfiRinSfl  For  Roup.  Package  by  mail,  sufficient 
OrUllUIH  for  1000 fowls.  Warranted  pure.  25cts. 
C.  L.  WOOLEY",  413  Robert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EGGS  FROM  IMPORTED  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
$i  per  13;  $1  50  per  26;  $2  per  39,  or  $4  per  100 eggs. 
L.H.  AUSTIN,  McLean,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


EGGS.— P.  Duck,  L.Wyans,  W.  and  Purple  Guinea 
$1  per  13.  Limited  number.    B.Turkey  $3  per  10. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  BOGERT,  Cartersville,  Va. 


Eggs  from  Premium  Birds.— B.P.Rock,  G.Wyan, 
S.C. B.  Leg.   $125  per  13.     Good  cockerels  for 
sale.  Jacob  H.Meixel,  Boiling  Springs,  Cumb.Co.Pa. 


Express  prepaid  on  eggs  from  my  Standred-bred 
Lt.Brams,  P.  Rks,  Langs.  B.Coch.  Prices  reason- 
able.   Cir.  J.  R.  Richman,  Box  68, Yardville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.— Perfect  Hatcher  Incubator,  1008-egg 
size,  §85.    Six  Pressev  Brooders,  all  complete,  $25. 
All  in  good  order.  P.  POWLLL,  Clifton  Heights,Pa. 


Ij^GGS  from  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas  and  Gol. 
It  Wyandottes.    Eggs  $2  per  13:  S3  per  26  Circular 
free.        J.  I.  &  C.  B.  CO  LEG  ROVE,  Corry,  Pa. 


RS.  B.  F.  SCOTT,  Burlington,  Kan  .-Breeder  of 
ItJ.  Lt.  Brahmas,  Bik  Langs,  W  Langs.  Fowls  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  cir.  and  price  list. 


T71GGS  for  Hatching  from  my  prize  S.C.W.and  B. 
li  Legs.,S.L.Wyans.,B.P.  Rks.,  P. Ducks.  Send 
stamp  for  Cir.  C.W. -THOMPSON,  Jr.,  Salem,  N.  J. 


B PLY.  ROCKS,  Blk  Langshans.  Eggs  $1  per  13. 
•  Gol.  Wyandottes  SI. 50.  (Stock  from  best  breed- 
ers in  country.)  Mrs.  Sue  C.  Searight,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.— B. Minorcas  $1  each.  Eggsin  season. 
B.  Minorcas  and  Blk.  Langshans,  $1  per  13. 
Mrs.  RILEY  FRY.Trebeins,  Greene  Co.,  Ohio. 


WHITE  MINORCAS  EXCLUSIVELY.-!  have 
bred  them  for  4  years.   Write  to  me  for  a  trio 
and  eggs.  J.  H.  MOMEYER,  Erie,  Pa. 

SK.  MOHR,  hilltowx.  Pa.— B.  P.  Rocks.  S. 
•  L.  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Choice- 
stock  and  eggs  for  sale.   Send  for  Circular. 


s 


POSGIA  TABLETS,  a  sure  cure  for  Roup. 
Sent  postpaid  for  35  cents  per  box. 

E.  E  BAST,  1328  Dunning  St.,  Chicago. 

ME.  MOORE,  Beallsville,  Ohio. -Sell  pure  bred! 
•  Toul.  Geese  at  $5  per  trio:  7  T. Geese  eggs  $1. 
R.  Cap  eggs  $3  per  13.  White  and  spotted  rabbits  $1  pr. 


EGGS.-M.  and  B  W.  Holland  §1.50  doz.  T.  Goose- 
$2doz   P,  Ducks  $1.  Ply .  Rocks.  Wyan  ,  Langs. 
5c.  each.     MRS. GEO.  HUFFSTETTER,  Vesta,  Ind. 


W.  WYANDOTTES.  PSJ£S. 

C.  W.  JOHNSON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


THOROUGH    BRED  PKEI.V  DUCKS. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  per  15.  $150:  per  100,  §6.00. 

H.  HITMAN,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


HA.  WATTLES.  BaynoTille.  Kansas.— 
e  Choice  B.  B.  B.  Games,  S.  Wyandottes 
and  B.  Plymouth  Bocks  for  sale. 


F 


INE  Laying  Prize-winning  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  W. Leghorns. Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHALFANT,  Brooklyn  Village,  Ohio. 


I  I  PUT  DDK  UNI  AC  Fine  breeding  and  exhibi- 
LlUfll  DnHnlllHO.  tion  birds  for  sale.  Send 
for  circular.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  in  season.  Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


"  J.  HANTZ,  breeds  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

a  exclusively.  Good  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Cir. 
J.J. Hantz,  1361  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HII.  MEAD,  Erie,  Pa. -Breeder  of  EnflT 
•  Laced  Vollsh  Chickens.  First  prize 
winners  at  all  the  Poultry  Shows  exhibited  at  this 
winter.   Eggs  and  breeding  stock  for  sale. 


WF.  B.  Spanish,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  S.C.  and  R. 
.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  B.  R.  Games,  W.  and  G. 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  $2  per  13.  satisfaction  guar.  Come 
see  me.   Clark  Bekam,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


SAFETY  NEST.  Latest  and  Best,  Easily  and 
cheaoly  made  by  anyone  handy  with  tools.  Pre- 
vents egg-eating  and  breaking.  Saves  clucks.  Dou- 
bles profits.  Cir.  FRED  GRUN  DY'.Morrisonville,  111.. 


HA.  BRADS  HA  W,  ELIZA  YILLE,  IND, 
•  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  a  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  tor  sale  cheap. 
Also  eggs  in  season  at  $2  and  $3  per  15.  Circular. 


SOFTH  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM  — 
Eggs.  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks. S.C. B. Legs., Langs., 
W.  and  B.  Min., $2 per  13  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F .T.  ATKINSON,  P.M.,  Hunters  Run, Cumb. Co., Pa~ 
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AG.  NELSON.Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
•  try,  Game  &  Eggs.  3)«  Washington  St., 46  &  48 
.BluomfieldSt, NevvW.  Washington  Market,  N.Y. City 

BRONZE    TURKEYS,    BARRED  P1Y. 
ROCKS  and  LliillT  BRAHMA*  a'special- 
y.       WM.  H.  VAN  DO  KEN,  Buckingham,  III. 

No*  etj'e  •olr  tbr.artiog  ncdlcfl.    Wwk-aighUd  or  —=i 
blind  can  (hrj^a  touui.    Fiocat  Bilvor  spaiag  stoel. 
Bftmplo  ,.up*rH  hj  mail,  10c,  f>  lor  Zm..  12  for  &0c.  Riol 
B»de  Mlling  tlitim,   GUAa.  £.  MARSHALL,  Lookport.  N ¥ 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  Att  ys  fee  until  Patent 
obt'ned.  Write  for  Invent's  Guide 

I  lf*UT  DOfiUftlfiC  Standard  birds.  Choice 
LlUfll  DnRn.ufO.  stock  Agent  for  Prairie 
State  Incubator. Miss  H  ±\I.Williams,Hammonton,  N  .J 


"TAMES  I,.  SBIIEEDS,  Washington,  X.  J., 

♦J  will  otter  fowls  of  all  leading  varieties  lor  sale. 
Prices  moderate.    Write  wants. 


CDflRIPIA  TABIiETS.  Prepared  especially  for 
OrUilUIH  poultry.  A  sure  cure  for  roup.  In  boxes 
by  mail  35c.    W.  W".  IIOGLE,  South  Evanston,  111. 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  from  nice  selected  stock, 
$6.00  per  hundred;  §1.50  per  dozen.  Orders  now 
Looked.      GEO.  T.  FREN  CH,  East  Norton,  Mass. 


rppp  K.  C-  I?  Leghorns,  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
CUU3.  S  C.B. Leghorns,  S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  $1.00 
for  13.      AV.  H.  H. Bradbury,  Hanunonton,  N.J. 


ABt.  JAMES,  Breeder  of  Light;Brahmas,  Old 
•   Cold,  Buff  Cochins  and  Pekiu  Ducks.  Straw- 
berry plants  for  sale.    Great  Falls,  N.  II.  

IDE  ROSSITER.Box  232,  «XRARD,ErieCo., 
I" a .    Seven  breeds  of  Game,  exhibition  and  pit 
fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

INDIAN  GAMES,  BulT  Leghorns,  Red  Caps, 
Minorcas,  P  Rucks  P.  Ducks.  Eggs  now  booked  at 
$2  to  $5  ^  13.  LEWIS  C.BEATTY,  Washington,  N  J. 


LIGHT  and  DARK  BRASIMAS.  Heavy  win- 
ners at  Peoria,  111  ,  1839.    Choice  young  and  old 
stock  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Alfred  Doyle,  45  Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Queen  of  Incubators.— 200  eggs,  §25.00. 
Sold  on  installments.  The  queen  of  regulators 
to  regulate  the  heat  in  any  incubator.  Incubators 
rented.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  circular  to  II.  D. 
Moullon,  Taunton,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE.— 1600-Egg  Perfect  Hatcher  Incuba- 
tor: two  450 chicks  each,  Perfect  Hatcher  Brood- 
ers; Mann's  Green  Bone  Mill;  all  in  good  order. 
Must  be  sold  before  April.  Correspondence  solicited. 

T.  G.  WALTER,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

INDIAN  GAMES  EXCLTSIVEtY-  Unable 
to  fill  orders  last  year.  Limited  number  of  settings 
for  sale  this  vear.  Send  for  Circular.  All  imported 
birds.    JEsSE  B.  JOHNSTON,  Cooperstown,  N.Y 

Will  Art  II  °»r  Heard  Elixir  win  force  a 
Will  UU  lis  mustache  in  20  days  full 
Beard  in  30.  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c. ; 
2  for  25c. ;  one  dozen,  75  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
WESSON  Ufa-  Co.,  5  E  St.<  Providence,  K.  U 


GET  PCCT  INDIAN    GAM KS     from  most 

THE  DUO  I  noted  yards  in  England.    No  cheap 
stock.    Eggs,  56. 00  for  13.  Choice  fowls  tor  sale. 
References     Write  wants.    Will  treat  you  right. 
H.  A.  II  ANN  I'M,  Cazenovis'.,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE.— Eine  B.  W.  and  Peacomb  P.  P.ocks, 
S.&  W.Wyn.  Some  with  score  cards  by  Bicknell 
Prices  moderate.  Reference  given.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.     R.  R.  FISHER,  McCoimell,  111. 


he  old  olfer  renewed.— Six  pure  bred  Ply. 
Rocks,  S.C.,  for  $6  (male not  related).  Satisfaction 

fuar.  Pea  Comb  Ply.  Rock  eggs  in  spring.  Vernon 
'otiltry  Yards,  Jno  McFarland,  Propr  ,  Vallonia,  Pa. 


T 


-:-  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS.  -:■ 

Eggs  §1. 50  per  setting;  $8.00  per  100  after  February. 
Miss  H.M.  Williams,  Hammonton, N. J. 


PRINCE'S  BAY  POULTRY  FARM  — 
Indian  Games,  imported  and  home  grown,  imp. 
P.  Ducks,  P.  Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  Eggs  in  sea- 
-son       D.  A.  MOUNT,  Mgr.,  Prince's  Bay,  N.Y. 

THR  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD  OF 
RAISING  CHICKS.    For  full  infoi  mation 
address,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply, 

GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cn  Islington.  O. 


OMIT  MCfel  FOR  POULTRY.  Crushed 
DUnC  ill  URL  oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CIIEMK'AL  WORKS,  York,  I'll. 


CO  Certain  Cure  Q  Q  Sure  Shot  P  P  Chick  Feed 
.  I*. For  Cholera.  O.O.  For  Lice.  v.  T. For  Chicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

WORCESTER  POULTRY  FARM.  F.  G. 
Bean,  Prop'r.Fairview  Village,  Montg.Co.,  Pa., 
breeds  the  best  Langshans,  W.  &  B.  Minorcas,  Wt. 
B.  S.  &  Gol.Wyan.,  L.Bra.  &  Wt.  Game.G. Sebright 
Bantams.  Eggs 82  per  15,  ?3  p  -r  30,  except  G.  W. S2$l  3 


CfiD  CAI  C  FINE  EIGHT  BRAHMAS, 
rUn  ORLC  Plymonth  Rock,  Wyandotte, 
Red  Can  and  Minorcas.    Low  Express 

rates.     Circulars  free. 

JOE  GRAVES,  Agent  American  Express, 
 Black:  River.  N.  Y. 

ONE  HUNDRED  R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  FOWLS 
and  chicks  (Knapp  strain)  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Also  Reg.  Cheshires;  young  boars  for  service, 
;Sows  in  farrow,  fall  pigs. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 


I    p»«>H*»«>r  takes  4,000  Chromos  1  Cp„U|CU  a  specialty  26  years.    J.  BENNETT 
UNt!      P*  A^W EBSTEl** "azenovia. N .  Y.     |  Or-flnlorl  Sunman,  Klpley\'o.,Ind.Wu«e: 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.   We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 
J.  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  BUYING 

The  best  and  cheapest  of  W.  II.  TODD,  Ver- 
million, Ohio,  who  has  had  over  2(i  years  experi- 
ence as  a  breeder,  judge  and  exhibitor,  and  is  now 
making  a  specialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Wy- 
andottes,  B.  Turkeys  and  Toulouse  Geese,  but  can  fur- 
nish any  ol  the  leading  varieties  and  eggs.  Also 
Scotch  Terrier  dogs  and  Ferrets,   Price  lists  free. 

INDIAN  GM.E3,  LIGHT  BRANDS, 
AND  BUCK  LEGHORNS. 

(lellow  Legged.)   Send  for  large  Catalogue,  free 
Chas.  II.  Akerley,  Tonawanda,  N  Y. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRIiSSEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FRESH  RONE  AND  MEAT  ground  in  the 
raw  state  right  from  the  butcher's  block  for 
1  oultry  and  Dogs.  Best  animal  food  yet  produced 
tor  laying  liens:  also  grinds  beef  scraps,  bone,  oyster 
shells,  etc.    Send  for  circular  .vith  price 

C  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


EUREKA 


INDIAN  GAME 


F1NF  PHIPtfnilQ  FOR  S*EE  at  a  bargain 
rint,  bsIIORXfld  of  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES,  LANGSHANS,  LIGHT 
BSSAHOIAS,  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BLACK,  BUI'*' 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  II.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  «rders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


LOOK  HERE!! 

Kind  reader.  We  have  bred  for  years  from  nothing 
but  the  cream  of  choicest  thoroughbred 
poultry.  All  leading  varieties  of  fow  ls.  Ducks  and 
Turkeys.  Send  tor  freeClr.  of  prize-winners.  Prices 
rea.  Glendola  Poultry  Ass'u,  Box  65,  Glendola,  N  .J. 


1891.  THE  POULTRY  ANNUAL.  1891. 

A  book  of  good  reading,  interesting  and  valuable 
to  all  poultry  raisers.  Illustrated  with  125  fine  cuts. 
Price  10  cents.  H .  A .  KUHN  S,  Box  201,  Atlanta,  (ia. 


Chas.  E.  Kroner,  Columbus,  O.— Breeder  of 
High  class  Partridge  Cochins  and  S.S.  Bantams, 
winners  where  shown.  50  fine  cockerels  for  sale  now. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  for  fine  illustrated  circular. 


TRY  ME  for  strictly  pure  bred  fowls  and  eggs. 
Black  Minorcas,  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  B. P. Rocks, 
and  Pekin  Ducks.   Eggs$1.00  to  $1.50  per  setting. 
L.  M.  ANTHONY,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


PI  FPTRIP  Thermostat  for  Danger  Signal  in 

tLtU  I  fill*  Incubators.    Burglar  Alarms.  Send 
for  Cir.  Thoroughbred  high-scoring  LJniinflUC 
Eggs  §2.00  per  setting.      5  HUUUAllb. 
G-.  H.  MONROE,  Fluvanna,  Chaut  Co.,N.  Y. 

Mixed  Grove  and  Poultry  Farm  at  Keuka, 
on  F.S.  Ry.    Good  house  and  5  acres  of  orange, 
peach,  plum,  tig.  grapes,  etc.  Trees  two  to  seven  years. 
S00  bearing.    Healthy  lake  region.    $2500  Address 
Rev.  N.  R.  HAMER,  King's  Ferry,  Fla. 

E«GS.— $1.50  per  14;  $4.00  per  39;  from  the  best 
strains.    Houdans,  Lt.  and  D.Brams.,  Buff,  Blk 
and  Part.  Cochins,  B.  P.  R.  cks,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Br. 
Leghorns  and  Black  Langhans.     Send  for  Circular. 
II.  A.  NOECKEL,  Lansdon  ne,  Pa. 


ROCKVILLE,  CONN.  IN  HI  AN 

ON    1st  on  Cockerel,       Ell  U  1  M  11 

GAMES 


1  WON 

1st  on  I'ullet, 
2nd  on  Pullet, 
3rd  on  Hen. 

I  only  exhibited  these  four. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


lie  finest  England  could 


Just  imported  two  pens  of  the  finest  England  could 
furnish.  I  will  take  a  limited  number  of  orders  for 
eggs  at  $10  per  13:. $18  per  26.  Send  for  descrip.  Cir. 

CPflNniA  Th?  Great  Eo"P  Cure'  I)ut  "I1  111  25,  50 
OrUllUIH,  and  100  pound  packages,  free  by  mail. 

DR.  C.  T.  WIANT,  Marion,  O. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  IN  CUB  AT  tits  and  BROODERS  To 

J  L.CAMPB  fr.LL,  W  est  Elizabeth, Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  tor  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  incubator.  26 

From  John  Frayn, 
breeder  of  England's 
I  best. 
D.  WILSON, 

Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Over  lOOO  Hieli-Class 

LAND  AND  WATKR  FOWLS 

To  spare  at  '  'Live  and  let  live  prices' '  for  quality  of 
stock  has  no  equals.  Send  for  ill.  circular,  or  10c.  stamp 
for  111.  cat.  telling  all  about  them  and  How  to  Build 
a  Hen  House.  Also  Victoria  Hogs. 
  J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delavan,  Wis. 

complete  index,  for$l  25  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2. »n,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

WHITE    PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PURE  FROST  STRAIN. 

Book  Your  Orders  Early  at  S2.00 
Per  15. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

Geo.  F.  iifviiBora, 

350  STATE  STREET, 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

TIDE-WATER  OIL  COMPANY, 

38  N.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Refiners  and  Manufacturers  ol"  all  Known 
Petroleum  Products, 

Offer  their '  'Chester  A"  brand  of  high  fire-test  burning 
oil  as  specially  adapted  loruseiu  incubators,  by 

reason  of  its  safety,  freedom  from  odor  and  excellent 
burning  qualities.  Does  not  crust  the  wick.  Recom- 
mended by  insurance  companies.  Burns  in  any  kind 
of  lamp  or  oil  stove.  The  best  illuminating  oil  in  the 
market.  Price  in  barrels  (subject  to  market  changes) 
10c.  per  gallon,  free  on  board  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  Cheap,  economical  and  effectual.  Send  for 
price. 

"LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

7C0  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alesas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
'•Like  did  beget  like. "  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm, Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


"full  Can  have  the  finest  eggs,  Imported  In- 
I  UU  1  flian  Ciames,  for  $0.00  for  13.   1  do  not 

have  only  one  grade,  and  they  t lie  best. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  $10. 

SHIPPED  BY  FREICHT  C.  O.  D. 

Roller  Trays,  Tested  Thermometer,  Egg-tester  and 
Safety  Chimney,  complete  with  directions  and  book 
"The  Chick  from  Incubator  to  Market,"  $10.00. 
Brooders  with  stove,  $7  00.  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
both  for  ?16.00. 

Catalogue  Free. 

"S7*7-.  33.  Tnas-A-iv 

ATLANTIC  CITY,       -        -      New  Jersey. 


STofwy  37€7"<p±S'lTit     Uoad     &ame    Pit  Fowls. 

Eggs,  $4.00  tor  13,  $7.0©  for  86;  Cocks,  87.00 each;  Slats.  S5.00;  Females,  84.00. 

A.  II.  LANG,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


PliAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR. 

ENDORSED  BY  P.  II.  JACOBS. 

-iV  FIRST    FElIZiXSS  -:-  4  T 

Almost  Universally  Used  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Prices  Reduced.    We  manufacture  six  different  sizes.  40-page  Catalogue  sent  free. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

IIo -xxx © i-  City,  Ponnn. 

PACIFIC  COAST  ADDRESS:  133  W.  3n<!  St.,  I.os  Astgeles.Cal. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  CYPCI  QlflD 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using  LAUt LO lUfl  OUTFITS. 


PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show* 
ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Large  stock  of  Fruit  Tre  es,  Vines» 
and  Berry  t'lauts  at  Bottom  Prices.     Address  Will,  STAHL,  Ui'iicy,  uikt 
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Feb 


S-|  r\C.  is  only  a  small  sum,  but  it  buys  an  ele- 
•  JL \J  gant  cbronio  of  my  Ind.  li  antes,  which  cost 
me  hundreds  of  dollars.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.Y 


for  WHITE  minorcasw?;te 

Bur  The  I  JES-S  E  ROBERTS,  Ifowls  - 
Best.       -— ;E.RIX.   PA.   r.'  iEccs 


WANTED— WILD  DUCKS 

Of  any  variety.    No  objection  to  cut  wing,  but  mus-t 
be  otherwise  sound  and  in  good  condition.  Address, 
stating  price  and  particulars, 
THOS.  II.  TERRY,  P.  O.  Box  2017,  N.Y. 

SHIRLEY  HALL  POULTRY  FARM.— 
Imported  Indian  Games  (Agitator  strain).  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Blk.  Langshansand  W.  P.  Ducks. 
Choice  cockerels  &  trios  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 


■  Game  eggs,  55 per  13.  Langs, 
and  W.P.Rks,?!  50 per  13:  W. P.Bucks, $1  per  13.  Sat. 


Orders  booked  for  Ind. Game  eg 
"  ".P.  Rks.  ^1 .50  per  13:  W.  P 

Wm.  (i.  Lawson,  M'g'r.,  Houeybrook,  Pa. 


We  Challenge  the  World  to  pro- 
duce a  Clover  Cutter  that  will  equal  the 
XEt'ESSITY  for  speed,  light  running, 
and  perfect  work,  at  double  the  cost.  It 
limply  can't  be  done,  as  we  have  the  only- 
rue  principle  for  cutting  feed.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Cir.  and  testimonials. 
Write  Necessity  M*fg  Co,,Dawson,  Pa. 


ImproieU  Siiujmeiljr  iiaicuer-c*o*  Keg*- 
luting. — Best,  Clieaptet.  Plans  formating 
our  Brooders,  RooBting,  Brooding,  Laying 
Ileuses,  Fountain,  Feed-Box,  Rune  ;  Our 
Vaporizer  to  cure  Roup  and  Colds,  all  for 
2'  cts.  Sample  Sheet  Sets.  Scamp  for  circular 
and  testimonials —  VOX  CULIN  IXCl'Bi- 
TOB  CO.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


11ROXZE  TIKKETS. 

JJ>300  Toms  &  liens,  sired  by 
-14  A- 47  lb  Toms.  500  P.Rock, 
Wyanriotte.W.  A  B.Lee- 
hora  C'fe'ls.  Selected  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  and  pens  mated  for 
>est  results.  Valuable  cir.  free. 
?.M.Ml7NGER,DeKalb,lll. 


THE  BUCK  EYE  IN- 
CH BATOR  was  award- 
ed 1st  and  2nd  premiums 
and  silver  medal  at  Ohio 
Centennial  '888.  and  1st 
premium  for  best  $50.00 
machine  at  N.Y.  Poultry 
Show,  1890.  Send  for  new 
cata.  for  1890.  Address 

Frank  Sanmenig, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


SHOW  YOUR  COLORS! 

My  colored  plate  of  Indian  Games  shows  you  the  true 
colors.   10c.    P.  A.WEBSTER,  Cazexovia,  N.  Y. 


Q1  CiCi  FOR  13  EGGS. -From  best  B.Min..  Buff 
Oi-,LfU  Cochins,  White  Wyandottes,  B.  B.  R. 
Games,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.C.B. Legs 
S3  for  best  Indian  Game  eggs  (Sbarpe  strain). 

GEO.  B.  ULRICH,  Annville,  Lebanon  Co., Pa. 

THE  FAMOUS  WIIITEIVASIIER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  W  ith  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.F.Schwarz, .M'f'g., Fairfiel  d,  Conn 


NEWS 
IS  LAPSES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now's  your  t  ime  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tens 
and  Coflees,and  secure  a  beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  flandsnme  Decorated 
tjold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Spt.  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.    For  full  particulars  addr»ss 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.        31  and  33  Yssey  St. ,  New  York. 


CLIMAX  INCUBATOR. 

New  principles  of  regulation,  simple,  durable  and 
positive  in  action.  Impossible  to  overheat  egg  cham- 
ber. No  batteries,  no  thermostatic  bar,  no  float  to  bind, 
no  extinguishers  to  catch  or  gum  up.  All  parts  of  reg- 
ulator in  full  view.  First-class;  moderate  price.  Cir. 
CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  CO.,  West  Fitchburg.  Mass- 


Makes  Hens  Lay. 

A  sweet. palatable,  Animal  Food,  rich 
in  egg  and  shell  forming  material,  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  scraps,  shells,  and 
bone.  Better  than  scraps  because  it  is 
cooked,  and  cheaper  because  dryer.  Send 
for  trial  bag,  enough  for  10  hens  3  mouths, 
S1.00.  Our  book,  "The  Egg."  free.  The- 
BowkerCo.  ,43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.- 


A  LICHT 
EQUAL 
TO  CAS. 


I  Everlasting  Wick  srSE 


paAX  lie  applied  b 
uanv  one on steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra 'Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
Si. 50  per  100  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
gttj|ig%  Sample  and  circu 
is  lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


I  ming,  as  it  will  never  burn  out. 
'  Nothing  buttheoil  burns, asthe 
wick  is"  Mineral  Wool,"  which 
cannot  burn,   and  no-  black 
smoke  or  soot  to  discolor  the 
'  chimney,  &C.  Gives  a  white,  clear, 
brilliant  light.   Agents  can  make 
fortunes  with  it.   Retail  price,  10c» 
I  each.  We  will  send3  sample  wicks 
forluc.  .smaliwicks, 20c.  adoz.,  $2.25agross.  Medium 
25c.  per  doz..  $2.75  a  gross.    Large.  30c.  a  doz.,  $3.25  a 
cross*  1  Gross,  assorted  sizes.  $2.75.  All  postpaid. 
Address,  P.  O.  WEliOSKEV.  Providence,  K.  t 


•Tames  Prayne's 

CORNISH  IND.  GAMES 

A  lot  of  grand  birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  are  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  ten  grand  yards 
—all  imported.  Most  of  our  females  are  yearling  heos 
used  in  Mr.  Fravne's  yards  last  season.  You  can't  get 
any  better  blood  anywhere.  We  ask  81  cash  with  each 
order,  balance  w-heh  eggs  are  wanted.  The  i  emand 
will  be  great:  order  before  the  rush. 

BIFF  LEGHORNS  need  no  '  boom.-"  We  will 
take  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  eggs  at  810  per  13, 
from  three  as  fine  yards  as  TSngland  would  sell. 

AEG.  I>.  ARNOLD.  [Box 78  ]  Dillsbarsr.  !'.->. 


CREAIf/3  OF  ENGLAND! 

GOO  OF  THE  GRANDEST  INDIAN  GAMES 

Ever  produced.  Personally  selected  during  our  eight 
weeks'  sea  ch  among  the  best  breeders  of  England. 
If  you  want  choice  breeders  or  winners  at  the 
winter  shows,  we  can  supply.   Free  Catalogue. 

C.  A.  SHARP  a  CO., 


LOCKPORT, 


New  York. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCVBATO R 

has  not  only  taken  nin ; 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
last  winter,  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac- 
tory in  this  country,  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is^_ 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address  =Ti^*  ~  ir 
»  AVilliaiKS    If.  S 

Race  St..  Bristol.  Conn.  ' 
Mention  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


HAWKINS 

Breeds  America's  Leading  Prize  Winners, 
nynioxxtli  Hocls.s, 

(Barred  and  White.) 

■\tv  yanclottos, 

(Silver,  White  and  Golden.) 

4000  chicks  to  select  from,  all  bred  from  the  very- 
best. 

IOO  Pairs  Show  Birds  that  will  Win. 

Coelterels.  Trios  and  Breeding;  Fens  that 
will  produce  winners.  Frices  low  before  win- 
ter. Fowls  by  the  100,  and  eggs  for  incubators  at 
special  rates.  *  Catalogue  of  America's  Greatest 
Poultry  Farm  free. 

Registered  Holstein-Freisian  Cattle  of  the 
most  tashionable  families,  for  sale  low. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 


Lock  Box  4  J 


LANCASTER,  MASS. 


GAMES  FREE 


Thirty  cents  pays  for  three  mouths'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  The  PorLTRY  Keepek.  the  recognized  leader 
of  all  poultry  publications,  and  which  should  be  read 
bv  every  poultryman,  and  three  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  The  American  Home,  a  large  16-page  il- 
lustrated paper  for  the  home,  edited  by  Viola  Fuller 
Cliner,  and  published  at  Danvers,  Mass.  To  every 
trial  subscriber  to  these  two  papers  we  send  abso- 
lutely free  a  package  of  games  which  contains  all 
the  following:  Authors.  Dominoes,  11  Parlor  Games, 
Boards  (with  men)  to  play  Chess.  Checkers.  Fox  and 
Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris,  and  others  as  pleasing  for 
the  long  winter  evenings.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
dollar  games,  but  excellent  for  the  money.  All  sent 
postpaid.   Address  FOTJLTRY  KEEPER  CO  . 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 


THE  EUREKA  POULTRY  CO, 

FORT  HURON,  MICH. 

Breeders  of  Thoroughbred 

F'OTTIjTEI.-S". 

20  of  the  Leading  Varieties.  1,000 
Birds  to  select  from.  Also 

Mastiff  Dogs  and  Ferrets. 

State   your  wants  and  ask  us  for 
prices. 

Send  Two  Cent  Stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
Sectional  Views  of  our  Farm. 

The  World-famed  Artist,  Lee.  made  this 
chromo  of  In.  Games,  which  guarantees  their  su- 
periority. 10c.   P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


SPONG!AJharm'mP- 


25  cents  bv  mall  from  the 
Boeriolie  .V  Tafel, 
1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St., New  York. 
36  East  Madisonst..  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
228  X.  Howard  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
604  Nicollet  Ave..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oldest  Hom(eopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 


WIRE  NETTING  FENCE. 

a  Ineh,  No.  19.—  24    36    48    60    72  inch. 

Perl50ft.Roll.-Sl.SS  $2.81  S3  7.5  $4.69  $5.63 

One  inch  No  20,  for  young  chicks,  just  double  price. 
Our  nettings  are  the  heaviest  and  best  made. 
Write  for  special  Discounts  for  five  or  more  rolls. 

P.  DURYEE  &  CO., 

70VeseySt.,      -      -      New  York. 


Send  quickly  (10c.  silver) 
for  finest  book  of  pi  ultry, 
live  stock,  fancy  and 
comiccuts.  Thisamount 

c  r..i  1  i  r  Li  1   mi  ni'/ldi- 


IK™. 

*  Av..PPt< 
grar.'g.p 


.  ..n  order.  Jno. 
Canghey,  90  4th 

'  'nirg.  Pa.  En- 
■inVy,  elect'ng. 


KNAPP  BROS. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  IND 
WY^DOTTES 

STILL  STAND  AT  THE  HEAD! 

The  leading  prize-winning  strains  of  these  noble 
varieties.  Store  First  Sweepstake  and  Special 
Prizes  have  been  awarded  our  strain  than  all  other 
strains  Combined  since  1883  at  the  principal  shows. 
Highest  honors  at  New  York.  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia. Indianapolis.  Syracuse,  Elniira, 
Ctiea.  Cortland,  etc. 

Choice  Breeding  and  Exhibition  birds  from 
the  largest  and  finest  stoclc  we  ever  owned. 
Nearly  every  prize  at  our  State  Fair.  Annual 
Catalogue  free.  Highest  prize  record  ever  won 
by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address 


OS, 


BOX  501,  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


North  Georgetown,  ©.,  Dec.  14, 1890. 

P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sin.—  The  trio  of  Indi»n  Games  arrived 

last  evening  in  excellent  condition  They  met  a  host 
of  admirers  here.  Every  person  apparently  was 
pleased  to  see  the  beautiful  trio  so  fresn  from  the  Old 
Country  looking  so  bright  and  cheerful,  and  relish- 
ing their  first  supper  in  the  new  bouse  with  such  a 
good  appetite.  They  looked  as  nice  and  clean  as  a 
new  pin  in  their  elegant  new  coop.  Thanks  for  your 
care  and  promptness. 

Very  respectfully, 

Abram  Miller. 
P.  S.— You  disappointed  me  only  in  one  thing.  You 
sent  me  better  birds  than  I  expected. 


BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Fine  Singing  Canaries,  blocking  Birds, 
Red  Birds,  Talking  Parrots,  and  all 
other  Fancy  Cage  Birds. 

FINE  BRED  FOWLS, 

Fancy  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Pet  Animals  of  all 
hinds.  Gold  Fish,  Globes,  Aqnarinms, 
etc.,  Plain  and  Fancy  Cages  of  every 
Description. 

Seeds,  Foods,  Dog  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Eggs  for  ■ 
hatching.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


H,  W,  VAHLE 


II  Do  not  import  ents.    I  import  the  birds  and 
.  have  the  ruts  made  at  home  from  their  photo- 
graphs.     P.  A  'WEBSTER,  CAZEXOVIA,  N.  Y. 


) 

319  Market  St.,  and  46  N.  9th  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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]VEOPiTX!7  SAVED 


Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.    Look  at  this  list, 

0 

0J 

a 

8 

© 

-4 

and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 

0 

ces  two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 

3 

03 

3 

of  one. 

a 

0 

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chiogo. . 

"        Farmer,  Baltimore  

American  Garden,  New  York  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

American  Rural  Home  

American  Stock-Keeper  ,-, 

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Century  

City  and  Country  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. . 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Farmer's  Review  -  

Farm  Journal.  Philadelphia.  

Farmer,  Maryland   

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Vineyard  

Fanciers'  Gazette,  ( Poultry)   

Fanciers'  Monthly   

Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  ivewsnaper   

"  Popular  Monthly  

"  Sunday  Magazine  

Godey's  Lady's  Book   

Golden  Days  

Golden  Argosy  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Harper's  Bazaar....  .   

f '•  "Weekly     

"  Monthly  

"       Young  People  (renewals).. 

"       Young  People  (new  subs.). 

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

HI.  London  Xews  ( Am.  Ed. )   

111.  Christian  We;kly  (new  subs  )... 
Rural  New-Yorker  (seed  premium) . . 

Mothers  Magazine   

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  — 

"      World,  weekly  

New  England  Fancier  

Old  Homestead    

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia.  

Presbyterian  Journal   

Phrenological  Journal  ...   

Poultry  Bulletin,  New  York  

Poultry  in  California   

Poultry  World   

Prairie  Farmer  

Practical  Poultryman   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)   

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Guide  and  Friend. %  

German  Poultry  Keeper  (Wis.)  

Scientific  American  f  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

St.  Nicholas  

Southern  Fancier   

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Wide  Awake   

Youth's  Companion,  (new  subs  only). 

Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  

Poultry  Herald    

Western  Poultry  Breeder..,.  J 


1  30 
1  30 


AND  BROODERS. 


•=  Winner  of  First  Prizes  at  every  Show  where  Exhibited. 

This  machine  is  warranted  to  hatch  90  per  cent,  when 
operated  as  directed,  or  price  of  machine  refunded.  A 
written  guarantee  will  be  given  with  the  sale  of  each  Incubator^ 
This  Incubator  was  invented  by  a  man  of  several  years'  experience 
in  poultry  raising  and  the  management  of  different  makes  of  Incu- 
bators. It  is  constructed  of  the  very  best  materials  of  their  several 
kinds,  and  the  work  executed  by  the  very  best  of  workmen.  En- 
close five  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

EMPIRE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Hamburg,  New  York. 


rXj'YlWEOXJ'TIX  ROCKS! 

50  Pairs  Breeding  and  Exhibition  Birds  for  sale.  75  Large  and  Vigorous  Cockerels. 

My  birds  have  free  range,  are  large  and  fine,  bred  from  carefully  selected  stock.  Prices— Single  birds,  $3tO» 
§lo;  Pairs,  $0  to  $12;  Trios.  ?7  to  §15. 

PUODDCn  DMlf  CN  ( Large  per  cent,  clover)  specially  prepared  for  poultry  food .  Ready  for  shipment 
1/nUrrLU  nUWC.i1.  Nov  ISth    Order  early  as  I  have  only  a  few  tons  ol it.    «*•>..»<►  per  cwl 

C.  If.  LATHAM,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


IMPROVESD 

INCUBATOR 


$elf-regulating? 


Patentee  and 

Sole 
El  an  ulac  tu  re  r. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111 


POULTRY 


By  mail  on  receipt  of  25c.  Send  lor  catalogue 
of  Poultry  specialties.  Caponizing  tools  of 
every  description,  with  instructions,  cow  milk- 
ing-  tubes.  teat  dilators,  windy  dropsy  trocars, 
poultry  killing  knives,  roop  syringes,  anti- 
feather  pullers,  gapes  exterminators,  egg 
testers,  how  to  make  poultry  pay,  etc. 
.  H.Wig-more,  107  S.  8th  St.,  Phila., Pa. 


THE  HIPROVED  MONARCH  INCT'BA- 
TOB.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheape  t 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
I  sands  in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
j  and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
I  everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Cir.  Jas.  Bac;!«ii2.Soiitli  Kaston,  Mass- 

"Natural  and  Artificial  Duck -Culture," 


THIS  BOOK  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  Ducks,  with  illustrations  of  breeding  and' 
brooding  houses:  cuts  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incuba- 
tion, etc.  Giving  also  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  author,  JAMES  BAN  KIN,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Price  50  cents,  for  which  we  send 
the  hook  postpaid,  or  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  Poultry  Keeper,  one  year, 
for  70  cents:  or  we  will  give  it  as  a  premium  for  two- 
new  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  50- 
cevits  each . 

POFLTRY  KEEPER  CO.,  Parkesbnrs,  Pa 


TO  REDUCE  STOCK! 

PENS  OF  EIGHT  BIRDS,  EACH  S15. 
Legs,  Langshans,  P.Rks.  Pit  Games,  Dorkings, 
W.C.W.  Polish,  Cochs.,  Wyans., Malays.  D.Br  & 
Houd.  Sinele  birds,  $1.  Also  Ex^biVn  Games,  etc. 
Til  OS.  W.  LUDLOW.  Yonhers.  BT.  V. 

YOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterShells, 
firaham  Flour  &  Corn.  inthe 

tqHANDMILL(Ipfes 

uJV  IOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  MI  I.IjS  and 
FARM.  FEED  MILLS.  Circularsand testimonials 
tent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


LANGSHANS.  IYIINORCAS  IIS 


ANCONAS  -?-(,n  per  15 


F.  A. 


S5.00  per  30 
MOBTIMEB,  - 


CppC     Send  stamp  for 
LUuO.  catalogue. 
-    .  Pottsville.  Pa 


Light  Brahmas&  Ply.  Rocks, 

iE««S  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  YARDS,  SS.Oft 
1  per  13.  Sl<»  Per  »».  E««S  FROM  SECOND. 
I  CLASS  YARDS,  SI. 00  Per  l'S   orders  for  Incu- 
bators, nearly  all  from  P. Rocks.  RIRDS  forsale- 

lst  on  Light  Brahma  Pullets  at  Buffalo,  1880. 
1st  on  Plymouth  Rock  Pullet  at  New  York,  1890. 
2nd  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel  at  New  York,  1800. 

I      CHAS.  Rl.  GRIFFIKG  &  SON, 

Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  Comity,  NewTork, 
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INQUIRIES. 


B.  F.  L  ,  Randolph,  Ala.— Where  and  by  whom 
is  the  Eureka  Incubator  manufactured? 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


C.  D.  O.,  Barnard,  Mo.— 1.  1  wish  to  know  if  it 
is  best  to  shut  the  hens  up  on  Hie  nest  while 
sitting,  or  leave  them  to  get  off  and  eat  when 
they  please?  2.  Is  there  any  use  of  using  nest 
eggs?  Will  hens  lay  any  better  with  than  with- 
out them?  3.  Is  millet  seed  good  to  make  them 
lay?.  4.  Is  bone  meal  particularly  necessary  for 
chickens?  5.  How  is  dish  washings  and  slop  for 
them?  Is  it  better  than  clear  water?  6.  How 
many  eggs  is  it  best  to  put  under  a  hen  lor 
hatching?   I  mean  a  fair  sized  ordinary  hen. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  shut  them  up.  2. 
They  do  not  induce  laying,  but  tempt  the  hens 
to  go  on  certain  nests.  3.  It  is  excellent  for  a 
change.  4.  Not  necessary  but  excellent.  5. 
Always  give  clear  water.  6.  About  thirteen. 


O.  R..  Clinton,  Wis.— Is  cider  srood  in  the  soft 
food? 

We  think  not.  AVe  never  heard  of  its  use  in 
that  respect. 


A.  B.  H..  Logansport,  Indiana.— Is  noise  in  a 
room  injurious  to  the  hatching  of  an  incubator? 

We  have  never  known  of  any  injury  there- 
from. 


W.  G-.  L.  Solebury, Pa.— Where  can  I  get  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  Eureka  brooder? 
Address  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


J.  AV.  S..  Aplington,  Iowa.— I  have  a  gobbler 
weighing  thirty-two  pounds.  Is  he  too  heavy? 
How  many  females  should  be  with  him. 

We  believe  not.  As  many  as  ten  females  may 
be  in  the  flock. 


H.  P.  S.,Delaven,  Wis.— 1.  Where  did  the  S.S' 
Hamburgs  originate?  2.  Is  a  male  that  has 
black  in  his  tail,  except  tip  or  end  disqualified? 

I.  In  England.  2.  Only  black  on  breast,  not 
on  the  tail. 


A.  D.,  Alberta,  Ohio.— Will  it  do  to  locate  an 
incubator  in  a  room  absolutely  dark  ? 
Yes. 


S.  D.  S..  Reading  Centre,  N.  Y.— I  would  like 
to  know  some  firm  in  Philadelphia  that  would 
be  good  to  send  broilers  to  ? 

We  know  nothing  about  commission  mer- 
chants. You  must  learn  that  part  without  our 
.aid. 


F.  A.  K.,New  London,  Conn.— I  have  two 
pullets,  jet  black,  small,  long  body,  and  good 
flyers,  so  much  so  that  I  cut  the  wings  to  keep 
them  at  home.  They  have  black  topnots.  Tell 
me  what  breed  they  are  and  if  crossed  with 
White  Leghorns  what  they  will  make  ? 

They  are  cross-bred  birds,  of  no  particular 
Idnd.  The  cross  you  mention  will  be  an  im- 
provement. 


C.  T.  W..  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.— I  have  some 
hens  that  have  sore  eves  and  swollen  heads. 
What  is  best  to  do  for  them,  and  what  is  the 
name  and  cause  of  the  disease  ? 

Vour  fowls  have  probably  been  exposed  to  a 
•draught  of  some  kind.  Try  the  spongia  remedy. 


G.  J.  F.,  Seymour,  Ct.— 1.  Which  is  the  best 
fowl,  Flymouth  Rock  or  Wyandotte  ?  2.  Are 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  as  good  layers  as  the  Wy- 
audottes?  3.  Which  is  the  best  for  the  table  ? 
4.  Are  the  white  fowls  as  liable  to  show  pin 
feathers  as  the  dark  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  three  questions  we  will  say 
that  it  is  doubtful  which  is  the  better.  4.  Yes. 


S.  T.  T.,  Lexington,  Wo.— My  turkeys  grow  to 
be  as  large  as  quails  and  then  become  lame, 
droop  and  die. 

It  is  due  to  damp  weather  and  also  perhaps 
the  large  grey  lice  on  the  heads. 


J.  L.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,— I  have  a  Cockerel, 
bred  from  White-faced  Black  Spanish  and  a 
Brown  Leghorn  Cock.  He  is  a  splendid  bird  in 
every  respect.  How  would  it  do  to  breed  back 
■on  Brown  Leghorn  hens.  He  has  no  white  face, 
but  beautiful" white  ear  lobes,  fine  tail  and  good 
.-size. 


Never  use  a  cross-bred  male  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

L.  O.,  Arcadia,  Neb.— What  can  I  do  for  a  hen 
that  is  egg-bound? 

Oil  parts  with  castor  oil,  feed  her  a  lablespoon- 
ful  of  linseed  meal,  and  keep  her  on  straw.  She 
is  probably  very  fat. 

Rev.  N.  S.  H.,  Sandwich,  Mass.— Will  you 

please  mention  the  merits  of  Black  Leghorns? 

They  are  like  other  Leghorns  except  that  they 
are  black.  They  are  fine  layers,  are  hardy,  and 
deserve  encouragement. 

A.  W..  Milton,  Pa. — Does  it  ever  happen  that 
black  feathers  show  on  thoroughbred  White 
Langshans? 

Yes,  but  it  should  not  happen. 

C  B.,  Salem,  Mass.— 1.  Do  the  best  of  Brown 
Leghorns  ever  show  white  feaihers?  2.  Is  too 
much  charcoal  or  mortar  injurious? 

1.  Yes,  sometimes.  2.  It  is  seldom  fowls  will 
eat  more  than  may  be  needed. 

F.E.  E.,  Waterford,  Pa.— I  found  a  pullet  un- 
der the  roost  in  the  morning.  She  was  all  right 
the  night  before.  She  cannot  stand  or  use  her 
legs  and  seems  to  be  hurt  in  her  back,  but  I  can 
find  nothing  the  matter  with  it.  Eats  all  right, 
and  her  bowels  seem  to  be  in  good  condition. 
She  does  not  dump  any.  and  tries  to  get  up  of- 
ten, but  falls  over  either  way. 

The  difficulty  is  due  to  the  male,  and  she 
should  be  removed  from  him. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

(Conducted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Williams,  Ham- 
monton,  yew  Jersey.) 


The  value  of  green  bone  is  not  sufficiently  es- 
timated among  poultry  raisers.  Our  egg  record 
shows  the  following  increase  after  using  green 
bone  ground  in  Mr.  Mann's  mill.  Before  using 
the  bone,  fifty-four  eggs  were  laid.  After  two 
weeks  use,  183  eggs  from  the  same  flock,  and  af- 
ter three  weeks  use,  220  eggs  were  laid  in  four- 
teen days  by  the  same  flock.  They  are  a  mixed 
lot  of  hens,the  various  crosses  of  pure  breeds.ahd 
we  are  much  pleased  to  notice  the  fertility  of  the 
eggs,  having  ample  opportunity  to  test  them  in 
incubators.  We  feed  middlings, steamed  clover 
and  bran. alternating  this  with  cooked  oat-meal 
and  a  eaily  noon  ration  of  green  bones  and  be- 
lieve we  have  found  a  perfect  egg  producing  and 
inexpensive  feed.  The  hens  have  access  to  flint 
and  oyster  shell,  but  seem  to  require  but  little 
of  it  and  a  soft-shelled  egg  is  unseen.  The  in- 
tense red  combs  and  bright  eyes  indicate  the 
health  of  the  flock.  We  never  fed  a  flock  so  in- 
expensively or  hadjso  many  eggs.  We  shall  try 
the  experiment  of  feeding  the  ground  bone 
heavily  to  fone  flock  of ,  LightJ  Brahmas  and 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  it  in  another,  and 
shall  then  test  the  fertility  of  the  eggs.  We 
know  the  cranks  will  say,  feed  has  nothing  to  do 
with]  the  fertility  of  the  egg.  Excuse  me, 
it  has,  we  have  thoroughly  demonstrated  this 
fact.  We  believe  the  bone  is  of  advantage  to 
broilers,  having  given  it  to  a  pen  ten  weeks  old 
instead  of  the  usual  amount  of  bone  meal  which 
is  too  often  miserablv  offensive  stuff.  Mr.  Mann 
is  the  only  maker  of  the  machine  that  will  grind 
green  bone, and  we  predict  great  things  for  it  in 
the  near  future. 


We  receive  so  many  letters  from  people  who 
have  sick  fowls,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  an- 
swer them  all  personally.  Especially  when  no 
stamps  are  sent  for  reply.  In  many  instances 
questions  are  asked  which  'are  simply  absurd. 
For  instance,  "I  have  a  rooster  six  years  old,  he 
don't  eat  and  is  lame,  would  you  advise  me  to 
kill  him?"  Dare  I  take  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising her  to  kill  this  ancient  and  honorable, 
specimen?  No,  a  thousand  times  no,  least  I  be 
accused  of  wanting  to  sell  her  another. 

Great  losses  among  young  chickens  will  oc- 
cur if  the  house  is  damp.  We  saw  a  brooder 
house  recently  filled  with  chicks,  the  walls 
of  the  house  were  literally  dripping  with  water. 
Had  not  the  owner  taken  measures  at  once  to 
correct  this,  disaster  would  have  come  to  him. 


In  raising  broilers  one  must  be  quick  to  act- 
close  attention  and  a  keen  eye  is  so  necessary 
to  success.  We  have  little  patience  with  the 
chicken-  man  who  whines  this  tune:  "I  lost 
35,000  chickens  last  year."  He  certainly 
did  not  hatch  that  number  at  one 
time,  and  to  contiuue  hatching  when  the 
chicks  were  dying  at  such  a  rate  shows 
great  lack  of  sense.  More  ventilation  is 
needed  when  the  walls  show  dampness,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  cold  draft.  The 
breaths  of  the  chickens  may  cause  if,  ami  if  a 
warmed  air  can  be  introduced  into  the  house  it 
is  much  better.  Mr.  Jacob's  idea  of  hanging  a 
lantern  is  an  excellent  one,  and,  we  believe, 
placing  the  tarred  paper  so  as  to  have  an  air 
space  is  also  advisable. 


Fumigations  of  sulphur  are  excellent,  but  do 
not  attempt  this  with  young  chicks  in  the  house. 
If  you  can  remove  all  the  chicks,  and  thorough 
ly  fumigate  it  will  be  of  service  to  you.  AVe 
follow  this  plan  in  our  brooder  house  every  fall 
before  coram  en  cing  our  fall  work,  and  have  not 
a  sick  chick  in  the  house.  AVe  have  already 
marketed  two  fine  lots  of  broilers  and  shall  send 
another  lot  next  week.  This  enables  us  to  start 
our  machines  again,  and  we  hope  to  fill  the 
house  again  before  the  ducks  crowd  them  out. 


Mrs.  W.  Doty,  Montana.  Your  trouble 
comes  from  permit' ing  old  hens  in  jour  brooder 
house  or  you  have  put  hen  hatched  chicks  in 
with  your  brooder  chickens  a  most  unwise  thing. 
AVe  have  seen  a  whole  brooder  ofjchiekens  lost 
in  this  way,  no  matter  how  much  you  grease  the 
heads.  It  is  an  unsafe  experiment.  The  heat 
of  the  brooder  will  hatch  the  vermin  by  the 
score. 


A  Dollar  Per  Hen. 

A  Wisconsin  subscriber  wishes  to  know  if 
each  hen  will  pay  $1.00  per  year,  for  500  hens,  on 
five  acres.  AVe  give  his  inquiry  below,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested.  He  writes: 

Do  you  think  that  with  careful  and  judicious 
handling  500  hens  can  be  made  to  yield  a  profit 
of  $1.00  per  head  (or  nearly  that),  on  a  five-acre 
piece  of  land,  and  if  not  on  that  amount  of  land, 
how  much? 

We  believe  five  acres  about  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  land  for  500  hens,  and  they  should  pay 
$1.00  each.  There  is,  however,  the  labor  to  be 
estimated  as  a  part  of  the  expenses.  A  small 
flock  always  pays  because  the  labor  is  seldom 
considered,  but  to  keep  a  large  number  there  is 
roork  to  be  done  as  well  as  feed  to  buy.  The 
manure,  however,  is  quite  an  item  to  partly 
balance  the  labor.  Then,  again,  something  de- 
pends on  the  breed,  and  something  depends  on 
the  objects  in  view— whether  eggs,  broilers, 
market  poultry,  or  a  combination  of  all.  Com- 
raom  hens,  and  no  regard  to  quality  of  stock  or 
uniformity,  will  not  give  success.  Further,  one 
must  not  expect  too  much  the  first  year'  as  some 
experience  is  required. 


Safety  Combined  with  Speed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Royal  Blue 
Line  trains  between  AA'ashington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  via  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
are  the  fastest  trains  in  the  world,  but  they  are 
also  the  safest, being  vestibnled  from  end  to  end, 
protected  further  by  the  use  of  Pullman, s  anti- 
telescoping  device!  and  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  Pir.tsch  gas.  The  steel  rail  double 
track  is  second  to  none  in  America.  Thus  all 
the  conditions  known  to  railway  management 
to  secure  absolute  safety  has  been  provided. 

2t 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 

Bound  A'olujies  (four  hi  unej  were  at  flrsr  adver- 
tised to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers'  expense,  hut 
since  being  completed  we  find  can  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  S2. 90,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much  the 
cheaper  plan,  hut  when  parties  prefer  to  have  themby 
express,  and  pay  charges  on  arrival,  they  will  he  sent 
for  $2.50.  They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  seventv-five  cents  any  two:  Poultry  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit  (Johnson),  Favorite  Album 
to  Songs  and  Ballads.  Scribner's  Lumber  and 
Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  Farmer's 
Magazine  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  arid  Brooders  (Jacobs),  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Chicks  (Jacobs). 
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Save  This  for  Lice. 

Director  Menke  (Arkansas  Bulletin  15)  re 
ports  a  new  insecticide— or  a  new  combination- 


emulsions.  One  pound  of  soap  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  ot  boiling  water  added  to  one  gallon  of 
the  extract,  well  mixed  or  churned  with  a  forca 
pump,  made  a  perfect  emulsion  which,  when 


very  easily  prepared.  Prof.  Menke  also  expert- 
mented  with  veratrine,  which  when  mixed  onar 
part  to  sixty- four  of  flour,  was  rather  mora 
effective  than  the  usual  strength  of  Parisg-reea. 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES. 
Imported  by  F.  A.  Webster,  Caienoiia,  New  Yorfe. 


which  promises  well.  It  is  the  kerosene  extract 
of  pyrethrum.  One  and  one-half  gallon  of  ker- 
osene was  soaked  through  2KI  pounds  of  pyr- 
ethrum, resulting  in  a  yellowish,  oily  extract 
which  will  not  mix  with  water,  but  which  will 


diluted— oneapart  of  emulsion  to  1450  parts  of 
water— readily  killed  cotton  worms.  It  seems 
to  combine  the  properties  of  kerosene  and  pyr- 
ethrum, and  to  be  more  effective  than  either, 
easier  to  handle  and  cheaper.    It  will  be  well 


form  an  emulsion  with  soap  similar  to  kerosene  for  horticulturists  to  try  this  extract,  as  it  is 


Veratrine  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  heMebora 
and  from  sabadilla  seeds.  It  is  a  white,  crystal- 
line powder,  Having  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  It 
is  used  in  ointments  for  the  treatment  of  neural- 
gia or  rheumatism.  The  supply  at  present  1s- 
limited. 
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IMPROVEMENT    ON    THE  HOT- 
WATER  INCUBATOR. 

How  Mr.  Barber  Gets  Bis?  Hatches  — 
How  He  Manages  Ventilation 
and  Moisture. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Barber,  North  Providence,  R.  I. 
lias  contributed  another  valuable  article  to  our 
readers.  We  will  say  that  the  description  of 
the  incubator  is  too  long  to  be  given,  but  it  will 
be  found,  with  all  its  parts  illustrated,  in  our 
book  No.  2,  "Incubators  and  Brooders."  A 
somewhat  different  plan  is  given  in  the  "Poul- 
try Keeper  Special "  book  also.  Mr.  Barber 
says : 

Over  one  year  ago  I  promised  to  tell  your 
readers  about  the  improvements  I  have  made 
upon  the  hot  water  incubator,  and  how  I  run  it. 
I  seldom  hatch  less  than  SO  per  cent,  up  to  98  per 
cent.  I  cannot  find  time  to  write  until  we  have 
long  winter  evenings,  as  I  have  so  much  to  do. 
This  is  the  reason  I  have  not  written  to  you 
before.  I  made  my  first  machine  before  I  ever 
saw  one  of  any  description,  but  it  is  so  near  like 
the  Poultry.  "Keeper  Incubator  that  I  advise  all 
who  make  one  to  send  for  your  book.  Series 
No.  2,  "Incubators  and  Brooders,"  and  follow 
your  instructions,  excepting  the  changing  I 
describe,  but  don't  make  one  from  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  as  you 
will  be  disappointed.  A  good  many  have  made 
machines  from  mine,  and  in  no  case  have  any 
one  followed  my  dimensions,  cutting  it  down  to 
make  it  a  little  lighter,  or  putting  in  a  larger 
drawer,  and  in  every  case  they  hare  spoiled 
their  machine. 

The  frame  to  my  outside  box  is  easier  and 
quicker  made,  and  takes  less  lumber,  so  I  will 
describe  it.  Around  the  top  of  four  posts,  each 
two  inches  square  by  two  feet  four  inches  high ; 
nail  or  screw  four  strips,  each  five  inches  Wide 
by  one  inch  thick,  two  of  them  to  be  three  and 
a-half  feet  long,  and  two  of  them  two  feet,  one 
inch  long.  Also  the  same,  to  be  nailed  around 
the  bottom.  This  makes  a  frame  three  feet  six 
inches  long  and  two  feet  three  inches  wide,  and 
when  the  bottom  is  nailed  on  crosswise  and  to 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  frame,  it  will  be  two  feet 
five  inches  high,  which  is  the  same  size  as  the 
Poultry  Keeher  frame.  Now  follow  the  direc- 
tions in  the  book  until  you  get  the  inside  box 
fastened  into  place,  by  nailing  up  through  the 
floor  of  the  outer  box  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
inner  box.  Now  upon  the  floor  of  the  inner  box 
place  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  heavy  paper,  and 
upon  this  a  floor  of  inch  matched'boards,  and 
upon  this  floor  nail  two  strips,  each  1%  inches,  by 
inch  thick,  and  32  inches  long,  across  each 
side.  These  are  for  the  lower  drawer  to  slide 
upon,  which  is  to  occupy  the  place  book  No.  2 
describes  as  the  ventilator.  Next,  bore  the  two 
ventilator  holes,  which  need  no  tubes.  Exactly 
4)£  inches  above  these  strips  screw  firmly  to 
each  side  of  the  box  a  strip  \l/e  inches  wide  and 
\%  inches  deep.  Upon  these  strips  the  egg 
drawer  is  to  slide.  Four  inches  above  these 
strips  "must,  etc.,"  see  page  11,  on  13th  line, 
Book  2.  I  make  all  strips  or  cleats  of  1%  inch 
stuff.  Place  two  ~%  inch  round  iron  rods  4 
inches  from  each  side,  and  4  inches  apart, 
lengthwise,  so  that  the  top  of  them  will  be  on  a 
level  with  the  cleats  that  support  the  tank. 
Next  take  a  piece  of  zinc  or  heavy  tin,  34  inches 
long  and  4  inches  wide,  and  bend  it  around  a 
common  lath  (which  is  V/%  inches  wide  and  % 
inch  thick),  and  solder  it.  Its  whole  length,  and 
also  mash  %  inch  of  each  end  together,  closing 
them  tight.  Of  course  the  lath  is  to  be  drawn 
out  after  it  is  soldered,  leaving  a  long,  flat,  hol- 
low tube.  This  is  to  be  placed  exactly  in  the 
center,  between  the  iron  rods,  and  the  front  end 
let  into  the  front  cleat,  which  helps  to  support 
the  tank.  H  inch,  or  far  enough  to  hold  it  firmly, 
while  the  back  end  is  to  go  through  both  the 
back  cleat  and  the  back  end  of  the  inner  box 
Before  being  put  in  place  it  should  have  a  one- 
Inch  (round)  hole  cut  upon  the  soldered  side,  so 
as  to  come  just  through  the  back  end  of  the 
inner  box.  Over  this  hole  solder  a  one-inch 
pipe,  which  passes  up  through  the  sawdust,  and 
out  at  the  top  of  the  machine.  There  should 
also  be  two  holes  cut  upon  the  smooth  (or  bot- 
tom) side,  one  a  ^-inch  round  hole,  9  inches 
from  the  back  cleat,  the  other  a  ^[-inch  hole,  9 
inches  from  the  front  cleat.  This  is  ray  ventila- 
tor, and  with  a  slide  cover  to  open  and  close  it, 
one  can  set  it'so  as  to  ventilate  the  machine  as 
much  or  as  little  as  they  wish.  Those  who  use 
zinc  for  a  tank  should  never  put  anv  lime  near 
it.  I  live  in  a  lime-kiln  locality,  and  the  three 
first  seasons  that  I  used  my  machine  I  put  in 
three  new  zinc  tanks.  Finally  I  made  one  of 
galvanized  iron,  and  used  rain  water  to  run  it 
with.  This  proved  satisfactory.  I  have  had  no 
more  tanks  eaten  to  honey-comb  by  lime,  which 
it  will  do  in  one  season. 

The  opening  for  the  egg  drawer  should  be  made 
according  to  the  book,  except  to  make  it  large 
enough  for  two  drawers,  and  putting  a  division 
board  into  the  connection,  between  the  drawers 
and  on  a  level  with  the  cleats  upon  which  the 
egg  drawer  slides,  thus  making  an  opening  for 
each  drawer.  The  lower  drawer  should  have  a 
bottom  of  }£-inch  (mine  I  make  of  white  wood), 


and  upon  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  strike  two 
6  inch  circles,  having  the  center  directly  over 
each  ventilator  tube.  Around  this  circle  bore 
six  half-inch  holes.  This  breaks  the  force  of  the 
air  uuon  the  eggs  whenever  the  ventilator  is 
open.  The  front  should  be  packed  as  in  the 
egg  drawer.  There  are  ten  slats  in  the  bottom 
of  my  egg  drawer,  each  ^-inch  wide,  and  1  inch 
deep,  placed  1%  inches  apart  from  center  to 
center,  nailing  two  of  the  slats,  one  against  each 
side  of  the  drawer.  Across  the  center  of  the 
drawer  through  the  middle  of  each  cleat,  I  bore 
a  %-inch  hole,  and  pass  through  these  an  iron 
rod.  Between  each  slat  I  place  a  small  round 
block,  passing  the  rod  through  these  also.  This 
holds  the  rods  firmly  in  place.  Two  wire  trays 
fit  this  drawer,  fitted  with  three-cornered  strips 
of  wood  running,  between  each  row  of  eggs,  to 
keep  them  firmly  in  place  while  turning  with  an 
extra  tray.  Into  the  packing,  in  the  front  of 
the  drawer,  cut  out  a  place  4  inches  long  and  1% 
inches  deep.  Into  this  fit  a  piece  of  tin,  so  as  to 
have  it  1%  inches  deep  on  the  inside  of  the 
drawer,  and  %  deep  at  the  outer  end.  This 
makes  a  long,  slanting  slot,  and  is  to  place  the 
thermometer  in,  thereby  enabling  any  one  to 
see  what  the  temperature  is  in  the  drawer  with- 
out opening  it,  by  pulling  out  the  drawer,  as  far 
as  one  can,  and  not  open  it.  The  tube  can  be 
seen  while  the  bulb  is  still  upon  or  between,  the 
eggs.  Between  this  and  the  outside  of  the  draw- 
er cut  out  another  place  in  the  packing,  4}£-inch  i 
long  and  2%-iuch  wide,  having  the  ends  round, 
anidutothis  fit  a  a  cup,  made  of  tin  2  inches  deep. 
This  is  for  the  bellows  bulb  to  lay  into  (of  one  of 
the  Essex  improved  No.  5  atomizers)  while  the 
bottle  filled  with  water  stands  inside  of  the 
drawer.  There  must  be  a  groove  from  the  end 
of  the  cup.  for  the  rubber  tube.to  lay  into,  which 
connects  the  bulb  and  bottle  together. 

These  are  the  improvements.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  run  my  machine  to  hatch  from  85  to  95 
percent.  My  last  hatch  was  76  chicks  from  65 
fertile  eggs.  I  fill  the  tank  as  fast  as  I  can  heat 
the  water,  and  this  will  run  the  heat  up  to  120 
degrees.  "When  it  comes  down  to  108,  I  put  in 
the  eggs,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  trays 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  room  for  a  day  or 
so.  This  is  better  than  to  put  cold  eggs  under 
110  degrees  of  heat.  I  do  not  use  the  ventilator 
until  the  seventh  day  (unless  I  open  it  to  cool 
down  the  heat  should  it  go  too  high),,  when  I 
open  it  just  enough  to  cause  a  small  amount  of 
draft — very  small.  The  fifteenth  day  I  open  it  a 
little  more,  and  by  the  eighteenth  day  I  nave  it 
on^-fourth  open,  and  the  next  day  I  close  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  time,  as  I  want  all  the  moisture  I 
can  get  now.  I  use  no  moisture  until  the  eighth 
clay,  when  I  place  into  the  drawer  a  small 
shallow  basin  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
place  the  atomizer  bottle  filled  with  water,  in- 
side the  egg  drawer,  with  the  bulb  lying  in  the 
cup  put  into  the  packing  for  the  purpose. 

Now  by  this  arrangement,  by  opening  the 
drawer,  the  same  as  to  look  at  the  thermometer, 
one  can  spray  the  eggs  as  much,  or  as  little  as 
he  chooses  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  eggs, 
as  the  water  is  always  of  the  same"  heat  as  the 
eggs.  The  seventh  day  I  begin  to  spray  them 
enough  to  keep  the  shell  covered  with  moisture 
until  they  begin  to  come  out.  As  soon  as  I  see 
the  first  one  pipped,  I,  at  turning  time,  change 
the  eggs  from  the  trays  to  the  drawer,  upon  the 
slats,  and  turn  no  more,  except  to  turn  the  pips 
up.  Whenever  I  open  the  drawer!  run  the  heat 
of  the  room  up  to  90  degrees,  that  is,  when  I  have 
to  keep  the  eggs  exposed  long.  Now,  as  fast  as 
the  chicks  hatch  out,  they  fall  down  through, 
between  the  slats,  into  the  lower  drawer  (leav- 
ing the  shell  in  the  egg  drawer  where  the  heat  is 
just  right  for  them,  and  very  much  better  than  it 
is  in  the  drawer  above.  They  are  also  out  of  the 
way.  and  cannot  injure  the  rest  of  the  eggs  while 
hatching.  I  leave  them  all  in  until  the;last  are 
all  dried  off.  then  pull  out  the  drawer  and  what 
pretty  sight  a  drawer  full  of  little  puff  balls.  I 
use  a  kettle  which  holds  just  one  bucket  (nine 
quarts),  and  it  takes  just  about  three  per  day 
for  the  first  fifteen  days.  Of  course,  the  colder 
the  room  the  more  water.  My  room  is  heated 
by  a  self-feeding  coal  heater  (and  until  the 
weather  gets  warmed  up  to  about  70  degrees), 
I  keep  the  room  at  from  70  to  80  degrees,  or  com- 
fortable for  one  to  sit  in  with  coat  off.  I  keep 
the  heat  in  the  drawer  as  near  103  degrees  as 
possible.  After  the  first  day  I  turn  the  eggs  in 
the  morning  and  at  night,  always  adding  the 
tea-kettle  of  boiling  water  1%  to  two  hours  before 
turning  the  eggs.  By  this  time  the  heat  from 
the  added  kettle  of  water  has  gone  all  through 
the  machine,  so  that  when  the  eggs  are  turned, 
cooled  and  put  back,  they  do  not  run  the  heat 
too  low.  I  cool  once  a  day,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  I  add  the  third  kettle  of  water  at 
noon,  always  looking  at  the  thermometer  before 
drawing  off  any,  to  see  if  it  surely  needs  a  whole 
kettle,  or  a  little  less.  I  put  my  pipe,  through 
which  I  fill  the  tank,  close  at  the  front  end  of 
the  tank,  thus  making  it  much  easier  to  fill.  I 
also  solder,  in  the  center  of  the  top  to  the  tank, 
a  :J4-inch  pipe,  for  a  vent  while  filling.  While 
this  machine  is  a  hard  one  to  beat,  one  can  go 
to  bed  knowing  your  building  will  not  be  burned 
up,  and  that  the  heat  will  be  all  right  in  the 
morning. 

I  have  a  brooder  of  my  own  make  which  beats 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or  any  other  lamp 
brooder  ever  made.  It  is  not  costly  or  difficult 
to  make,  and  overcomes  all  objections  to  which 
most  all  brooders  have. 


The^reason  why  we  refer  to  the  books  is  be- 
cause Mr.  Barber  calls  attention  to  them,  He 
says  he  gets  good  hatches  right  along,  and 
states  how  he  does  his  work.  tWe  consider  the 
above  article  as  worth  a  large  sum  to  those 
interested,  and  Mr.  Barber  deserves  thanks  for 
voluntarily  giving  his  method  so  freely  to 
others. 


How  to  Distinguish  Fertile  Eggs. 

A  California  subscriber  asks  us  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  after  so  doing  gives  a  few  hints  on 
testing  eggs.  We  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the 
letter  be  read  as  it  may  give  a  few  hints.  It- 
says: 

1st.  How  cold  will  eggs  get  and  still  hatch?  I 
let  my  incubator  get  down  to  ninety-three  de- 
grees for  a  short  time  last  night.  The  eggs  had 
been  in  about  four  days.  I  have  ha~d  hens 
caught  off  from  nests  in  the  night,  and  eggs  get 
as  cold  as  they  could  be  on  a  summer  night,  and 
still  hatch  half  of  them. 

2d.  Can  a  person  caponize  chickens  by  being 
directed  how  without  seeing  it  done?  If  so  how 
is  it  done?  I- know  of  no  one  here  who  knows 
how. 

3d.  Do  caponized  birds  grow  faster  than  un- 
caponized,  and  would  you  advise  it  for  broilers? 
Do  they  ever  die  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion? 

4th.  In  your  paper.  I  see  no  direc'ions  for 
making  sure  of  fertility  of  eggs  without  setting: 
them.  I  will  tell  you  a  good  way,  but  perhaps 
you  have  tried.  Place  the  large  end  of  the  egg 
against  the  end  of  your  tongue  an  instant,  and 
you  will  detect  a  warmth  in  the  egg.  A  fertile 
egg  is  never  cold  as  long  as  it  will  hatch.  Will 
say  that  is  a  good  way  to  detect  whether  a  hen 
has  been  off  of  her  nest  long  enough  to  kill 
chickens.  I  did  not  think  to  try  it  on  my  incu- 
bator eggs.  I  always  sort  the  eggs  before  set- 
ting, and  reject  all  that  have  any  dark,  thin 
looking  places  on  the  shells,  or  any  with  ridges 
on  the  shells.  I  never  set  eggs  over  a  week  old, 
and  as  much  fresher  as  I  can,  and  I  hatch  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  out  of  every  seventeen  eggs, 
with  reasonable  care  of  nest  and  hen.  When  I 
do  not  take  good  care  to  have  nest  out  of  draft. 
I  have  poor  hatches.  An  egg  set  while  warm 
from  the  mother  hen  hatches  generally  twenty- 
four  hours  ahead  of  one  a  day  or  two  old. 

1.  Down  to  ninety-three  degrees  is  not  too  low. 
We  have  known  eggs,  when  unintentionally  ex- 
posed, to  be  nearly  as  cold  as  the  freezing  point, 
and  yet  a  few  of  them  hatched.  They  will,  how, 
ever,  go  a  little  over  the  time. 

2.  One  should  practice  to  be  perfect  at  capon- 
izing.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore,  107  South  Eighth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  a  book  giving 
directions,  well  illustrated.  Our  January.  18S7, 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  book.  "Poultry  Keeper 
Special,"  also  give  full  directions.  Quite  a  num- 
ber learn  from  the  directions,  as  the  illustra. 
tions  are  very  plain.  With  Mr.  Wigmore's  in- 
struments the  operation  is  simplified. 

3.  Caponized  birds  grow  much  faster.  Broilers 
are  rather  too  small  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
some  losses  by  those  not  experienced  at  first. 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  egg  with  a  germ 
in  it  contains  more  warmth  than  one  without, 
and  especially  if  it  has  been  under  the  hen  a 
short  time. 


A  Few  Hard  Ones. 


A  subscriber  in  Missouri  sends  us  a  few  ques- 
tions which  are  rather  difficult  to  answer.  We 
give  them  below:  * 

1.  Can  I  make  a  fair  living  from  three  to  four 
hundred  laying  fowls? 

2.  Which  are  the  best  laying  fowls  of  large 
eggs? 

3.  How  many  houses  for  that  number,  and 
how  large  am  I  to  make  them? 

4.  Would  a  cross  of  White  Wyandotte  and 
Light  Brahma,  be  of  any  value  for  laying? 

1.  We  do  not  know  how  much  it  may  cost  you"  . 
to  live.  A  hen  should  pay  about  a  dollar  a  year 
clear  profit,  hence  400  hens  should  pay  $400. 

2.  The  Black  Spanish,  Minorcas  and  Brahmas- 
lay  large  eggs,  but  which  is  the  best  is  more 
than  we  know,  as  much  depends  on  conditions 
of  management. 

3.  A  house  for  ten  hens  may  be  made  10x10' 
feet.  At  least  such  is  a  rule  now  accepted  by 
many. 

4.  Yes;  the  cross  is  a  good  one,  and  should 
produce  a  hardy  fowl. 
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NEW  YOEK'SjGREAT  SHOW. 

Comparison  Judging  a  Grand  Success — 
Nearly  2600  Entries— Over 
All  Other  Shows. 

Backhaul,  the  Prince  of  Managers,  has  won  a 
great  victory,  and  New  York's  show,  in  Feb- 
ruary, was  one  of  the  largest  and  grandest  ever 
held. 

The  judging  was  quick,  and  by  Friday  cata- 
logues, with  all  the  entries,  and  also  the  awards, 
were  issued  and  in  the  hall. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Hall  fairly  blazed 
wi  h  electric  lights,  and  bands  of  music,  with 
choice  programmes,  were  a  leading  feature. 

Mr.  Robert  Colgate,  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  T.  Fairer  Rack  ham,  the  Secretary 
and  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  George  Purdue, 
the  Treasurer,  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  the 
work. 

There  were  twenty-six  judges,  and  no  time 
was  wasted.  Even  with  this  large  number  each 
had  Liu  birds,  on  an  average,  to  look  over. 

One  did  have  to  go  home,  and  wait  for  the 
awards  to  be  printed,  to  know  who  won. 

Comparison  judging  loas  a  grand  success, 
and  the  "kicker"  was  a  rarity. 

Among  the  poultry  editors  present  were 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  of  the  Poultry  World, 
W.  H.  Hamilton,  of  the  N.  E.  Fancier,  J.  W. 
Darrah,  of  the  Fanciers'  Review.  J.  C.  Long, 
of  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  W.  H.  Child,  of  the 
Fanciers'  Journal,  E.  P.  Cloud,  of  the  News, 
W.  B.  Atherton,of  the  Boston  American  Stock- 
keeper,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Farm  Poultry,  G.  O. 
Brown,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  also  F.  W. 
Barrows,  connected  with  the  New  England 
journals. 

Some  of  the  birds  sold  at  very  high  figures. 
$100  beiny  refused  for  some  of  the  prize  winners 
in  some  classes. 

Rackham  was  given  a  testimonial  in  the  shape 
of  a  gold  shaving  cup. 

Rankin,  with  his  Monarch  incubator,  Cooper, 
with  the  Prairie  State,  and  Williams  with  the 
Monitor,  were  busy  displaying  the  advantages 
of  their  machines. 

Live  ostriches,  swans,  wild  geese,  pheasants, 
and  wood  ducks  added  to  the  exhibition. 

T.  T.  Underbill,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  C.  M. 
Griffing,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y..  J.  A.  Roberts, 
Malvern,  Pa.,  and  Geo.  Purdue.  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  were  the  principal  winners  on  Light 
Brahinas. 

M.  S.  Sprout,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  won  first  prize  on 
White  Cochin  hens,  and  also  won  prizes  on 
Buffs. 

F.  C.  Bean,  Fairview  Village,  Pa.,  exhibited 
well  in  Langshans,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  prizes  went  to  C.  M.  Grilling,  Shel- 
ter Island.  N.  Y.,  and  J.  H.  Thomson,  Jr.,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.  J.  H.  Bennett,  Waterville,  N.  Y., 
also  showed  fine  birds. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  won  high 
honors  on  Silver  Wyandottes.  C.  A.  Sharpe 
&  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Cunningham  &  Blair, 
Chenango  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  and  Thompson,  also 
won  the  best  prizes  on  Goldens. 

White  Wyandottes  divided  honors  with  Knapp 
Bros.,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  James  Forsyth,  Owego, 
N.  Y..  and  C.  A.  Sharpe  &  Co  ,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Though  he  did  not  exhibit,  some  of  the  prize 
Black  Spanish  came  from  the  yards  of  Frank 
Hopping,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

On  White  Leghorns,  Knapp  Bros.,  of  Fabius. 
N.  Y.,  made  almost  a  clean  sweep,  and  sold 
some  of  their  birds  for  very  large  sums,  one  bird 
going  for  $100,  but  they  refused  to  sell  their  best. 

James  Forsyth.  Owego,  N.  Y..  won  some  high 
honors  on  Brown  Leghorns,  taking  two  first 
prizes.  W.  J.  Bennett,  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  also 
showed  some  fine  birds.  Forsyth  also  won  on 
the  Rose-comb  Browns,  nearly  all  the  best  prizes. 

F.  C.  Bean,  Fairview  Village,  P.,  won  first  and 
third  on  some  White  Minorcas. 

Willard  Knapp,  Fabius,  N.  Y.  won  a  large 
number  of  prizes  on  Black  Minorcas.  including 
firsts  and  seconds. 

T.  W.  Ludlow,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was  among  the 
winners  on  Polish  and  Gaines. 

On  Red  Caps,  C.  A.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Lockport, 
N.Y.  won  eleven  prizes. 

Daniel  Pinckney,  South  Onondaga,  N.Y.,  won 
every  first  prize  on  Houdans. 

On  Indian  Games,  C.  A.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  won  every  first  prize,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  seconds  and  thirds. 

P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y..  was  among 
the  exhibitors  of  imported  Indian  Gaines,  some 
of  i  hem  very  fine. 

T.  F.  Rackftam,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  won  the 
firsts  on  Pekin  Bantam,  cockerel  and  hen. 

M.  S.  Sprout,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  won  honors  on 
Japanese  Bantams  and  Polish  Bantams. 

The  big  Pekin  ducks  of  F.  Rowland.  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  and  the  grand  colored  Muscovys 
of  T.  F.  Rackham,  East  Orange,  F.  J .,  attracted 
much  attention. 

Augustus  D.  Arnold;  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  showed  a 
pen  of  imported  Buff  Leghorns  that  were  quite 
novelties.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Buffs 
will  be  among  the  favorites. 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  Mass.,  won  two 
prizes  on  Indian  Games,  one  of  them  a  second. 
He  showed  some  fine  birds. 

The  Mann  bone  cutter  was  in  operation  at  the 
show,  and  crowds  were  nearly  always  around 
it.  It  cut  the  green  bones  easily  and  nicely, 


James  E.  Church,  Hackensaek,  N.  J.,  and 
W.  P.Leggett,  Salt  Pond,  N.  Y.,  were  the  rab- 
bit kings. 

A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct ,  in  addition  to  the 
Monitor  incubator,  showed  his  Monitor  brooder. 
There  were,  however,  quite  a  number  of  brood- 
ers on  the  ground. 

The  display  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  was 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  show. 

Big  offers  were  made  for  Indian  Games, 
Sharpe,  Webster  and  Wilson  being  well  repre- 
sented. J.  H.  Thompson.  Jr., and  C.  M.  Griffing 
also  received  high  offers  for  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Knapp  Bros.,  for  White  Leghorns,  and  Willard 
Knapp  for  Minorcas,  also  refused  some  tempt- 
ing inducements  to  part  with  their  best,  while 
Arnold  held  on  to  his  Buff  Leghorns. 

The  White  Wyandotte  Club  held  a  meeting, 
and  are  considering  the  propriety  of  copyright- 
ing their  own  standard  and  selling  it  at  ten 
cents. 

The  crowds  of  people  were  immense,  and  the 
receipts  large.  The  expenses  were  about  $15,000. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was  present,  tak- 
ing notes  of  the  show. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Atherton,  of  the  American  Stock- 
keeper,  was  the  "boss"  hustler  of  the  show. 

W.  W.  Hallock  &  Son.  Speonk,  N.  Y.,  won  one 
of  the  prizes  for  the  best  Pekin  ducks,  hatched 
last  year.  They  showed  some  beauties  that 
were  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  R.  I.,  took 
notes  of  the  show.  Babcock  was  happy,  as  he 
had  just  received  a  gold  cup  for  his  excellent 
judging  of  the  Greenville,  S.  C  ,  show. 

There  were  some  White  Langshans  exhibited, 
but  most  of  the  Langshan  breeders  are  accus- 
ing the  breed  of  being  impure,  and  hence  we  do 
not  consider  them  deserving  of  mention. 

Nobody  wanted  birds  scored  to  sell  them. 
Prices  were  higher  than  ever  before.  Com- 
parison sold  them  without  an  effort.  A  true 
breeder  knows  his  birds  without  having  to  learn 
their  points  from  one  who  never  saw  the  birds 
before. 

When  other  cities  will  get  up  such  a  show  as 
this,  it  will  be  time  to  find  fault  New  York 
holds  the  prize, and  the  credit  is  due  to  men  who 
worked  under  many  disadvantages. 


Fowls  at  $100  Each. 

The  following  is  from  the  New  York  Sum,  and 
it  gives  some  of  the  prices  obtained  for  pre 
miuin  birds  at  the  New  York  show,  February 
4th  to  10th : 

Everything  was  bustle  and  confusion  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  last  night.  At  10:30 
o'clock,  thesecond  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  had  come 
to  a  close.  The  poultry  on  exhibition  shrieked 
and  yelled  as  they  have  not  done  before  during 
the  show,  as  they  apparently  realized  that  they 
were  to  go  to  new  homes  and  would  not  for  a 
year  to  come  have  their  polished  feathers  and 
brilliant  points  attract  the  attention  of  thous- 
ands of  admirers. 

Yesterday  \v~as  the  most  successful  day  of  the 
show.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  on  any 
previous  day.  There  was  more  of  an  attraction 
about  the  Garden,  too,  as  the  coops  and  pens 
were  decorated  with  different  colored,  ribbons 
and  badges,  showing  all  the  prize  birds.  Ex- 
hibitors were  eager  to  get  their  medals  and 
their  prize  money. 

During  the  afternoon  some  3,000  persons 
passed  through  the  gate,  while  in  the  evening, 
the  number  reached  nearly  2,000.  Many  promi- 
nent people  were  present,  among  them  being  the 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Henry  Hilton,  and 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  They  showed  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  exhibition,  and  were  not  at  all 
backward  in  saying  chat  it  was  the  finest  show 
of  the  kind  they  had  ever  seen. 

The  attendance  has  aggregated  20,000,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  most  disagreeable 
weather  that  could  have  been  met  with.  Had  it 
not  rained  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  10,000 
more  persons  would  have  paid  to  see  the  show. 
Even  as  it  was.  the  attendance  was  twice  what 
it  was  at  the  first  annual  exhibition.  One  sense 
of  satisfaction  to  the  managers  is  that  it  was  the 
finest  and  largest  exhibition  of  poultry  ever  seen 
in  America. 

The  sales  have  been  enormous.  Yesterday 
the  exhibitors  were  rushed  with  patrons  who 
desired  to  buv,  and  by  the  time  the  doors  were 
closed  last  night  hardly  an  exhibitor  owned  a 
fowl  that  he  had  brought  to  the  show.  The 
prize  birds  brought  the  most  money.  Some 
small  sales  were  made,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  were  very  large.  It  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon to  sell  a  chicken  for  $50,  and  that  seemed  to 
be  the  average  price. 

Secretary  Rackham  told  a  Sun  reporter  that 
at  least  $20,000  had  changed  hands  during  the 
show.  "Why.  the  sales  have  been  something 
astonishing,'''  he  exclaimed.  "There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it  before.  This  exhibition 
proves  conclusively  that  there  is  more  interest 
in  poultry  than  has  been  supposed." 

During" the  dav  C.  A.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  sold  two 
Indian  Game  pullets  for  $100  each.  J.  H. 
Thompson  received  $100  for  a  Plymouth  Rock 
(male)  and  $90  for  another  of  the  same  breed. 
His  sales  amounted  to  $900. 


William  McNeil,  of  Canada,  took  in  something: 
like  $100,  besides  receiving  125 prizes.  A.  E 
Blunck  exhibited  some  very  valuable  Black- 
Breasted  Red  Games,  which  lie  refused  losell  at 
any  price,  although  he  was  offered  as  high  as- 
$100  each  for  several  of  thein. 

Knapp  Bros.'  sales  of  White  Leghorn  and' 
White  wyandottes  aggregated  $400.  The  sales, 
of  James  Forsyth,  proprietor  of  the  Riverside- 
Poultry  Farm,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y..  amounted  to- 
several  hundred  dollars.  J.  T.  Cochran  sold 
several  Golden  Pencilled  Hamburghs  for  $100 
George  Purdue  was  decidedly  luckv,  his  sales 
tooting  up  over  $1,000. 

A  special  feature  was  the  display  of  rabbits 
by  James  E.  Church,  of  Hackensaek,  N.  J.,  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  pens  being  crowded 
nearly  all  the  time.  He  received  six  first  prizes-, 
and  also  the  special  prize  for  the  best  display 
of  pet  stock. 

The  only  relaxation  from  duty  that  the  man- 
agers had  was  for  a  few  minutes  before  the- 
show  closed,  when  Robert  Colgate.  President  off  • 
the  Association,  presented  to  T.  Farrar  Rack- 
ham, the  Secretary,  a  solid  gold  shaving  cup, 
which  had  been  voted  by  the  exhibitors  to  the- 
most  popular  manager. 

New  York  is  always  a  place  where  prices  are- 
high,  as  the  best  birds  are  there,  and  men  of. 
means  are  there  to  buy. 

The  presentation  of  the  cup  toJMr.  Rackham,. 
who  so  ably  managed  the  show,  was  a  testi- 
monial well  deserved.  He  has  done  nobly,  and. 
has  a  host  of  friends. 

Comparison  judging  was  a  grand  success.  The ; 
"kicker"  was  not  on  hand,  and  all  the  exhibitors? 
were  pleased. 

How  to  Cut  Clover. 

•We  frequently  receive  letters  similar  to  the- 
following,  from  a  Missouri  subscriber,  who>> 
writes: 

Please  give  through  the  next  issue  of  the 
Poultry  Keepeh,  full  instructions  as  to  how 
cut  clover  should  be  prepared  for  hens.  State 
just  hoioto  scald  it.  I  am  trying  to  feed  my  hens 
with  cut  clover,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  like  it.. 
I  thought  that  perhaps  I  did  not  prepare  it; 
properly. 

Cut  the  clover  just  before  night,  as  short  as= 
half  an  inch,  and  scald  it  (not  wet  too  mucli> 
cover  it  with  a  cloth,  or  old  carpet,  and  let  it 
stand  all  night.  In  the  morning  scald  it  again,, 
so  as  to  warm  it,  sprinkle  bran  and  cornroea> 
over  it,  mix  well,  and  give  the  hens  all  they- 
will  eat.  You  will  know  how  to  give  the  proper 
quantity  after  one  or  two  feedings.  Add  alitjle 
salt,  to  season,  also.  Hens  often  refuse  feed  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed,  at  first,  but  soon, 
learn  to  eat  it. 


The  Show  at  New  Orleans. 


We  did  not  reach  the  New  Orleans  Show,  but" 
Mr.  A.  E.  Shaw,  the  Secretary,  and  hardest 
worker  in  the  movement,  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  efforts.  He  was  at  Charleston  during 
her  show,  and  worked  hard  to  induce  the 
Northern  poultrymen  to  attend  at  New  Orleans,, 
and  met  with  success.  Mr.  Shaw  made  a  host 
of  friends,  and  if  the  breeders  in  his  section- 
will  aid  him.New Orleans  may  jet  astonish  ex- 
hibitors next  season.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  the- 
Gulf  States,  and  as  the  South  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  poultry  raising,we  have  no  doubt  that 
in  a  short  time  our  largest  shows  will  be  held  in 
that  section.  We  learn  that  there  were  some- 
high  scoring  birds  at  New  Orleans,  and  that 
they  were  hard  to  beat.  Success  to  the  Louis- 
iana Poultry  Association,  and  also  to  its  excel- 
lent Secretary r Mr.  Shaw,  for  he  will  make  his, 
mark  yet,  and  a  high  one. 


Will  Ton  Join  the  Colony 

Now  organizing  to  locate  in  Maryland,  be- 
tween the  Cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Here  are  fine  farming  lands;  low  in  price; 
adopted  to  EVERY  branch  of  agriculture;  an 
abundance  of  pure,  soft  water;  delightful  and 
healthful  climate ;  near  to  the  best  markets  of 
the  world  :  unsurpassed  railroad  facilities,  with 
low  freight  and  passenger  rates,  with  quick 
time ;  educational  advantages  second  to  none; 
churches  representing  almost  all  denomina- 
tions;  refined  and  cultured  society,  etc.  Only 
a  few  more  wanted  to  complete  the  Colony,  and 
if  you  want  to  join  in  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  a  life-time,  now  is  the  time.  Far- 
mers, business  men,  mechanics,  and  laborers, . 
there  is  a  chance  for  all.  100  per  cent,  profit 
easily  assured  in  three  ysirs.   Full  infcrEiaticn 
free  of  charge,  furnished  by  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,_ 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Setting  a  Hen. 

H.  A.  NOECKEL,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

An  eminent  divine  once  said,  '-The  proper 
way  to  rear  a  child  is  to  begin  training  twenty 
years  before  it  is  born,"  and  the  same  principle 
applies  to  rearing  poultry.  It  vou  would  have 
nearly  every  egg  hatch,  and  would  raise  nearly 
every  chick,  and  have  your  flock  the  envy  and 
delight  of  all  who  behold  them,  now  is  the  time 
to  begin  training.  Don't  wait  until  the  breed- 
ing season  is  upon  you,  and  then  set  any  hen 
*hat  wants  to,  and  anywhere  she  pleases,  and 
upon  any  thirteen  eggs  you  lay  your  hands  upon. 
•Just  bear  in  mind,  from  the  very  start,  that 
there  is  no  sophistry  in  the  poultry  business.  It 
is  sense,  common,  every-day  sense,  and  unless 
.you  have  the  inclination  to  apply  that,  do  have 
.judgment  enough  to  leave  poultry  alone.  Ver- 
min multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity  under 
the  constant  heat  of  a  setting  hen,  and  the  war- 
tare  against  them  is  seldom  waged  with  suffi- 
cient zeal,  especially  in  warm  weather.  Don't 
allow  the  poor  hens  to  go  through  three  long 
weeks  of  torment  by  your  neglect  to  use  insect 
powder  and  kerosene  freely,  and  be  sure  to  have 
a  dust  box  at  their  command.  A  hen  that  is 
properly  set  and  provided  for  will  set  out  her 
time  and  leave  the  nest  with  red  comb  and 
glossy  plumage,  and  in  mild  weather  will  be 
hunting  a  nest  to  lay  within  three  weeks  after 
incubating,  while  I  have  frequently  seen  poor 
hens  so  completely  prostrated  by  vermin  that 
their  combs  became  pale,  their  tail  feathers 
looked  like  Georgia  pines,  and,  if  they  managed 
to  pull  through  the  ordeal  at  all,  they  were 
ruined,  and  seldom  survived  the  moulting  period. 
A  neighbor  once  came  to  me  and  said,  "Blamed 
if  I  haven't  got  the  worst  luck  this  year  I  have 
ever  had  ;  yesterday  a  hen  left  the  nest,  and  I 
just  wish  you  would  come  over  and  look  at  a 
big  Brahma  hen  dead  on  her  eggs,  and  see  if  you 
can  tell  me  what  is  the  matter."  I  went  to  his 
poultry-house  and  lifted  her  off,  when  horrors! 
every  egg  was  thickly  covered  with  vermin. 
They  had  sapped  the  life  .blood  out  of  the  hen, 
and  when  her  body  cooled  they  hunted  the 
warmth  of  the  live  chicks  in  the  eggs.  Poor 
hen,  she  was  literally  eaten  alive,  a  martyr  to 
her  master's  neglect.  I  have  before  me  now  a 
letter  which  reads,  "I  write  to  inform  you  that 
I  got  neither  chick  nor  duck."  Now  in  all  the 
years  that  I  have  reared  poultry,  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  instance  where  the  hatch  was  a  total 
failure.  I  almost  invariably  have  a  good  hatch, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  considered 
themselves  "unlucky"  last  season,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit my  simple  method.  About  December  1st 
my  fo-vls  are  carefully  mated  for  breeding,  and 
as  soon  after  January  1st  as  a  hen  gets  broody, 
or  later  if  desired,  I  go  by  candle-light,  and 
holding  her  up  by  the  feet,  I  thoroughly  dust 
he*'  and  the  nest  with  insect  powder,  and  re- 
place her.  The  next  day  I  take  a  box,  usually  a 
tomato  case,  and  knock  the  front  boards  off  to  a 
height  of  about  four  inches,  and  give  it  a  good 
soaking  with  kerosene  and  melted  lard,  or  lin- 
seed oil.  I  then  sprinkle  the  bottom  with  air- 
slacked  lime,  and  put  in  clean  fresh  hay  or 
straw.  This  I  sprinkle  thoroughly  with  insect 
powder,  put  in  a  few  common  eggs,  and  in  the 
evening  give  "biddie"  a  trial.  If  she  is  entirely 
content  with  her  new  quarters,  on  the  following 
evening  I  give  her  eleven  or  thirteen  smooth, 
even-sized  eggs.  I  begin  hatching  in  the  early 
months  with  eggs  from  Brahmas,  Cochins.  Lang- 
shans  and  Plymouth  Bocks,  as  the  heavy  Asiatic 
breeds  mature  slowly,  and  will  lay  early  in  the 
fall  when  eggs  are  highest.  I  tried  the  experi- 
7neut  of  hatching  Leghorns  and  Hamburgs  in 
February  for  early  layers,  but  after  laying  a 
few  egss  each  in  July  and  August  they  began 
moulting,  and  my  object  was  thwarted.  Having 
tucked  the  hen  carefully  away  in  her  box,  which 
I  set  upon  the  floor,  I  proceed  to  furnish  her 
room.  Next  to  the  glazed  front,  facing  south. 
I  have  a  spacious  dust  box  filled  with  fine  road 
dust,  gathered  the  previous  summer.  Opposite 
is  the  feed  box,  filled  with  corn  or  wheat,  and 
another  filled  with  oyster  shell  and  bone.  The 
drinking  fountain  completes  the  outfit.  Every 
morning  after  I  have  fed  the  flocks  I  refill  the 
fountain,  and  running  my  hands  down  on  each 
side  of  the  setting  hen, "lift  her  gently  off  the 
nest  by  the  feet.  The  first  time  or  two  she  may 
be  too  anxious  to  return  to  eat  much,  but  she 
soon  learns  that  it  is  lunch  time,  and  after  eat- 
ing and  drinking  freely  takes  a  good  roll  in  the 
dust.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  the  trap  door 
is  opened  and  she  may  take  a  short  run  in  the 
yard.  In  about  half-an-hourl return  to  see  that 
she  has  returned  to  her  nest,  and  she  is  then  left 
undisturbed  for  another  day.  I  have  had  as 
many  as  fifteen  liens  in  one  room  at  a  time  in- 
cubating, and  by  selecting  only  quiet,  motherly 
hens  1  seldom  have  any  trouble,  and  can  attend 
to  them  in  a  half-hour  with  ease. 

Unless  you  are  very  pious,  however,  don't  try 
to  set  a  hen  in  a  nest  of  your  own  selection  by 
daylight,  and  at  no  time  crowd  too  many  eggs 
under  her.  Eleven  in  the  early  months,  and 
thirteen  in  warm  weather,  is  plenty,  and  don't 
be  in  too  great  haste  injgiving  her  the  eggs.  If 
you  shouldjfind,  upon  removing  her,  that  she  has 
broken  an  egg,  get  a  little  warm  water  and  cloth 


and  wash  the  others  that  have  been  soiled,  and 
remove  the  soiled  hay.  On  the  box  write  the 
day  the  eggs  will  hatch,  and  when  that  day 
arrives  exercise  a  little  patience.  That  is  a  very 
trying  day  for  the  hen.  She  is  worried  and  fret- 
ful; don't  make  her  more  so  by  visiting  her  a 
dozen  or  more  times  to  get  a  look  at  every  chick 
as  it  comes  out.  Leave  them  alone  until  even- 
ing, for  as  the  eggs  were  put  under  her  then  they 
will  be  nearly  all  out  then  also.  Again,  gently 
remove  the  hen,  take  out  the  shells  and  chicks, 
and  replace  the  hen,  give  her  the  chicks  and 
leave  them  alone  until  morning.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  method  of  removing  the  chicks  and  plac- 
ing them  near  a  fire,  as  it  robs  them  of  the 
vitalizing  heat  of  tiie  hen,  and  makes  her  more 
res'less.  The  next  morning,  when  you  visit  the 
setting  room  you  will  see  half-a-dozen  little  heads 
peeping  out  from  under  the  hen,  feebly  pecking 
at  the  hay.  Having  your  coop  all  arranged  now 
commences  the  art  of  rearing  the  brood. 


Breaking  up  Sitting  Heus. 


J.  M.  BLOUGH,  HOOVEKSVILLE,  PA. 

I  will  give  you  an  account  of  our  poultry  stock 
of  1890,  from  one  new  year  to  the  other.  We  had 
forty-eight  hens  and  five  roosters,  on  an  average 
during  the  year,  and  kept  a  record  of  all  the 
eggs  every  day.  The  whole  amount  of  eggs  is 
7,728,  or  644  dozen,  or  161  eggs  per  hen,  and  the 
average  price  at  our  market  is  sixteen  and  three- 
fourth  cents  per  dozen. but  we  had  a  good  many 
of  the  hens  to  hatch,  and  raise  chicks  out  of  the 
above  number.  We  have  a  good  range  for  them, 
the  barn,  oi  chard  and  meadow,  and  a  nice 
warm  place  for  them  to  roost,  and  also  in  which 
to  lay.  No  trouble  with  lice  or  roup  yet,  as  we 
always  guard  against  that.  As  soon  as  the  hens 
are  off  from  the  roost  we  pen  them  out  till  near 
time  to  get  on  again,  so  that  they  don't  set  on 
the  roost  all  day,  as  some  will  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  go  on  whenever  they  please,  and  thus 
get  lazy  and  stiff.  We  give  them  plenty  of  work 
to  keep  them  going.  I  made  a  coop  six  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  and  twenty  inches  high, 
made  of  two-inch  lath,  the  floor  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  of  lath,  the  same  as  the  sides  and 
top,  and  a  trough  at  one  end  extended,  so  as  to 
make  a  slant  lid  on  it,  with  hinges,  to  put  feed 
in.  This  is  to  pen  those  broody  hens  in  that  we 
want  to  break  tip.  Give  them  plenty  of  feed  and 
water.  So  on  this  lath  floor  they  cannot  sit,  like 
on  boards,  and  all  the  dirt  falls  through.  We 
sometimes  put  a  male  with  them,  and  in  this 
way  we  can  break  them  in  a  short  time.  For 
the' whole  stock  we  change  their  food  often. 
Our  stock  consists  of  Light  Brahmas,  and  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  about  half  of  the  former, 
all  pure  bred,  but  we  expect  to  get  some  fresh 
stock.  We  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  so  well 
that  we  can  hardly  do  without  it. 


Cleanliness  Next  to  Godliness. 

MRS.  EMMA  ENGLISH.  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paoer  less  than  a  year,  but  let  me  say  just  here 
that  it  fills  the  bill  completely.  -I  was  a  sub- 
scriber for  another  poultry  paper  for  years,  and 
thought  I  could  not  do  without  it,  until  one  of 
vour  patrons  recommended  the  Poultry 
Keeper  to  me.  I  think  it  the  best  journa 
printed,  and  so  cheap.  1  want  to  tell  you  how  I 
manage  my  fowls.  I  have  a  hen  house,"  8x10  feet, 
and  keep  thirty  or  more  fowls.  I  have  broad 
flat  perches,  that  can  be  removed  at  will,  and 
nests  all  around  the  house,  about  two  feet  from 
the  floor  I  sift  my  ashes  every  day  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coop,  and  every  morning  remove  all 
the  droppings  accumulated  through  the  night. 
My  coop  is  thus  sweet  and  clean  all  the  time 
with  the  help  of  a  little  whitewash.  Last  June 
and  July  I  hatched  two  settings  of  Brown  Leg- 
horn eggs  (or  rather  thirty-eight  ought  of  forty 
eags)  and  also  hatched  fifty  other  chicks.  Out 
of  my  entire  1< .t  I  lost  only  one.  My  neighbors 
lost  them  all  around  me.  The  rats  would  take 
the  eggs  out  from  under  the  hens.  I  kept  my 
hen  house  clean  and  there  was  nothing  to  en- 
tice the  vermin. 

I  read  your  paper  from  beginning  to  end  and 
act  accordingly.  As  regards  fresh  bones  for 
laying  hens  it  i"s  a  success.  I  give  it  three  and 
four  times  a  week,  and  my  hens  are  giving  me 
from  eight  to  eleven  eggs  a  day, while  my  neigh- 
bors get  only  from  one  to  two  a  day.  I  am  get- 
ting forty-two  cents  a  dozen  for  my  eggs,  and  it 
is  the  only  way  to  maVe  hens  pay.  I  have  fresh 
clover  bay,  and  steam  it,  and  give  them  every 
care,  and  it  is  care,  but  a  thing  that  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well.  If  this  is  of  any 
value  to  you,  use  it. 


A  Large  Profit. 

MRS.  W.  P.  HAWKINS,  TECUMSEH,  NEB. 

The  first  of  January,  1890, 1  had  twenty  hens 
of  common  stock,  and  bv  July  lst,hadlost  eleven 
of  the  hens.  October  8th,  I  disoosed  of  eleven 
dozen  chickens,  all  I  had  left  at  the  time  except 
five,  and  struck  a  balance,  which  showed  a  bal- 
ance in  their  favor  of  $26  73.  Counting  the  total 
income  from  January  1st  to  Ocober  8th,  the 


average  gross  income  was  $1.80%;  for  each  of  the 
twenty  hens,  and  eleven  of  them  were  dead  by 
July  1st,  or  a  total  income  of  $36.05,  the  twenty 
hens  and  one  rooster,  yards,  feed,  and  eggs 
bought  for  setting,  costing  $9.32.  I  think  this 
shows  a  very  good  profit  on  capital  invested.  I 
lost  a  great  many  young  chicks,  mostlv  being 
caught  by  prowling  cats,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  eggs  failed  to  hatch,  sometimes  a  whole  set- 
ting failed  to  produce  a  single  live  chick.  This 
year  I  start  under  much  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, having  a  good  hen  house  and  yards  to- 
gether with  my  past  experince,  and  two  volumes 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Although  at  present 
my  flock  is  not  so  large  as  last  year.  I  expect  to 
make  a  better  showing  this  year.  I  am  going  to 
have  a  yard  of  Plymouth  Bocks  and  one  of 
White  Leghorns. 


Crop  Bound  Fowls. 

S.  H.  WILES,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

The  following  is  the  method  I  use  for  curing 
crop  bound  chickens:  Pour  into  the  crop, 
through  the  mouth,  all  the  warm  water  it  will 
hold  ;  have  the  water  as  warm  as  possible,  but 
not  to  scald.  Work  the  crop  carefully,  to  break 
up  the  mass;  hold  the  chicken  by  the  feet,  head 
down,  still  working  the  crop,  and  the  broken  up 
portions  will  pass  out  through  the  mouth.  Be- 
peat  the  dose  of  water  until  all  soluble  portions 
are  removed.  Whole  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc  , 
will  readi.y  pass  out.  The  portion  remaining 
unbroken  will  likely  be  a  stone,  piece  of  coal, 
rag,  or  string.  If  either  of  the  former,  take  a 
smooth,  round  stick  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  and 
eight  inches  long;  pass  this  gently  through  the 
mouth  into  the  craw,  being  careful  not  to  get  it 
into  the  windpipe.  Press  the  hard  substance 
carefully  against  the  end  of  the  stick,  withdraw 
the  stick  slowly,  and  follow  up  with  the  stone  or 
other  substance.  This  can  be  pressed  up  and 
passed  out  through  the  mouth.  Be  careful  to 
keep  the  object  against  the  stick  as  you  with- 
draw it.  To  remove  rags,  strings,  etc.,  use  a 
surgeon's  probe,  or  any  instrument  having  a 
long,  slender  handle,  and  opening  as  do  forceps. 
Be  careful  when  placing  the  foreign  substance 
in  the  jaws  of  the  instrument,  not  to  catch  the 
crop  and  lacerate  it.  This  method  can  be  used 
for  chicks  as  well  as  fowls.  All  this  can  be  done 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  avoids  cutting.  Feed 
soft  food  for  a  week,  and  give  a  little  sweet  oil. 


He  Makes  200  Hens  Pay. 


3.  H.  E.  SCHULTZ,  MOUNTAIN  VIEWr,  N.  J. 

In  driving  through  a  certain  by-road  in  this 
vicinity.  I  have  often  noticed  a  good,  substan- 
tially-built, fowl  house.  Yesterday,  having 
occasion  to  go  that  way,  I  drove  in  and  had  a 
little  talk  Willi  the  owner.  He  is  an  intelligent 
German.  He  said:  "For  twenty  years  I  have 
kept  an  account  with  my  liens;  I  began  with 
thirty,  and  now  keep  from  150  to  200;  I  have  to 
buy  all  of  my  grain,  and  I  never  clear  less  than 
$1  profit  per  fowl,  and  often  more  than  $2  a  vear. 
Last  year  I  kept  170.  and  when  I  made  up  my 
book,  in  January,  I  found  that  I  had  cleared 
$208  on  them,  above  expenses,  besides  which  my 
hens  paid  for  all  the  grain  I  fed  to  my  pigs,  about 
$18  worth.  This  I  count  as  pay  for  my  labor." 

These  fowls,  I  noticed,  were  a  mixture  of 
White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes.  and  some  of  the  fowls  were  pretty'fine 
specimens.  His  house  is  16x24  feet,  with  three 
ordinary  (house)  windows  on  the  south  side,  and 
one  hot-bed  sash  in  the  southern  slope  of  the 
roof.  It  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  one  for 
roosting,  16x18,  one  for  setters,  about  6x6,  and 
the  other  room,  9x10,  for  the  layers.  I  asked 
him  if  he  took  a  poultry  paper.  His  reply  was, 
"only  the  Farm  Journal,  but  I  want  a  p'oultry 
paper."  I  told  him,  of  course,  that  the  Poultry 
Keeper  was  the  best,  and  that  I  would  have  a 
specimen  copy  sent  him. 


Cured  the  Roup. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  PHILLIPS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

During  early  fall  I  lost  by  roup  some  valua- 
ble White  Wvandottes  and  Plymouth  Bocks. 
I  had  tried  all  things  recommended  in  books 
and  journals  without  any  benefit.  I  was  about 
discouraged,  and  felt  very  bad  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  mv  beauties.  One  morning  I  noticed 
that  an  elegant  White  Wyandotte  cockerel  and 
Plymouth  Bock  hen  had  badly  swelled  heads, 
and  that  their  breath  was  horrible,  so  bad  as  to 
fill  the  house  with  its  awful  odor,  etc.  As  I 
have  had  but  little  sickness  in  my  hen  family, 
I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  as  all  things  had 
failed.  I  went  into  my  library  and  sat  down  to 
ponder  on  the  condition  of  affairs.  I  picked  up 
an  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  therein 
saw  one  of  vour  articles  on  spongia.  After 
carefully  reading  it  through,  I  hastened  to  get 
spongia.  I  caught  mv  roupy  fowls  and  put 
them  into  a  warm  house,  and  began  giving  them 
spongia  in  water,  and  now,  five  weeks  later,  all 
are  cured,  and  not  a  vestige  of  roup  in  my  flock, 
while  eggs  are  beginning  to  come  in  three  dozen 
lots.  So  you  see,  in  my  case,  your  spongia  has 
been  a  godsend  almost  to  my  hen  family. 
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So  Faith  in  Clover  Food. 


CAPT.  W.  A.  PHILLIPES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  did  not  think  you  would  jxiblish  what  I 
wrote  to  you  about  feed,  but  as  it  is  done,  and 
has  been  read  by  all  of  your  readers,  I  hope  it 
will  perform  a  mission  by  bringing  out  some 
good,  careful  discussion  on  the  feed  question, 
which  seems  to  be  so  imperfectly  understood. 
I,  for  one,  am  eager  to  hear  and  learn  from 
others'  experience.  One  thing  I  want  to  say, 
it  will  run  counter  to  your  opinions,  and  is  pre- 
sumptuous I  know,  but  it  is  a  truth,  and  that  is 
that  soda  hyposulphite  is  a  benefit  to  fowls. 
A  handful  to"six  gallons  of  water,  given  to  100 
fowls,  twice  a  week,  is  a  benefit  even  to  healthy 
fowls,  and  to  sick  ones  it  is  a  preventive  of  bad 
disorders  which  might  follow.  It  is  cleansing, 
and  is  a  cure  for  moderate  attacks  of  roup, 
cholera,  colds,  etc.  This  is  not  theory,  it  is  ex- 
perience, and  an  experience  taught  me  which  I 
will  never  regret.  The  lime  I  mentioned  in  the 
feed  is  fed  only  once  a  week,  and  is  of  immense 
benefit  in  more  ways  than  one.  These  two 
remedies,  with  your  spongia,  are  a  grand  trio. 

I  see  many  plans  in  your  excellent  paper,  of 
houses,  but  the  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  great 
expense.  They  will  do  for  those  who  keep 
poultry  for  fun,  but  for  those  who  do  so  for 
what  "money  there  is  in  it,"  cheaper  houses  are 
wanted,  therefore  I  will  give  you  my  plan.  I 
will  only  give  the  west  end.  The  house  is  10x25 
feet  long,  ninety  inches  high  on  the  north,  and 
seventy-eight  on  the  south  side.  You  will  see 
that  the  floor  is  eighteen  inches  (or  more)  from 
the  ground.  This  gives  the  fowls  a  warm  shed 
to  get  under  in  winter,  and  a  cool  place  in  sum- 
mer. The  house  is  boarded  from  the  ground  to 
roof,  on  all  sides,  except  the  south.  It  is  covered 
and  lined  with  paper— roof,  sides,  ends 
and  floor,  inside  and  out.  Each  roem  is 
8x10  feet.l  with  a  window  3x4  feet  in  each. 
The  nests  are  of  canned  goods  boxes,  set  on  a 
shelf,  raised  six  inches  from  the  floor.  This 
allows  them  to  be  taken  out,  dipped  with  coal 
oil,  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  Over  these  is  a 
shelf  to  catch  droppings  from  roosts.  Contrary 
to  your  rules,  I  make  my  roost  two  feet  higher 
above  the  shelf,  so  that  the  fowls  may  be  out  of 
the  odor  arising  from  droppings.  This  gives  an 
idea  of  the  inside,  which  one  can  change  to  suit 
his  fancy.  I  cover  the  floor  two  to  four  inches 
with  dirt. 

There  is  in  this  25x10  foot  house  1000  feet  of  C . 
Boards,  six  2x4xl2feet— 50  feet,  for  side  and  end 
of  floor,  40,2x2  for  sides,  ends,  roof,  etc,  150; 
total,  1200  feet,  at  $13  per  m,  or  $15.6J;  four  rods, 
tar  roofing  and  lining,  at  $1,  or  $4;  total $19.60. 
The  windows  cost  me  fifty  cents  a  piece.  Nails 
I  bought  by  the  200  weight,  so  one  can  with 
sefety  figure  at$1.00per  running  foot.  Thishouse 
holds,  in  summer  time,  fifteen  pullets;  in 
winter  twenty  but  in  breeding  time,  I  mean 
for  eggs  for  [incubator,  I  only  put  in  ten  hens 
and  a  cockerel.  My  other  pens  are  of  the  same 
size  and  filled  with  pulleis  hatched  in  April,  to 
produce  eggs  only,  usually  fifteen  to  twenty 
pullets  loithout  cocks  in  a  house.  These  pullets 
are  kept  a  little  over  a  year,  about  fifteen 
months,  and  are  forced  to  lay  as  many  eggs  as 
possible,  then  fatted  for  market.  After  I  have 
all  the  pure  eggs  I  want  for  stock  and  sale 
mostly  large  breeds, I  take  away  the  good  cocks, 
turn  them  out  to  pasture.and  keep  in  their  place 
White  Minorca  and  Leghorns.  This  gives  me  a 
splendid  cross  for  eggs,  machines.  The  young 
cockerels  are  sold,  which  pays  for  all  keeping  of 
pullets ;  so  eggs  and  pullets,  when  sold,  is  clear 
profit.  Why  I  sell  pullets  before  moult  is  to 
save  expense  of  keeping,  for  I  am  told  that  the 
benefit  of  this  cross  is 'in  the  progeny  only  of 
the  first  mating.  If  you  mate  the  progeny,"  the 
benefit  of  the  first  cross  is  last;  that  is,  they 
deteriorate.l'and  we|get  smaller  fowls,  smaller 
eggs,  and  fewer.  How  true  this  is  I  am  unable 
to  truthfully  say.  I  intend  to  test  it  this  year. 
I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  my  profits  will 
average  $2  net  per  fowl  per  annum. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  favor  of 
some  of  the  scientific,  practical  feeders'  infor- 
mation as  to  why,  how,  and  in  what  way,  if  it 
does,  that  clover  promotes  decreased  egg  pro- 
duction? Admitting  clover  is  a  good  bulky  feed, 
relished  by  poultry,  to  certain  extent,it  is  a  sub- 
stitute supplying  green  food,  in  ratio  as  dried 
fruit. vegetables,  etc., are  to  the  human  family.  A 
dried  peach  does  not  fill  the  bill  as  do  the  green, 
ripe,  luscious,  golden  peach.  Neither  do  dried 
apples  compare  with  the  ripe,  crispy  Greening 
or  juicy  Snow,  and  so  on.  Here  is  an  expe- 
rience and  experiment:  I  divided  a  pen  of 
twelve  White  Wyandottes  into  two  pens  of  six 
each.  They  had  for  two  weeks  been  giving  me 
an  average  of  five  eggs  per  day.  Ten  No.  1 
I  continued  to  feed  the  old  feed,  viz.,  two 
bushels  wheat,  one  bushel  barley,  one-fourth 
bushel  rye  and  corn,  and  one-eighth  bushel 
buckwheat;  mix  and  feed  moderately.  The 
other  pen,  No.  2, 1  began  to  feed  cloveraccord- 
ing  to  rules  I  could  find,  mixing  in  the  several 
kinds  of  grain  feed.  The  result  was  that  in 
pen  No.  1  the  wheat-fed  fowls  gave  me  two  to 
three  eggs  per  day  regularly.  Pen  No.  2, 
clover-fed,  did  the  same  for  nearly  a  week. 
Then  I  got  one  egg  per  day  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  they  stopped  for  two  days,  and  then  gave 
me  one  egg  again  for  a  few  days,  then  quit  again 
lor  four  days.  In  twenty  days  I  got  nineteen 


eggs  from  a  pen  of  six  White  Wyandottes,  which 
had  been  laying  right  along  until  I  begau  clover 
feeding,  without  the  whole  grain.  Their  com- 
panion fowls,  in  pen  No.  1,  fed  with  w  heat  grain, 
laid  in  twenty  days  forty-eight  eggs.  I  have 
nothing  more  in  shape  of  argument  to  offer,  and 
only  say  that  clover  is  a  good  bulky  substitute 
for  green  food  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  a  failure 
as  far  as  an  increaser  of  the  output  of  the  egg 
machine  is  considered,  and  at  $2.50  or  $2  00  per 
100  pounds,  it  is  a  mighty,  expensive  hen  food, 
when  meat  and  potatoes  can  be  had  at  one  to 
two  cents  per  pound.  I  shall  stick  to  my  whole 
grain  and  meat  and  potato  feed,  with  a  clover 
feed  as  a  "side  dish"  to  partake  of  as  the  fowl 
desires,  and  since  I  have  done  this— that  is, 
feeding  the  wheat  mixture  once  a  day,  in  the 
morning,  pen  No.  2  has  begun  to  get  the  egg 
business  in  a  producing  condition. 

I  am  "in"  anything  showing  advancement  and 
improvement,  but  after  testing,  it"  the  showing 
is  no  good,  I  am  not  "in  it  "  Your  spongia  is 
excellent  for  roup,  if  it  is  preceded  by  aconite. 
If  it  is  used  according  to  directions  it  is,  I  hope, 
the  conqueror  of  nasty,  effensive  roup  and  its 
relative  diseases. 


The  Hens  Beat  the  Cows. 


MRS.  F.  L.  AVERY,  EAST  PEPPERILL,  MASS. 

I  have  read  the  Poultry  Keeper  two  years, 
and  think  it  the  most  practical  paper  of  its 
kind.  Would  it  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
to  know  how  a  good-sized  flock  of  hens  are 
managed  on  a  farm,  if  so  let  me  tell  you.  From 
100  to  175  hens  have  been  kept  here  for  seven 
years,  and  a  fair  portion  of  success  has  been 
mine  as  well  as  many  failures.  The  latter 
covers  over  considerable  ground,  and  includes 
roup,  cholera,  no  eggs,  etc.  My  hen  houses  are 
are" now,  all  floored.  The  floors  are  covered 
three  or  four  inches  deep  with  white  sand  in  the 
fall.  The  roosts  are  cleaned  twice  a  week,  and 
occasionally  the  poles  and  supports  are  brushed 
over  with  kerosene.  The  feed  boxes  (or 
troughs)  are  stood  on  end  as  soon  as  the  fowls 
are  through  eating.  Water  pails  are  scalded 
every  morning,  and  at  night  are  emptied  and 
turned  upside  down.  I  keep  fifty  Leghorns  in  a 
room  12x20  feet,  and  thirty-five  or  forty  Ply- 
mouth Kocks  in  the  same  sized  room.  Twice  a 
week  every  flock  has  a  generous  fork  full  of 
meadow  hay.  dropped  in  a  pile  on  their  floor. 
They  soon  distribute  it  over  the  whole  surface. 
In  three  or  four  days  a  fine  garden  rake  is  used, 
and  every  inch  of  sand  is  raked  over.  Until 
tried  no  one  would  believe  the  amount  of  filth 
that  will  come  out. 

My  hens  are  fed  all  they  will  eat,  of  rich  food, 
consisting  of  beef  and  fish  scrap,  soaked  over 
night,  and  in  the  morning  brought  to  a  boil. 
This  is  used  to  thoroughly  scald. and  mix  stiff, 
corn  meal  and  bran  w  ith  finely  cut  hay  pre- 
viously steamed.  Don't  feed  sloppy  fo'od  to 
hens  or  chickens,  and  don't  feed  it  un- 
scalded.  At  night  cracked  corn  is  fed  in  their 
troughs — never  on  the  floor.  Give  a  change 
with  oats  and  wheat  mixed  in  the  corn.  Vege- 
tables are  fed  every  day.  Mangels,  turnips  and 
cabbage  are  fed  whole.  Onions  I  chop  and  mix 
with  their  food  twice  a  week. 

I  get  eggs  in  winter,  because  my  chicks  are 
hatched  early,  and  commence  to  lay  early.  They 
are  kept  clean,  are  attended  to  faithfully.  Hens 
on  the  farm  will  do  just  as  well  as  those  of  the 
fanciers  if  given  the  chance,  and  they  will  pay 
more  than  the  same  amount  invested  in  cows. 

We  have  had  cows,  and  good  ones  too,  but 
they  never  paid  as  the  hens  proportionately.  I 
think,  on  our  forty  acre  farm,  500  hens  would 
keep  it  like  a  garden  by  farming  for  them,  rais- 
ing some  corn,  buckwheat,  and  vegetables,  all 
for  their  benefit.  They  will,  if  intelligently 
cared  for.  and  a  part  of  their  feed  raised,  give  a 
clear  profit  of  $1.50  per  head,  just  from  eggs 
alone.  With  fancy  points  included  more  can  be 
realized  from  them.  It  is  no  more  work  or  care 
to  hatch  and  raise  good  thoroughbreds  than 
mongrels.  Last  year  I  bought  sixteen  fine  Brown 
Leghorn  hens  of  a  breeder  of  that  variety. 
They  were  his  culls  in  that  respect. 
They  were  too  dark.  We  got  a  light  cocKerel  to 
put  "with  them,  and  raised  fifty  pullets,  that  put 
his  all  in  the  shade.  They  were  raised  the  eas- 
iest of  any  chicks  last  year,  although  we  don't 
raise  mongrels  either.  A  neighbor  of  ours,  who 
has  some  800  Plymouth  Pocks. says  he  don't  care 
for  feathers,  it  is  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  that 
he  deals  in.  Nevertheless,  last  fall,  he  had 
strings  around  the  legs  of  the  best  cockerels. 
The  said  cockerels  were  finely  marked,  had 
bright  yellow  legs  and  beaks,  and  would  proba- 
bly score  well  up.  I  wish  more  women  would 
interest  themselves  in  poultry/especially  farm- 
ers' wives. 


"Don't!" 


W.  H.  H.  BRADBURY,  HAMMONTON,  X.  J. 

As  the  "egg  season"  is  near  at  hand,  perhaps 
a  few  "negative"  suggestions  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Don't  write  to  a  breeder  asking  for  "lowest 
prices,"  not  "particular  about  points."  only  want 
"good,  healthy  stock,  "  etc.,  and  when  you  get 
what  you  get  what  you  asked  for,  don't!  com- 
plain because  you  don't  get  ninety-five  point 


"show  birds."  Don't  write  to  half-a-dozen  or 
more  breeders  for  their  prices  for  the  same 
kind  of  stock,  and  keep  them  all  waiting  for 
weeks  to  hear  from  you  again .  If  you  do,  some 
one  else  will  be  likely  to  get  in  ahead  of  you. 
Don't  fail  to  write  your  name,  and  the  nanie  of 
the  postoffice,  county  and  State  plainly.  Your 
signature  may  be  well  know  n  in  your  locality, 
and  possibly  be  good  for  a  respectable  sum  at 
your  bank,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  entire  stranger 
to  you  and  your  town,  may  be  positively  illegible. 
(We  doubt  if  everybody  who  receives  our  letters 
would  get  our  name  correctly  were  it  not  for 
our  printed  heading.)  Don't  head  your  letter 
with  the  name  of  some  "cross  roads,"  "corners" 
or  "by-field,"  and  then  the  name  of  the  postoffice 
you  wish  a  reply  sent  to,  and  leave  the  recipient 
to  guess, from  a  partially  effaced  postoffice  stamp 
on  the  envelope,  where  to  direct.  Better  have 
your  name  and  correct  address  printed  on  left 
hand  upper  corner  of  your  envelope,  and  then  if 
if  your  letter  fails  to  reach  its  destination  it  will 
come  back  to  you  without  going  through  the 
dead  letter  office.  Don't  forget,  when  ordering 
eggs  or  fowls,  to  mention  what  express  com- 
pany you  want  them  shipped  by.  It  is  for  your  in- 
terest to  save  unnecessary  handling  by  two  or 
three  Express  Companies  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
Don't  expect  to  make  a  fortune  the  first  year, 
either  in  the  "fancy  broiler,"  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  chicken  business.  But  whatever 
line  you  may  select  be  particular  as  to  details, 
especially  cieanl'ness  andcomfortof  fowls,  and 
profit  even  by  your  little  mistakes.  Don't  give 
up  because  somebody  else  has  failed,  and  don't 
be  frightened  because  somebody  says  the  "boom 
is  busted."  It  needn't  "bust"'?/OM  unless  you 
let  it! 


Moisture  in  Incubators. 

K.  W.  CASWELL,  GULL  LAKE,  N.  W.  T.,  CANADA. 

I  will  give  my  experience  with  a  home-made 
incubator,  made  on  the  plan  of  the  Poultry" 
Keeper  incubator,  and  in  the  "Poultry  Keeper 
Special."  It  is  heated  by  lamp.and  glass  door  to 
see  thermometer  without  opening,  and  regu- 
lates perfect,  not  by  lighting  the  lamp  and  let- 
ting it  go  as  you  please,  but  by  paying  careful 
attention.  The  first  hatch  I  put  moisture  in  on 
the  tenth  day,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  I  hatched 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs.  The  second 
hatch  I  put  in  moisture  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and 
hatched  forty  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs.  The 
third  hatch  1  put  moisture  on  the  third  day,  and 
got  sixty  per  cent,  of  chicks.  After  each  hatch 
1  broke  all  the  eggs,  examined  them,  and  found 
that  in  the  first  and  second  hatches  the  chicks 
died  from  the  third  day  to  the  last,  but  in  the 
last  hatch  none  died  until  the  last  week,  which 
shows  that  I  should  have  put  in  an  extra  lot  of 
moisture  the  last  week. 

The  second  lot  was  the  lowest  percentage, 
while  the  last  lot  was  the  highest,  by  putting  the 
moisture  in  the  third  day.  I  have,  therefore, 
come  to  the  conclusion,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  the  experience  of  others  published 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  regarding  moisture, 
that  it  entirely  depends  on  the  atmosphere  in 
the  locality  where  the  incubator  is  operated. 
This  is  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
requires  moisture  in  the  incubator.  While  in 
Eastern  Canada,  and  the  Eastern  States,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  damp,  moisture  would  prob- 
ably be  unnecessary,  and  if  each  party,  when 
givin?  reports  of  experience  with  incubators, 
would  state  the  kind  of  climate  they  have,  it 
would  be  valuable.  I  have  Pose  Comb  Leg- 
horns, and  find  they  are  grand  winter  layers, 
shelling  out  the  eggs  right  along,  and  they  are 
ahead  of  the  Single  Comb  for  cold  climate.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  you  put  a  stop  to  the  contro- 
versy about  which  end  of  the  egg  came  first,  as 
there  was  no  benefit  to  be  gained  by  it.  The 
main  object  is  to  get  the  eggs,  and  let  the  hen 
please  herself. 


The  Hen  is  Worthy. 

T.  S.  PLUMB,  BENNINGTON,  VT. 

"Such  a  terrible  din  about  an  old  hen."  I 
do  not  quote  Sir  Isaac  as  wholly  appropriate  in 
this  connection,  for  I  consider  the  hen  a  won- 
derful creature  and  worthy  to  have  a  noise 
made  about  her.  I  find  the  Poultry  Keeper 
a  medium  of  much  information,  and  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  and  profit.  I,  too,  have  been  a 
little  confused  with  the  "experience"  from  time 
to  time,  but,  as  you  say,  "One  must  find  out  for 
himself."  But  the  business  pays,  and  that  is 
what  interests  most  of  us.  More  than  once  I 
have  thought  to  write  you  about  something,  but 
presently  some  other  person  did  it  better  than 
I  could,  "so  I  have  just  been  listening  and  work- 
ing. Well,  there  is  much  more  to  the  hen  than 
one  would  ever  think  of,  unless  he  took  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  was  a  constant  and  close 
observer  of  fowls;  at  least  such  is  my  expe- 
rience. I  confess  I  was  wholly  ignorant  (al- 
though always  nominally  acquainted  with 
them,)  of  the  needs  of  fowls  concerning  grit,, 
bone,  etc.,  and  think  the  want  of  this  knowl- 
edge is  why  many  people  keep  fowls  at  a  loss. 
Is  it  generally  known  that  pumpkin  and  squash 
seeds  are  good  for  hens?  I  have  fed  them  with, 
the  best  apparent  effect.  I  shall  renew  my  sub- 
scription for  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  wisft 
you  success. 
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Mr.  Knapp's  Remedies. 

"E.  N.  KNAPP,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY.  • 

I  have  fifty-six  pullets  that  have  not  been  out  of 
'the  house  in  three  months.  My  house  is  on  the 
.shore  of  the  Shrewsbury  river,  which  faces  the 
north,  and  during  the  severe  weather  we  have 
been  having,  I  have  averaged  twenty-two  eggs 
:oer  day.  By  means  of  a  hot  water  system  I  keep 
my  house  (17x12)  about  seventy  degrees,  but  I 
keep  the  air  pure  by  a  system  of  ventilation 
without  draught. 

First  thing  early  in  the  morning,  I  put  steamed 
■'Clover  where  they  can  get  at  it  all  the  day.  (I 
Jiave  thirty  pullets  in  a  pen  10x12.)  About  eight 
a.  in.  I  scatter  six  hamlluls  of  whole  corn  over 
■  the  ground  to  each  pen,  and  then  rake  the  dirt 
linto  a  couple  of  heaps,  thus  mixing  the  grain  all 
ithe  way  through.  About  eleven  a.  in.  I  do  the 
same  with  six  handfuls  of  wheat.  At  one  p.  m. 
I  give  all  the  green  bone  they  want.  At  two  p. 
in.  I  do  the  same  with  eight  handfuls  of  ground 
corn  that  I  mix  with  the  wheat,  and  the  last 
rthiug  before  they  go  to  roost  all  the  thoroughly 
oooked  bran,  mixed  with  corn  meal  they  want. 
"This  must  not  be  fed  hot,  or  it  will  give  the 
aowls  a  bad  cold. 

I  do  not  think  my  pullets  will  stop  here,  as 
•day  before  writing  1  got  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs  yet,  twenty-seven.  My  experience  has  I 
taught  me  that  the  best  floor  for  chickens  in 
=oonfinement  is  cement  covered  with  dry  dirt, 
otherwise  they  will  pick  up  bits  of  straw,  hay  or 
aeaves,  which  have  been  smeared  with  the  drop- 
pings, thus  generating  and  spreading  disease. 
If  the  droppings  board  is  witliin  a  foot  of  the 
roosts  clean  it  every  day.  If  chickens  of  any 
■size  pick  at  their  droppings, give  more  vegetable 
food, (clover.)  If  the  white  in  the  corner  of  the 
■eye  swells  out,  and  the  eye-ball  turns  pink,  give 
more  fresh  air  without  draught,  and  to  grown 
chickens  the  following.  One  teaspoon  of  sul- 
phur, one  teaspoon  powdered  charcoal,  one 
teaspoon  molasses,  mix  thoroughly  and  add  half 
teacup  of  milk,  and  put  the  whole  in  a  tin  can, 
bent  so  that  the  fluid.can  be  poured  out  in  a  small 
scream,  and  taking  the  fowls  feet  between  your 
3egs  tightly,  his  skull  between  your  thumb  and 
.third  and  fourth  fingers,  with  your  first  finger 
between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  his  bill, 
■stretch  his  neck  and  hold  his  head  back.  After 
rshaking  the  liquid  pour  as  long  as  you  think  he 
«cau  hold  his  breath,  and  so  continuing  till  all  is 
gone. 

I  have  three  living  monuments  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  this  simple  remedy.  Five  were 
taken  sick,  the  result  of  not  cleaning  the  roosts. 
Their  mouths  gradually  filled  with  a  yellow 
<cheesy  substance,  so  they  could  not  shut  them, 
•nor  eat,  nor  drink,  their  eyes  were  closed  and 
■covered  with  scales,  heads  swelled,  and  combs 
■black. 

After  tying  a  handkerchief  over  my  nose  and 
imouth  to  protect  my  own  health,  I  went  to  work, 
■cleaned  the  stuff  out  of  their  mouth,  and  gave 
them  one  dose  of  the  above  described  remedy, 
and  bread  and  milk  once  a  day  af  er,  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  keep  them  alive. 

Three  out  of  the  five  came  around  all  right, 
■with  the  exception  that  one  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye,and  I  believe  I  would  have  saved  all  of  them 
if  I  had  become  desperate  a  little  sooner.  For 
simple  cold,  half  teaspoon  of  crude  petroleum, 
poured  on  dry  bread  and  fed  to  each  fowl  once 
a  day. 

We  have  lost  lots  of  fowls  by  roup,  and  in 
fighting  this  disease  have  suffocated  fowls  with 
sulphur  fumes,  fed  soap  and  pepper  pills,  put 
Douglas  mixture  in  the  water,  and  in  fact  done 
everything  but  take  away  the  cause  of  the 
disease  by  cleaning  the  roosts  and  curing  the 
•fowls  by  giving  the  above  remedy.  I  have  some 
theories  on  incubation  but  

To  make  chicks  grow  feed  for  the  first  two 
■days,  and  one  meal  a  day  after  that  on  Graham 
bread  mixed  with  raw  eggs,  (infertile  eggs). 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Jacobs  for  kind  answers  to 
'3uestiins  when  we  were  in  trouble. 


New  Poultry  Houses  are  Damp. 

B.  H.  NOXON,  ITHACA,  N.  T. 

"We  would  like  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  We  have  learned  that 
something  else  besides  money  is  needed 
for  successful  poultry  raising.  One  year  ago 
last  fall,  we  saw  a  fine  lot  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  put  in  a  new  poultry  house,  made  of  hem- 
lock boards,  which  were  called  seasoned.  The 
house  was  well  built,  with  a  good  tight  roof, 
well  boarded,  with  builders  paper  in  between. 
The  door  and  windows  were  left  open  during 
rske  day,  but  still  there  was  dampness  enough 
•from  the  lumber  to  make  the  fowls  sick  nearly 
:all  winter.  They  had  roup,  or  at  least  cankered 
i  throats  and  eyes.  This  winter  the  home  is  all 
right. 

A  short  time  ago  I  visited  a  beautiful  and 
■expensive  poultry-house.  Everything  about  it 

was  first  class,  excepting  the  floor,  which  is  of 
i  the  ground,  and  was  wet  and  dirty.  Now,  has 
•any  one  ever  seen  poultry  thrive  and   do  well 

that  were  confined  for  any  length  of  time  on 

■wet  dirty  floors? 
Onejof  our  houses  has  a  ground  floor,  but  we 

scrape  off  the  surface  and  dig  up  the  dirt  often 

enough  to  keep  it  dry  and  mellow  as  an  ash 


heap,  and  our  hens  are  wallowing  In  it  all  the 
daylong.  In  the  fall  we  put  a  number  of  loads 
of  dry  sandy  soil  in  each  poultry  house,  and  find 
it  very  valuable  for  winter  use.  When  we  draw 
it  in,  we  throw  it  on  a  platform  of  boards  raised 
a  little  from  the  floor  in  front  of  a  window,  so 
that  it  can  get  thoroughly  dry  before  storing  for 
winter  use.  Then,  during  the  winter,  while 
using  it  for  our  platforms  under  our  roosts,  and 
our  dust  boxes,  etc.,  we  mix  our  sifted  coal  ashes 
with  it  and  also  an  occasional  pail  of  air-slacked 
lime. 

There  can  be  no  success  in  keeping  poultry 
unless  their  houses  are  kept  dry,  sweet  and 
clean. 

9  

Oyer  $3  Per  Hen. 

J.  L.  m'kenzie,  champaign,  ill. 
As  I  have  just  completed  ray  year's  account 
with  our  poultry  for  1890,  I  thought  I  would 
write  you  a  few  lines  and  give  you  the  account. 
On  January  1st,  1890,  we  had  on  hand  eighteen 
liens  and  pullets  and  four  chicks,  mostly  pure 
bred  stock.  During  the  month  of  January  thev 
layed  sixty-three  eggs,  and  during  the  month  of 
February,  fifty ;  March,  117;  April,  340;  May, 
241;  June,  177;  July,  168;  August,  153;  Septem- 
ber, 128;  October,  twenty-six ;  November,  forty- 
four,  and  December,  eighty-four  eggs.  Total 
for  the  year,  1,749,  or  145?!  dozen.  Ot  these  we 
sold  several  settings,  balance  set  and  used  in 
the  kitchen.  My  wife  did  most  of  the  work  in 
raising  chicks,  as  I  am  a  traveling  man,  and  am 
away  from  home  most  of  the  time,  and  she 
succeeded  in  raising  175  young  chickens  and  all 
on  one  town  lot  60x120  feet,  and  our  dwelling 
house  was  on  the  same  lot.  We  sold  $80.40  worth 
of  chickens  (mostly  at  fancy  prices),  and  the 
balance  we  ate  on  the  table.  We  kept  an 
account  of  what  we  ate,  and  at  market  prices 
they  amounted  to  $17.85,  and  have  eighteen  fine 
hens  and  pullets  left  for  this  year.  We  also 
kept  a  strict  account  of  all  feed  used,  which 
amounted  to  $48.84,  and  as  we  bought  all  our 
feed  from  feed  stores,  we  had  to  pay  the  highest 
prices.  We  keep  no  account  of  eggs  used  in  the 
family,  as  I  thought  they  about  paid  for  labor, 
so,  not  counting  them,  we  still  have  eggs  sold, 
$12.00;  chickens  sold,  $80.40;  chickens  eaten, 
$17.85;  or  a  total  of  $110.25.  Deduct  the  feed, 
which  is  $48.84.  leaves  a  balance  of  $61.41  in  favor 
of  the  hens,  which  leaves  a  profit  of  $3.41  per 
hen. 


Do  Not  Expect  Too  Much. 

MRS.  C.  J.  FABER,  SEYMOUR,  CT. 

While  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  writer,  I 
will  try  and  write  a  few  lines  concerning  poul- 
try. Everyone  should  keep  a  few  fowls,  for 
pleasure  if  not  for  profit.  They  are  easily  kept, 
and  not  heavy  feeders,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
earn  their  own  living,  and  more  so  if  properly 
kept.  Fowls  are  as  valuable  as  any  other  stock. 
When  I  say  valuable,  I  mean  good  specimens, 
and  so  it  is  with  any  stock.  The  poultry  busi- 
ness is  flourishing  here  at  the  present,  and  I 
think  in  a  few  years  thoroughbreds  will  be  bred 
more  than  ever.  There  is  money  in  it  if  prop- 
erly conducted.  A  man  should  have  some  sys- 
tem, the  same  as  in  any  business,  if  not  he  will 
not  succeed.  We  should  also  keep  posted  up  by 
reading  poultry  papers.  But  you  must  not  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  papers.  We  must 
learn  from  experience,  as  that  is  the  best 
teacher.  Do  not  think  when  you  start  in  the 
poultry  business  that  you  are  going  to  get  rich 
at  once.  If  you  do,  you  will  make  a  mistake. 
Some  people  get  rich  and  others  fail,  and  that  is 
so  in  all  kinds  of  business.  A  person  starting 
in  the  business  should  commence  with  a  small 
flock,  and  as  he  sees  he  can  attend  to  more  he 
should  increase  his  flock.  If  you  want  to  get 
posted  on  poultry  papers,  you  should  subscribe 
for  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  "Jim  Dandy," 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  money  you  pay  for  it- 
It  is  a  very  lively  paper,  and  gives  you  solid 
facts . 


Spongia  the  Remedy. 


D.  S.  SPROGLE,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 

Let  me  give  you  my  experience  with  spongia. 
Having  to  move  my  poultry  houses  my  flock  of 
200  hens  were  caught  out  in  a  cold  rain.  Roup 
developed,  and  at  one  time  I  had  162  chickens, 
in  various  stages  of  that  dread  disease.  Your 
paper  came  (I  think  October  copy,  1890)  telling 
of  spongia.  At  first  I  felt  like  giving  up,  but 
finally  concluded  to  tvy  spongia  3d,  and  began 
treating  on  November  1st.  Out  of  162  chickens 
sick  I  lost  only  ten.  I  gave  the  remedy  in  pel- 
lets, dissolved  in  water,  and  in  the  worst  cases 
I  gave  the  dry  pellets  in  closes  of  six  to  twelve 
pellets.  In  the  morning  when  I  would  first 
open  the  hospital,  the  stench  was  dreadful.  I 
consider  this  a  great  victory  for  spongia  .By  the 
middle  of  December  my  hens  were  well  and 
laying  nicely.  Every  copy  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  me. 
It  is  just  the  paper  a  practical  man  wants,  and 
it  has  been  a  great  help  to  me,  . 


Another  Venerable  Hen. 

MRS.  N.  STERLING,  MESHOPPEN,  PA. 

Having  occasionally  noticed  reports  of  vet- 
eran hens  in  your  columns,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing account  of  another.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mrs. * 
F.  E.  Eussell,  Auburn  Four  Corners,  Pa.,  has  a 
hen  of  the  Polish  breed  that  will  be  fourteen 
years  old  if  she  lives  until  next  spring.  She  was 
a  most  excellent  layer  for  ten  or  eleven  years ; 
a  non-setter,  having  never  ottered  to  set  but 
twice  in  her  life.  Ouce,  at  the  age  of  about 
three  years,  when  she  stole  her  nest  and  came 
off  with  ten  chicks,  and  afterward  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  she  again  stole  her  nest,  and  as  she 
was  hatching  there  camea  drenching  rain  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  her  lirtle  brood.  So  far 
as  known  she  layed  but  nine  eggs  the  year 
before  last,  and  but  one  the  last  year.  She  is 
quite  feeble  and  nearly  blind,  but  great  care  is 
used  to  perpetuate  her  existence,  not  for  the 
good  expected  hereafter,  but  for  that  already 
done. 


Utilizing  Home  Appliances. 

W.  H.  C.  LAWRENCE,  ASHBY,  MASS. 

I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  My  boy,  who 
was  ten,  last  November,  is  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness a  little;  he  began  the  year  1890,  with 
thirty-five  hens,  three  roosters  and  eight  ducks. 
His' eggs  and  poultry  ;  sold  for  $47.80  more  than 
his  grain  cost,  for  the  year,  and  he  had  ($15) 
worth  of  grain  on  hand  this  January.  He  had, 
January,  1st  1891,  about  sixty  hens  and  roosters, 
and  twenty-four  ducks.  I  have  been  making 
over  an  old  hay  cutter  for  him  to  cut  corn  stalks 
for  his  ducks.  I  feed  the  cut  food,  meal  and 
shorts,  and  the  ducks  eat  every  bit  of  it.  I  send 
you  a  little  hay  cut  with  it.  I  should  like  to 
state  how  I  arranged,  so  that  the  boy  did  not 
have  to  carry  any  water  all4sumnier.  Perhaps  I 
will  later.  I  have  power  in  my  shop,  and  1  am 
going  to  put  in  one  of  Manns,  power  bone' 
cutters. 


A  Comparison  Test. 

E.  F.  CASSEL,  CHICO,  WASH. 

Here  is  a  little  experience  which  seems  to' 
favor  spongia.  I  had  three  Minorca  cockerels 
sick  with  roup.  They  had  been  sick  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  growing  worse  rapidly.  I  decided 
to  try  spongia,  and  did  so  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
it.  At  first  I  only  tried  it  on  two  of  the  cocker- 
els, and  let  the  third  go  a  week  longer.  The 
first  two  were  turned  out  and  cured  in  six  days, 
when  I  put  the  third  one  in  their  place.  The 
third  one  died,  but  he  was  so  near  dead  when  I 
took  him  in  hand  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  "threw 
up  the  spongia."  I  believe  that  if  I  had  com- 
menced treating  him  with  the  other  two,I  would 
have  had  another  Minorca  cockerel  in  my  yards 
now.  I  would  add  that  the  effects  of  the  spongia 
onjthe  first  two  cocks  was  very  marked  from  the 
first  day  of  its  use. 


The  Illinois  State  Poultry  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Statec 
Poultry  Association,  the  attendance  was  re- 
markably large,  representatives  from  all  por- 
tions of  the  State  being  present.  All  expressed 
themselves  as  highly  elated  with  the  grand 
success  of  their  first  show,  and  determined  that 
their  next  should  be  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — H.  W.  Bartholomew,  Decatur,  111 

Vice-Presidents — Philip  Smith,  Peoria.  111. ; 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  Table  Grove,  111. ;  B.  Wenk, 
Washington,  111.;  C.  F.  Churchman,  Decatur, 
111.;  N.  A.  Nighbert,  Palmyra,  111.;  J.  L.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Champaign.  111.;  F.  L.  Sewell.  Chicago, 
111.;  D.  T.  Heimlich.  Jacksonville,  111.;  C.  F. 
Johnson,  Galesburg,  111. 

Rec.  Sec— George  W.  Knusman,  Peoria.  111. 

Cor.  Sec— George  E.  Sylvester,  Peoria,  111. 

Treas.—  R.  T.  Nettle,  Peoria,  111. 

Executive  Committee— Jas.  Hockaday,  Emery, 
111.;  C.  F.  Churchman,  Decatur,  111.;  William 
Ermentraut,  Decatur,  111.;  Ira' Gregory,  Fifer, 
111. 


The  Perfection  of  Railway  Travel 

Is  exemplified  in  the  Royal  Blue  Line  Trains 
now  running  between  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  via  the  B.  &O.R. 
R.  The  trains  are  vestibuled  from  end  to  end 
heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas,  and  all 
the  cars  are  further  protected  by  Pullman's 
anti-telescoping  device.  Around  the  ordinary 
traveler  riding  in  the  day  coach,  is  therefore 
thrown  the  same  degree  of  safety  that  guards 
the  more  exclusive  passenger  occupying  the 
parlor  or  sleeping  cars.  The  comforts  of  the 
coach  passenger  are  further  provided  for 
through  the  separate  lavatories  for  gentleman 
and  ladies  in  each  car.  A  smoking  compart- 
ment in  each  car  is  also  a  new  feature  that  will 
commend  itself  to  the  lovers  of  the  week. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out ;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
should  be  read.] 


ECapons.— W.  G.  Axley,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— 
"I  have  some  fine  capons— my  own  make— a-^  I 
caponized  seventy  last  spring,  and  I  am  going 
in  the  business  soon.  My  birds  are  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  Bluff  Cochins. 

"•*"A  Huge  Hatch.— F.  W.  Cramphorn,  Ausable- 
Chasm,  N.  Y.— "Last  year  I  hatched  96, 95,  and 
90  per  cent,  with  incubator  made  from  Poul- 
try Keeper  plans.  I  would  like  to  know 
names  of  parties  who  supply  eggs  for  incuba- 
tors." 

The  Hints  Did  It.— E.  P.  Shoemaker,  Pal- 
myra, N.  J.— "I  keep  poultry,  and  would  not  be 
without  the  Poultry  Keeper.  My|  neighbors 
cannot  understand  how  I  get  from  eight  to  ten 
eggs  a  day  since  November,  from  a  dozen  hens. 
Hints  from  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  close  at- 
tention and  observation  of  the  flock,  did  it." 

A  Roup  Cure.— C.  J.  Overly,  Galvin,  Ohio  — 
'•I  send  you  my  cure  for  roup.  I  take  two  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  and 
give,  then  take  the  chicken  by  the  feet,  hold  up 
about  half  a  minute,  then  give  a  teaspoonful  of 
melted  lard,  and  it  lias  never  failed  to  cure." 

Makes  Them  Lay.— Mis.  S.  G.  Chadwick, 
Morgantown,W.  Va.— "We  cannot  well  do  with- 
out your  paper.  It  has  taught  us  how  to  feed 
and  care  for  a  small  flock  of  Light  Brahmas  so 
that  we  get  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs  per  day 
during  cold  weather  when  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  have  seventy-five  hens,  have  not  got- 
ten an  egg  this  winter." 

A  Proposed  Large  Incubator  — J.  P.  Van 
Matre,  Yorkrown,  Ind.— "I  am  thinking  of 
building  a  cement  incubator,  about  10x10  feet, 
and  seven  feet  high,  with  shelves,  and  walls  six 
inches  thick.  I  have  natural  gas.  I  have  a 
friend  who  hatched  chickens  by  the  hundred 
last  winter  in  a  brick  smoke  house  in  that  man- 
ner, and  he  raised  them  in  there  without  being 
troubled  with  disease." 

Pure  Breeds.— W.  Hesseltine,  Brighton, 
Iowa.— "Does  it  pay  to  inveso  in  pure-bred 
chickens?  I  will  answer  by  giving  you  my  own 
experience.  Two  years  ago  the  first  day  of 
January,  I  purchased  a  trio  of  S.  S.  Hamburgs, 
"and  I  now  have  in  my  yard  100  hens,  four  roost- 
ers, and  have  sold  $24  worth  of  eggs  and  chick- 
ens, besides  the  eggs  that  were  marketed,  at 
market  price." 

Plans  of  Houses.— W.  S.  Campbell,  Streator, 
111.— "I  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  issue  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  as  it  is  too  valuable.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  of  the  different  breeders  poul- 
try houses.  Mine  is  10x40  feet,  four  rooms,  each 
7x10  feet,  and  a  three  foot  alley.  It  is  8  feet  high 
in  front  and  six  feet  high  at  the  rear,  with  a 
door  in  each  end.  Each  pen  has  a  window  3x5 
feet." 

A  Beginner's  Drawbacks.  —  J.  F.  Pool, 
Xamar,  Mo  — "1  was  on  three  acres  last  year, — 
my  first  year—  and  I  started  with  about  twenty- 
five  fowls  and  a  200-egg  Eureka  incubator.  I 
hatched  out  300  chicks,  but  as  I  lived  too  close  to 
"the  creek,  the  rats  and  'varmints  '  ate  up  the 
chicks,  but  I  have  now  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  intend  to  push  the  business. " 

Dr.  Roth  Don't  Count.— C.  C.  Hawley, 
•Cambria,  Va.— "I  can't  do  withoutthe  Poultry 
Keeper.  Nothing  like  it  for  facts  and  figures 
in  poultry,  unless  it  is  lice,  and  like  them,  you 
:get  there  every  time,  although  if  they  knew  how 
to  kick  against  the  old  cock  that  never  fails  to 
score  ninety-nine,  and  should  score  100,  but  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  oyster  shells,  etc.,  has  not  the  pre- 
requisite to  form  the  shell,  hence  is  slightly  cut 
because  he  gets  no  food  of  the  shell  producing 
kind,  and  the  doctors  say  he  must  have  it,  as 
■clover,  etc.,  will  not  do  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion. Hit  them  hard, Brother.  You  have  plenty 
of  backing.  Truth  hurts  them." 

Using  the  Incubator  and  Brooder.— A.  D. 
Terbush, ^Chicago,  III. — "I  have  but  just  started 
keeping  poultry,  and  have  about  twenty  fowls, 
old  and  young  and  all  but  six  were  hatched  in 
an  incubator  of  my  own  make,  and  I  have  as  yet 
never  seen  an  incubator  but  one,  and  that  was 
last  fall,  after  I  had  hatched  out  one  lot  with 
mine.  i;don't  think  it  is  half  as  hard  to  hatch 
them  as  to  raise  them.  I  am  now  building  an- 
other incubator  on  a  little  different  plan, and  am 
going  to  use  two  of  them,  bothalike,  except  that 
one  will  have  hot  water  and  the  other  hot  air.  I 
will  try  and  have  a  circulation  of  air  without 
•draught  on  the  eggs.  I  will  try  the  two  side  by 
side,  without  showing  either  one  any  favors 
over  the  other.  After  I  give  them  a  fair  test— 
smae  kind  of  eggs,  same  heat,  etc.— I  will  let 
you  know  the  result." 


I  The  Neighbors  Laughed.— S.  D.  Smith, 
I  Reading  Centre,  N.  Y. — "We  are  hatching  a  few 
chicks  this  winter.  I  got  100  nice  ones  from  125 
eggs,  which  was  splendid  although  the  neighbors 
laughed  at  my  old  box,  and  were  surprised  that 
I  got  chicks  from  such  an  old  tiling  as  that.  I 
use  hot  water  incubator— the  Poultry  Keeper 
—and  a  hot  water  brooder  (no  lamps),  but 
would  like  for  some  one  to  suggest  a  better  hot 
water  brooder.  Your  book  on  young  chicks  is  a 
great  work." 

The  Indianapolis  Show.— W.  M.  Rand, 
Franklin,  Indiana— "We  have  had  a  grand 
show  at  Indianapolis.  A  good  show  of  every 
breed,  especially  of  the  Light  Brahmas,  but 
other  breeds  were  well  represented.  I  don't 
think,  from  what  I  have  seen,  at  other  shows, 
that  Indiana  is  very  far  behind  in  the  way  of 
tine  poultry,  and  I  must  say,  right  here,  that 
much  credit  is  due  the  farmers  of  this  state  for 
the  increased  interest  in  this  yellow  leg  busi- 
ness, for  they  had  the  largest  display,  and  of 
course  took  a  large  share  of  the  premiums. 

An  Egg  Record.— Geo.  Wood,  Greenville,  R. 
I.— ''I  send  you  the  record  of  twenty-three  hens 
owned  by  Mr.  F.  Potter.  The  hens  were  kept 
in  a  yard  16x70  feet,  and  they  have  never  been 
out.  Here  it  is:  December,  1889,  190  eggs, 
worth  $5.36 ;  January,  1890,  396  eggs,  worth  $7.81 ; 
February,  347  eggs,  worth  $5.88 ;  March,  364 
eggs,  worth  $5.85;  April,  396  eggs,  worth  $5.28; 
May,  390  eggs,  worth  $5.72 ;  June,  36S  eggs,  worth 
$6.33;  July,  371  eggs,  worth  $7.30;  August,  290 
eggs,  worth  $6.31 ;  September,  315  eggs,  worth 
$8.43 ;  October,  163  eggs,  worth  $4.78 ;  November, 
186  eggs,  worth  $5.81 ;  to  December  14th,  forty- 
seven  eggs,  worth  $1.49;  totals,  3,823  eggs,  worth 
$76.35." 

The  Leghorns  as  Winter  Layers— Walter 
M.  Jordan,  Gambrills,  Md.— "I  am  at  present 
getting  land  in  order  for  market  gardening, 
caring  for  cow  and  horses,  and  have  charge  of 
thirty-six  Black  Leghorns  and  a  few  Pekin 
ducks.  The  Leghorns  have  been  laying  all  the 
fall  and  winter,  and  are  now  averaging  twenty 
eggs  a  day.  I  have  been  getting  two  duck  eggs 
a  day  for  over  three  weeks.  This  is  a  better 
record  than  anybody  around  here  can  show, and 
it  is  not  because  I  know  how  to  raise  poultry, 
but  because  I  follow  the  directions  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  as  much  as  possible.  The  same 
stock  did  not  do  half  as  well  last  year." 

Plymouth  Rock  vs.  Rose-Comb  and  Brown 
Leghorns.— C,  M.  Bowles,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.— '  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
learn  the  comparative  results  of  one  year's  keep- 
ing of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose-comb  Leg- 
horns from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1890. 
on  a  village  lot,  penned  up  nine  months  of  the 
year.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  furnished  an  aver- 
age of  106  eggs  earth  for  the  year, while  the  Leg- 
horns gave  an  average  of  139  eggs  each  for  the 
same  time,  under  the  same  treatment,  in  sepa- 
rate yards.  Better  results  can  be  obtained  in 
larger  runs,  or  where  they  run  at  large. 

Crop  Bound,  Feeding,  and  Roup.— Prof. 
F.  C.  Allen,  Englewood,  111— The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  too  valuable  to  me  to  miss  a  single 
issue.  I  notice  testimonials  in  every  number 
regarding  cures  of  roup.  I  had  three  hens  that 
I  thought  would  have  to  receive  "the  axe,"  but 
gave  spongia,  and  they  are  worth  a  dozen  dead 
hens  now.  I  find  cutting  the  crop  for  crop 
bound  a  sure  cure  if  they  are  taken  in  hand  in 
time,  and  before  inflammation  sets  in.  I  am 
feeding  a  mixture  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  flaxseed,  scrapings  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  floor,  the  samples  being  thrown  on  the 
floor  and  mixed,  and  I  buy  it  at  a  nominal  sum. 
I  give  soft  feed  in  the  morning. 

Will  Regulate  Feeding— Henry  Allpuy, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.— I  keep  a  few  chickens  for  my 
own  pleasure  and  convenience,  not  to  a  very 
great  profit,  perhaps  because  I  am  an  English- 
man born  and  like  to  live  pretty  well.  My  wife 
thinks  I  keep  my  hens  too  fat  to  lay  well.  I  am 
trying  to  work  out  a  system  of  feeding,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  laying  on  of  too  much  fat.  I  have 
divided  them  up,  and  feed  those  I  wish  to  kill 
for  my  own  table,  and  those  that  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  my  friends  in  good  condition.  I  killed  a 
young  Wyandotte  cockerel  that  had  leaves  of 
fat  about  half  an  inch  thick.  I  am  trying  to  get 
my  hens  down  in  flesh  a  little,  because  I  find 
that  my  neighbors,  who  do  not  feed  so  high,  get 
the  most  eggs. 

Cured  the  Roup  Easily.— S.  Frankforter, 
Hampstead,  Md.— "I  tried  spongia  for  roup, 
and  after  giving  it  three  times  I  am  entirely 
rid  of  any  disease  in  my  flock  whatever.  I  had 
a  fine  hen  that  had  it  badly,  and  I  was  sure  that 
she  would  have  to  die  before  my  druggist  could 
get  it  for  me.  Several  others  had  it,  but  not  so 
hard,  but  now  my  flock  is  as  bright  as  can  be, 
and  I  think  will  all  go  to  laying  again  very 
shortly.  Thanks  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  such  a  remedy.  I  consider  one  drop  of 
spongia  worth  a  year's  subscription.  I  have  just 
put  up  a  breeding  house,  sixteen  feet  long,  nine 
feet  wide,  at  the  bottom,  and  four  and  one-half 
at  the  top,  and  eight  feet  high  in  the  centre.  I 
made  it  in  three  parts.  I  expect  to  keep  about 
fifteen  chickens  in  it.  I  am  going  to  raise  noth- 
ing but  full  bred  stock.  I  now  have  two  varie- 
ties, and  will,  if  all  goes  right,  have  six  next 
season." 


Over  $3  per  Hen.— C.  L.  Smith,  St.  Johns, 
Mich.— "I  have  taken  your  valuable  paper  for 
eighteen  months,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  best  paper  printed  on  poultry  that  I  ever 
tried.  I  took  six  hens  and  one  rooster  from  my 
flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  a  test,  and  cared 
for  them  just  one  year  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  your  paper  and  the  book  called  "Poultry 
for  Profit,"  and  here  are  the  figures:  Capital 
invested  for  this  flock  was  $40.25 ;  eggs  laid,  117 
dozen,  for  which  I  got  $16.82 ;  poultry  sold  alive, 
$8.60;  dressed  poultry,  $6.96.  Expenses— feed, 
$10.77.  Which  leaves  the  flock  of  six  hens  a  net 
profit  of  $21.61.  Please  answer  through  your 
paper  whether  this  is  up  to  standard  or  not." 

Spongia  Beat  the  Other  Remedy.— C.  G. 
Burnett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y— "Some  time  ago  I 
wrote  to  you  about  the  roup,  and  told  you  about 
a  friend  of  mine  having  the  roup  in  his  flock  of 
chickens,  and  that  I  cured  them  with  soap  and 
pepper.  You  did  not  publish  that  letter,so  mucii 
the  better,  for  I  have  thirty-five  Light  Brahma 
hens,  and  one  morning,  when  I  went  out  to  feed 
them,  I  was  surprised  to  find  some  that  would 
not  eat,  and  they  would  lay  around,  so  I  exam- 
ined them,  and  found  that  they  had  the  roup.  I 
got  the  spongia,  as  I  told  you  I  would  if  ever  I 
got  the  roup  in  my  flock,  and  I  tried  it.  I  found 
it  one  of  the  best  cures  for  roup  I  ever  saw.  I 
find  that  spongia  can  beat  all  the  soap  and  pep- 
per, and  is  one  of  the  best  cures  for  roup,  and 
it  is  the  cheapest  of  them  all.  for  a  person  that 
has  a  large  flock  of  hens.  Long  may  your  poul- 
try paper  live,  and  everyone  that  has  any  hens 
ought  not  to  be  without  this  paper,  as  it  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  any  one  that  has  fowls." 
(See  Page  190.) 


"VVJiat  is  Roup  1 

The  following!  letter  from  a  subscriber  at 
Herkimer,  New  York,  gives  the  symptoms  of 
canker  (one  form  of  roup)  which  we  give  in 
order  to  let  our  readers  know  more  about  it. 
The  writer  says : 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Bronze  turkey,  and  give  a  remedy,  if  possi- 
ble. I  secured  her  from  three  miles  distance, 
and  put  her  with  mine.  The  first  thing  I  noticed, 
after  having  her  five  weeks,  was  a  sore  on  the 
outside  of  the  face,  a  little  back  of  the  opening 
of  the  bill.  In  opening  the  mouth,  I  found  one 
side  covered  with  thick  canker,  and  the  whole 
side  of  the  head  is  now  sore,  and  blotches  down 
the  throat.  Probably  she  got  hurt,'  or  is  this 
roup  ? 

Yes,  it  is  roup,  and  when  lumps  and  sores  ap- 
pear it  is  verging  on  the  scrofulous.  It  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  save  such  a  bird,  as  the  labor 
required  would  be  too  great,  and  the  disease 
may  spread.  As  a  remedy  a  tablespoonful  of 
chlorate  of  potash  in  each  quart  of  drinking 
water,  with  the  anointing  of  the  face  with  a 
few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits  tur- 
pentine, and  three  of  sweet  oil,  would  be  ex- 
cellent. 


More  Roup. 

Only  one  eye— a  sure  sign  that  there  is  a 
draught  of  air  blowing  in  from  the  direction 
next  the  afflicted  eye.  And,  we  venture  to  say 
nearly  all  the  sick  ones  are  afflicted  on  the  same 
side  of  the  face.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Wm.  Hun- 
stock,  Hanibal,  Mo.,  writes : 

I  have  some  young  'chicks  that  water  at  the 
nose  and  eyes,  and  there  is  a  hard  substances 
forms  over  the  eye,  and  they  go  blind.  It  seems 
to  effect  but  one  eye.  I  have  been  using  a  wash 
of  carbolic  ac  d,  and  it  seems  to  cure  some  of 
them,  but  others  it  does  not  seem  to  do  any  good. 
What  can  I  do  for  them,  and  what  do  you  pro. 
nounce  the  disease? 

The  chicks  have  been  in  a  draught,  either 
from  a  top  ventilator  in  one  corner,  or  end,  of 
the  house,  or  from  a  crack.  They  now  have 
swelled  eyes,  and  probably  the  roup.  "We  would 
suggest  the  spongia  remedy,  as  well  as  anoint- 
ing the  lace  and  eyes  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
spirits  turpentine  and  three  parts  sweet  oil.  But 
above  all,  close  up  the  cracks,  or  sources  of 
draughts. 


The  Royal  Blue  Line 

Is  not  simply  a  single  train  of  handsomely 
finished  passenger  coaches.  All  the  through 
trains  in  service  via  B.  &.  O.  R.  R.  between 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  consist  of  this  magnificent  new  equipment, 
embracing  all  the  devices  and  appliances  ap- 
proved by  car  builders  that  contribute  to  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  travelers.  No  extra  fare 
is  charged  on  any  of  these  trains.  Passengers 
occupying  Pullman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Car  ac- 
commodations will  be  charged  the  customary 
rates  for  the  same.  2t 
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Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line  ($7  per 
inch),  each  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
-  the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chestek  Co.,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE : 

533  DREXEL  BUILDING.  533 

M.  V.  SCULLIN,  Authorized  Agt. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 
Parkesburg,  ChesterCo. ,  Pa 


The  A.  P.  A.  must  sell  ten  cent  standards. 
They  will  meet  with  favor. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Barber  tells  you  some  good  things 
In  this  issue. 

The  New  York  Show  was  the  grandest  one 
ever  held,  and  comparison  has  come  to  stay. 

Ant  back  number  will  be  sent  for  five  cents 
in  stamps. 

Only  fifty  cents  a  year  for  this  paper.  Only 
sixty  cents  for  the  paper  and  one  of  our  books. 

Don't  look  for  four  extra  pages  every  month. 
Bush  of  advertising  does  it  this  time. 

"We  are  usually  crowded  with  advertisements 
in  the  spring,  and  this  year  is  fully  up  to  the 
record. 

■  We  take  American  or  Canadian  postage 
stamps  for  subscription,  but  ne  and  two  cents 
stamps  should  be  sent. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  will  listen  to  no  ex- 
cuse. Her  breeders  say  that  the  American 
Poultry  Association  must  meet  there  next  time. 

Look  out  for  lice  now.  Lice  and  poultry  are 
two  different  crops  that  will  not  occupy  the 
same  space  together. 

Everybody  says  our  February  number  was 
worth  $10.  Send  for  it,  aud  get  the  points  to  be 
pasted  up  for  reference. 

The  Illustrated  American,  New  York  City, 
gave  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  prize  birds  of 
the  show. 

•  Mr.  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  is  clos- 
ing out  his  magnificent  Langshans,  and  offers 
bargains  to  all  who  desire  prize  birds.  His 
health  is  such  that  he  must  give  them  up. 


If  every  reader  will  send  us  even  one  name 
it  will  help  to  compensate  for  publishing  a  ten 
dollar  paper  for  only  fifty  cents.  "We  want  all 
you  can  send.  Samples  free  to  each. 


Mr.  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  must 
not  be  overlooked  among  the  Indian  Game 
breeders.  He  has  recently  made  twelve  impor- 
tations of  Indian  Games  and  three  of  Buff  Leg- 
horn. His  Buffs  won  first  at  New  York,  but  his 
Indian  Games  were  too  late  for  the  show.though 
•entered  at  both  New  York  and  Charleston.  | 


Bear  in  mind,  when  you  feed,  that  a  hen  not 
laying  will  require  less  food  than  a  laying  hen. 
Separate  the  layers  from  the  others,  or  you  will 
have  one-half  of  them  too  fat. 

Four  extra  pages  this  month.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  the  advertisements  from  crowding 
out  the  reading.  We  do  not  rob  our  readers  of 
reading  matter  under  any  consideration. 

Mr.  Wm.  N.  French,  New  Haven,  Vermont, 
reports  that  sixty-five  White  Wonder  fowls, 
layed  852  eggs  during  the  month  of  January.  It 
is  doing  some  heavy  work  for  a  winter  month. 

We  send  the  Farmers'  Magazine  and  Poul- 
try Keeper,  together,one  year,  for  sixty  cents. 
Drop  us  a  card  for  [sample  copy  of  Farmer's 
Magazine. 

Every  now  and  then  the  gullible  story  of 
artificial  eggs  comes  to  the  surface.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  any  one  is  so  silly  as  to  believe  the 
"newspaper  yarns,"  but  there  are  some  who 
do. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rock  Club  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  A  F.Stevens; 
Secretary,  W.  P.  Leggett,  Salt  Pond,  N.  Y.; 
Treasurer,  J.  Wilcox,  with  a  long  list  of  Vice 
Presidents. 

Don't  send  any  subscriptions  to  the  editor  at 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  as  he  has  to  mail  them  to 
us,  and  it  means  postage.  The  editor  has  noth- 
to  do  with  the  subscriptions,  and  lives  100  miles 
away  from  this  office. 

The  White  Wyandotte  club  has  broken  out  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  A.  P.  A.  The 
American  Slockkeeper  was  the  only  journal 
that  gave  all  the  facts.  Even  the  secretary  of 
the  club,  who  is  connected  with  a  poultry 
paper,  was  wonderfully  silent. 

Specialty  Clubs  should  not  forget  that  they 
may  antagonize  the  A.  P.  A.  without  aiming  to 
harm  the  larger  association.  All  deliberations 
should  be  for  the  promotion  of  the  poultry  in- 
terests in  a  general  way. 


Buff  Leghorns  were  shown  at  New  York  by 
Mr.  Augustus  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  and 
now  Dr.  C.  A.  Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  writes  us 
that  he  has  just  imported  eighteen  of  them  from 
Southampton,  England,  and  he  found  an  egg  in 
the  coop,  showing  that  even  a  sea  voyage  does 
not  prevent  them  from  laying. 

A  book  which  describes  every  part  of  a  fowl, 
and  of  all  the  standard  breeds,  called  the 
'•Standard  of  Perfection,"  is  for  sale  by  us.  The 
price  is  fixed  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  at  $1.00,  but  we 
will  send  it,  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  for  $1.25. 


The  "Poultry  Doctor,"  a  homeopathic  system 
of  treating  fowls,  with  the  diseases  described, 
and  proper  remedies,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  fifty 
cents.  We  have  also  consented  to  act  as  agent 
for  its  sale,  and  will  send  it  to  all  desiring.  The 
book,  with  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  is  85 
cents,  or  book  alone  fifty  cents. 


The  Empire  Incubator  is  advertised  in  an 
other  column,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  to  it.  We  may  also  mention  the  Van 
Culen  Incubator.  They  will  send  circulars  to 
all  desiring.  We  also  must  not  overlook  the 
Monitor,  Monarch,  Prairie  State  and  Excelsior. 
Incubators  are  now  a  prime  necessity  in  poultry 
keeping. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,has  an  excellent  poultry  asso- 
ciation. At  a  meeting  held  in  February,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  :  President,  W.  H. 
Moody;  Vice  Presidents,  E.  S.  Kockwell  and 
W.  K.  Ingersoll;  Secretary,  H.  B.  Patterson; 
Treasurer,  James  E.  Hazard  ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, G.  W.  Childsey,  H.  E.  Benedict,  C.  A. 
Bowman,  C.  E.  Decker,  C.  W.  Hart,  John  Sau- 
I  tee,  Jr.,  and  James  Forsyth. 


The  Fayefte  Poultry  Association's  Show,  at 
Washington,  C.  H.,  Ohio,  was  a  grand  success, 
there  being  1000  birds  on  exhibition,  and  3000 
people  visited  the  hall,  although  the  rain  inter- 
fered. All  premiums  were  promptly  paid  in 
cash.  PreUy  good  for  a  town  of  5000  inhabi- 
tants. 


Who  has  been  engineering  the  business  ol 
selecting  a  superintendent  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment of  the  World's  Fair.  Somebody  will 
have  to  explain  before  the  whole  thing  is  ended, 
and  there  will  yet  be  some  lively  crimination 
before  the  end  comes.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
used  as  paws  to  pull  certain  parties  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire. 


The  roup  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  One  of  the- 
latest  remedies  is  to  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
chlorate  of  potash  to  each  quart  of  drinking 
water,  and  anoint  the  face  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  spirits  turpentine  and  three  parts 
sweet  oil  once  a  day,  and  ten  drops  down  the 
throat. 


Indianapolis  is  never  behind  any  city  in 
giving  a  rousing  show.  There  were  3336  entries 
at  the  last  show,  of  fowls  and  pigeons,  as  well  as- 
a  display  of  dogs.  Indianapolis  pays  her  pre- 
miums,has  excellent  officers,  and  takes  the  lead 
every  year  in  that  section.  Among  the  prizes 
won  at  the  show  was  the  $10  special  for  highest 
scoring  birds  in  parti-colored  Asiatics,  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Perrine,  of  Camp  Hagerman,  Ohio,  one- 
cockerel  scoring  9i%  a  pullet  94,  and  a  hen  94, 
the  average  being  close  to  94. 


Our  Cover. 

The  rush  of  advertisements  compels  us  to  add 
four  pages  this  month,  in  order  to  protect  out- 
readers  from  loss  of  reading  matter.  It  costs- 
us  quite  a  sum  to  do  this,  but  we  well  know  that 
we  must  give  our  readers  their  full  quota  of 
reading.  We  may  have  the  cover  on  next 
month  also,  but  please  don't  look  for  the  cover 
regularly,  as  fifty  cents  a  year  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  a  very  small  sum. 

The  Kicking  in  the  Club. 

The  Wiiite  Wyandotte  Club,  at  its  recent 
meeting, decided  to  present  its  own  standard  to 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  the  club  is- 
to  use  its  own  standard,  and  will  copyright  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  adopted,  to  be  sold  at  ten  cents- 
per  copy.  The  club  also  authorized  its  secre- 
tary to  correspond  with  other  clubs,  with  a  view 
to  forming  a  National  Club,  on  the  plan  of  Hie 
American  Kennel  Club.  We  will  admit  that  the 
American  Kennel  Club  is  a  model  for  a  National 
Association,  and  its  rules  are  excellent,  but  in 
our  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  offer- 
ed by  the  White  Wyandotte  Club  means  that  the- 
legislation  for  the  poultry  interest  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Poultry  Club,  should 
such  be  formed.  We  also  admit  the  rights  of 
the  clubs,  and  the  individual  members  thereof, 
to  act  independently  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  wise  to- 
hesitate  and  look  well  into  the  future  before 
going  too  far.  Though  we  once  would  have  fav- 
ored such  a  plan,  we  now  are  convinced  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  clubs  depend  upon  their 
loyalty  to  to  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
and  they  should  aim  to  improve  upon  it  within 
the  association. 

Incubator  Plans  Free. 

Any  person  who  will  send  us  a  few  names  of 
persons  who  are  interested  in  poultry,  and  two- 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery,  will  receive 
the  illustrated  plans  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  In- 
cubator. We  do  not  sell  incubators,  but  give- 
you  a  chance  to  make  one  for  yourself.  It  is  in 
general  use,  and  hatches  well.  What  we  really 
want  is  the  names,  so  as  to  send  them  sample- 
copies  of  our  paper.  Address  P.  H.  Jacobs,, 
Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 
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Owing  to  our  removal  to  our  new  building, 
the  March  number  of  Poultry  Keeper  .is  con- 
siderably more  delayed  than  we  like.  We  have 
now  one  of  the  best  equipped  buildings  ill  the 
State,  and  are  making  such  arrangements  as 
will  enable  us  shortly  to  issue  the  Poultry 
Keeper  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month. 


How  Much  Feed. 

Bear  in  mind  that  each  hen  differs  from  the 
others.  A  flock  of  hens  cannot  be  fed  as  syste- 
matically as  a  herd  of  cattle,  as  the  hens  are 
more  numerous,  as  a  rule.  The  individuality  is 
a  factor  always  to  be  considered.  You  must  ob- 
serve your  flocks,  for  in  that  manner  you  will 
learn  more  than  can  be  taught  you. 

Los  Angeles'  Invitation. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  invites  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  that 
city.  The  officers  believe  that  by  a  system  of 
chartered  cars,  and  cheapening  expenses  in 
other  ways,  the  cost  will  not  be  so  large  as 
many  suppose.  The;Callfornia  breeders  claim 
that  the  America  Poultry  Association  will  se- 
cure a  large  membership  if  it  will  meet  in  the 
far  west. 

Buy  Your  Eggs  Now. 

March,  April  and  May  are  the  months  for 
hatching.  Eggs  put  under  hens  this  month 
will  hatch  out  about  April.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  eggs.  Bear  in  mind  you  are 
buying  stock— not  really  eggs— -but  it  must  be 
done  by  purchasing  the  eggs  from  pure  bred 
stock.  If  you  want  eggs  and  not  stock,  go  to 
the  market  for  them.  Do  not  waste  your  time 
with  scrub  fowls.  Use  the  pure  breeds.  A  dol- 
lar or  two  expended  for  eggs  will  save  you 
twenty  times  as  much  later  on. 

The  Great  Show  at  New  York. 

If  any  one  supposed  that  the  attacks  on  com- 
parison, and  the  sinister  suggestions  to  with- 
hold support  from  the  New  York  Show,  would 
in  any  manner  cripple  the  association,  they 
may  as  well  dispel  all  such  illusions.  No  show 
ever  held  was  belter  patronized,  both  by  the 
breeders  and  the  public,  and  we  venture  to 
affirm  that  there  has  never  been  a  show  held 
where  there  was  less  dissatisfaction,  or  "kick- 
ing" against  the  awards.  It  was  the-  general 
opinion  that  the  prizes  got  into  the  right  places, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  shows  the 
public  knew  which  birds  won  before  the  last 
day  of  the  show,  the  consequence  being  that 
sales  at  high  prices  were  made.  No  one  worried 
over  the  man  who  did  not  know  anything  about 
his  own  birds  until  some  one  with  a  lead  pencil 
came  along  to  teach  him,  under  the  plea  of  the 
so  called  "scoring,"  which  means  that  a  "miss 
is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  but  the  breeders  as  well 
as  the  judges,  compared  the  birds,  hence  woe  to 
the  judge  who  did  not  know  his  business.  All 
honor  to  Messrs.  Colgate,Rackham, and  Perdue. 
They  have  revolutionized  the  shows. 


Bough  Evidence  on  White  Langshans. 

One  of  the  California  parties,  who  has  been 
booming  the  White  Langshans,  has  boomed  one 
time  too  much.  In  a  letter  to  the  iV.  H.  Mirror 
he  attempted  to  get  in  a  letter  as  a  reply  to  an 
item  in  that  journal,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  his 
own  interest,  but  instead  of  succeeding  he 
brought  out  the  following  from  the  Mirror. 
Read  it: 

A  western  reader,  referring  to  a  recent  allu- 
sion regarding  White  Langshans  that  appeared 
in  the  Mirror,  claims  that  they  are  a  variety  of 
the  Langshans,  and  not  a  distinct  breed,  and  he 
also  adds  another  variety  called  "mottled" 
Langshans.  He  admits  that  yards  of  one 
variety  may  not  prove  as  strong  or  "breed  as 
true  to  form  and  color"  as  others,  owing  to  in- 
dividual variations,  and  also  because  "so  few  of 
the  whites  are  raised  by  the  Chinese, .  and  still 
fewer  of  the  mottles."  He  also  admits  that 
Miss  Croad,  of  England,  the  first  Importer  of 


Langshans,  stated  to  him  in  a  letter  that  "the 
While  Langshans  of  England  (in  1889)  confined 
to  one  yard  where  only  White  Cochins  bred  to 
resemble  the  Langshan  form."  The  writer  also 
says  that  "yellow  on  skin,  bottoms  of  feet  and 
sometimes  beaks,  will  crop  out  in  the  purest  of 
Langshans,  of  whatever  variety,  for  the  reason 
that  this  abomination  exists  in  the  Langshan 
district  itself ;"  and  he  further  says  that  "he 
has  received  specimens  from  there  himself, with 
the  color  (yellow)  clearly  defined— expensive 
birds  to  eat,  but  they  had  to  go  to  pot." 

A  perusal  of  our  former  article  shows  that  the 
writer  agrees  with  us  in  our  claims,  and  unin- 
tentionally endorses  our  language— Cochin 
blood,  yellow  feet  and  all,  and  as  to  the  mottles, 
they  are  easily  obtained  by  crossing  whites  and 
blacks.  Blue  Langshans  now  have  come  to  the 
surface  also.  We  nave  fully  experimented  with 
Black  and  White  Langshans,  and  while  the  for- 
mer now  breed  true,  being  an  old  established 
breed,  we  still  insist  that  all  new  breeds,  owing 
to  inbreeding  to  fix  the  type,  are  not  as  hardy 
as  they  should  be.  The  Whiie  Langshans  will 
not  be  accepted  as  a  market  breed  by  the 
Americans  unless  they  ha"ve  yellow  legs. 
Neither  the  white,  mottles  nor  blues  are  as  yet 
in  the  Standard  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, the  two  latter  breeds  being  almost  un- 
known. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  we  do 
not  believe  we  made  any  mistake  in  our  lan- 
guage. While  we  do  not  produce  the  letter 
sent,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  we  have  given  the 
portions  that  are  used  as  criticisms  of  our  arti- 
cle, and  in  fairness  to  the  writer  we  reproduce 
our  item,  which  shows  that  we  agree  with  him 
exactly.  Here  it  is: 

"It  is  not  safe  to  say  that  the  White  Lang- 
shans are  yet  an  established  breed.  The  lead- 
ing breeders  admit  that  they  throw  yellow  legs 
at  times,!  and  show  the  presence  of  White 
Cochin  blood.  As  a  rule  they  have  been  culled 
and  bred  very  closely,  the  result  being  that  they 
are  not  as  hardy  as  they  may  be  in  the  future. 
In  comparison  with  the  Black  Langshans,  they 
are  far  behind,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
ever  attain  the  popularity  of  the  blacks,  which 
are  greatly  admired  as  an  excellent  breed." 

Now,  this  California  party  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  original  importers  of  White  Lang- 
shans, yet  he  admits  the  yellow  feet.yellow  legs, 
yellow  breasts,  and  all.  Such  being  the  case  it 
will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  White  Langshans 
for  breeders  to  cease  selling  them.  The  Blacks 
breed  true,  except  where  a  breeder  may  admit 
red  feathers,  but  from  the  above  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  majority  of  so-called  White  Lang- 
shans are  scrubs. 


The  World's  Fair  Superintendent. 

There  are  three  or  four  candidates  for  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Poultry 
Department  at  the  next  World's  Fair  to  be  held 
at  Chicago,  among  them  Mr.  H.  A.  Bridge,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  who  so  successfully  managed 
the  Charleston  Show,  as  well  as  at  other  places, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Munger,  of  De  Kalb,  111.,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Bast,  of  .Chicago,  111.,  and  Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce,  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Mr.  T.  F.  Backhaul, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  also  been  requested  to 
be  a  candidate. 

So  far,  we  have  taken  no  part  in  the  contest 
through  our  colnmns,  leaving  the  several  candi- 
dates and  their  friends  to  present  their  claims 
in  their  own  way.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  political  influence  has  been  brought 
to  bear  in  the  matter,  as  we  judge  by  the  deep 
interest  being  taken  by  certain  parties. 

But  we  do  think  it  an  outrage  to  run  a  resolu- 
tion through  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting,  as  was  done 
at  Charleston,  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Pierce,  by 
certain  parties,  and  this,  too,  near  the  closing 
days,  when  many  members  had  gone  16  their 
homes  and  had  left  Charleston. 

We  style  it  an  outrage  because  the  A.  P.  A. 
should  have  held  aloof  from  the  contest.  Mr. 
Bridge,  Mr.  Bast,  Mr.  Munger,  and  others,  are 
just  as  deserving  of  selection  as  Mr.  Pierce,  but 
they  did  not  "cut  and  dry"  a  resolution  in  their 
interests. 

It  is  just  such  fine  work  that  is  tending  to  in- 
duce the  specialty  clubs  to  revolt,  and  is  injur- 
ing the  Association.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  Mr.  Pierce.  He  is  a  respectable  citizen 
and  a  fancier,  as  well  as  the  publisher  of  a 
poultry  journal,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  the  resolution  that  was  thrust  through  the 
A.  P.  A.  meeting  in  his  favor  was  not  courteous 
to  others  and  was  out  of  place.  The  A.  P.  A. 
should  never  be  used  to  foster  the  interests  of 


one-man  in  preference  to  others.  The  resolu- 
tion passed  voiced  only  the  sentiments  of  those- 
present  who  remained  in  order  to  pass  it,  and 
in  no  manner  represents  the  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  also  being  advocated  in  his  own 
journal,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Pitkin, 
which  is  unfair,  as  no  editor  shonld  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  in  his  own  paper. 

We  do  not  accuse  Messrs.  Pierce,  Pitkin,  or 
others  of  doing  wrong  in  working  together  for 
the  office  if  they  so  prefer  to  do.  But  we  do  not 
believe  it  proper  to  drag  the  A.  P.  A.  in,  and  use 
its  members  as  tools  to  advance  the  interests  of 
any  particular  party.  We  repeat  that  the  reso- 
lution passed  was  an  outrage  and  a  wrong. 

Mr.  Halladay  Again. 

Mr.  Halladay  sent  us  a  letter  in  defence  of 
himself,  which  we  informed  him  would  be  pub- 
lished, but  for  the  language  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten. 

He  denies  all  complicity  with  the  man  McCor- 
mick.  In  justice  to  him  we  state  his  denial. 
We  do  this  because  we  do  not  bear  any  malice 
in  the  matter,  or  wish  to  be  unfair.  If  he  denies 
being  in  any  manner  connected  with  McCormick 
we  will  accept  his  statement,  and  make  the  cor- 
rection. 

He  denies  that  he  voted  for  himself  at  Buffalo, 
We  also  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  denial, 
here.  But  Mr.  Halladay  cannot  deny  that  it  was 
a  tie  between  him  and  his  opponent,  and  that 
he  voted,  being  elected  at  that  meeting  by  one 
vote,  his  opponent  not  being  present  at  that 
meeting. 

But  Mr.  Halladay  does  not  deny,  but  admits, 
that  his  Langshans  have  shown  red  feathers  in 
plumage,  and  also' admits  that  Langshans  some- 
times show  yellow  feet.  We  not  believe  that  a 
pure  Black  Langshan  ever  had  yellow  feet.  Mr. 
Halladay  may  have  had  them, but  we  have  never 
seen  such  elsewhere. 

Why  it  Happened. 

We  are  late  this  month,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  a  large  new  building,  and  have 
been  moving.  We  left  a  building  with  three 
floors,  but  as  the  business  of  the  paper  grew 
larger  the  building  seemed  to  grow  smaller,  and 
so  we  built  one  of  the  most  complete  printing 
offices  to  be  found,  large  and  commodious,  and 
hope  to  meet  our  readers  promptly  in  the  future 
and  also  regularly. 

North  Ogden's  Poultry  Shows. 

North  Ogden,  Utah,  is  quite  a  growing  place, 
and  had  a  large  show.  Mr.  Andrew  Miller,  of 
the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Miller,  of  North  Ogden, 
is  the  secretary.  Johnson  &  Miller,  captured 
the  breeding  pen  on  Light  Brahmas,  some  of 
the  scores  going  to  ninety-four,  and  H.  W. 
Shuntliff,  Ogden  City,  was  a  close  second,  with 
Earl  Bros.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  third. 

Browning  &  Barker,  Ogden  City,  came  first  on 
Buff  Cochins,  with  Earl  Bros,  first  on  cockerel. 
Earl  Bros,  made  a  clean  sweep  on  Partridge 
Cochins.  Win,  Woodfield,  North  Ogden, 
and  Johnson  &  Miller,  North  Ogden,  were 
the  Langshan  winners.  Fred.  Tout,  Fred 
Baleman,  W.  Boyle,  and  I  O.  Ellerback,  were 
the  winners  in  Pit  Gaines.  W.  Laight, Salt  Lake, 
won  on  Andalusians,  and  Earl  Bros.,  and  Brown- 
ing &  Barker,  on  Plymouth  Kocks.  S.  Cullev, 
Ogden,  and  Barnett  Bros.,  N,  Ogden,  won  on  B. 
B.'Red  Games,  and  S.  Culley  and  J.  R.  Bust  on 
Brown  Leghorns.  Johnson  &  Miller  won  on 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  Pekin  Ducks. 


Finest  and  Safest  Trains  in  America. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Royal  Blue  Line- 
trains  now  in  service  via  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  between 
Washington.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  security  and  safety  were  first  considera- 
tions, and  these  have  been  obtained  by  the 
adoption,  of  the  vestibule  appliance,  the  anti- 
telescoping  device,  and  the  introduction  of 
steam  heat  and  Pintsch  gas.  The  trains  are 
models  of  neatness  and  elegance  in  all  respects, 
nothing  having  been  omitted  that  would  relieve - 
travel  of  any  of  its  ordinary  risks  or  discom-  - 
forts.  2t. 
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Feeding  Corn  and  Cornmeal. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  one  of  the  chemists  at 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  experiment  station,  again 
favors  us  with  the  results  of  some  experiments 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  quite  a  time. 
Bis  results  in  feeding  corn  and  a  more  nitro- 
genous ration  will  be  interesting  reading  to 
those  who  have  been  giving  the  matter  of  feed- 
ing corn  some  attention.  Mr.  Wheeler  writes: 

I  have  just  figured  up  a  few  results  which  I 
have  not  had  time  to  finish  before,  and  cite 
some  of  tiiem  which  I  think  will  interest,  and 
somewhat  surprise  you,  although  I  suppose  you 
have.studied  the  hen  too  long  to  be  m  .c/i  sur- 
prised at  anything.  With  four  lots  of  hens,  fed 
.tor  two  successive  years,  two  reasonably  con- 
stant rations,  one  of  which  had  much  more -corn 
than  the  other,those;iiaving  the  most  corn  (corn- 
meal,  etc.,)  usually  averaged  much  heavier  than 
those  having  the  somewhat  more  nitrogenous 
.ration,  with  the  larger  breeds,  (Plymouth  Rock 
mid  Light  Brahmas)  at  some  times  averaging  a 
pound  heavier.  This  seemed  very  natural  to 
me,  as  I  expected  to  find  them  on  the  whole 
fatter.  After  the  feeding  experiment  ended, 
November  15,  the  fowls  were  confined  in  small 
quarters,  not  being  allowed  to  run  in  yards, 
.and  given  the  same  kinds  of  rations  as  had  been 
fed  for  the  two  years,  but  were  allowed  all  they 
would  eat.  Most  all  the  hens  had  stopped  lay- 
ing some  time  before  this.  They  were  fed  this 
way  for  a  month  and  a  half,  (as  I  did  not  get 
.any  time  sooner,)  and  then  killed,  and  some 
aiinoteen  of  them ;  dissected.  They  were  all 
mature  fowls,  having  finished  the  second  laying 
-season ;  had  an  abundance  of  food,  and  while 
the  rations  were  neither  very  "narrow"  nor 
very  •'broad"— "nutritively"  speaking,  they 
were  as  much  contracted  in  regard  to  cornmeal 
as  it  was  found  possible  to  keep  them  for  a  long 
period,  and  have  the  same  amount  of  food  eaten, 
.and  the  condition  of  the  fowls  anyway  healthy. 
Those  having  the  cornmeal  suffered  the  most 
at  all  times  in  appearance  and  general  condi- 
tion. I  have  little  doubt  that  cornmeal  fed 
iowls  were  fatter  all  the  time  except  during  the 
period  when  they  were  closely  confined  as  the 
"handling"  and  weight  both  indicated  that,  but 
after  this  several  weeks  period  of  heavy  feeding 
the  more  nitrogenous-fed  fowls  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Plymouth  Rocks,  weighed  the  most. 
.  In  averaging  up  the  results  of  dissection  I  find 
that,  both  with  the  larger  and  smaller  breeds, 
.the  fowls  having  the  more  nitrogenous  food  had 
become  fatter,  having  a  larger  per  cent,  of  fat, 
.and  smaller  percent,  of  lean  meat,  than  the 
■others.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  were  an  excep- 
tion, but  there  was  not  great  difference  there, 
so  that  when  averaged  in  the  result  is  as  I  state. 

The  average  results  were,  for  the  smaller 
-breeds: 

More  Nitrogenous  Cornmeal 

Ration  Ration. 

Dressed  wt.,  per  ct.  of 

livewt.  78.3  77.7 
'Head  and  feet     "  of 

dressed  wt.  8.0  9.6 
Leaa  meat           "  ol 

dressed  wt.                     62.3  5>.5 

Fat,  perct.  of  dressed  wt.    15.1  ln.l 

Skin,    "          "                  9.9  9.0 

Hones,  "  "  "  8.5  9.4 
Liver,  heart,  acd  empty 

gizzard.                          6.3  6.4 

For  the  larger  breeds  the  average  results  were 
,-as  follows: 

More  Nitrogenous^  Cornmeal 

Ration.  "  Ration. 

.Dressed  wt.  per  ct.  of 

live  wt.  81.1  80.5 
.Head  and  feet,     ' '  of 

dressed  wt.  6.6  7.4 
Lean  meat,  "of 

dressed  wt.                     44.8  47.4 

Fat.  per  ct.  of  dressed  wt.      27.8  24.5 

Skiu     "        ....            9.2  9.0 

Bones,  "  6.5  7.1 
.Liver,  heart  and  empty 

gizzard.                          5.10  4.6 

I  do  not  mention  the  weights  in  detail,  or  of 
feathers,  etc.  I  only  mention  the  proportion  of 
:head;and  shanks  and  of  internal  organs  to  com- 
plete'the  total  for  dressed  weight.  There  are 
not  very  great  differences,  but  enough  to  show 
that  fowls  will  get  too  fat  when  given  an  excess 
.  of  food,  even  if  it  does  not  consist  largely  of 
cornmeal.  I',  believe  that  exercise  is  the  main 
.thing  to  be  depended  upon  to  keep  the  hens 
from  getting  fat,  and  that  while  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  food  may  have  considerable 
to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  hen,  it  is  not  the 
only  factor,  and  cannot  alone  be  depended 
upon.  The  bones  of  these;two-yaers-and-a-half- 
.hens  must  have  been  developing  long  previous 
to  this  fattening  period,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
those  four  hens  which  had  had  for  two  years  the 
.most  corn  and  cornmeal  were  not  lighter,  in 
fact  slightly  heavier. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  in  feeding  unlimited 
quantities,-  or  proportions  of  cornmeal,  but  I 
believe  that  a  man  of  judgement  can  success- 
fully feed  it.  I  do  not  indiscriminately  recom- 
mend its  use  to  farmers,  for  so  far  as  my  expe- 
dience goes  they  are  very  likely  to  feed  too 
anuch  of  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  some  of 


them  to  feed  anything  else.  I  believe  that  a 
variety  of  food  is  a  necessity  for  the  best  results. 
The  only  variety„that  many  lots  of  poultry  on 
farms  see  is  that  which  conies  from  alternating 
feasting  and  starvation,  and  I  hardly  feel  safe 
in  recommending  the  same  rations  to  a  man 
ignorant  of  the  hen,  that  I  would  to  an  experi- 
enced feeder. 

?The  more  IJstudy  the  hen  the  more  convinced 
am  that  while  perhaps  the  strongest  influence 
is  that  of  breed,  yet  the  factor  of  individuality 
is  not  by  any  means  so  insignificant  as  is  often 
supposed. 

The  above  shows  that  something  depends  on 
the  age,  the  confinement,  the  exercise,  and  the 
individuality  of  the  hens.  Mr.  Wheeler  strongly 
recommends  a  variety,  but  his  experiments 
with  corn  give  some  rather  curious  results. 


Hen  Boosts. 

Seeing  a  farmer  near  me  building  a  new  hen- 
house the  other  day,  I  took  occasion  to  give  him 
a  new  idea.  He  was  putting  in  his  roosts  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  one  being  above  the  other  on 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  In  this 
way  the  fowls  are  led  to  attempt  to  all  get  upon 
the  highest  roost,  and  as  it  gets  full,  the  weak 
ones  are  crowded  off  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
they  begin  again  to  climb  up,  only  to  repeat  the. 
same  performance,  until  it  gets  so  dark  that 
they  stop  climbing,resting  content  upon  a  lower 
roost,  or  even  upon  the  ground  under  the  roosts. 
In  the  morning  the  fowls  will  not  go  down  as 
they  went  up,  from  one  roost  to  another,  but  fly 
from  the  roost  to  the  ground.  In  this  way, 
and  by  falling  from  the  roost  to  the 
ground  at  night,  heavy  fowls,  especially 
when  very  fat  or  very  full  of  eggs, 
are  often  crippled  in  the  legs  or  otherwise 
injured.  Many  likely  hens  I  have  seen  com- 
pletely-spoiled in  this  way.  I  told  him  that  1 
should  build  the  roosts  all  of  the  same  height, 
and  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
floor,  putting  them  about  fifteen  inches  apart. 
Before  I  left  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
commence  to  undo  the  work  he  had  done,  and 
to  build  his  roosts  as  I  suggested,  and  of  hearing 
an  old  farmer  who  was-  present  declare  his  in- 
tention of  taking  out  his  roosts,  which  were  of 
the  "ladder"  style,  and  putting  in  new  ones, 
level  and  lower.  I  think  they  will  save  liens 
enough  before  summer  by  so  doing  to  more 
than  pay  for  the  labor  it  will  take.— Boston 
Journal. 


Money  in  Poultry. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  South  Bristol  Farm- 
ers' Club,  of  Massachusetts,  as  reported  in  the 
Neio  England  Farmer,  Mr.  Deane,  of  Fair- 
haven,  read  a  paper  upon  "Agricultural  Possi- 
bilities," in  which  he  claimed  that  the  farmers 
in  that  vicinity  could  make  $150  to  $250  per  acre 
by  cultivating  vegetables  for  the  New  Bedford 
market.  Some  ot  the  speakers  who  followed 
Mr.  Deane  dissented  from  his  figures,  and  one 
of  them  said:  "We  are  to  have  an  address  upon 
poultry  this  afternoon,  and  probably  the 
speaker  will  say  we  can  make  $100  from  an 
acre." 

A  little  mental  arithmetic^showed  the  present 
writer  (who  was  to  be  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon) that  not  only.  $400  but  $1,200  per  acre 
could  be  made  from  poultry,  and  this,  too,  not 
from  "fancy"  poultry  raising,  but  simply  pro- 
ducing eggs  for  the  market  and  the  poultry 
(chickens  and  fowls)  incidental  to  carrying  400 
fowls  through  the  winter,  and  he  so  stated  in 
his  address  to  the  club. 

By  our  method  of  housing  and  yarding  we 
keep  400  fowls  on  an  acre,  and  we  can  make  $3 
apiece  profit  from  each  one  of  the  400.  It  is  true, 
we  use  other  parts  of  the  farm  for  raising  the 
chickens.  We  had  500  pullets  (and  cockerels 
saved  for  breeding)  scattered  over  a  field  of 
eight  or  ten  acres  all  through  July,  August  and 
September,  colonizing  them  there  directly  after 
cutting  tile  grass.  The  land  is  not  exhausted  by 
thus  raising  a  crop  of  pullets  upon  it ;  it  is  sub 
stantially  benefited  by  the  taking  off  of  the  in- 
sects and  by  the  liberal  top-dressing,  and  next 
June  the  herds-grass  will  be  up  to  one's  eyes  in 
the  vicinity  of  where  the  coops  stand. 

In  saying  we  can  make  81,200  from  an  acre  we 
want  it  understood  that  one  must  have  addi- 
tional room  on  which  to  raise  pullets  to  replace 
the  laying  stock,  it  being  a  part  of  our  plan  to 
renew  the  laying  stock  every  year.  By  doing 
this  the  selling  price  of  the  fowls  increases  the 
profits,  as  the  pullets  to  replace  them  are  paid 
for  by  the  cockerels  hatched  with  them.  About 
half  the  chicks  hatched  will  be  cockerels,  and 
they  will  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  food  for 
both  themselves  and  the  pullets. 

The  poultry  editor  of  the  New  England  Far- 
mer,  who  was  the  essayist  of  the  occasion  sums 
up  as  follows: 

There  is  no  magic  about  it;  we  have  often 
given  the  three  simple  rules  in  this  column.  It 
is  simply:  Hatch  the  chickens  in  April,  keep 
them  growing  from  the  first  so  they  shall  come 
to  laying  in  October  (by  November  1)  and  then, 
by  judicious  care  and  feeding,  keep  them  lay- 
ing. There  is  the  whole  secret  .of  it  in  a  few 
words!  By  following  these  rules  a  good  pullet 


will  lay  175  to  200  eggs  between  November  1st 
and  the  1st  of  October  following,  and  those  eggs 
will  sell  for  an  average  price  of  twentv-five 
cents  a  dozen ;  175  eggs  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
dozen  is  $3.64,  and  the  fowl,  if  she  weighs  six 
pounds,  will  bring  sixty  cents  more,  making 
$4.24,  which  gives  $1.24  lor  her  food  and  $3  for 
profit ;  400  can  be  profitably  housed  and  yarded 
on  an  acre,  and  $3  apiece  profit  can  be  readily 
made  from  each  one  of  them  if  these  plain  rules 
are  followed. 

Oil  !-Wha^a_  Whopper. 

The  lazy  and  shiftless  habits  of  the  American 
hen  of  the  present  age  have  brought  a  logical 
result  and  the  control  of  the  American  egg 
market  will  soon  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
feathery  tribe.  This  happy  state  of  affairs 
which  is  so  confidently  promised  the  country 
will  be  due  to  Kansas  inventive  genius,  and  the 
man  who  proposes  to  deliver  an  imposed-on 
nation  from  the  whims  of  the  erratic  female 
fowl  resides  in  the  enterprisingtown  of  Parsons. 

Mr.  James  Storey,  the  inventor  of  the  arti- 
ficial egg,  claims  with  the  utmost  confidence 
that  this  useful  and  popular  article  of  food  can 
be  produced  by  machinery,  and  so  perfectly 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  old-fashioned  pro- 
duct of  the  protected  American  hen.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Mr.Storey  says  the  eggs  produced  by 
his  system  do  not  deteriorate,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, and  like  good  liquor,  improves  with  age. 
As  to  the  cost,  he  figures  that  with  a  plant  cost- 
ing less  than  $500  he  can  produce  one  car-load 
of  eggs  per  day  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  per 
dozen,  thus  dealing  a  stinging  blow  at  the  pro- 
tected hen  monopoly. 

There  will  be  but  few  people  to  sympathize 
with  the  American  hen  in  this  the  hour  of  her 
adversity.  She  has  too  long  treated  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  haughty  scorn  and  invariably 
held  up  prices  when  money  was  close.  She  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  her  plutocratic  self.  All 
hail  to  Kansas,  the  home  of  the  true  anti- 
monopolist,  the  State  that  has  given  us  the 
sockless  statesman  and  the  chickenless  egg.— 
From  a  Kansas  paper. 

Chicken  Surgery. 

The  result  of  a  little  experiment  which  I  have 
recently  tried  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
subscribers,  says  D.  H.  Decker  in  Scientific 
American.  It  was  original  with  me,  though  I 
have  since  learned  that  it  had  been  tried  before. 
A  full-grown  pullet  became  "crop  bound,"  and 
after  trying  for  several  days  unsuccessfully  to 
force  the  contents  of  the  crop  along  in  its  regu- 
lar channel,  I  finally  decided  to  try  another 
method  of  relief.  I  wrapped  her  with  innumer- 
able turns  of  twine,  tightly  pinioning  her  wings 
and  legs  to  her  body,  then  placing  her  on  her 
side  on  a  narrow  board,  I  tied  her  down  firmly. 
Then,  by  tying  back  the  long  feathers  and 
plucking  five  or  six  small  ones,  a  space  of  about 
one  half  inch  wide  and  one  and  a  half  inch  long 
was  made  bare.  Then  with  a  very  sharp  lance 
I  cut  a  gash  about  one  inch  long  directly  through 
into  the  side  of  the  crop,  removed  the  contents, 
using  a  button  hook  for  the  purposes,  washed 
the  edges  of  the  cut,  sewed  up  the  crop,  and 
then  sewed  up  the  skin.  Scarcely  a  drop  of 
blood  was  drawn,  and  by  feeding  the  subject 
on  soft  food  for  several  days  she  soon  recovered. 

Why  Poultry  Runs  Out. 

American  Cultivator  says :  First  crosses  with 
almost  any  standard  breed  of  fowl  are  pretty 
sure  to  produce  good  results.  The  man  who 
makes  the  cross  knows  the  characteristics  he 
wishes  to  breed  to,  and  the  cross  generally 
secures  them.  But  these  grade  fowls,  though 
often  valuable  for  egg  producing,  are  not 
trustworthy  for  breeding.  Their  grogeny  are 
not  grades  but  mongrels.  Changing  the  males 
in  a  flock  is  often  advised,  but  if  the  new  stock 
are  mongrels  there  will  be  little  advantage  from 
this.  The  flocks  on  farms  all  over  the  country 
are  largely  of  this  mongrel  stock,  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  have  poor  success  with 
poultry.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  common 
dunghill  fowl  in  Uiis  country,  though 
originally  intermixed,  had  been  inbred  long 
enough  so  that  it  had  become  almost  an  estab- 
lished breed.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  old  fahsioned 
fowls  are  now  left  anywhere.  As  a  consequence 
the  interduction  of  new  blood  in  every  flock  not 
abselutely  pure  bred  is  a  necessity  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  in  everv  case  males  of  pure 
blood,,  and  so  far  as  possible  of  the  predominent 
strain  of  the  flock  should  be  introduced  for 
crossing.  

Safety  Combined  with  Speed. 

It  fis  well  known  that  the  Royal  Blue 
Line  trains  between  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  via  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
are  the  fastest  trains  in  the  world,  but  they  are 
also  the  safest.being  vestibuled  fromend  to  end, 
protected  further  by  the  use  of  Pullman,s  anti- 
telescoping  device,  and  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  Pintsch  gas.  The  steel  rail  double 
track  is  second  to  none  in  America.  Thus  all 
the  conditions  known  to  railway  management 
to  secure  absolute  safety  has  been  provided. 
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The  Eureka  Poultry  Yards. 

One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Michigan 
is  that  of  the  Eureka  Poultry  Company,  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  and  the  reputation  of  the  yards  is 
second  to  none,  as  the  birds  bred  here  have 
carried  off  the  highest  honors  at  Detroit,  and 
also  at  Chicago  two  years  in  succession.  At  the 
recent  Chicago  show  119  birds  were  exhibited 
by  the  company,  and  they  won  in  nearly  every 
class  shown. 

No  sum  has  been  considered  too  great  for  the 
Company  to  expend  in  securing  the  best  birds 
to  be  had,  and  although  the  Company  has  ad- 
vertised with  us  for  several  years,  not  a  com- 
plaint has  ever  been  made  against  it.  Com- 
posed of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Port 
Huron  its  reliability  and  standing  is  of  the  best. 

The  large  hatchery  in  the  left  upper  corner 
of  the  illustration,  the  kennels  of  the  mastiffs 
on  the  right,  the  office  of  the  manager  on  the 
lower  right  corner,  and  the  head  of  the  Chicago 
prize  cockerel  of  last  year,  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nificent poultry  house,  with  double  yards,  were 
all  drawn  on  the  ground  by  that  great  artist 
;SeweIl,  who  is  unexcelled  in  that  class  of  work. 
A  description  is  unnecessary. 


several  letters  sent  us,  which  will  be  interest- 
ing the  writers  keeping  from  300  to  1000  fowls. 
Mr.  E.  McKeen,  Moultonboro,  N.  H.,  who  has 
to  contend  with  a  cold  climate,  writes: 

1  Ihave  started  in  the  poultry  business  with 
300  hens  and  twenty  roosters.  I  built  a  house 
last  fall  105  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  wide. 
Two  roofs  made  it  very  warm.  I  bought  the 
most  of  my  hens.  They  are  now  laying  (Feb- 
ruary) thirty-five  dozen  eggs  a  week. 

True,  the  hens  are  not  laying  as  many  eggs  as 
might  be  desired,  but  the  record  is  not  below 
the  average  for  winter.  We  believe  it  unwise 
to  buy  hens,  as  no  breeding  can  be  observed  ex- 
cept when  the  poultry  man  hatches  his  stock, 
and  would  suggest  to  Mr.  McKeen,that  he  grade 
up  his  flock  with  pure  bred  males,  and  hatch 
out  next  year's  layers. 

Another  New  England  poultryman,  Mr.  Ball 
Horstman,  of  Holden,  Mass.,  has  done  a  large 
business,  keeping  1000  hens,  and  hatching  2500 
ducks.  He  says: 


give  the  manure  in  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
land,  and  I  buy  all  the  food.  My  expenses  in- 
clude all,  even  the  keeping  of  a  horse  (which 
rightly  is  kept  for  pleasure  as  much  as  for  use 
on  the  yards.  The  total  expenses  for  feed,  ex- 
pressage,  and  for  all  purposes,  were  $981.10; 
poultry  bought,  $473.57;  total  expenses,  $14.54.67. 
1  he  receipts  were:  For  eggs  sold,  $957  83;  for 
dressed  poultry  sold,  $1232.05;  total,  $2190.48. 
cleared  as  profit,  $735.81.  I  also  have  the  same 
amount  of  stock  on  hand  as  I  had  last 
year. 

The  above  shows  that  500  hens  paid  $7X5  clear 
over  all  expenses  except  labor,  and  supported  [a 
horse,  but  as  Mr.  Griggin  probably  performs 
his  own  work,  no  doubt  he  is  satisfied  to  receive 
$735,  or  over  $2  per  day  the  year  round,  for  car- 
ing for  the  500  hens.  Our  object  here  is  to  show 
that  poultry  can  be  kept  in  large  numbers,  and 
that  quite  a  sum  can  be  derived  from  500  hens. 
These  are  no  theories,  as  we  give  full  names 
and  addresses  and  the  words  given  are  as  the- 
gentlemen  stated.  "We  certainly  appreciate 
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Among  the  breeds  of  fowls,  nearly  all  being 
■  prize  winners, are  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins, 
Partridge  Cochins,  Langshans,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver 
Wyandottes,  White  Wyandottes,  Minoreas,  Sil- 
ver Spangled  Hamburgs,  Brown  Leghorns, 
White  Leghorns,  and  Pekin  Ducks.  English 
Mastiff  dogs  and  ferrits  ,are  also  bred  on  the 
farm. 

Fowls  are  shipped  from  this  farm  in  light 
coops,  and  special  care  is  given  to  the  packing 
of  eggs.  Four  incubators  in  operation  enable 
them  to  test  the  fertility  of  eggs  before  filling 
orders.  The  prices  are  moderate,  and  the  stock 
bred  with  due  regard  to  excellence  of  quality, 
and  to  please  every  customer. 

The  farm  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  S. 
H.  Jackson,  one  of  the  most  expert  judges  of 

Eoultry  in  this  country,  and  will  be  scored  by 
iin  before  shipping  when  customers  so  request. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  also  well  known  in  the  East,  and 
has  for  many  years  managed  large  establish- 
ments, and  knows  a  good  bird  on  sight.  Ad- 
dress all  letters  to  the  Eureka  Poultry  Com- 
pany, Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  you  will  receive 
prompt  recognition. 


Keeping  Large  Numbers. 

Sometimes  the  beginner  will  be  more  success- 
ful than  the  veteran .  In  order  to  show  what  is 
■  being  done  by  some  of  our  readers  we  give 


"We  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  over 
five  years,  keeping  from  800-  to  1000  fowls  each 
year,  till  last  year  when  we  raised  2500  clucks, 
(Pekin,)  for  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets 
and  had  fair  success,  but  have  gained  some 
knowledge  which  will  help  us  next  year.  We 
wintered  a  little  over  300  ducks  this  winter, 
hope  to  be  hatching  soon,  though  we  have  had 
a  hard  winter  and  lots  of  snow,  so  ducks  have 
not  layed  many  eggs  yet.  We  have  a  good 
picture  of  fifty  ducks  in  their  yards,  having  a 
small  pond.  We  hope  to  raise  500  chicks  and 
3000  to 4000  ducks  this  spring.  Eggs  havejretailed 
for  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  dozen  in  the  Worces- 
ter market  for  the  last  ten  weeks,  but  will  be 
lower  now. 

The  above  letter  is  a  very  frank  one,  giving 
the  facts  in  a  brief  way.  Mr.  H.  states  that  he 
has  had  a  hard  winter  to  contend  with,  but  it 
may  be  noticed  that  he  is  enlarging  his  opera- 
tions, which  is  an  excellent  indication  that  his 
results  have  been  satisfactory. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Griffin,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass., 
cleared  over  $735  from  500  hens,  last  year,  and 
gives  the  items  of  his  receipts  and  expenses. 
He  says : 

Don't  stop  my  subscription,  for  if  you  do 
there  will  be  a  row  in  camp.  I  can  stand  fifty 
cents  a  year  for  it  if  grain  is  up  to  the  moon.  I 
will  give  you  the  result  of  1890,  from  500  hens,  I 


their  kindness  to  us,  in  giving  us  the  facts,  and 
extend  our  thanks. 


Overfeeding  or  Lice. 

A  Long  Island  subscriber  sends  us  a  letter 
which  we  give  in  order  to  show  that  even  in  the 
face  of  known  obstacles  one  may  be  puzzled  to 
provide  a  remedy.  The  writer  says : 

My  hens  have  some  disease  among  them  and 
I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Two  have  died,  and  sev- 
eral are  sick.  They  look  healthy  and  their  combs 
are  red.  They  slay  on  the  roosts,  and  don't  eat 
much.  The  droppings  are  yellowish,  and  seem 
to  pain  them.  I  have  been'feeding  corn  morn- 
ing and  night,  with  hay  seed  scalded  and  mixed 
with  bran  at  noon.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  good 
feed?  I  have  one  hundred  hens  and  thirtv-five 
ducks,  hatched  in  April,  and  I  only  get  eight  or 
nine  eggs.  Three  ducks  layed  one  or  two  eggs, 
a  month  ago,  and  layed  no  more.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  cause.  I  clean  roosts  out  every 
day,  and  put  in  sand.  They  are  not  very  lousy, 
but  they  may  have  a  few. 

The  probability  is,  that  as  the  writer  feeds 
three  times  a  day,  his  hens  tare  overfed.  When 
they  sit  on  the  roost  it  means  that  they  need  not 
work  and  scratch,  as  their  owner  is  too  kind  to 
them.  Hence,— no  scratch,  no  eggs.  He  says, 
'■They  are  not  very  lousy."  If  there  is  only  one 
louse  on  a  hen  it  is  more  than  should  be  allowed. 
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Individual  Characteristics. 

A  flock  of  hens,  though  only  one  flock,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  collective  number  is  really 
composed  of  individuals  that  may  differ  as 
widely  in  characteristics  as  so  many  human 
oeing's,  and  this  fact  is  nearly  always  overlooked, 
though  it  is  a  matter  deserving  as  much  consid- 
eration as  any  other.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  feeding  of  animals,  and  know  how  one  of 
them  may  be  fastidious,  refusing  to  eat  certain 
foods;  while  around  the  family  table  we  find 
some  of  the  members  are  very  partial  to  partic- 
ular dishes  that  are  rejected  by  others.  With 
the  knowledge^!  these  things,  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  animals,  poultrymen  seem  to  conduct 
the  feeding  of  their  flocks  as  though  every  hen 
in  the  flock  was  exactly  like  every  other  hen, 
and  each  ate  exactly  the  same  kind  of  food,  and 
the  same  quantity,  with  the  same  relish.  To 
attempt  to  estimate  "how  much  feed  a  hen 
should  have"  would  inflict  upon  the  party  mak- 
ing the  estimate  the  duty  of  first  learning  the 
desire  of  that  particular  hen  as  well  as  her  sur- 
roundings, whether  confined  or  running  at  large. 
Then  he  should  take  into  consideration  the 
season,  her  production  of  eggs,  and  many  other 
details,  and  when  such  thought  has  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  flock  it  is  only  by  daily 
observation,  and  weighing  the  food,  and  noting 
the  variety,  and  a  study  of  each  individual's 
characteristics,  that  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
matter  can  be  gained. 

But  if  the  poultryman  is  to  become  familiar  with 
the  individual  characteristics  of  his  hens,  and 
attempts  to  keep  large  numbers,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  so?  It  is  doubtful  if  he  can, 
even  over  a  long  period  of  time,  accomplish 
such  a  purpose,  but  he  can  at  least  feed  in  a 
manner  to  cater,  to  some  extent,  to  the  desires 
of  his  flock  by  varying  the  food  frequently,  and 
feeding  such  foods  as  may  be  required  for  his 
purpose.  Nature  prompts  the  hens  in  their  se- 
lection, to  some  extent,  and  the  poultryman 
should  at  least  separate  his  hens  into  flocks 
that  are  as  uniform  as  possible.  He  should  not 
have  the  laying  hens  and  the  non-layers  in  one 
flock,  or  the  old  hens  and  the  pullets  together. 
The  laving  hens,  when  producing  eggs,  need  a 
nitrogenousldiet,  and  a  little  care  in  providing 
them  with  food  rich  in  the  elements  that  com 
pose  the  eggs  will  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
To  leave  them  with  hens  that  are  being  fatted 
for  the  market  will  induce  them  to  eat  the  more 
carbonaceous  food  in  lieu  of  the  nitrogenous, 
and  thus  seriously  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
both  flocks.  . 

The  poultryman  has  another  privilege.  He 
can  breed  for  uniformity.  By  careful  selection 
of  those  hens  that  are  hardy  and  have  good  ap- 
petites, he  can  cull  out  many  of  the  delicate 


ones,  and  bv  using  some  preferred  breed,  and 
selecting  males  that  will  in  his  opinion,  trans- 
mit their  qualities,  a  greater  uniformity  will  be 
secured,  production  will  be  increased,  and  the 
labor  of  feeding  more  or  less  reduced  by  reason 
of  a  more  general  approach  to  some  individ- 
ual type  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the 
flock.  The  failures  of  many  are  due  to  the  non- 
recognition  of  individual  characteristics,  and  it 
may  require  a  complete  change  of  the  stock  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity.  The  person  who 
uses  the  pure  breeds,  and  knows  their  points 
of  excellence  and  peculiarities,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  him  who  breeds  his  fowls  in  a 
haphazard  way.  without  regard  to  individual 
merit  or  the  uniformity  of  the  flock. — P.  H-  J., 
in  Rural  JSTeiv  Yorker. 


One  Way  to  Feed  Hens. 

For  about  one  hundred  hens  I  cut  in  the  hay- 
cutter  a  peck  of  rowen  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
on  this  I  turn  a  pailful  of  boiling  hot  water, 
cover  closelv  and  allow  to  steam  until  the  grass 
is  soft.  This  tea,  which  is  dark  and  strong  with 
the  juice  of  the  rowen,  is  used  to  mix  the  break- 
fast, which  consists  of  two  thirds  fine  feed  and 
one-third  corn  meal,  in  which  two  quarts  of 
beef-scraps  are  stirred.  This  mixed  stiff  and 
fed  warm  is  an  excellent  breakfast  for  laying 
hens,  and  by  the  time  it  is  eaten  the  rowen  may 
be  given  on'the  feed-board  and  will  be  taken 
greedily.  If  this  warm  breakfast  and  green 
dessert  is  given  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  next  meal  of  the  day  may  be  din- 
ner and'supper  together  between  three  and  four 
in  the  afternoon.  I  give  a  water  pail  full  of 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  for  this  meal.  The 
floor  of  the  house  should  be  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  dry  sand  so  that  the  fowls  may 
scratch  for  their  grain.  This  is  a  good  bill  of 
fare  for  most  days  in  winter,  but  it  may  be 
varied  by  giving'lboiled  potatoes,  apples,  cooked 
vegetables,  mangels,  cabbage,  oats  or  buck- 
wheat. Whatever  is  given  should  be  done  with 
svstem  and  as  regularly  as  possible,  for  no  stock 
can  do  well  when  attended  to  at  irregular 
times—  H.  C.  Brown,  in  Farm  and  Home. 


Perfection  of  Railway  Travel. 

The  inauguration,  bv  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.Phil- 
adelphia  and  Reading  and  Jersey  Central  Railways 
of  the  famous  "Royal  Blue  Line"  between  New 
York  and  Washington  via  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
travelers,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  chronicle  the 
great  success  and  popularity  it  lias  attained.  It  de- 
serves it  fully  for  it  is  emphatically  the  best  line  ever 
]  run  between  the  two  cities.  We  say  the  best  from 
'  personal  experience,  for  we  have  traveled  over  it  and 


its  competing  lines,  and  when  we  say  that  over  the 
"B.  iu."  route  the  highest  realization  and  perfec- 
tion of  railway  travel  is  attained,  we  are  hut  giving  it- 
just  praise.  Its  trains  are  the  safe  st,  the  finest  ancc 
fastest  in  America  and  are  '  'run  on  time. ' '  A  vesti- 
huled  limited  express,  equipped  so  completely  and 
luxuriously  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  is  run 
between  New  York  and  Washington  in  each  direc- 
tion in  exactly  five  hours,  which  is  not  only  the  fastest 
time  ever  made  between  the  two  cities,  but  is  thc- 
fastest  train  in  America,  and  the  splendid  road  bed  of 
the  route  permits  the  speed  with  perfect  safety.  One 
can  realize  what  a  fast  train  this  is  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  distance  from  Jersey  City  to  Washing- 
ton is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  whereas  six  hours  is  the  fastest  time  ever  made 
between  the  latter  cities.  The  Royal  Blue  Line's 
train  from  Jersey  City  to  Washington  performs  the 
journey  in  four  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes.  Not- 
withstanding the  superior  equipment  and  train  ser- 
vice of  this  line,  no  extra  fares  are  charged  on  any  of 
its  trains.  Palatial  day  coaches  accompany  all  its 
trains,  open  to  the  public  at  the  regular  fare,  and  only 
the  usual  charges  are  maele  for  accommodations  in 
sleeping  and  parlor  cars.  There  are  six  '  'Royal  Blue 
Line"  trains  each  way,  daily,  between  New  York  and 
Washington-  All  of  them  are  composed  exclusively 
of  vestibuled  cars,  protected  by  Pullman's  anti-tele- 
scoping  device,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  the 
Pintsch  gas  system.  We  hearti'y  recommend  this 
route  to  all  our  readers  and  advise  them  to  take  it 
and  none  other,  for  it  is  not  only  the  best  as  regards 
speed,  luxury  and  equipment,  but  it  exacts  no  extra 
charge  on  any  of  its  trains.— Christian  Leader. 


F 


ine  S.C.  B.  Leghorns  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Fggs 
SI. 50  per  13.  Smith  Bros.,  New  Brighton, Minn. 


■s from  best  strain  L.Bram..?1.50*>  13,  and  I.  P. 
ks. SI.  50.  Mt.  Kisco  Poul.  Farm,  Mt . Kisco,  N .  Y . 


E 


g?s  Si  fi  13,$2  r#  30.  S.C.B.  &  W.Leg  ,W.  Wyns., 
Imp. P.  Ducks.  R.i\Bufnugtoi],Millburn,N.J. 


Bantams  Exclusively— all  kinds.    Eggs  for  sale. 
Frank  D.  Lewis  &  Bro.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


WM.  WELCH,  D  P.  Rocks, scored  breeders ex- 
ISomer.MSoh,  Qs  clusively.   90  to  94  P.  Cir. 


THOROUGHBRED  INDIAN  GAMES.— Eggs,  ?6 
for  13.   A  few  fine  cockerels  at  810,  S12,  $15  each. 
T.  A.  WENT  WORTH,  Rockland,  Me. 


MH.  LEIDY,  Blooming  Glex,  Pa.— Breeder 
•  of  prize  S.andW.  Wyandottes  and  W.  Min- 
orcas.  Egg-s  j'2per  set. ,3  set.  So.  Stock  for  sale  in  fall. 


UliilTC  D  DflPlfC  Eggs  for  hatching  First- 
Wnl  I  L  I.  nUblVO.  classstock.  Quilhot  strain. 

F.  P.  ROGERS,  West  Chester, Pa. 

FOB  S  \LiE.— Eggs  for  hatching  from  W.  Wyns., 
W.  Legs.  ,1).  Brams.,  P.  Ducks  (Rankin  strain) 
and  Toul.  Geese.    First  premium  wherever  shown. 

BALL  &  HORST.MAN,  HOLDEN.  Mass. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  by  STEAM 

THD 

INCUBATOR 


IMPROVED  EXCE 


WILL  DO  IT 

THOUSANDS 
-SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION. 

GUARANTEED 

to  hatch  a  larger  percent- 
age of  fertile  Eggs,  at 
Less  Cost,  than  any 
other  Incubator. 


Send  6  cents  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF-REGULATING. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer. 
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WEBSTER'S  POULTRY  FARM. 

Imported  Indian  Games.— Where  the 
Clover  Cutlei-s  are  Made.— A  Well 
Managed  Farm. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  s  better 
known  to  our  readers  toy  reputation  than  the 
.genial  Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia  New 
York.  Webster's  handy  little  clover  cutter  is 
one  of  the  fixed  institutions,  and  along;  with 
Sharpe,  Arnold,  Wilson  and  others.  Webster  as 
importer  of  Indian  Gaines  is  well  known. 

Desiring  to  personally  inspect  his  yards,  we 
made  a  trip  to  his  farm.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  the  cordial  reception,  and  the  happy 
family,  for  Mr.  Webster  would  leave  President 
Harrison  to  take  one  of  his  little  one's  in  his 
arms,  and  Mrs.  Webster  made  us  feel  at  home 
in  a  few  minutes  after  arrival.  His  neighbors 
resp  ct  him,  and  his  standing  in  the  community 
is  high. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  farm,  the  dwelling 
house  is  at  the  right.  In  the  foreground, where 
a  beautiful  creek  is  seen,  is  a  building  12x50  feet, 
divided  into  four  apartments,  each  containing 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  fowls,  just  above  the 
house,  near  the  creek,  is  the  large  barn  and 
;stable,  and  near  it  is  a  poultry  house  8x32  feet, 
•double  house—  having  six  apartments,  ten  hens 
in  each,  or  sixty  hens  in  that  building.  The 
barn  is  24x30  feet.  There  is  also  another  build- 
ing to  the  left  of  this,  not  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, 14x50  feet,  having  four  apartments,  with 
ten  hens  in  each,  or  forty  in  all.  Altogether 
.there  were  about  130  Indian  Gaines,  and  a  flock 


Mr.  Webster  will  send  a'  highly  colored  plate 
of  a  pair  of  Indian  Games  to  any  one  sending 
ten  cents  in  stamps.  He  has  also  invented  a 
bone  cutter,  which  cuts  a  bone  into  sausage  ' 
meat,  which  we  will  illustrate  soon. 

liegarding  the  hardiness  of  the  Indian  Games,  I 
Mr.  W.  says  that  the  newly  imported  birds  re-! 
quire  a  little  extra  care  for  awhile,  until  accli- 
mated, but  those  hatched  m  this  country  are  as  I 
hardy  as  any  breed  lie  knows,  and  he  has  had 
quite  an  experience.  He  claims  that  they  are 
also  excellent  layers  and  mothers. 

He  expects  to  arrange  for  a  large  poultry 
farm  of  1500  birds,and  believes  poultry  will  pay 
well.  He  has  met  with  success  trom  the  start. 
We  also  met  Mr.  Hannum,  another  breeder 
of  Indian  Games,  whom  we  also  found  a  very 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  breed. 


Short  Extracts  About  Spongia. 

As  we  have  devoted  so  much  space  hereto- 
fore, to  the  merits  of  spongia  as  a  cure  for  roup 
we  give  the  following  extracts  from  letters  sent, 
which  may  interest  those  who  have  not  tried  the 
remedy : 

"I  consider  spongia  for  roup  excellent."  It 
has  already  saved  nie  many  dollars." — M.  H. 
Phillips,  Larimore,  North  Dakota. 

"Your  spongia  recommendation  has  been 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  paper.  I  had 
roup  in  my  flock,  and  tried  everything.  Over 
100  fowls  had  roup,  but  spongia  entirely  cured 
them  all."— Win.  Murray,  Sanford,  Fla. 

"I  cured  roup  with  spongia— it  cures  every 


have  killed  her,  but  kept  her  to  make  a  test  with 
spongia."— Mrs.  E.  Hatfield,  Rono,  Ind. 

"Spongia  is  a  great  cure  for  roup.  I  have 
tried  it,  and  it  lias  never  failed  once."— Samuel 
laylor,  So.  Norwalk,  Ct. 

"I  think  spongia  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  for 
roup.  I  had  a  Silver  Hamburg  cockerel  that 
had  the  roup  the  worst  I  ever  saw,  and  I  cured 
him,  to  my  surprise,  thanks  to  Poultuy  Keep- 
er."—J.  p.  Van  Metre,  Yorktown,  Ind. 

"To  say  that  spongia  is  indispensable  is  an- 
swering the  question  mildly.  I  have  tried  it  on 
some  of  the  worse  cases  I  ever  had,  with  perfect 
cure.  I  add  my  praise,  and  rejoice  over  this 
great  discovery  ."—Charles  Deal,  Shreveport,  La. 

We  do  not  sell  spongia,  nor  are  we  interested 
in  its  Hse  other  than  to  give  the  evidence  ol 
those  who  have  written  us.  Should  a  better 
remedy  become  known  we  will  as  willingly 
advocate  its  use. 


Digestion  of  Bones. 


A  writer  in  the  New  England  Faimer  gives 
the  following  excellent  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  bones  and  shells,  which  we  en- 
dorse, as  it  is  also  plain  and  well  understood  toy 
our  readers.  Of  course,  he  alludes  more  partic- 
ularly to  fresh  green  bones,  and  says:  "Many 
authorities  deny  that  the  digestive  apparatus  of 
the  hen  can  make  use  of  the  lime  salts  in  their 
food,  after  said  salts  have  been  deposited  as 
they  are  in  dry  bones  and  oyster  shells.  None 
of  these  authorities,  however,  deny  that  the 
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of  Pekin  Ducks,  but  Mr.  Webster,  was  daily 
expecting  175  more  Indian  Games  on  the  next 
steamer,  from  England,  his  flocks  then 
amounting  to  about  3J0  fowls,  he  being  com- 
pelled to  provide  additional  quarters. 

The  cut  of  a  pair  of  Indian  Gaines  is  made 
from  a  photograph,  and  Mr.  Webster  thinks  the 
cut  is  almost  a  perfect  representation  of  the 
_pair.  He  prefers  to  import  the  birds  and  have 
the  cuts  made  in  this  country.  He  has  one  of 
the  best  pairs  of  Indian  Games  that  could  be 
found  in  England,  the  cockerel  winning  third 
prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  in  England, 
and  the  pullet  second.  He  says  that  if  England, 
after  twenty  years'  trial,  cannot  better  this 
pair,  it  is  useless  for  America  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Webster  admires  fine  plumage,  but  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  too  much  consideration  is 
given  by  some  breeders  to  the  plumage  at  the 
expense  of  size  and  weight.  The  Indian  Game 
is  destined  to  be  the  table  and  market  fowl,  and 
lie  is  strongly  in  favor  of  size,  but  also  admires 
style.  He  endeavors  to  secure  birds  of  the 
most  perfect  plumage,  tout  claims  that  size  and 
weight  must  be  the  first  consideration. 

One  good  Quality  with  Mr.  Webster  is  that  he 
is  not  envious  of  other  breeders.  When  he  hears 
of  some  large  importation  he  is  pleased.  "We 
cannot  have  too  many  Indian  Games  brought 
over,"  he  said, "they  are  the  grandest  fowls  that 
ever  came  to  America,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  no  birds  but  the  Indian  Gaines  will  be 
considered  fit  to  eat."  We  rather  admired  his 
enthusiasm,  but  we  are  not]  ready  to  have  the 
Indian  Games  swamp  the  other  breeds  yet, 
though. we  must  admit  that  they  are  getting  to 
{he  front  rapidly. 


time.  So  much  for  the  Pooltbt  Keeper."— 
W.  G.  Axley, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

"I  buy  the  discs,  or  pellets,  by  the  pound- 
I  have  toeen  using  these  remedies  during  the 
last  year."— S.  M.  Edwards,  Argusville,  North 
Dakota. 

"  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  spongia  remedy. 
Since  using  it  I  have  had  no  more  of  that  chok- 
ing breathing  of  my  fowls."— Chas.  Martin, 
Tuscola,  111. 

"Use'spongia  3rd— not  15th— four  drops  of  the 
mother  tincture  to  a  pint  of  water,  or  thirty-two 
drops  to  the  gallon.  Sixty  drops  make  a  tea- 
spoonful,  which  will  answer  for  a  pail-full.  I  wish 
to  describe  a  case  of  roup  that  came  to  me.  The 
upper  part,  or  entrance,  of  the  windpipe  is  so 
bj.dly  swollen  that  the  bird  chokes  and  gasps  for 
breath,  but  the  most  obstinate  is  this  swelling 
of  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe.  Spongia  does 
not  cure  such  cases  as  speedily  as  it  does  com- 
mon catarrh." — E.  W-  Amsden,  Ormond,  Fla. 

"I  will  say,  for  those  who  have  doubts,  that 
spongia  is  a  positive  cure.  I  had  over  100  birds 
affected  and  it  cured  every  one  of  them  without 
being  obliged  to  handle  them.  I  found  the  best 
results  from  using  the  mother  tincture  — four 
drops  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Bro.  Jacobs  should 
have  a  fre,e  ticket.  Spongia  is  a  godsend  to  the 
poultry  fraternity." — W.  F.  Brace.  Victor,  N.  Y. 

"I  have  tried  spongia  with  excellent  results, 
curing  one  turkey  hen  that  was  entirely  blind, 
and  her  bill  was  open  half  an  inch  from  the 
hard,  yellow  substance  on  the  tongue.   I  would 


lime  salts  in  the  transition  stage  between  the 
blood  and  the  calcareous  matter  in  the  bone 
can  be  entirely  utilized  by  the  fowl  for  her 
needs.  Tnis  transition  takes  place  through  the 
agency  of  the  cartilage  or  gristle  which  forms 
the  frame-work  of  all  bones.  This  gristle  in  its 
raw,  fresh  state  contains  these  salts  in  a  soluble 
and  vital  condition  eminently  fitted  for  poultry 
food.  In  cut  fresh  bone  we  have  besides  this 
cartilage  or  gristle  a  large  amount  of  blood  and 
lean  meat." 


A  Cement  Incubator. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Van  Matre,  Yorktown,  Indiana.pro- 
poses  to  build  a  large  incubator,  and  expresses 
its  dimensions  and  possibilities  as  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  saying: 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  cement  incubator 
about  10x10,  and  seven  feet  high,  making  shelves 
in  it.  with  walls  six  inches  thick,  the  shelves  to 
place  the  eggs  on.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a 
plan?  I  have  natural  gas  to  pipe  in  it.  I  have 
a  cousin  that  hatched  chickens  by  the  hundred 
last  winter,  in  a  brick  smoke  house  that  way, 
and  he  raised  them  in  there.  He  said  he  was 
not  troubled  with  disease. 

We  believe  it  cheaper  to  use  several  smaller 
incubators.  It  would  cost  quite  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  buy  the  eggs  for  so  great  an  affair. 
Until  one  learns  to  hatch  well  with  an  incubator 
of  about  200  eggs  capacity  he  should  not  venture 
t0o  largely. 
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[This  department  enables  us  to  publish  a  great 
many  letters  that  would  otherwise  be  crowded 
out;  though  we  regret,  lack  of  room  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  them  in  full,  as  they  are  very 
interesting.  They  show  what  an  army  of  friends 
we  have.  Every  one  contains  name  and  address. 
Our  readers  are  helping  us  to  edit  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  a  condensed  form.  Every  letter 
jhould  be  read.] 

Another  Cure— Edgar  R.  Baily,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.— I  tried  your  recipe  of  Spongia  for  roup, 
and  it  acted  like  a  charm. 

Spongia  for  Roup.— A.  Wolherter,  Milton, 
Tenn.— The  roup  receipt  is  worth  more  to  me 
than  a  vear's  subscription.  I  have  given  Spon- 
gia a  thorough  trial,  and  it  has  done  its  work 
all  right  with  my  fowls. 

A  Hatch.— J.  H.  Krenrich,  Jeffersonville,  N. 
Y.— 1  have  a  "Prairie  State  Incubator,"  and  the 
first  hatch  was  on  New  Year's  day.  and  seventy- 
one  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs  hatched. 

What  to  Do  for  Lice.— L.  Owen,  Arcadia, 
Neb.— I  find  in  your  paper  a  good  many  wanting 
to  know  what  to  do  for  lice.  Kerosene  is  the 
best  remedy  that  1  know  of.  It  is  a  sure  cure 
every  time. 

Over  2000  Hens.— C.  E.  L.  Hay  ward,  Han- 
cock, N.  H.— I  wintered  2100  hens  last  winter, 
and  have  more  now.  I  have  260  hen  houses, 
each  eight  by  eight  feet,  and  keep  twelve  hens 
in  each  house.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
over  twenty-five  years. 

It  Pats. — J.  A.  Simpson,  Biddeford,  Maine  — 
The  facilities  for  keeping  hens  here  are  very 
great,  probably  more  than  at  Parkesburg.and  at 
less  cost,  but"l  find  the  farmers  here  do  not 
know  how  to  manage  a  flock  at  small  cost,  and 
they  grow  everything  required.  I  make  it  pay, 
however. 

Scales  ox  the  Legs.— Samuel  J.  Landes, 
Greenville.  Ky.— I  notice  a  query  in  your  De- 
cember number  from  W.  P.  W..  in  regard  to 
scales  on  the  legs  of  fowls,  and  the  best  remedy. 
The  only  thing  I  had  ever  found  to  do  any  good 
for  scales  or  scabs  was  equal  parts  of  lard  and 
coal  oil,  with  a  little  sulphur.  MaSe  several  ap- 
plications. 

A  Small  Egg—  E.  T.  Thompson,  Woburn. 
Mass. — The  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  only  paper 
that  amounts  to  much,  as  it  contains  only  such 
information  as  poultrymen  care  to  read.  In  re- 
gard to  small  eggs  I  have  one  that  was  dropped 
last  winter,  which  I  had  weighed  last  week,  that 
only  weighed  seventeen  grains.  So  you  can 
imagine  what  it  weighed  when  laid.  ~ 

Low  Priues.— J.  H.  Colby,  West  Springfield, 
N.  H. — Poultry  is  selling  very  low  here  this 
fall.  Chicks  weighing  from  four  to  seven  pounds 
(live  weight)  sell  for  six  and  seven  cents  per 
pound,  and  turkeys  eight  and  nine  cents.  So 
they  hardly  pay  for  their  feed,  with  corn  seventy 
cents  per  bushel  and  oats  sixty-five  cents,  with 
other  feed  equally  high. 

Early  Laying.— J.  L.  McKenzie,  Champaign, 
111. — seeing  several  accounts  of  parties  having 
earlv  laving  pullets,  I  will  give  you  my  ex- 
perience'ln  that  line.  I  had  a  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet,  hatched  the  tenth  day  of  April,  that 
commenced  to  lay  the  28th  day  of  August,  being 
then  four  months  and  eighteen  days  old,  and 
was  then  on  exhibition  at  our  county  fair.  How 
is  that  for  early  laying. 

A  Cure  for  Bumble  Foot.— .T.W.Willis.Anso- 
niaConn. — In  your  November  Poultry  Keeper 
I  saw  the  question  asked  how  to  cure  bumble 
foot,  and  1  would  say  that  I  was  in  the  same  fix 
and  not  having  seen  any  cure  for  it,  1  tried  a 
cure  of  my  own,  on  one  of  my  fowls.  She  was  so 
bad  that  she  could  not  step  on  that  foot.  I  painted 
it  with  iodine  twice,  and  it  cared  it  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Sends  a  List  — W.  a.  Burns.  Kirwin.  Kan  — 
"Your  paper  is  all  anyone  could  wish  it  to  be. 
I  have  learned  more  since  I  took  it  than  I  ever 
thought  of  before.  lam  not  one  of  those  who 
"know  it  all."  but  one  that  is  willing  to  take  ad- 
vice. I  read  them  over  and  over  again  each 
month .  To  prove  to  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  Poultry  Keeper  I  send  you  a  list  of 
names  hoping  they  all  will  subscribe." 

Good  for  the  Common  Hen— W.  Longhurst, 
Primrose,  Canada— I  will  give  you  some 
of  my  experience  in  poultry  keeping  for 
profit,  and  if  there  is  anything  else  I  can  help 
you  in  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  it.  I  will  say 
how  fhr,t  I  am  in  sight  of  a  flock  of  hen?, 
common,  that  has  made  an  average  of  135 
eggs  each,  in  nine  months.  That  is  the  best 
I  have  seen  yet,  and  only  poorly  cared 
for  at  that.  I  shall  write  soon  and  give  my  own 
experience.  I  have  made  an  average  in  my 
flock,  a  mixed  multitude,  with  good  care  of 
seventy-five  cents  each,  after  paying  for  feed 
and  pen. 

Distillery  Slop  for  Hens  — R.  Savage, 
Kernstflwn,  Virginia.— Your  paper  conies  all  h. 
k.  everv  month,  and  I  am  pleased  with  it.  We 
have  a"  distillery,  and  every  day  I  take  about 


five  or  six  gallons  of  the  thickest  slop  for  poul- 
try. I  feed  it  to  ducks  and  chickens.  You  bet 
the  chickens  shell  out  eggs.  Although  I  feed 
oue  gallon  of  corn  and  screenings,  mixed,  once 
a  day,  I  try  to  get  it  as  warm  as  I  can  for  them 
these  cold  mornings.  The  ducks  are  young. 

A  Roup  Cure—  C.  E.  Burnett,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. — My  chickens  have  had  roup  very  bad,  but 
there  was  one  thing  I  found  in  vour  "paper  and 
it  was  so  simple  that  I  thought  I  would  try  it,  so 
I  got  it,  made  it  up.  and  in  four  days  time  not 
one  of  my  chicken  sick,  and  that  was  red  pepper 
and  soap,  and  I  gave  it  too  them  tw  ice  a  day, 
morning  and  night.  There  is  a  friend  of  mine 
who  has  a  few  chickens  sick  with  the  roup  and 
I  am  going  to  try  spongia  on  them,  and  I  will 
let  you  know  the  result. 

Goslings.— R.  G.  Stannard,  Sparta,  Mich— I 
keep  about  300  hens  after  my  own  idea,  and 
what  I  learn  from  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
have  seven  varieties  and  also  Toulouse  geese.  I 
^wish  some  of  the  writers  to  your  paper  would 
Tvrite  about  geese,  for  I  have  a  few  and  cannot 
raise  the  young.  I  hatched  thirty-five  goslings 
and  they  all  died.  They  seem  to  grow  weak, 
and  pine  away  when  about  eight  weeks  old.  I 
feed  cornmeal  and  middlings,  and  sour  milk, 
with  grass  for  them  to  run  on  all  thetime.  [Prob- 
ably the  big  lice.— Ed.] 

Shipping  Setting  Eggs.— J.  L.  Moore.  North 
East,  Md.— I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  read  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Noeckel,  on  the  subject.  With  your 
permission  I  will  give  my  experience  of  last 
spring.  I  ordered  twenty-six  eggs  from  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  sent  by  express.  When  they  came 
they  were  packed  in  basswood  sawdust,  pre- 
viously wrapped  in  paper.  They  use  baskets, 
similar  to  those  used  in  packing  grapes.  I 
hatched  out  twenty-five  chickens,  and  they  are 
all  living  to-day,  and  are  as  fine  a  lot  as  one 
would  wish  to  see.' 

Makes  $1.50  per  Hen.— Mrs.  L.  G.  Hill,  Lang- 
don.  N.  H.— I  get  more  help  about  caring  for 
poultry  from  the  Poultry  Keeper  than  I  have 
ever  found  in  any  other  poultry  paper.  I  keep 
150  hens  and  pullets,  and  find  I  can  get  good  pay 
for  the  work  of  caring  for  them,  but  I  have  not 
done  as  well  this  year  as  I  did  last  year.  I  shall 
clear  about  $1.50  per  hen  this  year  above  the 
cost  of  their  food.  Last  year  I  made  over  $2.00 
on  each  hen.  I  think  $1  50  cash  pays  well  for  the 
money  invested,  work,  etc. 

Has  Made  Her  Own  Incubator— Mrs.  Mary 
A.Hewett,  Deansville,  N.  Y— I  have  had  an  in- 
cubator made  from  your  No.  2  Series.  The  time 
for  hatching  will  beduethe  last  of  this  week. 
If  I  have  good  luck  I  will  let  you  know ;  if  not.  I 
shall  try  again.  My  brooder,  I  think,  will  be 
perfect  "top  heat,"  and  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
incubator.  I  like  poultry,  and  think  we  can 
makfe  a  success  of  it,  but  time  will  tell.  Iam 
very  much  nleased  with  your  paper.  I  have  part 
of  1884  and"1885,  and  never  tire  of  reading  them. 
I  think  some  time  I  will  send  for  all  the  back 
numbers. 

Expressage.  —  D.  A.  Gregg.  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. — As  others  are  giving  their  experience 
with  express  companies  I  will  give  a  little  of 
mine,  actual  facts,  not  theories.  I  purchased  a 
trio  of  fowls  in  Illinois,  cost  $10,  express  charges 
$19.25.  Also  birds  in  Boston,  cost  $50,  express 
charges  $29  50.  Four  birds  in  New  Jersey  cost 
$12.  express  charges  $15.65.  One  sitting  o"f  eggs 
in  New'  Jersey  cost  $2,  express  charges  $2.70. 
You  see  the  cost  of  fowls  or  eggs  is  not  where 
the  shoe  pinches,  but  it  is  the  cash  money  for 
service  rendered,  and  when  they  break  every 
egg.  and  smash  the  basket  too,  we'  are  not  much 
ahead. 

Took  the  Crop  Out.— C.  R.  Pegg.  Brainerd, 
Minn. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  taking  the 
crop  out  of  a  chicken  and  making  a  success  of  it. 
One  of  my  youne  Brown  Leghorns  got  into  the 
feed,  and  the  result  was  he  split  the  skin  over 
the  crop,  and  I  did  not  discover  it  until  I  found 
I  could  do  nothing  with  it,  so  I  took  the  crop 
out,  sewed  up  the  skin. and  fed  him  on  soft  fed 
for  a  few  days,  and  to  clay  he  is  as  well  as  any 
of  them.  This  happened  about  four  months  ago. 
Some  other  time  I  will  tell  you  the  way  I  built 
my  hen  house  for  this  cold  "place  so  that  water 
will  not  freeze,  and  I  get  eggs  in  winter. 

Poultry  Keeping  and  Health.— George 
Cooper,  Clive,  Ohio. — Years  ago  I  bred  fancy 
poultry  in  Massachusetts.  I  came  west  in  1870, 
to  represent  a  piano  factory,  as  traveling  sales- 
man. The  wear  and  tear  was  too  much  for  me, 
so  last  year  I  left  the  road  and  purchased  a 
place  just  out  of  the  city  limits,  and  set  it  with 
fruit — plums,  cherries,  etc.  I  purchased  some 
Langshans.  and  have  a  fine  lot  of  seventy-five. 
For  next  season  I  will  build  me,  if  the  weather 
is  favorable,  a  brooding  house  before  the  season 
opens,  and  will  put  up  a  dwelling  house,  barn, 
and  poultry  house,  with  runs.  So  you  see  I 
am  going  "at  the  old  business  with  better 
health  than  I  have  enjoyed  since  I  came  west. 
As  T  have  never  had  aiiy  experience  with  in- 
cubators, I  shall  go  slow  this  spring.  • 

Cholera.— Mrs.  J.  W.  Bennett,  Elk  Falls, 
Kansas.— T  like  your  Poultry  Keeper  very 
much,  and  get  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
I  illation  from  it.  Some  things  I  learned  by  ex- 
:  perience  before  I  subscribed  for  yrrnr  paper.  In 
regard  to  what  you  call  ebolera,  I  will  say  that 


my  chicks  began  dying  off  very  fast.  I  tried 
several  remedies,  but  without  any  effect.  At 
last  I  tried  carbolic  acid,  which  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  I  did  not  lose  any  more  of  my  chicks. 
I  make  a  mush  of  bran  and  shorts,  and  feed  my 
hens  in  the  morning,  and  through  the  day  I  give 
them  turnips  to  pick  at.  also  a  cabbage.  1  feed 
them  a  little  corn  at  night.  I  give  them  pounded 
glass  for  grit. 

Feeding  Clover— Nelson  Hopkins,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y.—  The  article  you  published  in  De- 
cember Poultry  Keeper,  from  O.  S.  Bliss,  on 
the  proper  feeding  of  poultry,  has  knocked  me 
out.  J  cut  and  housed  a  good  quantity -of  clover 
hay,  with  the  intention  of  feeding  "it  to  my 
fowls,  and  was  going  to  get  a  clover  cutter,  and 
cut,  and  feed  it  with  ground  feed,  bone  and 
meal.  Mr.  Bliss  contends  that  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  wet  food  for  fowls  under  any  ordinary 
circumstances.  Now.  I  have  been  reading 
your  good  Poultry  Keeper,  Poultry  Monthly,. 
and  Bulletin,  and  find  that  most  all  poultry 
breeders  recommend  soft  feed  once,  and  some 
three  times  a  day.  I  like  what  Mr.  Bliss  says,, 
and  if  he  is  right  I  would  like  to  know  it."  I 
like  my  fowls,  and  do  not  mind  the  trouble  of 
taking  proper  care  of  them.  I  have  150  fowls. 

Raised  800  Ducks  and  500  Broilers.— J.  H. 
Smith,  Pennsgrove,  N.  J. — The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  the  best  poultry  journal  I  have  ever 
read.  To  it  i  owe  my  success  in  the  poultry 
business.  If  it  had  not  been  for  it  I  should  not 
have  been  in  the  poultry  business  to-day.  The 
first  journal  I  read  I  found  by  accident,  but 
when  I  had  read  it  through  my  interest  was 
awakened  in  poultry.  This  is  my  third  year. 
The  first  year  I  raised  about  ninety  chickens, 
for  broile'rs  for  an  experiment.  The  second 
year  I  raised  about  500  broilers.  This  year  I 
have  raised  800  Pekin  ducks  and  about  500 
broilers.  I  have  been  very  successful  for  a  new 
beginner,  but  I  am  satisfied.  I  would  not  have 
been  half  so  successful  if  I  had  not  have  taken 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  my  guide.  Long  live 
the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Contains  it  All. — A.  M.  Bindewald,  Louis 
ville.  Ky. — "The  November  m  mber  is  to  hand 
and  its  contents  eagerly  devoured  at  once.  It 
contains,  as  usual,  a  vast  lot  of  pure  poultry 
knowledge ;  its  value  alone  being  worth  the 
price  of  a  year's  subscription.  I  have  obtained 
a  great  deal  of  poultry  knowledge  from  the 
Poultry  Keeper  :  in  fact,  have  ceased  taking 
all  except  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  formerly 
subscribed  for  three,  and  since  I  receive  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  have  found  that  it  contained 
more  practical  news  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined. Mcy  the  Poultry  Keeper  wave  as 
long  as  chickens  will  be  raised  (which  I  thtnk 
will  be  until  Gabriel  b'ows  his  horn)  is  my  hum- 
ble wish." 

A  Roup  Cure. — Thomas  W.  Hooper. Baltimore. 
Md.. — I  have  used  successfuly  for  years,  a 
solution  of  bromo  ehloralum,  injected  "into  the 
nostrils  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  followed  by  a 
dose  of  whiskey  and  water,  with  some  red  pep- 
per, and  a  little  bromide  of  potash  for  roup.  I 
use  a  medicine  dropper.  Ir  cur°s  bad  cases  in  a 
few  days.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  make  an- 
other list  of  special  articles,  as  in  May.  1SP0.  for 
the  year  1890.  as  it  would  be  very  handy.  When 
inquiries  are  made  "for  information  necessary 
to  enable  (inquirers)  to  breed  poultry  success- 
fully" or  to  "tell  all  you  know  about  incubators, 
etc."  To  answer  that  for  five  cents  a  certain 
number  can  be  had  treating  of  a  particular 
subject.  Iam  building  a  brooder  house,  and  if 
I  follow  hints  in  November.1890.  and  leave  chinks 
etc.,  in  walls  for  air  I  will  save  some  money  as  I 
intended  to  make  tight  with  inner  boards,  paper 
and  outside  siding.  Royce's  article  is  a  good: 
one.  Chicks  good  until  May  I  found  true. 


Milo  Maize  for  Poultry. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Lee,  Cage,  Kansas,  thinks 
poultrymen  should  grow  the  milo  maize.  In  a 
letter  to  us  she  says: 

I  want  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  of  a  new  kind  of  feed  for  chickens  that 
we  raise  out  here,  in  droughty  Kansas,  and  al- 
though this  year  corn  burnt  up,  or  nearly  so.the 
milo  maize  did  well,  and  on  one  and  two-third 
acres  we  will  have  about  sixty  or  seventy  bush- 
els and  sixty-five  large  shocks  of  fodder.  The 
grain  grows  on  top  of  the  stalk,  and  the  stalks 
grow  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  The  blades 
stay  green  until  frost  and  hang  on  all  winter 
(if  the  cattle  do  not  get  at  it).  Stock  of  all  kinds 
are  fond  of  the  fodder  and  grain,  and  our  chick- 
ens will  leave  everything  but  wheat  to  get  the 
seeds  of  it.  We  have  been  feeding  our  chickens 
on  it  for  a  year,  and  we  expect  to  keep  raising 
it. 

Mrs.  Lee  sent  us  a  sample  of  the  seed,  and  it 
should  be  just  the  thing.  It  is  planted  three 
feet  apart,  and  drilled  in  the  row.  It  is  better 
to  grow  it,  as  a  change,  than  corn.  Corn  in  that 
section  was  a  failure,  but  the  drought  did  not 
affect  the  milo  maize.  We  do  not  know  where 
the  seed  can  be  obtained. but  as  Mrs.  Lee  writes 
that  she  has  seventy  bushels  probably  she  can. 
oblige  any  who  may  desire  a  quart. 
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rr  you  want  an  English  Mastiff  or  an  English  Pug 
L  Dog,  write  to  Dickey  &  Mixter,  Milan,  Ohio. 


"  E.  McCVRMIC,  Calmar,  Iowa.— For  many  years 
•  breeder  of  the  Excelsior  str'n  B.B.R.Game  fowls. 


F 


01  Sale.— B.Java  and  B. Leg. eggs;  winner  at  In- 
dianapolis in  1891.     E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind. 


hite  Minorcns,  from  imported  stock.  Eggs, 
$1  50  per  13.      W.  O.  CKA.NE,  Canton,  N.  Y .& 


SC.W.  and  B. Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas.  Eggs  $1.50 
•  per!3,$2.50  per_'26.   A. M.Hoopes, Minerva, Ohio. 


w 


t.  Hoi.  Turkeys,  W.  Coch . ,  Hou.,  G.  Wyns. ,  B .  P. 
R.,  P.Dks  eggs  cheap.   J  A. Henry,  Cresco,  la. 


B 


Plymouth  Rocks  Exclusively.  Good  stock. 
>  Eggs  $1.50fil3.H.tIitchings,  Sheepsh'd  Bay.N.Y 


M 


y  specialties  are:— G.  and  S.  Wyans.,  R.  and  S. 
C.B.Legs.  David  W. Craig,  No.  Branch, Mich. 


Cnd.  dames,  Imported  from  the  yards  of  James 
Frayne.  Eggs  $5$13.Jas.H.  Helms,  Centreville,  Ind 

SI  per  setting.  14  varieties.  Write  for  circu- 
lar.   Ohio  Poultry  Yards,  Sherwood,  u. 


EGGS 


Dl  I  DC  S  XHviiHiiHllaml,  Scotch  Collie  Pugs. 
rUrO)  Herman  Roesch,  215  -Market  St..St.Louis,Mo 


EGGS 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  SI. 00  per  SETTING. 
CHAS.  M.  REED,  Smith's  Mills,  N.  V. 


E 


G«S.— W.  Leg.,W.  Wyan  (Knapp  strain),  B. 
Leg.*l#13.Noxon  &  Haight.Elm  St,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 


Duck  Eggs  — ?1.50  per  doz. ;  §8  per  l'O.  Liberal 
•  dis.  on  larger  orders  F.  W.G ayler,  Quogue, L.I. 


SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS.— 7  shows,  27 
first  premiums.  Cir.of  prizes  won.  Cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  $3  ^  15.  Jas.E.  Hazard,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

PDuck  eggs  from  extra  nice  stock, §1  per  dozen,  §5 
•  per  1D0;  also  W. P. Rocks  (Felch  strain).  Write. 

W.  H.  LANG,  Exeter,  N.  H 

EGGS  FOR  SALE.— §1.50  per  setting,  4  settings  for 
$5.00.   Brown  Leghorns  exclusively. 
Penrose  Myeus  &  Co.,  10  Bait. St.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Black  Minorca  Eggs. — High-class  imported. §1  50  ^ 
15,or*2.50V30.  Knapp' s  S.C.  W.  Legs.,  SI  per  15, 
or  $1.50  per  30.        G.  J.  ZERGER,  Columbia,  Pa. 


HA.  WATTLfS.Ba.Tneville,  Man.    K.  B. 
•  K.  Ciames,  S.  Wyandottes.  B.  P.  kiocks 
and  R.C.B.  Leghorn*.   Eggs,  $2.00  per  13. 

LIGHT  BBAIOIAS  and  BUFF  COCHINS. 
Eggs  for  setting. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  MALVERN,  Pa. 


IND.  GAMES,  R.  Caps.,  S.  S.  Haniburgs,  S.  C  B. 
Legs.,W.F  B.  Spanish  and  a  trio  S.  S.  Haniburgs 
for  sale  cheap. 'Write.  F.R.Minner, Bechtelsville,  Pa. 

W ATKINS  FARMS,  Detroit,  Mich.— Small  im- 
ported Shetland  Ponies,  Poland-China  Swine, 
B.&  ft'.P  Rs, R.C.B. &  W. Leg., P.Dks.  EggsSli=tl3. 

Eggs  85c.  per  13 1   From  pure  Houds. ,  W.  Mins. ,  L. 
Brans,  and  Ply.  Rocks.   Ply.  Rocks  85  00  per  100. 
Illus.  circular.   J.  A.  MESSLER,  Blairstown.N .J. 

IORSAI.E.-A  fine  lot  Red  Caps,  B.Mins.,S.  and 
Gol.  Wyans.,  Langshans  and  Partridge  Cochins. 

B.  X.  PACE,  Salem,  Ind. 


F 


LOWELL  POULTRY  CLITR.Lowell.Hieh 
Breeders  of  Fancy  Poultry.    Free  circular. 

FRANK  R.  ECKER,  Secretary. 


EGGS,  88.30  per  13;  $3.00  per  30.  Stock 
from  John  Frayne,of  England. 
FRED  HOLLISTER,45  Bear  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 

-I  O  VARIETIES.  All  the  leading  and  popular 
LjU  breeds.  India  a  Games  my  specialty .  Write  for 
prices.    Storm  Lake  Poultry  Yards,  Storm  Lake,  la. 


Egg  SI  per  13,  from  Licking  Co.Poul  Yards.  15  var. 
hens  and  ducks.   B.  Turkey  eggs  S2  per  13.  Cir. 
free.  L.  F.  OSBURN,  Jaciisontown,  Ohio. 

EGGS  $1  per  15,  from  my  yards  of  high  scoring  S,  C. 
B.  Legs.,  S. Wyans.,  R  C  W.  Leghorns  and  S.S. 
Hamburgs.  A.  L.  CARY,  Bishopville,  Ohio. 

HA.  BR  AOS  HAW,  ELIZA  VILLE,  IND. 
«  Breeder  of  W.  Wyandotte  fowls  exclusively.  I 
have  a  few  fine  breeding  cockerels  lor  sale  cheap. 
Also  eggs  in  season  at  $2  and  $3  per  15.  Circular. 


F 


AG.  NELSO]V,Commission  Merchant  in  Poul- 
>  try,  Game  &  Eggs.  333  Washington  St., 46  &  48 
BloomfieldSt,  NewW.  Washington  Market,  N.Y. City 

OWLS  AND  EGGS  FOR  SALE.-W.  C.W.Pol- 
ish and  White  Cochins.    Write  for  prices. 

FRIEDRICHS  BRO*.,  ERIE,  PA. 

Indian  Games,  R.  Caps,  4  breeds  W.  and  W.  P. 
Rks,  W.Mins  ,  Houdans   Eggs  ?1  to  $3  per  setting. 
Send  for  8p.  cir.  M.  F.  OWENS, Curwensville,  Pa. 

AH.  ANDERS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
•  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Min.  and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 

WE.  B.  DORA,  Loxa,  111.— Breeder  of  Dark 
• Brahmas,  Plymouth   Rocks,  S.  Wyandotte 
eggs  $2  per  13.   Bronze  Turkey  eggs  $2  per  9. 


HE.  Hetrick,  Ransom,  III.— Breeder  of  B. 
•  Langshans,  beaded  by  Mich.  Boy,  B.  P.  Rocks 
(Knapp strain),  W. Leghorns.  Eggs  in  season.  Write. 


E 


GGS  FROM  IMPORTED  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
SI  per  13;  Si  511  per  20;  82  per  39,  or  84  per  100  eggs. 
L.H.  AUSTIN,  McLean,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


E 


GGS.— P.  Duck,  L. Wyans,  W.  and  Purple  Guinea 
SI  per  13.  Limited  number.    B.Turkey  S3  per  10. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  BOGERT, Cartersville,  Va. 


Eggs  from  Premium  Birds.— B.P.Rock,  G.Wyan, 
S.C.B.  Leg.   81  25  per  13.    Good  cockerels  for 
sale.  Jacob  H.Meixel,  Boiling  Springs,  Cumb.Co.Pa. 


E 

free. 


GGS  from  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas  and  Gol. 
Wyandottes.    Eggs  82  per  13;  S3  per  26  Circular 
J.  I.&  C.  B.  COLEGROVE,  Corry,  Pa. 


MRS.  B.  F.  SCOTT,  Burlington,  Kan. -Breeder  of 
Lt.  Brahmas,  Blk  Langs,  W  Langs.  Fowls  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  cir.  and  price  list. 


EGGS  for  Hatching  from  my  prize  S.C.W.and  B. 
Legs., S.L. Wyans. ,  B.  1*.  Rks.,  P. Ducks.  Send 
stamp  for  Cir.  C.  W .THOMPSON,  J R. ,  Salem,  N.  J. 


WHITE  MINORCAS  EXCLUSIVELY.-!  have 
bred  them  for  4  years.   Write  tome  fora  trio 
and  eggs.  J.  H.  MOMEYER,  Erie,  Pa. 

SK.  MOHR,  hilltown.  Pa.— B.  P.  Rocks,  S. 
•  L.  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Choice 
stock  and  eggs  for  sale.    Send  for  Circular. 


s 


PONGIA  TABLETS,  a  sure  cure  for  Roup. 
Sent  postpaid  tor  35  cents  per  box. 

E.  E.  BAST,  1328  Dunning  St.,  Chicago. 


W.  WYANDOTTES.  *E£  » 

C.  W.  JOHNSON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


THOROUGH   BRED  PEKIN  DUCKS.— 
Eggs  for  batching,  per  15,  81.50;  per  100,86.00. 

H.  HITMAN,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


FINE  Laying  Prize-winning  Barred  and  Wrhite  P. 
Rocks,  W. Leghorns. Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Ducks. 
G.  E.  CHALFANT,  Brooklyn  Village,  Ohio. 


BAST'S  Brown  Leghorns  are  sure  prize  winners. 
Eggs  in  season.   Fowls  for  sale.  Circular.  E.  E. 
BAST,  1328  Dunning  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS-i^rV^M 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivere  and 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.H.  Jacobs,  Ilaninionton,  N.J. 


F.  B.  Spanish,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  S.  C.  and  R. 
C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  B.  R.  Games,  W.  and  G. 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  S2  per  13.  satisfaction  guar.  Come 
see  me.   Clark  Bekam,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  -From  R.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns exclusively.  13  for  $1.50;  26  for  $2  50;  39  for 
$3.00.  Fowls  and  chicks  for  sale  at  all  times.  Send 
stamp.    Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.Y. 


Beaver  Brook  Poultry  Farm.— Richardson's 
choice  bred  P.  Rocks  and  P. Ducks.  Eggs  in  sea- 
son. P.R.Cock'ls  for  sale.  G.  A.H.Richardson,  West 
Dracut.  Mass.  Address:  Pawtucketville,  Lowell,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE.— One  200-egg  Excelsior  Incubator, 
One  400-egg  Excelsior  Incubator,  one  600-egg  Ex- 
celsior Incubator.  All  in  good  order.  Must  be  sold. 
Cor.  sol.    J.  W.  SHALLCROSS,  Locust  Grove,  Md. 


M 


B .Turkeys,  W .and  B. P. Rs.,  A ndalus. , Wyans. 
•  Eggs  75c.  to  $3~i?.15.  B.  H.Westlake,  Sycamore,  111' 


IDE  ROSSITER.Box  232,  GIRARD.Erie  Co., 
Pa.    Gaines,  Imp.  Derbys,  Aseels,  Japs.,  B.  B. 
Reds,  Muffs.    Eggs  and  fowls.   Send  stamp  for  cir. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Buff  and  Black- 
Coch..W  andB.P.Rocks,G.,W.  and  S. Wyan., 
W.Legs.,  Erminette  and  P. Ducks    81.25  per  set.,  $3.-' 
per  3  settings.   R.  G.  Buffington,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

POULTRY  FANCIERS. 

Before  you  buy  eggs  get  prices  of  A.  F .  Kimniel,  he  • 
breeds  the  best  inip'tcd  Cor.  I. Gaines  (Fravne  str'n), 
G.&W.Wyns.,L.Brams.,B  P.Rs.,  li. Mins.,  S.C. W. 
Legs.,S.S.Hams.  Prices  low.  Cir.  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 


DF.  TAYLOR,— Breeder  of  Empire  Strain  W. 
.  P.  Rocks  and  >V- Wyandottes;  Highest  honors 
at  Indianapolis.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and 
Binghamton.  Clean  sweep  at  Amsterdam;  four  pul- 
lets and  cockerels,  average  seme  HI  4-5,  winning  seven  - 
first  out  of  a  possible  eight.  K10  •  '1890  hatch' '  lor  sale. 
Eggs  $2  per  13;  $5  per  39.  Anyone  paying  me  Sofor" 
eggs  will  receive  the  Poultry  Keeper  free  one 
year.  AddressD.  F.TAYLOR.De  Ruyter,N.Y. 

"\7"  I  O  T  O  K  Y  ! 

MV  S.  C.  B.  LEGHOBNS  IN  THE  LEAD. 

At  Charleston, S.C,  January  13th  to  17th,  1891, in  the 
strongest  competition  and  the  most  important  Show 
of  the  year,  we  made  the  following  Sweeping  Victory, 
Which  places  us  in  the  foremost  rank. 

I'll  (MPIOXf*  OF  AMERICA. 
The  Grand  Sireejjstakes  Special  for  largest  and  best 
display,  having  entered  »6  birds.  1st  Breeding 
Pen.  Cock,  1st  tie,  2d  and  3d.  Hen,  tie,  1st, 2d  and 
3d.  Cockerel,  1st,  3d,  4th  and  5th.  Pullet.  1st,  3d,  4th 
and  Sih.  lOUrand  Breeding  Yards, containing 
my  prize-winners  of  Charleston,'*. <'.,  Chicago,  Buf- 
falo, Detroit  and  New  York,  1889,  1890,  1891.  Eggs  $2' 
per  setting  of  15.  Send  for  circular.  MAMMOTH 
PEKIN  DUCKS,  and  B.  B.  R  Game  Bantams. 
Can  sparea  few  settingsof  eggs.  The  very  best  blood.. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Hamnionton,  N.  J. 


«Tames  i'i'ftyn.o'9 

Cornish  Indian  Games  Lead  the  World. 

Look  at  his  wonderful  record  for  the  last  six  months;" 
8cupsand  55  first-prizes;  and  in  the  last  2  years50  cups- 
and  260  first  prizes,  all  on  Indian  Games  if  this  does 
not  give  him  the  championship  of  the  world  on  this 
bree',  what  will?  Remember  our  birds  are  all 
imported  direct  from  Mr.  Frayne's  yards,  and  are  bred 
by  him.  No  man  in  America  can  produce  ten  finer 
yards  than  we  have.  The  larger  number  of  our  birds 
are  double-laced  all  over  the  body,  and  the  best  of 
shape.  Mostly  yearling  hens  used  by  Mr. Frayne  last 
season  as  Bree  lers,  balance  real  early  hatched  pullets.. 
To  get  eggs  from  our  yards  is  to  get  the  best  blood  in> 
the  world.   Some  fine  birds  for  sale. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS. 
We  took  First  on  Bree«line  Pen  at  the  Great? 

New  York  Show. 
We  are  headquarters  for  Buff  Leghorns  in  America, 
and  have  the  largest  and  the  finest  collection  in 
America.  We  made  three  importations  of  Buffs  from 
three  of  the  best  yards  in  England,  an iipaid  very  high 
prices  for  them.  We  would  have  only  the  very  best.. 
They  are  very  scarce  in  this  country.   AVe  know  of 
none  in  this  State  but  what  are  in  our  own  yards,  and 
only  know  of  a  few  other  yards  in  this  country.  We 
only  sold  four  birds;  Mr.  M.  C  Jackson,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  owns  them.  We  will  have  none  for  sale  till  af- 
ter August.    Send  orders  for  eggs  at  once.    The  de- 
mand is  great.  Send  2c  stamp  for  catalogue  contain-  - 
ing  colored  plate  of  Buffs.  Address 
AUG.D.  ARNOLD,Dillsburg,York  Co., Pa 


NO  MONEY  NEEDED.  PAY  US  IN  WORK. 


—  THE  — 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

3860  FAIRMOUNT  AVENUE, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. , 

Mean  what  they  say  WHEN  THEY  SAY  that  any 
man,  woman  or  child  in  the  United  States  can  have 
one  of  these  $55  High-Arm  Sewing  Machines 
without  paying  us  any  money.  You  can  choose 
either  WALNUT  or  OAK  woodwork. 

SELF-THREADING,  RUNS  LIGHT, 
ALMOST  NOISELESS. 

AUTOMATIC  BOBBIN-WINDER.  All  attachments 
including  Tucker,    Ruffler,   four  Hemmers  and 

Binder,  in  VELVET-LINED  CASE. 

We  want  you  to  do  a  little  work  for  us  m  your 
own  town.  You  can  do  it  in  two  or  three  days,  or  if 
you  choose  you  can  do  it  evenings.  If  you  want  to 
secure  this  chance  to  get  a  machine  without  paying 
money  for  it,  direct  to  the  company  as  above  and  re- 
ceive by  return  of  mail  full  particulars  how  to  order. 


PRICE  $6.00. 


THE  NECESSITY  CLOVER  CUTTER 

Is,  without  exception,  the  best  cutter  made.  It  has  an  adjustable  self- 
feed;  can  be  easily  changed  to  cut  any  length  from  one-eighth  to  one 
and  one-fourth  inches.  Castings  are  of  best  gray  iron  and  knives  of 
best  tool  steel.  This  machine  is  not  a  five  or  ten  ponnd  "Toy." 
but  a  practical  Clover  Cutter,  weighing  fifty-five  pounds.  It  will  cut 
faster  than  any  other  cutter,and  is  strong,  durable,  and  light-running. 
Entire  satisfaction  gnarantee<l  or  money  refunded.  We  also 
make  large  Feed  Cutters  Tor  stock.  Circulars  and  testimonials  giving 
full  particulars  on  application. 

NECESSITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Dawson,  It***. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER, 
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INQUIRIES. 


F.  G.  R.,  Chicago,  El.— 1.  My  liens  will  not  eat 
green  food ;  wliatis  the  cause  ?  2.  What  is 
sgrit  ? 

1.  Hens  will  sometimes  refuse  to  eat  food  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed.  2.  Grit  means 
sharp  gravel,  broken  china,  pounded  glass, 
coarse  grovnd  bone,  or  ground  shells. 


C.  C,  Millington,  Md.,— I  have  a  silver  Wyan- 
dotte, with  good  points  except  single  comb.  Is 
she  fit  to  use  for  breeding? 

No;  she  should  have  rose  comb. 


H.  J.  B.,  Alfoona,  Pa.— How  many  hens  should 
Z  put  in  a  house  10x20,  no  yards  ? 
About  a  dozen . 


W.  M.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O— Are  the  White  Wy- 
.andottes  as  good  as  others  for  sitting  ? 
Yes. 


W.  C.  L.,  Milton,  Mass.— 1.  How  can  I  make  a 
-whitewashing  machine  ?  2.  Give  recipe  for 
whitewash  ? 

1.  Any  Wnd  of  hand  sprayer,  or  force  pump 
will  answer.  2.  One  peck  stone  lime,  one  gal- 
lon skim  milk ;  slack  the  lime  with  a  little  boil- 
ing water,  add  the  milk,  and  thin  down  with 
water  to  proper  consistency. 


H.L  M.,  Farmers  Creek,  Mich.— What  is  the 
matter  with  a  hen  that  has  lost  the  use  of  her 
legs  ? 

She  should  be  removed  from  the  male  at  once, 
as  the  difficulty  is  in  that  direction. 


M.  C.  Rochester,  N.  Y.— What  causes  a  fowl 
to  have  a  hard  substance  in  its  droppings,  like 
raw,  undigested  flesh  ? 

Probably  indigestion.  Give  sharp  grit,  and 
add  ten  drops  tincture  nux  vomica  to  a  quart  of 
■drinking  water,  for  a  few  days  only. 


C.  D.  C,  Vintage,  Pa.— What  is  the  cause  of 
•chickens  breathing  so  hard,  as  if  choked? 

Due  to  overhead  draughts  of  air.  Use  the 
spougia. 

0.  R.,  Clinton,  Wis.— 1.  What  is  the  cure  for 
/bumble'  foot,  or  rheumatism?  2.  How  early 
should  Laugshans,  hatched  in  August,  begin 
laying? 

1.  If  very  severe  the  foot  should  be  poulticed 
and  opened,  but  not  otherwise.  2.  About 
April 

W.  P.  O.,  Rockville.  Ind.— 1.  What  are  the 
best  hens  to  cross  with  a  Wyandotte  male  for 
early  broilers?  2.  Would  the  odor  of  cooking 
■effect  the  incubator.  3- Are  guineas  standard 
fowls? 

1.  Some  prefer  Leghorns  and  others  Brahmas. 
:2.  We  believe  not.  3.  No. 

R.  D.  McF.,  Walkerton.Can.— 1.  What  is  your 

■opinion  about  keeping  grain  in  atrough  all  the 
time?  2.  Which  are  the  best  layers — Langshans, 
Cochins,  or  Brahmas?  3.  What  weight  should  a 
Leghorn  be;  also  Minorca?  4.  How  does  a  B. 
B.  Red  Game  compare  with  them?  5.  What 
would  be  the  result  of  a  cross  of  B.  B.  Red 
Game  and  Red  Pile  Game?  6.  Name  the  differ- 
-ent  Pile  Games. 
1.  We  do  not  advise  such.    2.  They  are  about 

•■equal.  3.  There  is  no  weight  for  Leghorns ; 
Minorca  cock  should  weigh  eight  pounds.  4.  It 

:is  about  the  size  of  a  Minorca  when  large.  5. 
It  is  of  no  advantage,  giving  mixed  colors.  6. 

•Only  one— the  Red  Pile,  (sometimes  called 

JPyle). 

J.  H.  H.,  Hopeside,  Va.— I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  feed  sunflower  seed ;  that  is,  should  it  be 
fed  in  quantity  like  corn,  or  other  grain?  Are 
they  better  for  fowls  than  other  grains? 

Feed  three  times  a  week.  If  fed  too  frequently 
they  may  induce  moulting. 

G.  W  N.,  Germantown,  Pa.— My  chickens 
Slave  a  very  small  run.  Will  their  eggs  be  good 
■for  hatching?  I  have  been  told  they  will  not 
hatch. 

Keep  the  hens  busily  at  work  scratching,  and 
the  eggs  will  hatch.  Do  not  get  hens  too  fat,  or 
eggs  will  fail  to  hatch. 

F.  F.  S.,  Urbnua,  Ind.— Can  you  tell  me  how  I 
can  successfully  preserve  summer  and  fall  eggs 
Jor  winter  hatching? 


See  "Poultry  Keeper  Special"  book  or  send 
for  September,  1887,  Poultry  Keeper. 

W.  L.  Cohoon,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C— Where 
can  I  get  swans  or  swan's  eggs  ? 

Will  some  reader  inform  Mr.  C.  We  give  ad- 
dress in  full. 


A.  G..  (no  postoffice).— 1.  How  many  chicks 
can  be  kept  in  a  brooder  two  feet  square  ?  2. 
How  can  I  destrov  the  fertility  of  eggs  intended 
for  cooking?  3.  Which  month  should  chicks  be 
hatched  in  to  lay  in  September  or  October  ?  4. 
What  causes  fowls  to  have  crooked  breast 
bones  ? 

1.  Fifty  chicks  are  enough,  though  some  put 
in  more.  2.  Dip  the  ends  in  boiling  water.  3. 
March  or  April,  if  large  breeds.  4.  Due  to 
crowding  or  poor  roosting  places. 


S.  D.  S.,  Reading  Centre,  N.  Y.— 1.  Are  clam 
and  oyster  shells  equal  to  bone  ?  2.  When 
should  chicks  have  sour  milk? 

1.  No.  2.  They  should  have  only  fresh  milk, 
which  may  be  given  from  the  start. 

.  R.  N.  D.,  Rockford,  Iowa.— Is  a  cross  of  Wyan- 
dotte and  Plymouth  Rock  a  good  one  ? 
Yes. 

A.  S.,  Breslaw,  Can.— I  have  a  pullet,  healthy 
apparently,  but  cannot  walk  ? 
Remove  her  from  the  male. 


S.  A.  B.,  Doylestown,  Pa.— I  have  a  hen  that 
is  gray  all  over,  feathers  and  legs,  and  has  a 
top  knot.  Can  you  tell  me  what  she  is  ? 

Probably  a  cross  of  Brahma  and  Polish  or 
Houdan. 


T.  M.  L.,  Auburn,  Maine.— Is  the  breed  of 
hens  once  known  as  the  Bolton  Gray  in  exis- 
tence now  ? 

They  are  not  now  known. 


Mrs.  B.  D.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.— I  want  to  get  a 
grinder  that  will  grind  bones,  corn,  oyster 
shells,  and  any  hard  substance.  I  want  a 
grinder  that  can  be  run  by  power.  Can  you 
give  me  the  possible  cost  of  one  ? 

Address,  Wilson  Brothers,  Easton,  Pa. 


A.  S.  S.— What  number  or  size  of  salt  should 
be  used  in  preserving  eggs  ?  Will  cheap  salt 
answer  ? 

Any  kind  will  serve  if  eggs  are  preserved 
with  salt,  but  we  do  not  recommend  that 
method.  See  September,  1887,  Poultry 
Keeper,  which  has  nearly  all  receipts. 


M.  F.,  Delphos,  O.— Has  a  White  Plymouth 
Rock  a  single  comh  ? 
Yes. 


W.  S.  W.,  Buchanan,  Mich.— 1.  Will  Leghorns 
if  hatched  in  May  or  June,  make  good  winter 
layers  if  kept  warm  in  a  good  house  ?  2.  Do 
you  advise  top  or  bottom  heat  for  brooders  ? 

1.  Yes :  they  will  do  well.  2.  Top  heat. 


A.  C.  G.  Pittsfield,  Mass.— I  have  a  Minorca 
cockerel,  six  months  old,  with  twenty  hens.  Is 
that  number  too  many  ? 

Rather  too  many  for  so  young  a  bird. 


A.  D.,  Alberta,  O.— Please  give  description  of 
Light  Brahmas. 

See  November,  1888,  Poultry  Keeper,  which 
has  extended  full  description  of  several  breeds. 


C.  W.  E.,  Union  City,  Indiana.— I  have  a  Light 
Brahma  cock  about  three  years  old-  He  seems 
to  be  well,  and  eats  well,  but  sometimes  gets  to 
falling,  and  seems  as  though  he  cannot  catch 
himself,  and  when  he  gets  clown  he  cannot 
always  get  up.  When  he  falls  it.  is  on  his  head. 
Wliatis  the  matter  with  him  ? 

Bird  is  probably  over  fat,  and  subject  to  ver- 
tigo. 

J.  S.,  Breslau,  Canada.— I  would  like  to  cross 
a  Brown  Leghorn  cock  with  about  twenty  White 
Brahma  hens.  Will  it  make  a  good  cross  for 
eggs? 

Yes. 


J.  C.,Terre  Hautet, Indiana.— 1st  Will  a  white 
feather  in  the  wing  of  an  eight  months  old 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  discard  him  ?  2.  Can 
you  feed  too  much  chopued  clover  hay  ?  3.  Is 
bran  fattening? 


1.  The  white  feather  disqualifies  the  bird,  but 
he  may  be  pure  bred,  however,  as  the  white 
often  appears  in  the  best  of  flocks.  2.  We  doubt 
if  the  hens  will  eat  too  much.  3.  Yes,  but  not  so 
much  as  cornmeal. 


S.  D  B.,  Shanesville,  Ohio  — If  you  coulojrefer 
me  to  some  one  who  can  cure  gapes  1  would  be 
very  much  obliged. 

Our  March,  1887,  Poultry  Keeper  gives  four 
columns  on  gapes. 


C.  E  S.,  Mineral  Point,  Ohio.— Please  state  if 
suongia  will  cure  gapes  in  young  chickens. 

We  have  heard  of  no  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  tried  for  gapes. 


J.  Y.  A.,  New  York  City  .—Which  breed  do  vou 
consider  the  best  for  eggs  exclusively.  Which 
for  the  table  and  which  the  best  all  around  fowl 
for  both  purposes. 

No  breeds  will  answer  exclusively.  There  is 
no  all  round  fowl. 


The  Show  at  Charleston. 

The  A.  P.  A.  met  at  Charleston,  and  enjoyed 
the  large  display  of  poultry  and  dogs.  The 
Southern  breeders,  headed  by  Mr.  Ross  A. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Mclnnes,  gave  the  Northern  vis- 
itors a  royal  reception.  Mr.  W.  B.  Atherton,  of 
the  American  Storekeeper,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Hun- 
ter, of  farm  Poultry,  were  the  New  England 
editorial  representatives,  who,  with  Messrs.  J. 
W-  Darrow,  of  the  Fancier's  Review,  F.  C. 
Branday,  of  the  Pi-actical  Poultryman,  B.  N. 
Pierce,  of  Pierce's  Poultry  Journal,  G.  O. 
Brown,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Geo.  M. 
Downs,  of  the  Southern  Fancier,  made  the  press 
representatives,  a  strong  force . 

H.  A.  Bridge,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  the  Super- 
intendent, and  his  system"  of  management,  he 
having  three  separate  shows  to  look  after,  place 
him  high  as  a  successful  manager. 

Mr.  Owen  Scotten  was  elected  President  of 
the  A.  P.  A.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Peer  was  elected 
Secretary. 

M.  S.  Sprout,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  brought  down 
twenty-two  birds,  and  captured  quite  a  share  of 
the  prizes. 

Brown  &  Wadley.  Bollingbrook,  Ga.,  Ross  O. 
Smith.  Charleston,  S.  C.,'W.  E.  Minims,  Sumpter, 
S.  C,  R.  B.  Watson  &  Son,  Ridge  Spring,  S.  C, 
J.  M.  B.  Kennedy,  Charleston,  S.  C,  JohnReid, 
Sumpter,  S.  C,  Dr.  M.  F.  Lee,  Columbus,  O.,  B. 

A.  Garlinger,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  A.  P.  Hazard, 
Georgetown,  S.  C,  W.  T.  Reynolds,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Dr.  F.  D.  Kendall,  Columbia,  S.  C,  S.  H. 
Stanland,  Summerville,  S.  C,  J.  J.  Westcoat, 
Summerville,  S.  C,  E.  T.  Gelser,  Charleston, 

B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Indiana,  F.  J.  Lilienthal, 
Summerville,  S.  C,  A.  E.  Shaw,  New  Orleans, 
La..  J.  A.  Ball,  Summerville,  S.  G,  W.P.  Colson, 
Charleston,  B.  A.  Fox,  Hammontou,  N.  J., 
J.  S.  Hyer,  Charleston,  E.  F.  West,  Charleston, 
Sctot  Maxwell,  Yancluse,  S.  C,  E.  W.  Amsden, 
Ormond,  Fla.,  C.  A.  Sharpe  &  Co,,  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  C.  A.  Hollie,  Charleston,  E.  E.  Bast,  Chicago, 
W.  H.  Barnwell,  Charleston,  C.  J.  Brenner, 
McCorniick.  S.  C,  H.  W  .  Dorsey,  Washington, 
D.  C,  S.  G.  McComb,  Charleston,  Dr.  B.  Mclnnes, 
Charleston,  J.  L.Tobin,  Charleston,  E.  L.  Bryant, 
Johnson, s  Creek,  N.  Y.,  J.  E.  Hazard,  EUiiira, 
N .  Y  ,  Daniel  Pinckney,  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y., 
Wm.  Shultze,  Charleston,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Kendall, 
Columbia,  S.  G,  Aug.D.  Arnold.  Dillsburg,  Pa., 
K.  Aldrich,  Barnwell,  S.  C,  M.  G.  King,  Sum- 
merville, S.  C,  Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci, 
Indiana,  were  the  principal  exhibitors  of  poultry. 

Dr.  Thos.  W.  Triggles,  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  oiie 
of  the  chief  exhibitors  in  the  pigeon  and  dog 
departments,  he  having  some  fine  imported 
birds. 

Daniel  Pinckney,  South  Onondaga, N.  Y.,  made 
almost  a  clean  sweep  with  Houdans. 

B.  A.  Fox.  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  won  the  highest 
prizes  on  Brown  Leghorns. 

Ross  O.  Smith,  Charleston,  made  the  best  dis- 
play of  Langshans. 

Brown  &  Wadley,  Bollingbroke,  Ga.,  were  the 
largest  exhibitors. 

C.  A.  Sharpe,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  made  almost  a 
clean  sweep  with  their  Indian  Games. 

Twells  &  Scotten,  Montmorenci,  Indiana, 
made  a  splendid  display  of  Black-breasted  Red 
Games. 

Geo.  E.  Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  a  fine 
display  of  Buff  Cochins. 

Aug!  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  showed  some 
fine  Indian  Games. 

A.  P.  Hazard,  Georgetown,  S.  C,  was  one  of 
the  principal  exhibitors  of  Buff  Cochins,  Lang- 
shans. Plymouth  Rocks  and  other  breeds. 

A.  E.  Shaw,  New  Orleans,  was  a  large  exhibitor 
of  several  breeds. 

Breeders  deserve  credit  for  going  so  far  to 
exhibit  and  the  show  was  excellent.  We  hope 
the  South  will  not  be  slow  to  get  to  the  front. 


